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BOY AND GIRK 


CHAPTER L 

OUTSIDE DOKLCOXE MILL. 

A WIDE plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on be. 
tween its green banks to the sea, and the loving tide, rushing 
to meet it, checks its passage with an impetuous embrace. 
On this mighty tide the black ships — laden with the fresh- 
scented fir-planks, ivith rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or 
with the dark glitter of coal — are borne along to the town of 
St. Ogg’s, which shows its aged, fluted red roofs and the broad 
gables of its wharves between the low wooded hill and the 
river-brink, tingeing the water ivitli a soft 23urple hue under the 
transient glance of this February sun. Far away on each hand 
stretch the rirh pastures, and the jiatchcs of dark eai’th made 
ready for the seed of broad-leaved green crops, or touched 
already with the tint of the tonder-bladed autumn-sown com. 
There is a remnant still of the last year’s golden clusters of 
bee-hive ricks rising at intervals beyond the hedgerows ; and 
everywhere the hedgerows are studded with trees ; the distant 
ships seem to be lifting their masts and stretching their red- 
brown sails close among the branches of the spreading ash. 
Just by the red-roofed town the tributary Ripple flows with a 
lively current into the Floss. How lovely the little river is, 
with its dark changing wavelets ! It seem.s to me like a living 
companion while I wander along the bank, and listen to its 
low, placid voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf and loving. 
I remember those large dipping willows. I remember the stone 
bridge. 

And this is Dorlcote Mill. I must stand a minute or two 
here on the bridge and look at it, though the clouds are threat- 
ening, and it is far on in the afternoon. Even in this leafless 
time of departing February it is oleasaut to look at, — perhaps 
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the chill, damp season adds a charm to the trimly kept, com. 
fortable dwelling-house, as old as the elms and chestnuts that 
shelter it from the northern blast. The stream is brimful now, 
and lies high in this little withy plantation, aiul half drowns 
the grassy fringe of the croft in front of the house. As I look 
at the full stream, the vivid grass, the dclii'ate bright-green 
powder softening the outline of the great tniuks and branches 
that gleam from under the bare ))urj»lc lioughs, I am in love 
with inoistiiess, and envj' the white ducks that are dipping 
their heads far into the water liere among the withes, unmind- 
ful of the awkward appeariuice they make in the drier world 
above. 


The rush of the water and the Looming of the mill bring a 
dreamy deafness, which seems to heighten the peacefulness of 
the scene. They are like a great curtain of sound, shutting 
one out from the world beyond. And now theri> i.s the thunder 
of the huge covered waggon coming home with sacks of grain. 
That honest waggoner is thinking of his dinner, getting sadly 
dry in the oven at this late hour; hut he will not touch it 
till he has fed his horses, — the strong, submissive, meek-eyed 
beasts, who, I fancy, ai'e looking niilil rejjroaeh at him from 
between their blinkers, that he should crack his whip at them 
in that awful manner as if they needed that hint ! See how 
they stretch their shoulders up the slope towards the bridge, 
with all the more energy because they are so near home. Look 
at their grand shaggy feet that seem to grasp the firm earth, 
at the patient strength of their necks, bowed under the heavy 
collar, at the mighty muscles of their struggling haunches ! I 
should like well to hear them neigh over tlieir hardly earned 
t corn, and see them, with, their moist necks freed from 
the harness, clipping their eager nostrils into the muddy iiond. 

bridge, and down they go agiiin at a 

it covered waggon disappears 

at the turning behind the trees. 

Now I can turn my eyes towards the mill again, and watch 
wheel sending out its diamond jets of water, 
that little girl is watching it too; she has been standing on 
in of the water ever since I paused 

rSl’ that queer white cur with the brown ear 
wfth thP 1 barking m ineffectual remonstrance 

thp’ip ^ perhaps he is jealous because his playfellow 

f movement. It is time the 

httle playfellow went in, I think; and there is a very bright 
fire to tempt her : the red light shines nut under the deVeiung 
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grey of the sky. It is time, too, for me to leave off resting my 
arms on the cold stone of this bridge. . . . 

Ah, my arms are really benumbed. I have been pressing 
my elbows on the arms of my chair, and dreaming that I was 
standing on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, as it looked 
one February afternoon many years ago. Before I dozed off, 
I was going to tell you what Mr. and Mrs. Tulliver were talk- 
ing about, as they sat by tlie bright lire in the left-hand parlour, 
on that very afternoon I have been dreaming of. 


CHAPTER II. 

MR. TULLIVER, OF DORLCOTE MILL, DECLARES HIS EES JLUTIOH 
ABOUT TOM. 

“What I want, you know,” said Mr. Tulliver, — “whatl 
want is to give Tom a good eddication ; an eddication as ’ll be 
a bread to him. That was what I was tliinking of when I 
gave r tice for him to leave the academy at Ladyday. I mean 
to put him to a downright good school at Midsummer. The 
two 3 "ears at th’ academy ’ud ha’ done well enough, if I ’d 
meant to make a miller and farmer of him, for he ’s had a fine 
sight more schoolin’ nor I ever got. All the learnin’ my father 
ever paid for cvas a bit o’ birch at one end and the alphabet at 
th’ other. But I should like Tom to be a bit of a scholard, so 
as he might be up to the tricks o’ these fellows as talk fine and 
write with a flourish. It ’ud be a help to me wi’ these lawsuits, 
and arbitrations, and things. I would n’t make a downright law- 
yer o’ the lad, — I should be sorry for him to be a raskill, — but 
a sort o’ engineer, or a surveyor, or an auctioneer and vallyer, 
like Riley, or one o’ them smartish businesses as are all profits 
and no outlay, only for a big watch-chain and a high stool. 
They ’re pretty nigh all one, and they ’re not far off being even 
wi’ the law, I believe ; for Riley looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the 
face as hard as one cat looks another. He ’s none frightened 
at him.” 

Mr. Tulliver was speaking to his wife, a blond comely 
woman in a fan-shaped cap (I am afraid to think how long it 
is since fan-shaped caps were worn, they must be so near 
coming in again. At that time, wlien Mrs. Tulliver was 
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nearly forty, they were neiv at St. Ogg’s, and considered sweet 
things). 

“Well, Mr. Tulliver, yon know best: I’ve no objections. 
But had n’t I better kill a couple o’ fowl, and have th’ aunts 
and uncles to dinner next week, so as you may hear what sister 
Glegg and sister Pullet have got to say about it ? There ’s 
a couple o’ fowl wants killing ! ” 

“ You may kill every fowl i’ the yard if you like, Bessy ; 
but I shall ask neither aunt nor uncle what I ’m to do wi’ my 
own lad,” said Mr. Tulliver, defiantly. 

“ Dear heart ! ” said Mrs. Tulliver, shocked at this san^i- 
nary rhetoric, “ how can you talk so, Mr. Tulliver ? But it ’s 
your way to speak disrespectful o’ my family ; and sister Glegg 
throws all the blame upo’ me, though I ’m sure I ’m as innocent 
as the babe unborn. For nobody ’s ever heard me say as it 
was n’t lucky for my children to have aunts and uncles as can 
live independent. Howiver, if Tom ’s to go to a new school, 
I should like him to go where I can wash him and mend him ; 
else he might as well have calico as linen, for they ’d be one 
as yallow as th’ other before they ’d been washed half-a-dozen 
times. And then, when the box is goin’ backards and forrards, 
I could send the lad a cake, or a pork-pie, or an apple ; for he 
can do with an extry bit, bless him ! whether they stint him at 
the meals or no. My children can eat as much victuals as most, 
thank God ! ” 

“Well, well, we won’t send him out o’ reach o’ the carrier’s 
cart, if other things fit in,” said Mr. Tulliver. “But you 
must n’t put a spoke i’ the wheel about the washin’, if we can’t 
get a school near enough. That ’s the fault I have to find wi’ 
you, Bessy ; if you see a stick i’ the road, you ’re allays thinkin’ 
you can’t step over it. You ’d want me not to hire a good 
waggoner, ’cause he ’d got a mole on his face.” 

“Dear heart!” said Mrs. Tulliver, in mild surprise, “when 
did I iver make objections to a man because he ’d got a mole 
on his face ? I’m sure I ’in rether fond o’ the moles ; for my 
brother, as is dead an’ gone, had a mole on his brow. But I 
can’t remember your iver offering to hire a wmggoner with a 
inole, Mr. Tulliver. There was John Gibbs hadn’t a mole on 
his face no more nor you have, an’ I was all for having you 
hire him; an’ so you did hire him, an’ if he hadn’t died o’ th’ 
inflammation, as we paid Dr. Turnbull for attending him, he ’d 
very like ha’ been drivin’ the waggon now. He might have a 
mole somewhere out o’ sight, but how was I to know that, Mr. 
Tulliver ? ” 
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''No, no, Bessy; I did n’t mean justly the mole; I meant it 
to stand for summat else ; but niver mind — it ’s puzzling work, 
talking is. What I ’m thinking on, is how to find the right 
sort o’ school to send Tom to, for I might be ta’en in again, as 
I’ve been wi’ th’ academy. I’ll have nothing to do wi’ a 
’cademy again : whativer school I send Tom to, it sha’n’t be a 
’cademy ; it shall be a place where tlie lads spend their time 
i’ summat else besides blacking the family’s shoes, and getting 
up the potatoes. It ’s an uncommon puzzling thing to know 
what school to pick.” 

Mr. Tulliver paused a minute or two, and dived with both 
hands into his breeehes-pocketa as if he hoped to find some 
suggestion tliere. Apj^arently he was not disappointed, for he 
presently said, “ I know what I ’ll do : I ’ll talk it over wi’ 
Riley ; he ’s coming to-morrow, t’ arbitrate about the dam.” 

“Well, Mr. Tulliver, I’ve put the sheets out for the best 
bed, and Kezia ’s got ’em hanging at the fire. They are n’t the 
best sheets, but they ’re good enough for anybody to sleep in, 
be he who he will ; for as for them best Holland sheets, I 
should repent buying ’em, only they ’ll do to lay us out in. 
An’ if you was to die to-morrow, Mr. Tulliver, they ’re mangled 
beautiful, an’ all ready, an’ smell o’ lavender as it ’ud be a 
pleasure to lay ’em out ; an’ they lie at the left-hand corner o’ 
the big oak linen-chest at the back: not as I should trust 
anybody to look ’em out but myself.” 

As Mrs. Tulliver uttered the last sentence, she drew a bright 
bunch of keys from her pocket, and singled out one, rubbing 
her thumb and finger up and down it with a placid smile while 
she looked at the clear fire. If Mr. Tulliver had been a sus- 
ceptible man in his conjugal relation, he might have supposed 
that she drew out the key to aid her imagination in anticipating 
the moment when he would be in a state to justify the produc- 
tion of the best Holland sheets. Happily he was not so ; he 
was only susceptible in respect of his right to water-power ; 
moreover, he had the marital habit of not listening very closely, 
and since his mention of Mr. Riley, had been apparently 
occupied in a tactile examination of his woollen stockings. 

“ I think I ’ve hit it, Bossy,” was his first remark after a 
short silence. “Riley’s as likely a man as any to know o’ 
some school ; he ’s had schooling himself, an’ goes about to all 
sorts o’ places, arbitratin’ and vallyin’ and that. And we 
shall have time to talk it over to-morrow night when the busi- 
ness is done. I want Tom to be such a sort o’ man as Riley, 
you know, — as can talk pretiy nigh as well as if it was sdl 
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wrote out for him, ami knows a good lot o’ words as don’t 
mean much, so as you can’t lay hold of ’em i’ law ; and a good 
solid knowledge o’ business too.” 

‘■"Well,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “so far as talking proper, and 
knowing everything, and walking with a bend in his back, and 
setting his hair up, I should n’t mind the lad being brought up 
to tliat. But them fine-talking men from the big towns mostly 
wear the false sliirt-fronts ; thej' wear a frill till it ’s all a mess, 
and then hide it with a bib; 1 know Biley does. And then, if 
Tom ’s to go and live at Mudijort, like Kiley, he ’ll have a house 
with a kitchen hardly big enough to turn in, an’ niver get a 
fresh egg for his breakfast, an^ sleep up three pair o’ stairs, 
or four, for what I know, — and be burnt to death before he 
can get down.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, “I’ve no thoughts of his going 
to Mudiiort ; I mean him to set up his office at St. Ogg’s, close 
by us, an’ live at home. But,” continued Mr. Tulliver, after a 
pause, “ what I ’m a bit afi-aid on is, as Tom has n’t got the 
right sort o’ brains for a smart fellow. I doubt he’s a bit 
slowish. He takes after jmur family, Bessy.” 

“Yes, that he does,” said Mrs. Tulliver, accepting the last 
proposition entirely on its own merits ; “ he ’s wonderful for 
liking a deal o’ salt in his broth. That was my brother’s way, 
and my father’s before him.” 

“ It seems a bit of a pity, though,” said Mr. Tulliver, “ as 
the lad should take after the mother’s side istead o’ the little 
wench. That ’s the worst on ’t wi’ the crossing o’ breeds : you 
can never justly ealkilate ■what’ll come on’t. The little un 
takes after my side, now : .she ’s t’wice as ’cute as Tom. Too 
’cute for a rvoman, I ’m afraid,” contiiu.-. d Mr. Tulliver, turning 
his head dubiously first on one side and then on the other. 
“ It ’s no mischief much while she ’.s a little un ; but an over- 
’cute 'W'oman ’s no better nor a long-tailed sheep, — she ’ll fetch 
none the bigger price for that.” 

“Yes, it is a mischief while she’.s a little un, Mr. Tulliver, 
for it all runs to naughtiness. Hew 'to keep her in a clean 
pinafore two hours together passes my cunning. An’ now you 
put me i’ mind,” continued Mrs. Tulliver, rising and going to 
the window, “ I don’t know where she is now, an’ it ’s pretty 
nigh tea-time. Ah, I thought so, — ■wanderin’ up an’ down by 
the water, like a wild thing ; she ’ll tumble in some day.” 

Mrs. Tulliver rapped tlie window sharply, beckoned, and 
shook her head, — a process which she repeated more tb8t> 
once before she returned to her chair. 
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" You talk o’ ’cuteness, Mr. Tulliver,” she observed as she 
sat down, “but I’m sure tlie child’s half an idiot i’ some 
things ; for if I send her up-stairs to fetch anything, she for- 
gets what she ’s gone for, an’ perhaps ’ull sit down on the floor 
i’ the sunshine an’ plait her hair an’ sing to herself like a Bed- 
lam creatur’, all the while I’m waiting for her down-stairs. 
That niver run i' jny family, thank God ! no more nor a brown 
skin as makes her look like a niulattcr. I don’t like to fly i’ 
the face o’ Providence, but it seems hard as I should have but 
one gell, an’ her so comical.” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” said Mr. Tulliver; “she’s a straight, 
black-eyed wench as anybody need wish to see. I don’t know 
i’ what she 's behind other folks’s ehihb-en ; and she can read 
almost as well as the parson.” 

“ But her hair won’t curl all I can do with it, and she ’s 
so franzy about having it put i’ paper, and I’ve such work 
as never was to make her stand and have it pinched with 
th’ irons.” 

“Cut it off — cut it off short,” said the father, rashly, 

“How can you talk so, Mr. Tulliver ? She ’s too big a gell — 
gone nine, and tall of her age — to have her hair cut short; an’ 
there ’s her cousin Lucy ’s got a row o’ curls round her head, 
an’ not a hair out o’ place. It seems hard as my sister Deane 
should have that pretty child ; I ’m sure Lucy takes more after 
me nor my own child does. Maggie, Jlaggie,” continued the 
mother, in a tone of half-coaxing fretfidness, as this small 
mistake of nature entered the room, “ where ’s the use o’ my 
telling you to keep away from the water ? You ’ll tumble in 
and be drownded some day, an’ then you ’ll be sorry you did n’t 
do as mother told you.” 

Maggie’s hair, as she thi-ew off her bonnet, painfully con- 
firmed her mother’s accusation. Mrs. Tulliver, desiring her 
daughter to have a curled ci-op, “like other folks’s children,” 
had had it cut too short in front to be pushed behind the ears ; 
and as it was usually straight an hour after it had been taken 
out of paper, Maggie was incessantly tossing her head to keep 
the dark, heavy locks out of her gleaming black eyes, — an 
action which gave her very much the air of a small Shetland 
pony. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear, Maggie, what are you thinkin’ of, to 
throw your bonnet down there ? Take it up-stairs, there ’s a 
good gell, an’ let your hair be brushed, an’ put your other pin- 
afore on, an’ change your shoes, do, for shame ; an’ come an’ 
go on with yom- ))atchwork. like a little lady.” 
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“Oh, mother,” said Maggie, m a vehemently cross tone, “1 
don’t want to do my patchwork.” 

“What! not your pretty patchwork, to make a counterpane 
for your iiunt Glegg ? ” 

“It’s foolish work,” said Maggie, with a toss of her mane,— 
“ tearing things to pieces to sew ’em together again. And I 
don’t want to do anything for my aunt Glegg. I don’t like 
her.” 

Exit Maggie, dragging her bonnet by the string, while Mr. 
Tulliver laughs audibly. 

“ I wonder at you, as you ’ll laugh at her, Mr. Tulliver,” said 
the mother, with feeble fretfulness in her tone. “You en- 
courage her i’ naughtiness. An’ her aunts will have it as it’s 
me spoils her.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was what is called a good-tempered person, — 
never cried, when she was a baby, on any slighter ground than 
hunger and pins; and from the cradle upwards had been 
healthy, fair, plump, and dull-witted; in short, the flower of 
her family for beauty and amiability. But milk and mildness 
are not the best things for keeping, and when they turn only a 
little sour, they may disagree with young stomachs seriously. 
I have often wondered whether those early Madonnas of 
Eaphael, with the blond faces and somewhat stupid expression, 
kf‘i)t their placidity undisturbed when their strong-limbed, 
strong-willed boys got a little toe old to do without clothing. 
I think they must have been given to feeble remonstrance, 
getting more and more peevish as it became more and more 
ineSectual. 


CHAPTER m. 

UK. BIIiEY GIVES HIS ADVICE COKTCESIillN'G A SCHOOL 
FOB TOM. 

The gentleman in the ample white cravat and shirt-frill, tak- 
ing his brandy-and-water so pleasantly with his good friend 
Tulliver, is Mr. Riley, a gentleman with a waxen complexion 
and fat hands, rather highly educated for an auctioneer and 
appraiser, but large-hearted enough to show a great deal of bon- 
hommie towards simple country acquaintances of hospitable 
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habits. Mr. Kiley spoke of such acquaintances kindly as 
“ people of the old school.” 

The conversation had come to a pause. Mr. Tulliver, not 
without a particular reason, had abstained from a seventh re- 
cital of the cool retort by which Riley had shown himself too 
many for Dix, and how Wakem had had his comb cut for once 
in his life, now the business of the dam had been settled by 
arbitration, and how there never would have been any dispute 
at all about the height of water if everybody was what they 
should be, and Old Harry hadn’t made the lawyers. Mr. Tul- 
^ liver was, on the whole, a man of safe traditional opinions ; 
but on one or two points he had trusted to his unassisted in- 
tellect, and had arrived at several questionable conclusions ; 
among the rest, that rats, weevils, and lawyers were created by 
Old Harry. Unhappily he had no one to tell him that this 
was rampant Manichaeism, else he might have seen his error. 
But to-day it was clear that the good principle was triumphant : 
this affair of the water-power had been a tangled business 
somehow, for all it seemed — look at it one way — as plain as 
water’s water; but, big a puzzle as it was, it hadn’t got the 
better of Riley. Mr. Tulliver took his brandy-and-water a 
little stronger than usual, and, for a man who might be sup- 
posed to have a few hundreds lying idle at his banker’s, was 
rather incautiously open in expressing his high estimate of Ms 
friend’s business talents. 

But the dam was a subject of conversation that would keep; 
it could always be taken up again at the same point, and ex- 
actly in the same condition ; and there was another subject, as 
you know, on which Mr. Tulliver was in pressing want of Mr. 
Riley’s advice. This was his particular reason for remaining 
silent for a short space after his last draught, and rubbing his 
knees in a meditative manner. He was not a man to make an 
abrupt transition. This was a puzzling world, as he often said, 
and if you drive your waggon in a hurry, you may light on an 
awkward corner. Mr. Riley, meanwhile, was not impatient. 
Why should he be ? Even Hotspur, one would think, must 
have been patient in his slippers on a warm hearth, taking 
copious snuff, and sipping gratuitous brandy-and-water. 

“There ’s a thing I’ve got i’ my head,” said Mr. Tulliver at 
last, in rather a lower tone than usual, as he turned his head 
and looked steadfastly at his companion. 

“Ah ! ” said Mr. Riley, in a tone of mild interest. He was 
a man with heavy waxen eyelids .and high arched eyebrows, 
looking exactly the same under all circumstances. This im- 
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movability of face, and the habit of taking a pinch of snufE 
before he gave an answer, made him trebly oracular to Mr. 
Tulliver. 

“It’s a very particular thing,” he went on; "it’s about my 
boy Tom.” 

At the sound of this name, Maggie, who was seated on a low 
stool close by the fire, witn a large book open on her lap, shook 
her heavy hair back and looked up eagerly. There were few 
sounds that roused Maggie when she was dreaming over her 
book, but Tom’s name served as well as the shrillest whistle; 
in an instant she was on the watch, with gleaming eyes, like a 
Skye terrier suspecting mischief, or at all events determined 
to fly at any one who threatened it towards Tom. 

“ You see, I want to put him to a new school at Midsummer,” 
said Mr. Tulliver; “he’s comiu’ away from the ’cademy at 
Ladyday, an’ I shall let him run loose for a quarter ; but after 
that I want to send him to a downright good school, where 
they ’ll make a scholard of him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Riley, “there’s no greater advantage you 
can give him than a good education. Not,” he added, with 
polite significance, — “not that a man can’t be an excellent 
miller and farmer, and a shrewd, sensible fellow into the bar- 
gain, witliout much help from the schoolmaster.” 

“ I believe you,” said hir. Tulliver, winking, and turning his 
head on one side ; “ but that’s where it is. I don’t mean Tom 
to be a miller and farmer. I see no fun i’ that. Why, if I 
made him a miller an’ farmer, he ’d be expectin’ to take to the 
mill an’ the land, an’ a-hinting at me as it was time for me to 
lay by an’ tliink o’ my latter end. Nay, nay, I ’ve seen enough 
o’ that wi’ sons. I ’ll never pull my coat off before I go to bed, 
I shall give Tom an eddication an’ put him to a business, as he 
may make a nest for himself, an’ not want to push me out o’ 
mine. Pretty well if he gets it when I ’m dead an’ gone. I 
sha’n’t be put off wi’ spoon-meat afore I 've lost my teeth.” 

This was evidently a point on which Mr. Tulliver felt 
strongly ; and the impetus which had given unusual rapidity 
and emjihasis to his speech showed itself still unexhausted for 
some minutes afterwards in a defiant motion of the head from 
side to side, and an occasional “Nay, nay,” like a subsiding 
growl. 

These angry symptoms were keenly observed by Maggie, 
and cut her to the quick. Tom, it appeared, was supposed 
capable of turning his father out of doors, and of making the 
future in some way tragic by his wickedness. This was not 
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to be borne ; and Maggie jumped up from her stool, forgetting 
all about her heavy book, which fell with a bang within the 
fender, and going up between her father’s knees, said, in a 
half-crying, half-indignant voice, — 

“Father, Tom would n’t be naughty to you ever; I know he 
would n’t.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was out of the room superintending a choice 
supper-dish, and Mr. Tulliver’s heart was touched ; so Maggie 
was not scolded about the l)Ook. Mr. Kiley quietly picked it 
up and looked at it, while the father laughed, with a certain 
tenderness in his hard-lined face, and patted his little girl on 
the back, and then held her hands and kept her between his 
knees. 

“ What ! they must n’t say any harm o’ Tom, eh ? ” said Mr. 
Tulliver, looking at Maggie with a twinkling eye. Then, in a 
lower voice, turning to Mr. lliley, as though Maggie couldn’t 
hear, “ She understands what one ’s talking about so as never 
was. And you should hear her read, — straight off, as if she 
knowed it all beforehand. And allays at her book ! But it 's 
bad — it’s bad,” Mr. Tulliver added sadly, checking this blam- 
able exultation. “ A woman ’s no business wi’ being so clever ; 
it’ll turn to trouble, I doubt. But bless you!” — here the 
exultation was clearly recovering the mastery, — “she ’ll read 
the books and understand ’em better nor half the folks as are 
growed up.” 

Maggie’s cheeks began to flush with triumphant excitement. 
She thought Mr. lliley would have a respect for her now; it 
had been evident that he thought nothing of her before. 

Mr. Riley was turning over the leaves of the book, and she 
could make nothing of his face, with its high-arched eyebrows ; 
but he presently looked at her, and said, — 

“ Come, come and tell me something about this book ; hero 
are some pictures, — 1 want to know what they mean.” 

Maggie, with deepening colour, went without hesitation to 
Mr. Riley’s elbow and looked over the book, eagerly seizing 
one corner, and tossing back her inane, while she said, — 

“ Oh, I ’ll tell you what that means. It ’s a dreadful picture, 
is n’t it ? But 1 can’t help looking at it. That old woman in 
the water’s a witch, — they’ve jmt hc-r in to find out whether 
she’s a witch or no; and if she swims she’s a witch, and if 
she ’s drowned — and killed, you know — she ’s innocent, and 
not a witch, but only a ijoor silly old woman. But what good 
Would it do her then, you know. wl\en she was drowned? 
Only, I suppose, she ’d go to heaven, and God would make it 
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up to her. And this dreadful blacksmith with his arms akimbo, 
laughing, — oh, isn’t he ugly? — I ’ll tell you what he is. He’s 
the Devil really" (here Maggie’s voice became louder and more 
emphatic), “ and not a right blacksmith ; for the Devil takes 
che shape of wicked men, and walks about and sets people 
doing wieked things, and he ’s oftener in the shape of a bad 
man than any other, because, you know, if people saw he was 
the Devil, and he roared at ’em, they’d run away, and he 
couldn’t make ’em do what he pleased.” 

Mr. Tulliver had listened to this exposition of Maggie’s with 
petrifying wonder. 

“ Why, what book is it the wench has got hold on ? ” he 
burst out at last. 

“The ‘History of the Devil,’ by Daniel Defoe, — not quite 
the right book for a little girl,” said Mr. Eiley. “ How came 
it among your books, Tulliver?” 

Maggie looked hurt and discouraged, while her father said, — 

“ Why, it ’s one o’ the books I bought at Partridge’s sale. 
They was all bound alike, — it ’s a good binding, you see, — and 
I thought they ’d be all good books. There ’s Jeremy Taylor’s 
‘ Holy Living and Dying ’ among ’em. I read in it often of a 
Sunday ” (Mr. Tulliver felt somehow a familiarity with that 
great writer, because his name was Jeremy); “and there’s a 
lot more of ’em, — sermons mostly, I think, — but they ’ve all 
got the same covers, and I thought they were all o’ one sample, 
as you may say^ But it seems one mmfcn’t judge by th’ out- 
side. This is a puzzlin’ world.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Eiley, in an admoidtory, patronising tone 
as he patted Maggie on the head, “I ad' ise you to put by the 
‘History of the Devil,’ and read some prettier book. Have 
you no prettier books ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Maggie, reviving a little in the desire to 
vindicate the variety of her reading. “ I know the reading in 
this book isn’t pretty; but I like the pictures, and I make 
stories to the pictures out of my own head, you know. But 
I’ve got ‘dEsop’s Fables,’ and a book about Kangaroos and 
things, and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” 

“ Ah, a beautiful book,” said Mr. Eiley ; “ you can’t read a 
better.” 

“Well, but there’s a great deal about the Devil in that,” 
said Maggie, triumphantly, “ and I ’ll show you the picture of 
him in his true shape, as he fought with Christian.” 

Maggie ran in an instant to the corner of the room, jumped 
on a chair, and reached down from the small bookcase a shabby 
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old copy of Bunyan, which opened at once, without the least 
trouble of search, at the picture she wanted. 

“Here he is,” she said, running back to Mr. Kiley, “and 
Tom coloured him for me with his paints when he was at 
home last holiilays, — the body all black, you know, and the 
eyes red, like lire, because he’s all fire inside, and it shines 
out at his eyes.” 

“Go, go!” said Mr. Tulliver, peremptorily, beginning to 
feel rather uncomfortable at these free remarks on the per- 
sonal appearance of a being powerful enough to create law- 
yers ; “ shut up the book, and let ’s hear no more o’ such talk. 
It is as I thought — the child ’ull learn more mischief nor good 
wi’ the books. Go, go and see after j-our mother.” 

Maggie shut up the book at once, with a sense of disgrace, 
but not being inclined to see after her mother, she compro- 
mised the matter l)y going into a dark corner behind her father’s 
chair, and nursing her doll, towards which she had an occa- 
sional fit of fondness in Tom’s absence, neglecting its toilet, 
but lavishing so many warm kisses on it that the waxen cheeks 
had a wasted, unhealthy appearance. 

“ Did you ever hear the like on ’t ? " said Mr. Tulliver, as 
Maggie retired. “ It ’s a pity but what she ’d been the lad, — 
she ’d ha’ been a match for the la%vyers, she would. It 's the 
wonderful’st thing ” — here he lowered his voice — “as I 
picked the mother because she Avas n’t o’er ’cute — bein’ a 
good-looking Avoman too, an’ come of a rare family for manag- 
ing ; but I picked her from her sisters o’ purpose, ’cause she 
was a bit Aveak like ; for 1 was n’t agoin’ to be told the rights 
o’ things by my OAvn fireside. But you see Avhen a man ’s got 
brains himself, there ’s no knoAving A\diere they ’ll run to ; an’ 
a pleasant sort o’ soft woman may go on breeding you stupid 
lads and ’cute Avenches, till it ’s like as if the world was turned 
topsy-turvy. It ’s an uncommon puzzlin’ thing.” 

Mr. Riley’s gravity gave Avay, and he shook a little under 
the application of his pinch of snuff before he said, — 

“ But your lad ’s not stupid, is he ? I saw him, when I was 
here last, busy making fishing-tackle ; he seemed quite up to 
it.” 

“Well, he isn’t not to say stupid, — he’s got a notion 
o’ things out o’ door, an’ a sort o’ common-sense, as he ’d lay 
hold o’ things by the right liandle. But he ’s slow with his 
tongue, you see, and he reads but poorly, and can’t abide the 
books, and spells all Avrong, thej"^ tell me, an’ as shy as can be 
wi’ strangers, an’ you never hear him say ’cute things like the 
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little -wencli. Xo\v, what I want is to send him to a school 
where they ’ll make him a bit nhnble with his tongue and his 
pen, and make a smart chap of him. I want my son to be 
even wi’ these fellows as have got the start o’ me with having 
better schooling. Not hut what, if the world had been left as 
God made it, 1 could ha’ seen my way, and held my own wi’ 
the best of ’em; but things have got so twisted round and 
wrapped up i’ unreasonable words, as arc n’t a hit like ’em, 
as I’m clean at fault, often an’ often. Everything winds 
about so — the more straightlbrrard you are, the more you ’re 
puzzled.” 

Mr. Tulliver took a draught, swallowed it slowly, and shook 
his head in a melancholy manner, conscious of exemplifying 
the truth that a perfectly sane intellect is hardly at home in 
this insane world. 

“Yon ’re quite in the right of it, Tulliver,” observed Mr. 
Riley. “ Better spend an extra hundred (jr two on your son’s 
education, than leave it him in j'our will. I know I should 
have tried to do so by a son of mine, if 1 ’d had one, tliough, 
God knows, I have n't your ready money to jday with, TuUiver; 
and 1 have a houseful of daughters into the bargain.” 

“ I daresay, now, you know of a school as ’ud be just the 
thing for Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver, not diverted from his pm-- 
pose by any sympathy with Mr. Riley’s deficiency of ready 
cash. 

Mr. Riley took a pinch of snuff, and kept Mr. Tulliver in 
suspense by a silence that seemed deliberative, before he 
said, — 

“ I know of a very fine chance for any one that ’s got the 
necessary money, and that ’s what you have, Tulliver. The 
fact is, I would n’t recommend any friend of mine to Send a 
boy to a regular school, if he could afford to do better. But 
if any one wanted his boy to get superior instruction and 
training, where he would be the companion of his master, and 
that master a first-rate fellow, I know his man. I wouldn’t, 
mention the chance to everybody, because I don’t think every- 
body would succeed in getting it, if he were to try; but I 
mention it to you, Tulliver, between ourselves.” 

The fixed inquiring glance with which Mr. Tulliver had 
been watching his friend’s oracxdar face became quite eager. 

“-A.y, now, let’s hear,” he said, adjusting himself in his 
chair with the complacency of a person who is thought worthy 
of important communications. 

“He s an Oxford man,” said Mr. Riley, seiiteiitiously, shut- 
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ting his mouth close, and looking at Mr. TuUiver to observe 
the effect of this stimulating information. 

“ What ! a parson ? ” said Mr. TuUiver, rather doubtfuUy. 

“Yea, and an M.A. The bishop, I understand, thiiika very 
highly of him : why, it wiis the bishop who got him his pres- 
ent curacy.” 

“ Ah ? ” said Mr. TuUiver, to whom one thing was as wonder- 
ful as another concerning these unfamiliar phenomena. “ But 
what can he want wi’ Tom, then ? ” 

“ Why, the fact is, he ’s fond of teaching, and wishes to 
keep up his studies, and a clergyman has but little opportunity 
for that in his parochial duties. He ’s willing to take one or 
two boys as pupils to fill up his time profitably. The boys 
would be quite of the family, — the finest thing in the world 
for them ; under Stelling’s eye continuallj^” 

“ But do you think they ’d give the poor lad twice o’ pud- ■ 
ding ? ” said Mrs. TuUiver, who was now in her place again. 

“ He ’s such a boy for 2)udding as never was ; an’ a growing 
boy like that, — it ’s dreadful to think o’ their stintin’ him.” 

“ And what money ’ud he want ? ” said Mr. TuUiver, Whose 
instinct told him that the services of this admirable M.A. 
would bear a high price. 

“ Why, I know of a cdergjonan who asks a hundred and fifty 
with his youngest pupils, and he ’s not to be mentioned witff 
Stelling, the man I speak of. I know, on good authority, that 
one of the chief peoifie at Oxford said, “ Stelling might get 
the highest honours if he chose. But he did n’t care about 
university honours ; he ’s a quiet man — not noisy.” 

“Ah, a deal better — a deal better,” said Mr. Tnlliver; 
“but a hundred and fifty’s an uncommon price. I never 
thought o’ paying so much as that.” 

“ A good education, let me tell you, TuUiver, — a good edu- 
cation is cheajD at the money. But Stelling is moderate in his 
terms ; he ’s not a grasj)ing man. I ’ve no doubt he ’d take 
your boy at a hundred, and that ’s what you would n’t get 
many other clergymen to do. I ’ll write to him about it, if 
you like.” 

Mr. TuUiver rubbed his knees, and looked at the carpet in 
a meditative manner. 

“ But belike he ’s a bachelor,” observed Mrs. TuUiver, in the 
interval ; “ an’ I ’ve no ojnnion o’ housekeeijers. There was 
my brother, as is dead an’ gone, had a housekeeper once, an’ 
she took half the feathers out o’ the best bed, an’ packed ’em 
up an’ sent ’em away. An’ it ’s unknown the linen she made 
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away with — Stott her name was. It ’ud break my heart to 
send Tom where there ’s a housekeeper, an’ I hope you won’t 
think of it, Mr. Tulliver.” 

“You may set your mind at rest on that score, Mrs. TuUi- 
ver,” said Mr. Eiley, “ for Stelling is married to as nice a little 
woman as any man need wish for a wife. There is n’t a kinder 
little soul in the world ; I know her family well. She has 
very much your complexion, — light curly hair. She comes of 
a good Mudport family, and it ’s not every offer that would 
have been acceptable in that quarter. But Stelling ’s not an 
every-day man ; rather a particular fellow as to the people he 
chooses to be connected with. But I thmL he would have no 
objection to take your son; I think he would not, on my 
representation.” 

“ I don’t know what he could have against the lad,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, with a slight touch of motherly indignation; “a 
nice fresh-skinned lad as anybody need wish to see.” 

“ But there ’s one thing I ’m thinking on,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
turning his head on one side and looking at Mr. Riley, after a 
long perusal of the carpet. “ Would n’t a parson be almost too 
high-learnt to bring up a lad to be a man o’ business ? My 
notion o’ the parsons was as they ’d got a sort o’ learning as 
lay mostly out o’ sight. And that is ii’t what I want for Tom. 
I want him to know ligure.s, and write like print, and see into 
things quick, and know what folks mean, and how to wrap 
things up in words as are n’t actionable. It ’s an uncommon 
fine thing, that is,” concluded Mr. Tulliver, shaking his head, 
“ when you can let a man know what you think of him without 
paying for it.” 

“ Oh, my dear Tulliver,” said Mr. Eiley, “you ’re quite under 
a mistake about the clergy ; all the best schoolmasters are of 
the clergy. The schoolmasters who are not clergymen are a 
very low set of men generally.” 

“Ay, that Jacobs is, at the ’cademy,” interposed Mr. Tulliver, 

“To be sure, — men who have failed in other trades, most 
likely. Eow, a clergyman is a gentleman by profession and 
education ; and besides that, he has the knowledge that will 
ground a boy, and prepare him for entering on any career with 
credit. There may be some clergymen who are mere book- 
men ; but you may depend upon it, Stelling is not one of them, 
— - a man that ’s wide awake, let me tell you. Drop him a 
hint, and that ’s enough. You talk of figures, now ; you have 
only to say to Stelling, ‘ I want my son to be a thorough arith- 
metician,’ and you may leave the rest to him.” 
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Mr. Eiley paused a moment, -while Mr. Tulliver, some-what 
reassured as to clerical tutorship, was in-wardly rehearsing to an 
imaginary Mr. Stelling the statement, “ I want my son to know 
’rethmetic.” 

“You see, my dear Tulliver,” Mr. Eiley continued, “when 
you get a thoroughly educated man, like Stelling, he ’s at no 
loss to take up any branch of instruction. When a workman 
knows the use of his tools, he can make a door as well as a 
window.” 

“Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Tulliver, almost convinced now 
that the clergy must be the best of schoolmasters. 

“ Well, I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do for you,” said Mr. Eiley, 
“ and I would n’t do it for everybody. I ’ll see Stelling’s father- 
in-law, or drop him a line when I get back to Mudport, to say 
that you wish to jdace your boy with his son-in-law, and I 
daresay Stelling will write to you, and send you his terms.” 

“ But there ’s no hurry, is there ? ” said Mrs. Tulliver ; “ for 
I hope, l^r. Tulliver, you won’t let Tom begin at his new school 
before Midsummer. He began at the ’cademy at the Ladyday 
quarter, and you see what good ’s come of it.” 

“Ay, ay, Bessy, never brew wi’ bad malt upo’ Michaelmas- 
day, else you ’ll have a poor tap,” said Mr. Tulliver, winking 
and smiling at Mr. Eiley, with the natural pride of a man who 
has a buxom wife conspicuously his inferior in intellect. “ But 
it ’s true there ’s no hurry; you’ve hit it there, Bessy.” 

“ It might be as well not to defer the arrangement too long,” 
said Mr. Rilej’^, quietly, “ for Stelling may have propositions 
from other parties, and I know he would not take more than 
two or three boarders, if so many. If I were you, I think I 
would enter on the subject with Stelling at once : there ’s no 
necessity for sending the boy before Midsummer, but I would 
be on the safe side, and make sure that nobody forestalls you.” 

“Ay, there ’s sunimat in that,” said Mr. Tulliver. 

“ Father,” broke in Maggie, who had stolen unperceived to 
her father’s elbow again, listening with parted lips, while she 
held her doll topsy-turvy, and crashed its nose against the 
wood of the chair, — “ father, is it a long way off where Tom 
is to go ? Sha’n’t we ever go to see him ? ” 

“ I don’t know, my wench,” said the father, tenderly. “ Ask 
Mr. Riley ; he knows.” 

Maggie came round promptly in front of Mr. Riley, and said, 
“ How far is it, please, sir ? ” 

“Oh, a long, long way oft',” that gentleman answered, being 
of opinion that children, when they are not naughty, should 
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always be spoken to jocosely. “ You must borrow the seven- 
leagued boots to get to him.” 

“ That ’s nonsense ! ” said Maggie, tossing her head haughtily, 
and turning away, with the tears springing in her eyes. She 
began to dislike Mr. Kiley ; it was evident he thought her silly 
and of no consequence. 

“ Hush, Maggie ! for shame of you, asking questions and 
chattering,” said her mother. “Come and sit down on your 
little stool, and hold your tongue, do. ISiit,” added Mrs. Tul- 
liver, who had her own alarm awakened, “ is it so far off as I 
could n’t wash him and mend him ? ” 

“ About tifteen miles ; that ’s all,” said Mr. Eiley. “ You can 
drive there and back in a day quite comfortably. Or — Stal- 
ling is a hospitable, pleasant man — he ’d be glad to have you 
stay.” 

“ But it ’s too far off for the linen, I doubt,” said Mrs. Tulli- 
ver, sadly. 

The entrance of supper opportunely adjourned this difficulty, 
and relieved Mr. Biley from the labour of sugge.sting some solu- 
tion or compromise, — a hilwur which he would otlierwise doubt- 
less have undertaken ; for, as you perceive, he was a man of 
very obliging manners. And he had really given himself the 
trouble of recommending Mr. Stelling to his friend Tulliver 
without any positive expectation of a solid, definite advantage 
resulting to himself, notwithstanding the subtle indications to 
the contrary which might have misled a too sagacious observer. 
For there is nothing more widely mi.sleading than sagacity if it 
happens to get on a wrong scent ; and sagacity, persuaded that 
men usually act and speak from distinct motives, with a con- 
sciously proposed end in view, is certain to waste its energies 
on imaginary game. Plotting covetousness and deliberate con- 
trivance, in order to compass a selfish end, are nowhere abun- 
dant but in the world of the dramatist; they demand too 
intense a mental action for many of our fellow-parishioners to 
be guilty of them. It is easy enough to spoil the lives of our 
neighbours without taking so much trouble ; we can do it by 
lazy acquiescence and lazy omission, by trivial falsities for 
which we hardly know a reason, by small frauds neutralised 
by small extravagances, by maladroit flatteries, and clumsily 
improvised insinuations. We live from hand to mouth, most 
of us, with a small family of immediate desires ; we do little 
else than snatch a morsel to satisfy the hungry brood, rarely 
thinking of seed-corn or the. next year’s crop. 

Mr. Riley was a man of business, and not cold towards his 
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own interest, yet even he was more under the influence of 
small promptings than of far-sighted designs. He had no 
private understanding with the Rev. Walter Stelling; on the 
contrary, he knew very little of that M.A. and his acquire- 
ments, — not quite enough, perhaps, to warrant so strong a 
recommendation of him as he had given to his friend Tulliver. 
But he believed Mr. Stelling to be an excellent classic, for 
Gadsby had said so, and Gadsby’s first cousin was an Orford 
tutor ; which was better ground for the belief even than his 
own immediate observation rvould have been, for though Mr. 
Riley had received a tincture of the classics at the great Mud- 
port Free School, and had a sense of understanding Latin gen- 
erally, his comprehension of any particular Latin was not ready. 
Doubtless there remained a subtle aroma from his juvenile con- 
tact with the “De Senectute ” and the fourth book of the 
“ .dLneid,” but it had ceased to be distinctly recognisable as 
classical, and was only perceived in the higher finish and force 
of his auctioneering style. Then, Stelling was an Oxford man, 
and the Oxford men were always — no, no, it was the Cambridge 
men who were always good mathematicians. But a man who 
had had a university education could teach anything he liked ; 
especially a man like Stelling, who had made a speech at a 
Mudport dinner on a political occasion, and had acquitted him- 
self so well that it was generally remarked, this son-in-law of 
Timpson’s was a sharp fellow. It was to be expected of a 
Mudport man, from the parish of St. Ursula, that he would 
not omit to do a good turn to a son-in-law of Timpson’s, for 
Timpson was one of the most useful and influential men in the 
parish, and had a good deal of business, which he knew how 
to put into the right hands. Mr. Riley liked such men, quite 
apart from any money which might be diverted, through their 
good judgment, from less worthy pockets into his own ; and it 
would be a satisfaction to him to say to Timpson on his re- 
turn home, “ I ’ve secured a good pupil for your son-in-law.” 
Timpson had a large family of daughters ; Mr. Riley felt for 
him ; besides, Louisa Tiinpson’s face, with its light curls, had 
been a familiar object to him over the pew wainscot on a Sunday 
for nearly fifteen years ; it Avas natural her husband should be 
a commendable tutor, hloreover, Mr. Riley knew of no other 
schoolmaster whom he had any ground for recommending in 
preference ; Avhy, then, should he not recommend Stelling ? 
His friend Tulliver had asked him for an opinion ; it is always 
chilling, in friendly intercourse, to say you have no opinion to 
give. And if you deliver an opimon at all, it is mere stupidly 
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not to do it with an air of conviction and well-founded knowl- 
edge. You make it your own in uttering it, and naturally get 
fond of it. Thus Mr. Kiley, knowing no harm of Stelling to 
begin with, and wishing him well, so far as he had any wishes 
at all concerning him, had no sooner recommended him than 
he began to think with admiration of a man recommended on 
such high authority, and would soon have gathered so warm 
an interest on the subject, that if Mr. Tulliver had in the 
end declined to send Tom to Stelling, Mr, lliley would have 
thought his “ friend of the old school ” a thoroughly pig-headed 
fellow. 

If you blame Mr. lliley very severely for giving a recom 
mendation on such slight grounds, I must say you are rather 
hard upon him. Why should an auctioneer and appraiser 
thirty years ago, who had as good as forgotten his free-school 
Latin, be expected to manifest a delicate scrupulosity which is 
not always exhibited by gentlemen of the learned professions, 
even in our present advanced stage of morality ? 

Besides, a man with the milk of humau kindness in him 
can scarcely abstain from doing a good-natured action, and one 
cannot he good-natured all round. Nature lierself occasion- 
ally quarters an inconvenient parasite on an animal towards 
whom she has otherwise no ill-will. What then ? We admire 
her care for the parasite. If Mr, Kiley had shrunk from 
giving a recommendation that was not based on valid evidence, 
he would not have helired Mr. Stelling to a paying pupil, and 
that would not have been so weU for the reverend gentleman. 
Consider, too, that all the pleasant little dim ideas and com- 
placencies — of standing urell with Timpson, of dispensing 
advice when he was asked for it, of impressing his friend Tul- 
liver with additional respect, of saying something, and saying 
it emphaticaKy, with other inappreciably minute ingredients 
that went along with the warm hearth and the brandy-and- 
water to make up Mr. Riley’s consciousness on this occasion— 
would have been a mere blank. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

TOM rs EXPECTED. 

It was a heavy disappointment to Maggie that she was not 
allowed to go with her father in the gig when he went to fetch 
Tom home from tlie academy ; but fiie morning was too wet, 
Mrs. Tulliver said, for a little girl to go out in her best bonnet. 
Maggie took the opposite view very strongly, and it was a 
direct consequence of this difference of opinion that when her 
mother was in the act of brushing out the reluctant black 
crop, Maggie suddenly rushed from under her hands and 
dipped her head in a basin of water standing near, in the 
vindictive determination that there should be no more chance 
of curls that day. 

“Maggie, Maggie!” exclaimed Mrs. Tulliver, sitting stout 
and helpless with the brushes on her lap, “what is to become 
of you if you ’re so naughty ? I ’ll tell your aunt Glegg and 
your aunt Pullet when they come next week, and they ’ll never 
love you any more. Oh dear, oh dear! look at your clean 
pinafore, wet from top to bottom. Folks ’ull tliink it’s a 
judgment on me as I’ve got such a child, — they’ll think I’ve 
done suinmat wicked.” 

Before this remonstrance was finished, Maggie was already 
out of hearing, making her way towards the great attic that 
ran under the old high-pitched roof, shaking the water from 
her black locks as she ran, like a Skye terrier escaped from 
his bath. This attic was Maggie's favourite retreat on a wet 
day, when the weather was not too cold ; here she fretted out 
all her ill-humours, and talked aloud to the worm-eaten floors 
and the worm-eaten shelves, and the dark rafters fest<mned 
with cobwebs ; and here she kept a Fetish which she punished 
for all her misfortunes. This rvas the trunk of a large wooden 
doll, which once stared with the roundest of eyes above the 
reddest of cheeks; but was now entirely defaced by a long 
cai’eer of vicarious suffering. Three nails driven into the 
head commemorated as many crises in Maggie’s nine years of 
earthly struggle ; that luxury of vengeance having been sug- 
gested to her by the picture of Jael destroying Sisera in the 
old Bible. last nail had been driven in with a fiercer 
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stroke than usual, for the Fetish on that occasion represented 
aunt Glegg. But immediately afterwards Maggie had reflected 
that if she drove many nails in, she would not be so well able 
to fancy that the head was hiu-t when she knocked it against 
the wall, nor to comfort it, and make believe to poultice it, 
when her fury was abated; for even aunt Glegg would be 
pitiable when she had been hurt very much, and thoroughly 
humiliated, so as to beg her niece’s pardon. Since then she 
had driven no more nails in, but had soothed herself by alter- 
nately grinding and beating the wooden head against the rough 
brick of the great chimneys that made, two square pillars sup- 
porting the roof. That was what she did this morning on 
reaching the attic, sobbing all the while witli a passion that 
expelled every other form of consciousness, — even the memory 
of the grievance that had caused it. As at last the sobs were 
getting quieter, and the grinding less fierce, a sudden beam of 
sunshine, falling through the wire lattice across the worm-eaten 
shelves, made her throw away the Fetish and run to the win- 
dow. The sun was really breaking out ; the sound of the mill 
seemed cheerful again; the granary doors were open; and 
there was Yap, the queer white-and-brown terrier, with one 
ear turned back, trotting about and snitting vaguely, as if he 
were in search of a companion. It was irresistible. Maggie 
tossed her hair back and ran down-stairs, seized her bonnet 
without putting it on, peeped, and then dashed along the pas- 
sage lest she should encounter her mother, and was quickly 
out in the yard, whirling round like a Pythoness, and singing 
as she whirled, “Yap, Yap, Tom’s coming home!” while Yap 
danced and barked round her, as much as to say, if there was 
any noise wanted he was the dog for it. 

“Hegh, hegh. Miss ! you’ll make yourself giddy, an’ tumble 
down i’ the dirt,” said Luke, the head miller, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of forty, black-eyed and black-haired, subdued 
by a general mealiness, like an auricula. 

Maggie paused in her whirling and said, staggering a little, 
“ Oh no, it does n’t make me giddy, Luke ; may I go into the 
mill with you ? ” 

Maggie loved to linger in the great spaces of the mill, and 
often came out ■with her black hair powdered to a soft white 
ness that made her dark eyes flash out with new fire. The 
resolute din, the unresting motion of the great stones, giving 
her a dim, delicious awe as at the presence of an uncontrollable 
force ; the meal for ever pouring, pouring ; the fine white 
powder softening all surfaces, and making the very spider-nets 
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look like a faery laoe-work ; the sweet, pure scent of the 
meal, — all helped to make Maggie feel that the mill was a 
little world apart from her outside every-day life. The spiders 
were especially a subject of speculation with her. She won- 
dered if they had any relatives outside the mill, for in that 
case there must be a painful difficulty in their family inter- 
course, — a fat and floury spider, accustomed to take his fly 
well dusted with meal, must suffer a little at a cousin’s table 
where the fly was au natural, and the lady-spiders must be 
mutually shocked at each other’s appearance. But the part of 
the mill she liked best was the topmost story, — the corn-hutch, 
where there were the great heaps of grain, which she could sit 
on and slide down continually. She was in the habit of taking 
this recreation as she conversed with Luke, to whom she was 
very communicative, wishing him to think well of her under- 
standing, as her father did. 

Perhaps she felt it necessary to recover her position with 
him on the present occasion, for, as she sat sliding on the 
heap of grain near which he was busying himself, she said, at 
that shrill pitch which was requisite in mill-society, — 

“ I think you never road any book but the Bible, did you, 
Luke ? ” 

“iNay, Miss, an’ not much o’ that,” said Luke, with great 
frankness. “I’m no reader, I aren’t.” 

“ But if I lent you one of my Ixioks, Luke ? I ’ve not got 
any very pretty books that rvouhl be easy for you to read ; but 
there’s ‘Pug’s Tour of Europe,’ — that would tell you all 
about the different sorts of people in the world, and if you 
did n’t understand the reading, the pictures would help you ; 
they show the looks and ways of the people, and what they do. 
There ai’e the Dutchmen, very fat, and smoking, you know, 
and one sitting on a barrel.” 

“Nay, Miss, I’n no opinion o’ Dutchmen. There be n’t 
much good i’ knowin’ about them.” 

“ But they ’re our fellow-creatures, Luke ; we ought to 
know about our fellow-creatures.” 

“Not much o’ fellow-creaturs, I think, Miss; all I know — 
my old master, as war a knowin’ man, used to say, says he, 
‘If e’er I sow my wheat wi’out brinin’, I ’m a Dutchman,’ says 
he ; an’ that war as much as to say as a Dutchman war a fool, 
or next door. Nay, nay, I are n’t goin’ to bother mysen about 
Dutchmen. There ’s fools enoo, an’ rogues enoo, wi’out lookin’ 
i’ books for ’em.” 

“Oh, well,” said Maggie, rather foiled by Luke’s unexpeet 
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edly decided views about Dutchmen, “ perhaps you would like 
‘Animated Nature' better; that’s not Dutchmen, you know, 
but elephants and kangaroos, and the civet-cat, and the sun- 
iish, and a bird sitting on its tail, — I forget its name. There 
are countries full of those creatures, instead of horses and 
cows, you know. Shouldn’t you like to know about them, 
Luke?” 

“Nay, Miss, I ’n got to keep count o’ the flour an’ corn; I 
can’t do wi’ knowin’ so many things besides my work. That’s 
what brings folks to the gallows, — knowin’ everything but what 
they ’n got to get their bread by. An’ they ’re mostly lies, I 
think, what ’s printed i’ the books : them printed sheets are, 
anyhow, as the men cry i’ the streets.” 

“ Why, you ’re like my brother Tom, Luke,” said Maggie, 
wishing to turn the conversation agreeably ; “ Tom ’s not fond 
of reading. I love Tom so dearly, Luke, — better than anybody 
else in the world. When he grows up I shall keep his house, 
and we shall always live together. I can tell him everything 
he does n’t know. But I think Tom ’s clever, for all he does n’t 
like books ; he makes beautiful whipcord and rabbit-pens.” 

“Ah,” said Luke, “but he ’ll be fine an’ vexed, as the rabbits 
are all dead.” 

“Dead!” screamed Maggie, jumping up from her sliding 
seat on the corn. “ Oh dear, Luke ! What I the lop-eared one, 
and the spotted doe that Tom spent all his money to buy ? ” 

“As dead as moles,” said Luke, fetching his comparison 
from the nnmistakeable corpses nailed to the stable-wall. 

“ Oh dear, Luke,” said Maggie, in a piteous tone, while the 
big tears rolled down her cheek ; “ Tom told me to take care 
of ’em, and I forgot. What shall I do?” 

“Well, you see. Miss, they were in that far tool-house, an’ it 
was nobody’s business to see to ’em. I reckon Master Tom 
told Harry to feed ’em, but there ’s no countin’ on Harry ; he ’« 
an offal creator as iver come about the primises, he is. He 
remembers nothing but his own inside — an’ I wish it ’ud gripe 
him.” 

“Oh, Luke, Tom told me to be sure and remember the 
rabbits every day ; but how could I, when they did n’t come 
into my head, you know ? Oh, he will be so angry with me, 
I know he will, and so sorry about his rabbits, and so am I 
sorr^ Oh, what shall I do ? ” 

“Don’t you fret. Miss,” said Luke, soothingly; “they’re 
nash things, them lop-eared rabbits ; they ’d happen ha’ died, 
if they ’d been fed. Things out o’ uatur uiver thrive : God 
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A’mighty does n’t like ’em. He made the rabbits’ ears to lie 
back, an’ it ’s nothin’ but contrairiness to make ’em hing down 
like a mastiff dog’s. Master Tom ’ull know better nor buy 
such things another time. Don’t you fret, Miss. Will you 
come along home wi’ me, and see my wife ? I ’m a-goin’ this 
minute.” 

The invitation offered an agreeable distraction to Maggie’s 
grief, and her tears gradually subsided as she trotted along by 
Luke’s side to his pleasant cottage, which stood with its apple 
and pear trees, and with the added dignity of a lean-to pig-sty, 
at the other end of the Mill fields. Mrs. Moggs, Luke’s wife, 
was a decidedly agreeable acquaintance. She exhibited her 
hospitality in bread and treacle, and possessed various works 
of art. Maggie actually forgot that she had any special cause 
of sadness this morning, as she .stood on a chair to look at a 
remarkable series of pictures representing the Prodigal Son in 
the costume of Sir Charles Grandison, except that, as might 
have been expected from his defective moral character, he had 
not, like that accomplished hero, the taste and strenrth of 
mind to dispense with a wig. But the indefinable weight the 
dead rabbits had left on her mind caused her to feel more than 
usual pity for the career of this weak young man, particularly 
when she looked at the picture where he leaned against a, tree 
with a flaccid appearance, his knee-breeches unbuttoned and 
his wig awry, while the swine, apparently of some foreig^n 
breed, seemed to insult him by their good spirits over their 
feast of husks. 

“ I ’m very glad his father took him back again, are n’t yon, 
Luke ? ” she said. “ For he wis very sorry, you know, and 
would n’t do Avrong again.” 

“Eh, Miss,” said Luke, “he ’d be no great shakes, I doubt, 
let ’s feyther do what he would for him.” 

That was a painful thought to Maggie, and she wished much 
that the subsequent history of the young man had not been 
left a blank. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TOM COMES HOME. 

Tom was to arrive early in tlie afternoon, and there was 
another fluttering heart besides Maggie’s when it was late 
enough for the sound of the gig-wlieels to be expected ; for 
if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong feeling, it was fondness for her 
boy. At last the sound came, — that quick light bowling of 
the gig-wheels, — and in spite of the wind, which was blowing 
the clouds about, and was not likely to respect Mrs. Tulliver’s 
curls and cap-strings, she came outside the door, and even 
held her hand on Maggie’s offending head, forgetting all the 
griefs of the morning. 

“There he is, my sweet lad! But, Lord ha’ mercy! he’s 
got never a collar on ; it ’s been lost on the road, I ’ll be bound, 
and spoilt the set.” 

Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms open; IMaggie jumped 
first on one leg and then on the other ; while Tom descended 
from the gig, and said, with masculine reticence as to the 
tender emotions, “Hallo! Yap — what! are you there?” 

Nevertheless he submitted to be kissed willingly enough, 
though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a strangling fashion, 
while his blue-grey eyes wandered towards the croft and the 
lambs and the river, where he promised himself that he would 
begin to fish the first thing to-morrow morning. He was one 
of those lads that grow everywhere in England, and at twelve 
or thirteen years of age look as much alike .as goslings, — a 
lad with light-brown hair, cheeks of cream and roses, full lips, 
indeterminate nose and eyebrows, — a physiognomy in which 
It seems impossible to discern anything but the generic char- 
acter of boyhood ; as different as possible from poor Maggie’s 
phiz, which Nature seemed to have moulded and coloured with 
the most decided intention. But that same Nature has the 
deep cunning which hides itself under the appearance of open- 
nes.s, so that simple people think they can see through her 
quite well, and all the while she is secretly preparing a refuta- 
tion of their confident prophecies. Under these average boy- 
ish physiognomies that she seems to turn off by the gross, she 
conceals some of her most rigid, inflexible purposes, some of 
her most unmodifi.ahlc eh.aracters ; and the dark-eyed, demon- 
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strative, rebellious sirl may after all turn out to be a passive 
being compared u'itli tliis pink-and-wliite bit of masculinity 
■ffith the indeterminate features. 

“Maggie,” said Tom, eoufideiitially, taking her into a comer, 
as soon as his mother was gone out to examine his box, and 
the Tvarm parlour had taken off the chill he had felt from the 
long drive, “you don’t know what I've got in my pockets,” 
nodding his head up and down as a means of rousing her 
sense of mystery. 

“No,” said jNlaggie. “How stodgy they look, Tom! Is it 
marls (marbles) or cobnuts ? ” Maggie’s heart sank a little, 
because Tom always said it was “ no good ” playing with her 
at those games, she played so badly. 

“ Marls ! no ; I o swopped all mv marls with the little fel- 
lows, and cobnuts are uo fun, you silly, only when the nuts are 
green. But see here ! ” lie drew something half out of his 
right-hand pocket. 

“ What is it ? ’’ said JIaggie, in a whisper. “ I can see 
nothing but a bit of yellow.” 

“ Why, it ’s — a — now — guess, Maggie ! ” 

“ Oh, I can’t guess, Tom,” said Maggie, imimtiently. 

“Don’t be a spitfire, else I won't tell j^u,” said Tom, 
thrusting his hand back into his pocket and looking deter- 
mined. 

“ No, Tom,” said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold of the 
arm that was held stiiily in the pocket. “I’m not cross, Tom ; 
it was only because I can’t bear guessing. Please be good 
to me.” 

Tom’s arm slowly relaxed, and he .said, “ W^ell, then, it ’s a new- 
fish-line — two new uns, — one for you, Maggie, all to yourself. 
I would n’t go halves in the toffee and gingerbread on purpose 
to save the money ; and Gibson and Spouncer fought with me 
because I wouldn’t. And here’s hooks; see here — I say, 
iGonit we go and fish to-morrow down by the Round Pool? 
And you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put the worms 
on, and everything ; won’t it be fun ? ” 

Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s neck 
and hug him, and hold her cheek against his without speaking, 
while he slowly unwound some of the line, saying, after a 
pause, — 

“Wasn’t T a good brother, now, to buy you a line all to 
yourself? You know, I needn’t have bought it, if I had n’t 
liked.” 

“ Yes, very, very good — I do love you, Tom.” 
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Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was looking at 
the hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 

“And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn’t give in 
about the toffee.” 

“ Oil, dear ! I wish they would n’t fight at your school, Tom. 
Did n’t it hurt you ? ” 

“Hurt me? no,” said Tom, putting up the hooks again, 
taking out a large pocket-knife, and slowly opening the largest 
blade, which he looked at meditatively as he rubbed his finger 
along it. Then he added, — 

“ I gave Spouncer a black eye, I know ; that ’s what he got 
by wanting to leather me ; I was n’t going to go halves because 
anybody leathered me.” 

“ Oh, how brave you are, Tom ! I think you’re like Sam- 
son. If there came a lion roaring at me, I think you’d fight 
him, would n't you, Tom ? ” 

“How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly thing? 
There ’s no lions, only in the shows.” 

“Xo; but if we were in the lion countries^ — I mean in 
Africa, where it ’s very hot ; the lions eat people there. I 
can show it you in the book where I read it.” 

“ 'Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

“ But if you had n’t got a gun, — we might have gone out, 
you know, not thinking, just as we go fishing ; and then a 
great lion might run towards us roaring, and we could n’t get 
away from him. What should you do, Toni ? ” 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptuously, 
saying, “But the lion is nit coming. What’s the use of 
talking ? ” 

“ But I like to fancy how it would be,” said Maggie, follow- 
ing him. “ Just think what you would do, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, Maggie ! you’re such a silly. I shall go 
and see my rabbits.” 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not tell 
the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom in trembling 
silence as he went out, thinking how she could tell him the 
news so as to soften at once his sorrow and his anger ; for 
Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of all things; it was quite a 
different anger from her own. 

“Tom,” she said timidly, when they were out of doors, 
“ how much money did you give for your rabbits ? ” 

“ Two half-crowns and a sixpence,” said Tom, promptly. 

“I think I’ve got a great deal more than that in my steel 
purse up-stairs. I ’ll ask mother to give it you.” 
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“■What for?” said Tom. “1 don’t want yonr money, you 
silly thing. I ’ve got a great deal more money than you, be- 
cause I ’m a boy. I always have half-sovereigns and sovereigns 
for my Christmas boxes because I shall be a man, and you only 
have five-shilling pieces, because you ’re only a girl.” 

“Well, but, Tom — if mother would let me give you two 
half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your 
pocket and spend, you know, and buy some more rabbits 
with it?” 

“ More rabbits ? I don’t want any more.” 

“ Oh, but, Tom, they ’re all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned round 
towards Maggie. “ You forgot to feed ’em, then, and Harry 
forgot ? ” he said, his colour heightening for a moment, but 
soon subsiding. “ I ’ll pitch into Harry. I ’ll have him turned 
away. And I don’t love you, Maggie. You sha’n’t go fishing 
with me to-morrow. I told you to go and see the rabbits every 
day.” He walked on again. . 

“Yes, but I forgot — and 1 couldn’t help it, indeed, 
Tom. I’m so very sorry,” said Maggie, Avhile the tears 
rushed fast. 

"You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom, severely, “and I’m 
sorry I bought you the fish-line, I don’t love you.” 

“ Oh, Tom, it ’s very cruel,” sobbed Maggie. “ I ’d forgive 
you, if yoM forgot anything — I wouldn’t mind what you did 
— I’d forgive you and love you.” 

“Yes, you’re a silly ; but I never do forget things, 1 
don’t.” 

“ Oh, please forgive me, Tom ; my heart will break,” said 
Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, and laying 
her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a per- 
emptory tone, “ How, Maggie, you just listen. Are n’t I a 
good brother to you?” 

“Ye-ye-es,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and fallii^ 
convulsedly. 

“Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this quarter, and 
mean to buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, and wouldn’t 
go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer fought me because I 
wouldn’t?” 

“ Ye-ye-es — and I — lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

“But you ’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked 
the paint off my lozenge-box, and the holidays before that 
you let the boat drag my fish-line down when I ’d set you to 
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■watch it, and you pushed your head through my kite, all for 
nothing.” 

“But I didn’t mean,” said Maggie ; “I couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes, you could,” said Tom, “if you’d minded what you 
were doing. And you ’re a naughty girl, and you sha’n’t go 
fishing with me to-morrow.” 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie 
towards the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, and complain 
to him of Harry. 

Maggie stood motionless, except from her sobs, for a minute 
or two ; tlien she turned round and run into the house, and up 
to her attic, where she sat on the floor, and laid her head 
against the worm-eaten shelf, with a erusliing sense of misery. 
Tom was come home, and she had thought how happy she 
should be ; and now he was cruel to her. What use was any- 
thing, if Tom didn’t love her? Oh, he was very cruel! 
Hadn’t she wanted to give him the money, and said how 
very sorry she was? She knew she was naughty to her 
mother, but she had never been naughty to Tom — had 
never meant to be naughty to him. 

“Oh, he is eruel ! ” hlaggie sold ed aloud, finding a wretched 
pleasure in the hollow resonance that came through the long 
empty space of the attic. She never thought of Ijeating or 
grinding her Fetish ; she was too miserable to be angry. 

These bitter sorrows of childliood ! when sorrow is all new 
and strange, when hope has not yet got wings to fly beyond 
the days and weeks, and the space from summer to summer 
seems measureless. 

Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the attic, and 
it must be tea-time, and they were all having their tea, and 
not thinking of her. Well, then, she would stay up there 
and starve herself, — hide herself behind the tub, and stay 
there all night, — and then they would all bo frightened, and 
Tom would be sorry. Thus Maggie thought in the pride of her 
heart, as she crept behind the tub ; but presently she began to 
cry again at the idea that they did n’t mind her being there.' 
If she went down again to Tom now — would he forgive her? 
Perhaps her father would be there, and he would take her 
part. But then she Avanted Tom to forgive her because he 
loved her, not because his father told him. Xo, she would 
never go down if Tom did n’t come to fetch her. This resolu- 
tion lasted in gre-at intensity for five dark minutes behind the 
tub ; but then the need of being loved — the strongest need in 
poor Maggie’s nature — began to wrestle with her pride, and 
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soon threw it. She, erept from behiiul her tub into the twi- 
light of the long attic, but just then she heard a quick footstep 
on the stairs. 

Tom had been too much interested in his talk with Luke, in 
going the round of the premises, walking in and out where he 
pleased, and whittling sticks without any particular reason, — 
except that he didn’t whittle sticks at school, — to think of 
Maggie and the effect his anger had produced on her. He 
meant to punish her, and th.it business having been performed, 
he occupied himself with other matters, like a practical person. 
But when he had been called in to tea, his father said, “ Why, 
where ’s the little weneli ? ” and Mrs. Tulliver, almost at the 
same moment, said, “Where’s your tittle sister?” — both of 
them having supposed tliat Maggie and Tom had been together 
all the afternoon. 

“I don’t know,’’ said Tom. He didn’t want to “tell” of 
Maggie, though he was angry with her ; for Tom Tulliver waa 
a lad of honour. 

“What ! has n’t she been playing with you all this while ?” 
said the father. “She’d been thinking o’ nothing but your 
coming home.” 

“ I have n’t seen her this two hours,” says Tom, commencing 
on the plumcake. 

“ Goodness heart ! she ’s got drownded ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tulliver, rising from her seat and running to the window. 
“How could you let her do so?” she added, as became a 
fearful woman, accusing she didn’t know whom of she didn’t 
know what. 

“Nay, nay, she ’s none di'ownded,” said Mr. Tulliver. 
“You’ve been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom?” 

“ I ’m Sure I have n’t, father,” said Tom, indignantly. “ I 
think she’s in the house.” 

“Perhaps up in that attic,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “a-singing 
and talking to herself, and forgetting all about mesd-times.” 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
cather sharply, — his perspicacity or his fatherly fondness 
for Maggie making him suspect that the lad had been hard 
upon “ the little un,” else she would never have left his side. 
“And be good to her, do you hear ? Else I ’ll let you know 
better.” 

Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mi‘. Tulliver was a per- 
emptory man, and, as he said, would never let anybody get hold 
of his whip-hand; but he went out rather sullenly, carrying 
his piece of ])lumcnke, and not intending to.reprievo Maggie's 
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punishment, which was no more than she deserved. Tom was 
only thirteen, and had no decided views in grammar and arith- 
metic, regarding them for the most part as open questions, but 
he was particularly clear and positive on one point, — namely, 
that he would punish everybody who deserved it. Why, he 
would n’t have minded being punished himself if he deserved 
it ; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, tliat Maggie heard on the stairs, 
when her need of love had triumphed over her pride, and she 
was going down with her swollen eyes and dishevelled hair to 
beg for pity. At least her father would stroke her head and 
say, “Never mind, my wench.” It is a wonderful subduei; 
this need of love, — this hunger of the heart, — as peremptory 
as that other hunger by which Nature forces us to submit to 
the yoke, and change the face of the world. 

But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to beat 
violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only stood still 
at the top of the stairs and said, “ Maggie, you ’re to come 
down.” But she rushed to him and clung round his neck, 
sobbing, “Oh, Tom, please forgive me — I can’t bear it— -I will 
always be good — always remember things — do love me — 
please, dear Tom!” 

We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. We keep 
apart when we have quarrelled, express ourselves in well-bred 
phrases, and in this way preserve a dignified alienation, show- 
ing much firmness on one side, and swallowing much grief on 
the other. We no longer approximate in our behaviour to the 
mere impulsiveness of the lower animals, but conduct ourselves 
in every respect like members of a highly civilised society. 
Maggie and Tom were still very much like young animals, and 
so she could rub her cheek against his, and kiss his ear in a 
random sobbing way ; and there were tender fibres in the lad 
that had been used to answer to Maggie’s fondling, so that 
he behaved with a weakness quite inconsistent with his reso- 
lution to punish her as much as she deserved. He actually 
began to kiss her in return, and say, — 

“ Don’t cry, then, Magsie ; here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth 
for the cake and bit a piece ; and then Tom bit a piece, just for 
company, and they ate together and rubbed each other’s cheeks 
and brows and noses together, while they ate, with a humilia* 
ting resemblance to two friendly ponies. 

“ Come along, Magsie, and have tea,” said Tom at last, when 
there was no more cake exceot what was down-stairs. 
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So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morning 
Maggie was trotting with her own fishing-rod in one hand and 
a handle of the basket in the other, stepping always, by a 
peculiar gift, in the muddiest places, and looking dai-kly radiant 
from under her beaver-bonnet because Tom was good to her. 
She had told Tom, however, that she should like him to put 
the worms on the hook for her, although she accepted his 
word when he assured her that worms couldn’t feel (it was 
Tom’s private opinion that it did n’t much matter if they. did). 
He knew all about worms, and fish, and those things ; and what 
birds were mischievous, and how padlocks opened, and which 
way the handles of the gates were to be lifted. Maggie thought 
this sort of knowledge was very wonderful, — much more diffi- 
cult than remembering what was in the books ; and she was 
rather in awe of Tom’s superiority, for he was the only person 
who called her knowledge “ stuff,” and did not feel surprised 
at her cleverness. Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie 
was a silly little thing; all girls were silly, — they couldn’t 
throw a stone so as to hit anything, could n’t do anything with 
a pocket-knife, and were frightened at frogs. Still, he was 
very fond of his sister, and meant always to take care of her, 
make her his housekeeper, and punish her when she did 
wrong. 

They were on their way to the Bound Pool, — that wonder- 
ful pool, which the floods had made a long while ago. No one 
knew how deep it was ; and it was mysterious, too, that it 
should be almost a perfect round, framed in with willows and 
tall reeds, so that the water was only to be seen when you got 
close to the brink. The sight of the old favourite spot always 
heightened Tom’s good-humour, and he spoke to Maggie in the 
most amicable whispers, as he opened the precious basket and 
prepared their tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the 
rod into her hand. Maggie thought it probable that the small 
fish would come to her hook, and the large ones to Tom’s. 
But she had forgotten all about the fish, and was looking 
dreamily at the glassy water, when Tom said, in a loud whisper, 
“Look, look, Maggie ! ” and came running to prevent her from 
snatching her line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing something 
wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew out her line and 
brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

“ 0 Magsie, you little duck ! Empty the basket.” 

Maggie was not conscious ol unusual merit, but it was enough 
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that Tom called her Magsie, aud was pleased with her. There 
was nothing to mar her delight in tlie whispers and the dreamy 
silences, when she listened to the light dijipiug sounds of the 
rising fish, and the gentle rastling, as if the willows and the 
reeds and the water had their hapjjy Avhisperings also. Mag- 
gie thought it would make a very nice heaven to sit by the 
pool in that way, and never be scolded. She never knew she 
had a bite till Tom told her ; but .she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their hapi)y jiiornings. They trotted along 
and sat down together, with no thought that life would ever 
change much for them ; they would only get bigger and not go 
to school, and it would always be like the holidays ; tliey would 
always live together and be fond of each other. And the mill 
with its booming ; the great ehestnnt-tree under which they 
played at house.s; their own little river, the Hippie, where 
the banks seemed like home, and Tom was always seeing the 
water-rats, while hlaggie gathered the purple plumy tops of 
the reeds, whieli she forgot and dropped afterwards; above 
all, the great Floss, along which they wandered with a sense 
of travel, to s('e the rushing spring-tide, the awful Eagre, come 
up like a hungry monster, or to see the Great Ash which had 
once wailed and groaned like a man, these things would 
always be just the same to them. Tom thought people were 
at a disadvantage who lived on any other spot of the globe; 
and Maggie, when she re:ul about Christiana passing “the 
river over which there is no bridge,” always saw the Floss 
between the green pastures by the Great Ash. 

Life did change for Tom and hlaggie ; and yet they were not 
wrong in believing that the thoughts and loves of these first 
years would always make part of their lives. We could never 
have loved the earth so well if we had had no childhood in it, 
— if it were not the earth where the same flowers come up 
again every spring that we used to gather with our tiny fingers 
as we sat lisping to ourselves on the grass; the same hips 
and haws on the autumn hedgerows ; the same redbreasts 
that we used to call “ God’s birds,” because they did no harm 
to the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and loved because it is 
known ? 

The wood T walk in on this mild May day, with the young 
yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, 
the white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the 
ground ivy at my feet, what grove of tropic palms, what 
strange ferns or splendid broad-petalled blossoms, could ever 
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thrill such deep and delicate fibres within me as this home 
scene? These familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird- 
notes, this sky, with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and 
grassy fields, each with a sort of personality given to it by the 
capricious hedgerows, — such things as these are the mother 
tongue of our imagination, the language that is laden with aU 
the subtle, inextricable associations the fleeting hours of our 
childhood left behind them. Our delight in the sunshine on 
the deep-bladed grass to-ihiy might be no more than the faint 
perception of wearied souls, if it Avere not for the sunshine and 
the grass in the far-ott' years which still live in us, and trans- 
form our perception into love. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE A I' NTS AND UNCLES ABE COMING. 

It was Easter Aveek, and Mi'S. TullivePs cheesecakes were 
more exquisitely light than usual. “ A puff o' vnud 'ud make 
’em blow about like feathers,” Kezia the housemaid said, 
feeling proud to liA^e under a mistress Avho could make such 
pastry; so that no season or circumstances could have been 
more propitious for a family jiarty, even if it had not been ad- 
visable to consult sister Giegg and sister Pullet about Tom’s 
going to school. 

“I’d as lief not invite sister Deane this time,” said Mrs.- 
Tulliver, “for she’s as jealous and haAdng as can be, and’s 
allays trying to make the AA'orst o’ my poor children to their 
aunts and uncles.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Tulliver, “ask her to come. I never 
hardly get a bit o' talk Avith Deane noAv ; Ave haven’t had him 
this six months. IVliat ’s it matter Avhat she says ? My chil- 
dren need be beholding to nobody.” 

“That’s AA'hat yo>i allays say, Mr. Tulliver; but I’m sure 
there’s nobody o' ymir side, neither aunt nor uncle, to leave 
’em so much as a five-pound nt x for a Icggicy. And there ’s 
sister Giegg, and sist(!r I’ullet too, saving money unknovm, 
for they put by all their OAvn interest and butter-money too ; 
their husbands buy ’em everytliing.” Mrs. Tulliver was a 
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mild womaa, but even a sheep will face about a little when 
she has lambs. 

“ Tchuh ! ” said Mr. Tulliver. “ It takes a big loaf when 
there ’s many to breakfast. What signifies your sisters’ bits 
o’ money when they ’ve got half-ardozon nevvies and nieces to 
divide it among? And your sister Deane won’t get ’em to 
leave all to one, I reckon, and ‘make the country cry shame 
on ’em when they are dead ? ” 

“I don’t know what she won’t get ’em to do,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, “ for my children are so awk’ard wi’ their aunts and 
uncles, hlaggie’ s ten times naughtier when they come than 
she is other days, and Tom doesn’t like ’em, bless him! — 
though it ’s more nat’ral in a boy than a gell. And there ’s Lucy 
Deane’s such a good child, — you may set her on a stool, and 
there she ’ll sit for an hour together, and never offer to get off. 
I can’t help loving the child as if she was my own ; and I ’m sure 
she ’s more like vii/ child than sister Deane's, for she ’d allays a 
very poor colour for one of our family, sister Deane had.” 

“Well, well, if you’re fond o’ the child, ask her father and 
mother to bring her with ’em. And won’t you ask their aunt 
and uncle Moss too, and some o’ their children ? ” 

“ Oh dear, Mr. Tulliver, why, there ’d be eight people besides 
the children, and I must put two more leaves i’ the table, 
besides reaching down more o’ the dinner-service ; and you 
know as well as I do, as my sisters and your sister don’t suit 
well together.” 

“ Well, well, do as you like, Bessy,” said Mr. Tulliver, tak- 
ing up his hat and walking out to the mill. Few wives were 
more submissive than Mrs. Tulliver on all points unconnected 
with her family relations ; but she liad been a Miss Dodson, 
and the Dodsons were a very respectable family indeed, — as 
much looked up to as any in their own parish, or the next to 
it. The Miss Dodsons had always been thought to hold up 
their heads very high, and no one was surprised the two eldest 
had married so well, — not at an early age, for that was not the 
practice of the Dodson family. There were particular ways of 
doing everything in that family : particular ways of bleaching 
the linen, of making the cowslip wine, curing the hams, and 
keeping the bottled gooseberries ; so that no daughter of that 
house could be indifferent to the privilege of having been born 
a Dodson, rather than a Gibson or a Watson. Funerals were al- 
ways conducted with peculiar propriety in the Dodson family : 
the hat-bands were never of a blue shade, the gloves never 
split at the thumb, everybody was a mourner who ought to be, 
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and there were always scarfs for the hearers. When one of 
the family was in trouble or sickness, all the rest went to visit 
the unfortunate member, usually at the same time, and ^d not 
shrink from uttering the most disagreeable truths that correct 
family feeling dictated; if the illness or trouble was the 
sufferer’s own fault, it was not in the practice of the Dodson 
family to shrink from saying so. In short, there was in this 
family a peculiar tradition as to what was the right thing in 
household management and social demeanour, and the only 
bitter circumstance attending this superiority was a painful 
inability to approve the condiments or the conduct of families 
ungoverned by the Dodson tradition. A female Dodson, when 
in “ strange houses,” always ate dry bread with her tea, and 
declined any sort of preserves, having no confidence in the 
butter, and thinking that the preserves had probably begun 
to ferment from want of due sugar and boiling. There were 
gome Dodsons less like the family than others, that was 
admitted; but in so far as they were “kin,” they were of 
aecessity better than those who were “ no kin.” And it is 
remarkable that while no individual Dodson was satisfied with 
my other individual Dodson, each was satisfied, not only with 
him or her self, but with the Dodsons collectively. The fee- 
blest member of a family — the one who has the least character 
— is often the merest epitome of the family habits and tradi- 
dons ; and Mrs. Tulliver was a thorough Dodson, though a 
mild one, as small-beer, so long as it is anything, is only de- 
scribable as very weak ale: and though she had groaned 
a little in her youth under the yoke of her elder sisters, and 
still shed occasional tears at their sisterly reproaches, it was 
not in Mrs. Tulliver to be an innovator on the family ideas. 
She was thankful to have been a Dodson, and to have one 
child who took after her own family, at least in his features 
and complexion, in liking salt and in eating beans, which a 
Tulliver never did. 

In other respects the true Dodson was partly latent in Tom, 
and he was as far from appreciating his “ kin ” on the mother’s 
side as Maggie herself, generally absconding for the day with 
a large supply of the most portable food, when he received 
timely warning that his aunts and uncles were coming, — a 
moral symptom from which his aunt Glegg deduced the gloom- 
iest views of his future. It was rather hard on Maggie that 
Tom always absconded without letting her into the secret, 
but the weaker sex are acknowledged to be serious impedv 
mmta m cases of flight. 
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On Wednesday, th.e day before the aunts and uncles were 
coming, there were such various and suggestive scents, as of 
plumcakes in the oven and jellies in the hot state, mingled 
with the aroma of gravy, that it was impossible to feel alto- 
gether gloomy ; there was hope in the air. Tom and Maggie 
made several inroads into the kitchen, and, like other marau- 
ders, were induced to keep aloof for a time only by being 
allowed to carry away a sufficient load of booty. 

“ Tom,” said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the elde^ 
tree, eating their jam-puifs, “ shall you run away to-morrow ? ” 

“No,” said Tom, slowl 3 ', when he had finished his puff, and 
was eyeing the third, which was to be divided between them, 
— “no, I sha’n’t.” 

“"Wiry, Tom ? Because Lucy ’s coming ? ” 

“No,” said Tom, opening his pocket-knife and holding it 
over the puff, with his head on one side in a dubitative man- 
ner. (It was a difficult problem to divide, that very irregular 
polygon into two equal parts.) “ What do I care about Lucy ? 
She ’s only a girl, — she can’t play at bandy.” 

“ Is it the tipsy-cake, then ? ” said Maggie, exerting her 
hypothetic powers, while slie leaned forward towards Tom 
with her eyes fixed on the hovering knife. 

“ No, you silly, that ’ll be good the day after. It ’s the pud- 
den. I know what the pudden’s to be, — apricot roll-up — 0 
my buttons ! ” 

With this interjection, the knife descended on the puff, and 
it was ill two, but the result urns not satisfactory to Tom, for 
he still eyed the halves doubtfully. At last he said, — 

“ Shut your eyes, Maggie.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ You never mind what for. Shut ’em when I tell you.” 

Maggie obeyed. 

“ Now, which ’ll you have, Maggie, — right hand or left ? ” 

“ I ’ll have that with the jam run out,” said Maggie, keep- 
ing her eyes shut to please Tom. 

“ Why, j-ou don’t like that, you silly. You may have it if 
it comes to j^ou fair, but 1 sha’ii’t give it you without. Right 
or left, —you choose, now, Hara-a!” said Tom, in a tone of 
exasperation, as Maggie peeped. “ You keep your eyes shut, 
now, else you sha’n’t have any.” 

Maggie’s power of sacrifice did not extend so far ; indeed, 
I fear she cared less that Tom should enjoy the utmost pos- 
sible amount of puff, than that he should be pleased with her 
for giving him the best bit. So she shut her eyes quite close, 
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till Tom told her to “ say which,” and then she said, “ Left 
hand.” 

“ You ’ve got it,” said Tom, in rather a bitter tone. 

« What ! the bit with the jam run out ? ” 

“No; here, take it,” said Tom, firmly, handing decidedly 
the best piece to Maggie. 

“Oh, please, Tom, have it; I don’t mind — I like the other; 
please take this.” 

“No, I sha’n’t,” said Tom, almost crossly, beginning on his 
own inferior piece. 

Maggie, thinking it was no use to contend further, began 
too, and ate up her half puff with considerable relish as well as 
rapidity. But Tom had finished first, and had to look on while 
Maggie ate her last morsel or two, feeling in himself a capacity 
for more. Maggie did n’t know Tom was looking at her ; she 
was seesawing on tlie elder-bough, lost to almost everything 
but a vague sense of jam and idleness. 

“Oh, you greedy thing!” said Tom, w’hen she had swal- 
lowed the last morsel, lie w!us conscious of having acted very 
fairly, and tliouglit she ought to have considered this, and 
made up to him for it. He ivould have refused a bit of hers 
beforehand, but one is natunilly at a different point of view 
before and after one’s own shai'e of puff is swallowed. 

Maggie turned quite pale. “Oh, Tom, why didn’t you ask 
me ?" 

“I wasn’t going to ask you for a bit, you greedy. You 
might have thought of it without, when you knew I gave you 
the best bit.” 

“But I wanted you to have it; you know I did,” said 
Maggie, in an injured tone. 

“ Yes, but I was n’t going to do what was n’t fair, like 
Spouncer. He always takes the best bit, if you don’t punch 
him for it ; and if you choose the best with your eyes shut, he 
changes his hands. But if I go halves, I ’ll go ’em fair ; only 
I would n’t be a greedy.” 

With this cutting innuendo, Tom jumped doTO from his 
bough, and threw a stone with a “ hoigh ! ” as a friendly atten- 
tion to Yap, who had also been looking on while the eatables 
vanished, with an agitation of his ears and feelings which 
could hardly have been without bitterness. Yet the excellent 
dog accepted Tom’s attention with as much alacrity as if he 
had been treated quite generously. 

But Maggie, gifted with that superior power of misery 
which distinguishes the human being, and places him at a 
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proud distance from the most melancholy chimpanzee, sat still 
on her bough, and gave herself up to the keen sense of un- 
merited rejjroach. She would have given the world not to 
have eaten all her putt', and to have saved some of it for Tom. 
Xot but that the puff was very nice, for Maggie’s palate was 
not at all obtuse, but she would have gone without it many 
times over, sooner than Tom should call her greedy and be 
cross with her. And he had said he would ii’t have it, and 
she ate it without thinking; how could she help it? The 
tears flowed so plentifully that Maggie saw nothing around 
her for the next ten minutes; but by that time resentment 
began to give way to the desire of reconciliation, and she 
jumped from her bough to look for Tom. He was no longer 
in the paddock behind the rickyard ; where was he likely to 
be gone, and Yap with him ? Maggie ran to the high bank 
against the great holly-tree, where she could see far away 
towards the Floss. There was Tom; but her heart sank 
again as she saw how far off he wms on his way to the great 
river, and that he had another companion besides Yap, — 
naughty Bob Jakin, whose oflicial, if not natural, function of 
frightening the birds was just now at a standstill. Maggie felt 
sure that Bob was wicked, without very distinctly knowing 
why ; unless it was because Bob’s mother was a dreadfully 
large fat woman, who lived at a queer round house down the 
river ; and once, when Maggie and Tom had wandered thither, 
there rushed out a brindled dog that would n’t stop barking ; 
and when Bob’s mother came out after it, and screamed above 
the barking to tell them not to be frightened, Maggie thought 
slie was scolding them fiercely, and her heart beat with terror. 
Maggie thought it very likely that the round house had snakes 
on the floor, and bats in the bed-room ; for she had seen Bob 
take off his cap to show Tom a little snake that was inside ii^ 
and another time he had a handful of young bats : altogether, 
he was an irregular character, perhaps even slightly diabolical, 
judging from his intimacy with snakes and bats; and to 
crown all, when Tom had Bob for a companion, he didn’t 
mind about Maggie, and would never let her go with him. 

It must be owned that Tom was fond of Bob’s company. 
How could it be otherwise ? Bob knew, directly he saw a 
bird’s egg, w'hether it was a swallow’s, or a tomtit’s, or a 
yellow-hammer’s ; he found out all the wasps’ nests, and 
could set all sorts of traps ; he could climb the trees like a 
squirrel, and had quite a magical power of detecting hedge- 
hogs and stoats ; and he had courage to do things that were 
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rather naughty, sueli as making gaps in the hedgerows, throw- 
ing stones after the sheep, and killing a cat that was wander- 
ing incopiito. >SiK'h qualities in an inferior, who could always 
he treated with authority in sjnte of his superior knowingness, 
had necessarily a fatal fascination for Tom ; and every holi- 
day-time Maggie was sure to have days of grief because he 
had gone off with Hob. 

Well ! there was no hope for it; he was gone now, and Mag- 
gie could think of no coin fort but to sit down by the hollow, 
or wander by the lit.-dgerow, and fancy^ it was all different, re- 
fashioning her little world into just what she should like it 
to be. 

Maggie’s was a troublous life, and this was the form in which 
she took her opiiuu. 

Meanwhile Tom, forgetting all about Maggie and the sting 
of reproach which he had lelt in her heart, was hurrying along 
with Bob, whom he had mot accidentally, to the scene of a 
great rat-catching in a neighbouring barn. Bob knew all about 
thih particular affair, and sj^mkc of the sport with an enthu- 
siasm which no one who is not either divested of all manly 
feeling, or pitiably ignoi'.mt of rat-catching, can fail to ima- 
gine. For a person susi)ected of preternatural wickedness, 
Bob was really not so very villanous-looking; there was even 
something agreeable in his snub-nosed face, with its close- 
curled border of red hair. But then his trousers were always 
rolled up at the knee, tor the convenience of wading on the 
slightest notice ; and his virtue, sujqjosing it to exist, was un- 
deniably “virtue in rags,” which, on the authority even of 
bilious philosophers, who think all well-dressed merit over- 

J aid, is notoriously likely to remain unrecognised (perhaps 
ecause it is seen so seldom). 

“ I know the chap as owns the ferrets,” said Bob, in a hoarse 
treble voice, as he shuffled along, keeping his blue eyes fixed on 
the river, like an amphibious animal who foresaw occasion for 
darting in. “He lives up the Kennel Yard at SutOgg’s, he 
does. He ’s tlie biggest rot-catcher anywhere, he is. I ’d 
sooner be a rot-catcher nor anytliing, I would. The moles 
is nothing to the rots. But Lors ! you mun ha’ ferrets. _ Dogs 
is no good. Why, there ’s that dog, now ! ” Bob continued, 
pointing with an air of disgust towards Yap, “he’s no more 
good wi’ a rot nor nothin’. I see it myself, I did, at the 
rot-catchin’ i’ your feyther’s barn.” 

Yap, feeling the withering influence of this scorn, tucked 
Us tail in and shrank close to Tom’s leg, who felt a little hurt 
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for him, but had not the superhuman courage to seem behind- 
hand with Bob in contempt for a dog who made so poor a 
figure. 

“No, no,” he said, “ Yap ’s no good at sport. 1 ’ll have regu- 
lar good dogs for rats and everything, when I ’ve done school.’’ 

“Hev ferrets, Measter Tom,” said Bob, eagerly, — “them 
white ferrets wi’ pink eyes ; Lors, you might catch your own 
rots, an’ you might put a rot in a cage wi’ a ferret, an’ see ’em 
fight, you might. That’s what I’d do, I know, an’ it ’ud be 
better fun a’most nor seein’ two chaps fight, — if it wasn't 
them chaps as sold cakes an’ oranges at the Fair, as the things 
flew out o’ their baskets, an’ some o’ the cakes was smashed 

— But they tasted just as good,” added Bob, by way of note 
or addendum, after a moment’s pause. 

“ But, I say. Bob,” said Tom, in a tone of deliberation, “ fer- 
rets are nasty biting things, — they’ll bite a fellow without 
being set on.” 

“Lors! why, that’s the beauty on ’em. If a chap lays hold 
o’ your ferret, he won’t bp long before he hollows out a good 
un, he won’t.” 

At this moment a striking incident made the boys pause 
suddenly in their walk. It was the plunging of some small 
body in the water from among the neighbouring bulrushes ; if 
it was not a water-rat. Bob intimated that he was ready to 
undergo the most unpleasant consequences. 

“Hoigh! Yap, — hoigh! there he is,” said Tom, clapping 
his hands, as the little black snout made its arrovry course to 
the opposite bank. “ Seize him, lad ! seize him ! ” 

Yap agitated his ears and wrinkled his brows, but declinal 
to plunge, trying whether barking would not answer the pm’- 
pose just as well. 

“Ugh! you coward! ” said Tom, and kicked him over, feel- 
ing humiliated as a sportsman to possess so poor-spirited rai 
animal. Bob abstained from remark and passed on, choosing, 
however, to walk in the shallow edge of the overflowing river 
by way of change. 

“ He ’s none so full now, the Floss is n’t,” said Bob, as he 
kicked the water up before him^ with an agreeable sense of 
being insolent to it. “ Why, last ’ear, the meadows was all 
one sheet o’ water, they was.” 

“ Ay, but,” said Tom, whose mind was prone to see an op- 
position between statements that were really quite accordant, 

— “ but there was a big flood once, when the Round Pool was 
made. I know there was, ’cause father says so. And the 
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sheep and cows were all drowned, and the boats went all over 
the fields ever such a way.” 

I don’t care about a flood cornin’,” said Bob ; “ I don’t mind 
the water, no more nor the land. I’d swim, / would.” 

« Ah, but if you got nothing to eat for ever so long ? ” said 
Tom, his imagination becoming quite active under the stimu- 
lus of that dread. “ When 1 ’m a man, I shall make a boat 
with a wooden house on the top of it, like Noah’s ark, and 
keep plenty to eat in it, — rabbits and things, — all ready. 
And then if the flood came, you know. Bob, I should n’t mind. 
And I ’d take you in, if I saw you swimming,” he added, in 
the tone of a benevolent patron. 

“I aren’t frighted,” said Bob, to whom hunger did not 
appear so appalling. “ But I ’d get in an’ knock the rabbits on 
th’ head when you wanted to eat ’em.” 

" Ah, and I should have halfpence, and we ’d play at heads- 
and-taUs,” said Tom, not contemplating the possibility that 
this recreation might have fewer charms for his mature age. 
“I’d divide fair to begin with, and then we’d see who’d 
win.” 

“ I ’ve got a halfpenny o’ my own,” said Bob, proudly, com- 
iim out of the water and tossing his halfpenny in the air. 
“leads or tails?” 

“Tails,” said Tom, instantly fired with the desire to win. 

“It’s yeads,” said Bob, hastily, snatching up the halfpenny 
as it fell. 

“It wasn’t,” said Tom, loudly and peremptorily. “You 
give me the halfpenny ; I ’ve won it fair.” 

“I sha’n’t,” said Bob, holding it tight in his pocket. 

“Then I’ll make you; see if I don’t,” said Tom. 

“You can’t make me do nothing, you can’t,” said Bob. 

“Yes, I can.” 

“No, you can’t.” 

“I’m master.” 

“I don’t care for you.” 

“But I’ll make you care, you cheat,” said Tom, collaring 
Bob and shaking him. 

“ You get out wi’ you,” said Bob, giving Tom a kick. 

Tom’s blood was thoroughly up : he went at Bob with a 
lunge and threw him down, but Bob seized hold and kept it 
like a cat, and pulled Tom down after him. They struggled 
fiercely on the ground for a moment or two, till Tom, pinning 
Bob down by the shoulders, thought he had the mastery. 

“ You, say you ’ll give me the halfpenny now,” he said, with 
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difficulty, while he exerted himself to keep the command of 
Bob’s arms. 

But at this moment Yap, who had been running on before, 
returned barking to the scene of action, and saw a favourable 
opportunity for biting Bob’s bare leg not only with impunity 
but with honour. The pain from Yap’s teeth, instead of sur- 
prising Bob into a relaxation of his hold, gave it a fiercer 
tenacity, and with a new exertion of his force, he pushed Tom 
backward and got uppermost. But now Yap, who could get 
no sufficient purchase before, set his teeth in a new place, .so 
that Bob, harassed in this way, let go his hold of Tom, and, 
almost throttling Yap, flung him into the river. By this time 
Tom was up again, and before Bob had quite recovered his 
balanee after the act of swinging Yap, Tom fell upon him, 
threw him down, and got his knees firmly on Bob’s chest. 

“ You give me the halfpenny now,” said Tom. 

“ Take it,” said Bob, snlkily. 

“No, I sha’n’t take it; you give it me.” 

Bob took the halfpenny out of his pocket, and threw it away 
from him on the ground. 

Tom loosed his hold, and left Bob to rise. 

“ There the halfpenny lies,” he said. “ I don’t want your 
halfpenny; I wouldn’t have kept it. But you wanted to 
cheat; I hate a cheat. I sha’n’t go along with you any more,” 
he added, turning round homeward, not without casting a 
regret towards the rat-catcliing and other pleasures which he 
must relinquish along with Bob’s society. 

“You may let it alone, then,” Bob called out after him. “I 
shall cheat if I like ; there ’s no fun i’ playing else ; and I 
know where there ’s a goldfinch’s nest, but I ’ll take care i/oii 
don’t. An’ you’re a nasty fightin’ turkey-cock, you are — ” 

Tom walked on without looking round, and Yap followed 
his example, the cold bath having moderated his passions. 

“ Go along wi’ you, then, wi’ your drowned dog ; I would n't 
own such a dog — /wouldn’t,” said Bob, getting louder, in a 
last effort to sustain his defiance. But Tom was not to be 
provoked into turning round, and Bob’s voice began to falter a 
little as he said, — 

“ An’ 1 ’n gi’en you everything, an’ showed you everything, 
an’ niver wanted nothin’ from you. An’ there ’s y^our horn- 
handed knife, then, as you gi’en me.” Here Bob flung the 
knife as far as he could after Tom’s retreating footsteps. But 
it produced no effect, except the sense in Bob’s mind that there 
was a terrible void in his lot, now that knife was gone. 
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He stood still till Tom had passed through the gate and dis- 
appeared behind the hedge. The knife would do no good on 
the ground there; it wouldn’t vex Tom; and pride or resent- 
ment was a feeble passion in Bob’s mind compared with the 
love of a pocket-knife. His very fingers sent entreating 
thrills that he would go and clutch that iamiliar rough buck’s- 
horn handle, which they had so often grasped for mere affec- 
tion, as it lay idle in his pocket. And there were two blades, 
and they had just been sharpened ! What is life without a 
pocket-knife to him who has once tasted a higher existence ? 
No ; to throw the handle alter the hatchet is a comprehensible 
act of desperation, but to throw one’s pocket-knife after an 
implacable friend is clearly in every sense a hyperbole, or 
throwing beyond the mark. So Bob shuffled back to the spot 
where the beloved knife lay in the dirt, and felt quite a new 
pleasure in clutching it again after the temporary separation, 
in opening one blade after the other, and feeling their edge 
with his well-hardened thumb. Poor Bob ! he was not sensi- 
tive on the point of honour, not a chivalrous character. 
That fine moral aroma would not have been thought much of 
by the public opinion of Kennel Yard, which was the very 
focus or heart of Bob’s world, even if it could have made it- 
self perceptible there ; yet, for all that, he was not utterly 
a sneak and a thief as our friend Tom had hastily decided. 

But Tom, you perceive, was rather a Ehadamanthine per- 
sonage, having more than the usual share of boy's justice in 
him, — the justice that desires to hurt culprits as much as 
they deserve to be hurt, and is troubled with no doubts con- 
cerning the exact amount of their deserts. Maggie saw a 
cloud on his brow when he came home, which checked her 
joy at his coming so much sooner than she had expected, and 
she dared hardly speak to him as he stood silently throwing 
the small gravel-stones into the mill-dam. It is not pleasant 
to give up a rat-catching when you have set your mind on it. 
But if Tom had told his strongest feeling at that moment, he 
would have said, “ I ’d do just the same again.” That was his 
usual mode of viewing his past actions ; whereas Maggie was 
always wishing she had done something different. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ENTEK THE AUXTS AND UNCLES. 

The Dodsons were cei-tainly a handsome family, and Mrs. 
Clegg was not the least handsome of the sisters. As she sat 
in Mrs. Tulliver’s arm-chair, no impartial observer could have 
denied that for a woman of fifty she had a very comely face 
and figure, though Tom and Maggie considered their aunt 
Glegg as the type of ugliness. It is true she despised the 
advantages of costume, for though, as she often observed, no 
woman had better clothes, it was not her way to wear her 
new things out before her old ones. Other women, if they 
liked, might have their best thread-lace in every wash; but 
when Mrs. Glegg died, it would be found that she had better 
lace laid by in the right-hand drawer of her wardrobe in the 
Spotted Chamber than ever Mrs. Wooll of St. Ogg’s had 
bought in her life, although Mi-s. Wooll. wore her lace before 
it was paid for. So of her curled fronts: Mrs. Glegg had 
doubtless the glossiest and crispest brown curls in her draw- 
ers, as well as curls in various degrees of fuzzy laxness ; but 
to look out on the week-day world from under a crisp aiul 
glossy front would be to introduce a most dreamlike and 
unpleasant confusion between the sacred and the secular. 
Occasionally, indeed, Mrs. Glegg wore one of her third-best 
fronts on a week-day visit, but not at a sister’s house ; espe- 
cially not at Mrs. Tulliver’s, who, since her marriage, had 
hurt her sisters’ feelings greatly by wearing her own hair, 
though, as Mrs. Glegg observed to Mrs. Deane, a mother of 
a family, like Bessy, with a husband always going to law, 
might have been expected to know better. But Bessy was 
always weak ! 

So if Mrs. Glegg’s front to-day was more fuzzy and lax 
thm usual, she had a design under it : she intended the most 
pointed and cutting allusion to Mrs. Tulliver’s bunches of 
blond curls, separated from each other by a due wave of 
smoothness on each side of the parting. Mrs. Tulliver had 
shed tears several times at sister Glegg’s unkindness on the 
subject of these unmatronly curls, but the consciousness of 
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looking the handsomer for tiiem naturally administered sup- 
port. Mrs. Grlegg chose to wear her bonnet in the house 
to-day, — untied and tilted slightly, of course, — a frequent 
practice of hers when she was on a visit, and happened to be 
in a severe humour: she didn’t know what draughts there 
might be in strange houses. For the same reason she wore 
a small sable tippet, wliieli reached just to her shoulders, and 
was very far from meeting across her well-formed chest, while 
her long neck was protected by a chemux-de-frise of miscellane- 
ous frilling. One would need to be learned in the fashions of 
those times to know how far in the rear of them Mrs. Glegg’s 
slate-coloured silk gown must have been; but from certain 
constellations of small yellow spots upon it, and a mouldy 
odour about it suggestive of a dam2> clothes-chest, it was prob- 
able that it belonged to a stratum of garments just old enough 
to have come recently into wear. 

Mrs. Glegg held her large gold watch in her hand with the 
many-doubled chain round her fingers, and observed to Mrs. 
Tulliver, who had just returned from a visit to the kitchen, 
that whatever it might be by other people’s clocks and 
watches, it was gone half-past twelve by hers. 

“ I don’t know what ails sister Pullet,” she continued. “ It 
used to be the way in our family for one to be as early as 
another, — I’m sure it was so in my poor father’s time, — and 
not for one sister to sit lialf an hour before the others came. 
But if the ways o’ the family are altered, it sha’n’t be wiy fault ; 
I’li never be the one to come into a house when all the 


rest are going away. I wonder at sister Deane, — she used 
to be more like me. But if you ’ll take my advice, Bessy, 
you ’ll put the dinner forrard a bit, sooner than put it back, 
because folks are late as ought to ha’ known better.” 

“ Oh dear, there ’s no fear bnt what they ’ll be all here in 
time, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, in her mild-peevish tone. 
“The dinner won’t be ready till lialf-past one. But if it’s 
long for you to wait, let me fetch you a cheesecake and a 
glass o’ wine.” 

“ Well, Bessy ! ” said Mrs. Glcgg, with a hitter smile and 
a scarcely perce^jtible toss of her head, “ I should ha ’ thought 
you ’d known your own sister better. I never did eat between 
meals, and I’m not going to begin. Not hut what I hate 
that nonsense of liaving yonr dinner at half-past one, when 
you might have it at one. You was never brought up in that 
way, Bessy.” 

“ Why, Jane, what can I do ” Mr. Tulliver does n’t like his 
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dinner before two o’clock, but I put it half an hour earlier 
because o’ you.” 

“Yes, yes, I know how it is with husbands, — they’re for 
putting everything off; they’ll put the dinner off till after 
tea, if they ’ve got wives as are weak enough to give in to 
such work ; but it ’s a pity for you, Bessy, as you have n’t 
got more strength o’ mind. It’ll be well if your children 
don’t suffer for it. And I hope you’ve not gone and got a 
great dinner for us, — going to expense for your sisters, as ’ud 
sooner eat a crust o’ dry bread nor help to ruin you with 
extravagance. I wonder you don’t take pattern by your 
sister Deane ; she ’s far more sensible. And here you 've 
got two children to provide for, and your husband ’s spent 
your fortin i’ going to law, and ’s likely to spend his own too. 
A boiled joint, as you could make broth of for the kitchen,” 
Mrs. Glegg added, in a tone of emphatic protest, “ and a plain 
pudding, with a spoonful o’ sugar, and no spice, ’ud be far 
more becoming.” 

With sister Glegg in this humour, there was a cheerful pros- 
pect for the day. Mrs. Tulliver never went tire length of 
quai'relling with her, any more than a water-fowl that puts 
out its leg in a deprecating manner can be said to quarrel with 
a boy who throws stones. But this point of the dinner was 
a tender one, and not at all new, so that Mrs. Tulliver could 
make the same answer she had often made before. 

“ Mr. Tulliver says he always will have a good dinner for 
his friends while he can pay for it,” she said; “and he’s 
a right to do as he likes in his own house, sister.” 

“Well, Bessy, I can’t leave your children enough out o’ my 
savings to keep ’em from ruin. And you mustn’t look to 
having any o’ Mr. Glegg’s moneys, for it ’s well if 1 don’t go 
first, — he comes of a long-lived family ; and if he was to die 
and leave me well for my life, he ’d tie all the money up to go 
back to his own kin.” 

The sound of wheels while Mrs. Glegg was speaking was 
an interruption highly welcome to. Mrs. Tulliver, who has- 
tened out to receive sister Pullet ; it must be sister Pullet, 
because the sound was that of a four-wheel. 

Mrs. Glegg tossed her head and looked rather sour about the 
mouth at the thought of the “ four-wheel.” She had a strong 
opinion on that subject. 

Sister Pullet was in tears when the one-horse chaise stopped 
before Mrs. Tulliver’s door, and it was apparently requisite 
that she should shed a few more before getting out; for 
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iihoagh. her hushand and Mrs. Tulliver stood ready to support 
her, she sat still and shook her head sadly, as she looked 
through her tears at the vague distance. 

“ Why, whativer is the matter, sister ? ” said Mrs. Tulliver. 
She was not an imaginative woman, but it occurred to her 
that the large toilet-glass in sister Pullet’s best bedroom was 
possibly broken for the second time. 

There was no reply but a fiiither shake of the head, as Mrs. 
Pullet slowly rose and got down from the chaise, not without 
casting a glance at Mr. Pullet to see that he was guarding her 
handsome silk dress from injury. Mr. Pullet was a small man, 
with a high nose, small twinkling eyes, and thin lips, in a 
fresh-looking suit of black and a white cravat, that seemed to 
have been tied very tight on some higher principle than that 
of mere personal ease. He bore about the same relation to 
his tall, good-looking wife, with her balloon sleeves, abundant 
mantle, and large be-featnered and be-ribboned bonnet, as a 
small fishing smack bears to a brig with all its sails spread. 

It is a pathetic sight and a striking example of the complex- 
ity introduced into the emotions by a high state of civilisation, 
the sight of a fashionably dressed female in grief. From 
the sorrow of a Hottentot to that of a Avoman in large buck- 
ram sleeves, with several bracelets on each arm, an architec- 
tural bonnet, and delicate ribbon strings, what a long series 
of gradations! In the enlightened child of civilisation the 
abandonment characteristic of giief is checked and varied in 
the subtlest manner, so as to present an interesting problem 
to the analytic mind. If, with a crushed heart and eyes half 
blinded by the mist of tears, she were to walk with a too de- 
vious step through a door-place, she might crush her buckram 
sleeves too, and the deep consciousness of this possibility pro- 
duces a composition of forces by ivliich she takes a line that 
just clears the doorpost. Perceiving that the tears are hurry- 
ing fast, she unpins her strings and throws them languidly 
backward, a touching gesture, indicative, even in the deepes 
gloom, of the hope in future dry moments when cap-strings 
will once more have a charm. As the tears subside a little, 
and Avith her head leaning backward at the angle that will not 
injure her bonnet, she endures that terrible moment when 
grief, which has made all tiling else a weariness, has itself 
become weary ; she looks doAvn pensively at her bracelets, and 
adjusts their clasps with that_ pretty studied fortuity wWch 
would be gratifying to her mind if it were once more in a 
calm and healthy state. 
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Mrs. Pullet brushed each doorpost with great nicety, 
about the latitude of her shoulders (at that period a woman 
was truly ridiculous to an instructed eye if she did not 
measure a yard and a half across the shoulders), and having 
done that sent the muscles of her face in quest of fresh 
tears as she advanced into the parlour where Mrs. Glegg 
was seated. 

“ Well, sister, you ’re late ; what ’s the matter ? ” said Mrs. 
Glegg, rather sharply, as they shook hands. 

Mrs. Pullet sat down, lifting up her mantle carefully be- 
hind, before she answered, — 

“ She ’s gone,” unconsciously using an impressive figure of 
rhetoric. 

“ It is n’t the glass this time, then,” thought Mrs. Tulliver. 

“Died the day before yesterday,” continued Mrs. Pullet; 
“ an’ her legs was as thick as my body,” she added, with deep 
sadness, after a pause. “ They ’d tapped her no end o’ times, 
and the water — they say you might ha’ swum in it, if you ’d 
liked.” 

“ Well, Sophy, it ’s a mercy she ’s gone, then, whoever she 
may be,” said Mrs. Glegg, with the promptitude and emphasis 
of a mind naturally clear and decided ; “ but I can’t think who 
you ’re talking of, for my part.” 

“ But I know,” said Mrs. Pullet, sighing and shaking her 
head ; “ and there is n’t another such a dropsy in the parish. 
I know as it ’s old Mrs. Sutton o’ the Twentylands.” 

“Well, she’s no kin o’ yours, nor much acquaintance as I’ve 
ever beared of,” said Mrs. Glegg, who always cried just as 
much as was proper when anything happened to her own 
“kin,” but not on other occasions. 

“ She ’s so much acquaintance as I ’ve seen her legs when 
they was like bladders. And an old lady as had doubled 
her money over and over again, and kept it all in her owm 
management to the last, and had her pocket with her keys in 
under her pillow constant. There is n’t many old yjaj-ish’ners 
like her, I doubt.” 

■‘And they say she’d took as much physic as ’ud fill a 
waggon,” observed Mr. Pullet. 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Pullet, “she’d another complaint ever 
so many years before she had the dropsy, and the doctor? 
could n’t make out what it was. And she said to me, when 
I went to see her last Christmas, she said, ‘Mrs. Pullet, if 
ever you have the dropsy, you ’ll think o’ me.’ She did say 
so,” added Mrs. Pullet, begirnme to cry bitterly again ; “ those 
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were her very "words. And she ’s to he hnried o’ Saturday, and 
PuUet ’s bid to the funeral.” 

“ Sophy,” said !Mrs. Glegg, unable any longer to contain her 
spirit of rational remonstrance, — “Sophy, I wonder at you, 
fetting and injuring your health about people as don’t belong 
to you. Your poor father never did so, nor your aunt Frances 
neither, nor any o’ the family as I ev er beared of. Y oii could n’t 
fret no more than this, if we ’d heaied as our cousin Abbott had 
died sudden without making his u ill.” 

Mrs. Pullet was silent, having to finish her crying, and rather 
flattered than indignant at being upbraided for ciying too 
much. It was not everybody who could afford to cry so much 
about their neighbours who had left them nothing ; but Mrs. 
Pullet had married a gentleman farmer, and had leisure and 
money to carry her crying and everything else to the highest 
pitch of respectability. 

“Mrs. Sutton did n’t die without making her will, though,” 
said Mr. Pullet, with a confused sense that he was saying 
something to sanction his wife’s tears ; “ ouis is a rich parish, 
but they say there’s nobody else to leave as many thousands 
behind ’em as Mrs. Sutton. And she’s left no leggioies to 
speak on, — left it all in a lump to her husband’s newy.” 

“There wasn’t much good i’ being so rich, then,” said Mrs. 
Glegg, “if she ’d got none but husband’s km to leave it 
to. It ’s poor work when that ’s all you ’ve got to pinch 
yourself for. Ifot as I ’m one o’ those as ’ud like to die with- 
out leaving more money out at interest than other folks had 
reckoned; but it’s a poor tale when it must go out o’ your 
own famil y.” 

“I’m sure, sister,” said Mrs. Pullet, who had recovered suffi- 
ciently to take off her veil and fold it caietully, “ it’s a nice 
sort o’ man as Mrs, Sutton has left her money to, for he’s 
troubled with the asthmy. and goes to bed every night at eight 
o’clock. He told me about it himself — as free as could be — 
one Sunday when he came to our church. He wears a hare- 
skin on his chest, and has a ticinbling in his talk, — quite a 
gentleman sort o’ man. I told him there was n’t many months 
in the year as I was n’t under the doctor’s hands. And he 
said, ‘Mrs. Pullet, I can ieel for you.’ That was what he 
said, —the very ivords. Ah!” sighed Mrs. Pullet, shaking 
her head at the idea that there were but few who could enter 
fully into her experiences in pink mixture and white mixture, 
strong stuff in small bottles, and weak stuff in large bottles, 
damp boluses .it a shilling, and draughts at eighteenpence. 
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“ Sister, I may as well go and take my bonnet off now. Did 
you see as tlie cap-box was put out ? ” she added, turning to 
her husband. 

Mr. Pullet, by an unaccountable lapse of memory, had for- 
gotten it, and hastened out, with a stricken conscience, to 
remedy the omission. 

“ They ’ll bring it up-stairs, sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, wish- 
ing to go at once, lest Mrs. Glegg should begin to explain her 
feelings about Soiihy’s being the first Dodson who ever ruined 
her constitution with doctor’s stuff. 

Mrs. Tulliver was fond of going up-stairs with her sister 
Pullet, and looking thoroughly at her cap before she put it on 
her head, and discussing millinery in general. This was part 
of Bessy’s weakness that stirred Mrs. Glegg^s sisterly com- 
passion : Bessy went far too well dressed, considering ; and she 
was too proud to dress her child in the good clothing ber 
sister Glegg gave her from the primeval strata of her ward- 
robe ; it was a sin and a shame to buy anything to dress that 
child, if it was n’t a pair of shoes. In this particular, how- 
ever, Mrs. Glegg did her sister Bessy some injustice, for Mrs. 
Tulliver had really made great efforts to induce Maggie to 
wear a leghorn bonnet and a dyed silk frock made out of her 
aunt Glegg’s, but the results had been such that Mrs. Tulliver 
Avas obliged to burj^ them in her maternal bosom ; for Maggie, 
declaring that the frock smelt of nasty dye, had taken an op- 
portunity of basting it together Avith the roast beef the first 
Sunday she Avore it, and finding this scheme ansAver, she had 
subsequently pumped on the bonnet Avith its green ribbons, so 
as to give it a general resemblance to a sage cheese garnished 
Avith Avithered lettuces. I must urge in excuse for Maggie, 
that Tom had laughed at her in the bonnet, and said she 
looked like an old Judy. Aunt Pullet, too, made presents of 
clothes, but these Avere always pretty enough to please Maggie 
as Avell as her mother. Of all her sisters, Mrs. Tulliver cer- 
t.iiiilj’ preferred her sister Pullet, not Avithout a return of pref- 
erence ; but Mrs. Pullet Avas sorry Bessy had those naughty, 
awkward children ; she Avotild do the best she could by them, 
but it Avas a pity they were n’t as good and as pretty as sister 
Deane’s child. Maggie and Tom, on their part, thought their 
aunt Pullet tolerable, chiefly because she was not their aunt 
Glegg. Tom always declined to go more than once during his 
holidays to see either of them. Both his uncles tipped him 
that once, of course; but at his aunt Pullet’s there were a 
great many toads to pelt in the cellar-area, so that he pre- 
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fened the visit to her. Maggie shud/lererl at the toads, and 
dreamed of them horribly, but she liked her uncle Pullet’s 
musical snuff-box. Still, it -was agreed by the sisters, in Mrs. 
Tulliver’s absence, that the Tulliver blood did not mix -vvcll 
with the Dodson blood; that, in fact, poor Bessy’s children 
were TuUivers, and that Tom, notu'itlistanding he had the 
Dodson complexion, was likely to be as “contrairy” as his 
father. As for Maggie, she was the picture of her aunt Moss, 
Mr. Tulliver’s sister, — a large-boned woman, who had married 
as poorly as could be ; had no ehina, and had a husband who 
had much ado to pay his rent. But when Mrs. Pullet was 
alone with Mrs. Tulliver u]>st ars, the remarks were naturally 
to the disadvantage of Mrs. Glegg, and they agreed, in confi- 
dence,” that there was no knowing what sort of fright sister 
Jane would come out next. But their tete-a-tete was curtailed 
by the appearance of Mrs. Deane with little Lucy ; and Mrs. 
Tulliver had to look on witli a silent pang while Luc.y's blond 
curls were adjusted. It was quite uuac(‘ountable that Mrs. 
Deane, the tliinuest and sallowest of all the Miss Dodsons, 
should have had this child, who might have been taken for 
Mrs. Tulliver’s any da3^ And Maggie always looked twice as 
dark as usual when she was bj' the side of Lucy, 

She did to-daj’, when she and Tom came in from the garden 
with their father and their uncle Glegg. Maggie had thiwvn 
her bonnet off very carelessly, and coming in with her hair 
rough as well as out of curl, rashed at once to Lucy, who was 
standing by her mother's knee. Certainlj’’ the contrast be- 
tween the cousins was conspicuous, and to superficial eyes 
was very much to the disadvantage of Maggie, though a con- 
noisseur might have seen “ points ” in her which had a higher 
promise for maturity than Lucy's natty completeness. It was 
like the contrast between a rough, dark, overgrotvn puppy and 
a white kitten. Lucy put up the neatest little rosebud mouth 
to be kissed ; everj'thing about her was neat, — her little round 
neck, with the row of coral beads ; her little straight nose, not 
at all snubby ; her little clear c.ycbrows, rather darker than 
her curls, to match her hazel eyes, which looked up with shy 
pleasure at Maggie, taller by the head, though scarcely a year 
older. Maggie always looked at Lucy with delight. She was 
fond of fancying a world where the people never got any 
larger than children of their owir age, and she made the 
queen of it just like Lucy, with a little crown on her head, 
and a little sceptre in her hand — only the queen was Maggie 
herself in Lucy’s form. 
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“Oh, Lucy,” she burst out, after kissing her, “you’ll stay 
with Tom and me, won’t you ? Oh, kiss her, Tom.” 

Tom, too, had come up to Lucy, but he was not going to 
kiss her — no; he came up to her with Maggie, because it 
seemed easier, on the whole, than saying, “ How do you do ? ” 
to all those auuts and uncles . He stood looking at nothing 
in particular, with the blushing, awkward air and semi-smile 
which are common to shy boys when in company, — very much 
as if they had come into the world by mistake, and found it 
in a degree of undress that was quite embarrassing. 

“Heyday!” said aunt Glegg, with loud emphasis. “Do 
little boys and gells come into a room without taking notice 
o’ their uncles and aunts ? That was n’t the way when / was 
a little gell.” 

“ Go and speak to your aunts and uncles, my dears,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, looking anxious and melancholy. She wanted 
to whisper to Maggie a command to go and have her hair 
brushed. 

“ Well, and how do you do ? And I hope you ’re good 
children, are you ? ” said aunt Glegg, in the same loud, em- 
phatic way, as she took their hands, hurting them with her 
large rings, and kissing their cheeks much against their desire. 
“Look up, Tom, look up. Boys as go to boarding-schools 
should hold their heads up. Look at me now.” Tom declined 
that pleasure apjiarently, for he tried to draw his hand away. 
“ Put your hair behind your ears, Maggie, and keep your frock 
on your shoulder.” 

Aunt Glegg always spoke to them in this loud, emidratic 
way, as if she considered them deaf, or perhaps rather idiotic : 
it was a means, she thought, of making them feel that they 
w'ere accountable creatures, and might be a salutary check on 
naughty tendencie.s. Bessy’s children were so spoiled — 
they’d need have somebody to make them feel their duty. 

“Well, my dears,” said aunt Pullet, in a compassionate 
voice, “you grow wmnderful fast. I doubt they’ll outgrow 
their strength,” she added, looking over their heads, with a 
melancholy expression, at their mother. “I think the gell 
has too much hair. I’d have it thinned and cut shorter, 
sister, if I was you : it is n’t good for her health. It ’s that 
as makes her skin so broAvn, I should n’t wonder. Don’t you 
think so, sister Deane ? ” 

“I can’t say, I’m sure, sister,” said Mrs. Deane, shutting 
her lips close again, and looking at Maggie with a critical 
eye. 
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“No, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, “the child’s healthy enough; 
there’s nothing ails her. There’s red wheat as well as 
white, for that matter, and some like the dark grain best. 
But it ’ud be as well if Bessy ’ud have the child's hair cut, 
so as it ’ud he smooth.” 

A dreadful resolve was gathering in Maggie’s breast, but 
it was arrested by the desire to know from her aunt Deane 
whether she would leave Lucy behind. Aunt Deane would 
hardly ever let Lucy come to see them. Alter various reasons 
for refusal, Mrs. Define appealed to Lucy herself. 

“ You would n’t like to stay behind without mother, should 
you, Lucy ? ” 

“Yes, please, mother,” said Lucy, timidly, blushing very 
pink all over her little neck. 

“Well done, Lucy! Let her stay, Mrs. Deane, let her 
stay,” said Mr. Deane, a large but alert-looking man, with a 
type of physique to be seen in all ranks of English society, — 
bald crown, red whiskers, full forehead, and general solidity 
without heaviness. You may see noblemen like Mr. Deane, 
and you may see grocers or day-labourers like him ; but the 
keenness of his brown eyes was less common than his contour. 
He held a silver snuff-box very tightly in his hand, and now 
and then exchanged a pinch with Mr. Tulliver, whose box was 
only silver-mounted, so that it was naturally a joke between 
them that Mr. Tulliver wanted to exchange snuff-boxes also. 
Mr. Deane’s box had been given him by the superior partners 
in the firm to which he belonged, at the same time that they 
gave him a share in the business, in acknowledgment of his 
valuable services as manager. No man was thought more 
highly of in St. Ogg’s than Jlr. Deane ; and some persons were 
even of opinion that Miss Susan Dodson, who was once held 
to have made the worst match of all the Dodson sisters, might 
one day ride in a better carriage, and live in a better house, 
even than her sister Pullet. There was no knowing where a 
man would stop, who had got his foot into a great mill-owning, 
ship-owning business like that of Guest & Co., witli ^a bank- 
ing concern attached. And AGs. Deane, as her intimate 
female friends observed, was proud and ‘-having” enough; 
she would n’t let her husband stand still in the world for want 
of spurring. 

“Maggie,” said Airs. Tulliver, beckoning Alaggie to her, 
and whispering in her ear, as soon as this point of Lucy’s 
staying was settled, “ go and get your hair brushed, do, for 
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shame. I told you not to come in without going to Martha 
iii'st ; you know I did.” 

“ Tom, come out with me,” whispered Maggie, pulling his 
sleeve as she passed him; and Tom followed willingly 
enough. 

“ Come up-stairs with me, Tom,” she whispered, when they 
were outside the door. “ There ’s something I want to do 
before dinner.” 

“ There ’s no time to play at anything before dinner,” said 
Tom, whose imagination was impatient of any intermediate 
prospect. 

“ Oh yes, there is time for this ; do come, Tom.” 

Tom followed Maggie uj»-stairs into her mother’s room, and 
saw her go at once to a drawer, from which she took out a 
large pair of scissors. 

“ What are they for, Maggie ? ” said Tom, feeling his curi- 
osity awakened. 

Maggie answered by seizing her front locks and cutting 
them straight across the middle of her forehead. 

“ Oh, my buttons ! hlaggie, you ’ll catch it ! ” exclaimed 
Tom; “you’d better not cut any more off.” 

Snip ! went the great scissors again while Tom was speak- 
ing, and he couldn’t help feeling it was rather good fun; 
Maggie would look so queer. 

“ Here, Tom, cut it behind for me,” said Maggie, excited 
by her own daring, and anxious to finish the deed. 

“ You ’ll catch it, you know,” said Tom, nodding his head in 
an admonitory manner, and hesitating a little as he took the 
scissors. 

“ ifever mind, make haste ! ” said Maggie, giving a little 
stamp with her foot. Her cheeks were quite flushed. 

The black locks were so thick, nothing could be more 
tempting to a lad who had already tasted the forbidden pleas- 
ure of cutting the pony’s mane. I speak to those who know 
the satisfaction of making a pair of shears meet through a 
duly resisting mass of hair. One delicious grinding snip, and 
then another and another, and the hinder-locks fell heavily on 
the floor, and Maggie stood cropped in a jagged, uneven man- 
ner, but with a sense of clearness and freedom, as if she had 
emerged from a wood into the open plain. 

_ “ Oh, Maggie,” said Tom, jumping round her, and slapping 
his knees as he laughed, “ Oh, iny buttons ! what a queer thing 
you look ! Look at yourself in the glass ; you look like the 
idiot we throw out nut-shells to at school.” 
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Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had thought before- 
hand chiefly of her own deliverance from her teasing hair and 
teasing remarks about it, and something also ot the triumph 
she should have over her mother and her aunts by this very 
decided course of action; she didn’t want her hair to look 
pretty, — that was out of the question, — she only wanted peo- 
ple to think her a clever little girl, and not to find fault 
with her. But now, nhen Tom began to laugh at her, 
and say she was like the idiot, the affair had quite a new 
aspect. She looked in the glass, and still Tom laughed and 
clapped his hands, and Maggie’s flushed cheeks began to pale, 
and her lips to tremble a little. 

“ Oh, Maggie, you ’ll have to go down to dinner directly,” said 
Tom. “ Oh, my ! ” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Tom,” said Maggie, in a passionate 
tone, with au outburst of angry tears, stamping, and giving 
him a push. 

“Now, then, spitfire ! ” said Tom. “ What did you cut it off 
for, then ? I shall go down : I can smell the dinner going in.” 

He hurried down-stairs and left poor Maggie to that bitter 
sense of the irrevocable which was almost an every-day expe- 
rience of her small soul. Mhe could sec clearly enough, now 
the thing was done, that it was very Ibohsh, and that she 
should have to hear and think more about her hair than ever; 
for Maggie rushed to her deeds u ith pa.ssionate impulse, and 
then saw not only their consequences, but what would have 
happened if they had not been done, with all the detail and 
exaggerated circumstance of an active imagination. Tom 
never did the same sort of foolish things as Maggie, having 
a wonderful instinctive discernment of what would turn to his 
advantage or disadvantage ; and so it happened, that though he 
was much more wilful and inflexible than ifaggie, his mother 
hardly ever called him naughty. But it Tom did make a mis- 
take of that sort, he espoused it. and slood by it : he “didn’t 
mind.” If he broke the lash of his father’s gig-whip by lash- 
ing the gate, he could n’t help it, — the whij) should n’t have 
got caught in the hinge. If Tom Tulliver whipped a gate, he 
was convinced, not that the whipping of gates by all boys was 
a justifiable act, but that he, Tom Tulliver, was justifiable in 
whipping that paiticular gate, and he was n’t going to be 
sorry. But Maggie, as she stood crying before the glass, felt 
it impossible that she should go down to dinner and endure 
the severe eyes and severe words of her aunts, while Tom 
and Lucy, and Martha, who waited at table, and perhaps her 
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father and her uncles, -would laugh at her ; for if Tom had 
laughed at her, of course every one else would; and if she 
had only let her hair alone, she could have sat witli Tom and 
Lucy, and had the apricot pudding and the eustard ! What 
could she do but sob? She sat as helpless and despairing 
among her black locks as Ajax among the slaughtered sheei>. 
Very trivial, perha20S, this anguish seems to weather-worn 
mortals who have to think of Christmas bills, dead loves, and 
broken friendships; but it was not less bitter to Maggie — 
perhajjs it was even more bitter — than what we are fond ot 
calling antithetically the real troubles of mature life. “ Ah, 
my child, you will have real troubles to fret about b3’’-and-by,” 
is the consolation we have almost all of us had administered 
to us in our childhood, and have repeated to other children 
since we have been grown up. We have all of us sobbed so 
piteously, standing with tiny bare legs above our little socks, 
when we lost sight of our mother or nurse in some strange 
place; but we can no longer recall the poignancy of that 
moment and weep over it, as we do over the remembered suf- 
ferings of five or ten years ago. Every one of those keen 
moments has left its trace, and lives in us still, but such traces 
have blent themselves irrecoverably with the firmer texture of 
our youth and manhood ; and so it comes that we can look on 
at the troubles of our children with a smiling disbelief in the 
reality of their pain. Is there any one who can recover the 
experience of his childhood, not merely with a memory of 
what he did and what happened to him, of what he liked and 
disliked when he was in frock and trousers, but with an inti- 
mate penetration, a revived consciousness of what he felt then, 
when it was so long from one Midsummer to another ; wlnit 
he felt when his schoolfellows shut him out of their game be- 
cause he would pitch the ball -wrong out of mere wilfulness ; 
or on a rainy day in the holidays, when he did n’t know hoAV 
to amuse himself, and fell from idleness into mischief, from 
mischief into defiance, and from defiance into sulkiness; or 
when his mother absolutely refused to let him have a tailed 
coat that “half,” although every other boy of his age had 
gone into tails already ? Surely if we could recall that early 
bitterness, and the dim guesses, the strangely perspectiveless 
conception of life that gave the bitterness its intensity, we 
should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our children. 

“Miss Maggie, you’re to come down this minute,” said 
Kezia, entering the room hurriedly. “ Lawks ! what have you 
been a-doing ? I niver see sueb a fright ! ” 
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“ Don’t, Kezia, ” said Maggie, angrily. “ Go away ! ” 

*‘But I tell you you're to come down. Miss, this minute; 
your mother says so,” said Kezia, going up to Maggie and 
taking her by the hand to i-aise her from the floor. 

“ Get away, Kezia ; I don't want any dinner,” said Maggie, 
resisting Kezia’s arm. “ I sha’ii't come.” 

"Oh, well, I can’t stay. I’ve got to wait at dinner,” said 
Kezia, going out again. 

“ Maggie, you little silly,” said Tom, jDeeping into the room 
ten minutes after, “ why don't you come and have your dinner ? 
There ’s lots o’ goodies, and mother says you ’re to come. What 
are you crying for, you little spooney ? ” 

Oh, it was dreadtul ! Tom was so hard and unconcerned ; 
if he had been crying on the floor, Maggie would have cried 
too. And there was the dinner, so nice ; and she was so 
hungry. It was very hitter. 

But Tom was not altogether hard. He was not inclined to 
cry, and did not feel that Maggie’s grief spoiled his prospect 
of the sweets ; but he Avent and put his head near her, and 
said in a loAver, comforting tone, — 

“ Won’t you come, then, Magsie ? Shall I bring you a bit 
o’ pudding when I ’ve had mine, and a custard and things ? ” 

“ Ye-e-es,” said Maggie, beginning to feel life a little mo»e 
tolerable. 

“Very w'ell,” said Tom, going aivay. But he turned again 
at the door and said, “ But you ’d better come, you know. 
There’s the dessert, — nuts, you know, and eoivslip wine.” 

Maggie’s tears had ceased, and she looked reflective as Tom 
left her. His good-nature had taken oft the keenest edge of 
her suffering, and nuts with cowslip wine began to assert their 
legitimate influence. 

Slowly she rose from amongst her scattered locks, and 
slowly she made her way donm-stairs. Then she stood lean- 
ing with one shoulder against the irame of the dining-parloui 
door, peeping in when it ivas ajar. She saw Tom and Lucy 
with an empty chair between them, and there were the- 
custards on a side-table; it ivas too much. She slipped 
in and went towards the emjitv chair. But she had nc 
sooner sat doivn than she repented aud wished herself back 
again. 

Mrs. Tulliver gave a little scream as she saw her, and felt 
such a “turn” that she dropped the large gravy-spoon into the 
dish, with the most serious results to the table-cloth. For 
Kezia had not betrayed the reason of Maggie’s refusal tc 
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come down, not liking to give ker mistress a shock in the 
moment of carving, and Mrs. Tulliver thought there was 
nothing worse in question than a fit of perverseness, which 
was inflicting its own punishment by depriving Maggie of half 
her dinner. 

Mrs. Tulliver’s scream made all eyes turn towards the same 
point as her own, and Maggie’s cheeks and ears began to burn, 
while uncle Glegg, a kind-looking, white-haired old gentleman, 
said, — 

“ Heyday ! what little gell ’s this ? Why, I don’t know her. 
Is it some little gell you ’ve picked up in the road, Kezia ? ” 

“ Why, she ’s gone and cut her hair herself,” said Mr. Tulli- 
ver in an undertone to Mr. Deane, laughing with much enjoy- 
ment. Did you ever know such a little hussy as it is ? ” 

“ Why, little miss, you ’ve made yourself look very funny,” 
said uncle Pullet, and perhaps he never in his life made an 
observation which was felt to be so lacerating. 

“ Fie, for shame ! ” said aunt Glegg, in her loudest, severest 
tone of reproof. “ Little gells as cut their own hair should be 
whipped and fed on bread and water, — not come and sit down 
with their aunts and uncles.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said uncle Glegg. meaning to give a playful turn 
to this denunciation, “she must be sent to jail, I think, and 
they ’ll cut the rest of her hair off there, and make it all 
even.” 

“ She ’s more like a gypsy nor ever,” said aunt Pullet, in a 
pitying tone; “it’s very tad luck, sister, as the gell should 
be so brown ; the boy ’s fair enough. I doubt it ’ll stand in 
her way i’ life to be so biwvn.” 

“ She ’s a naughty child, as ’ll break her mother’s heart,” 
said Mrs. Tulliver, with the tears in her eyes. 

Maggie seemed to be listening to a chorus of reproach and 
derision. Pier first flush came from anger, which gave her a 
transient power of defiance, and Tom thought she was brav- 
ing it out, supported by the recent appearance of the pudding 
and custard. Under this impression, he whispered, “Oh my ! 
Maggie, I told you you ’d catch it.” He meant to be friendly, 
but Maggie felt convinced that Tom was rejoicing in her 
ignominy. Her feeble power of defiance left her in an instant, 
her heart swelled, and getting up from her chair, she ran to 
her father, hid her face on his shoulder, and burst out into 
loud sobbing. 

“ Come, come, my wench,” said her father, soothingly, put- 
ting his arm round her, “ never mind ; you was i’ the right to 
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out it off if it plagued you ; give over crying ; father ’ll take 
your part.” 

Delicious words ot tenderness ! Maggie never forgot any 
of these moments when her father “ took her part ; ” she 
kept them in her heart, and thought of them long years after, 
when every one else said that her lather had done very ill by 
his children. 

“How your husband does spoil that child, Bessy!” said 
Mrs. Glegg, in a loud “ aside,” to l\Irs Tulliver. “ It ’ll be 
the ruin of her, if you don’t take care. My father never 
brought his children up so, else we should ha’ been a different 
sort o’ family to what wc ai e.” 

Mrs. Tulliver’s domestic sorrows seemed at this moment to 
have reached the point at which insensibility begins. Whe 
took no notice of her sister's remark, but threw back her cap- 
strings and dispensed the puddiu.g, m mute resignation. 

With the dessert there came entire deliverance for Maggie, 
for the children were told they might have their nuts and 
wine in the summer-house, since the day was so mild; and 
they scampered out among the budding bushes of the garden 
with the alacrity of small animals getting from under a 
buruing-glass. 

Mrs. Tulliver had her special reason for this permission : 
now the dinner was despatched, and every one ’s mind disen- 
gaged, it was the right moment to communicate Mr. Tulliver’s 
intention concerning Tom, and it would be as well for Tom 
himself to be absent. The children were used to hear them- 
selves talked of as freely as if they were birds, and could 
understand nothing, however they might stretch their necks 
and listen ; but on this occasion Mrs. Tulliver manifested an 
unusual discretion, because she had recently had evidence that 
the going to school to a clergyman was a sore point with Tom, 
who looked at i^ as very much on a par with going to school 
to a constable. Mrs. Tulliver had a sighing sense that her 
husband would do as he liked, whatever sister Glegg said, or 
sister Pullet either ; but at least thej^ would not be able to say, 
if the thing turned out ill, that Bes.sy had fallen in with her 
husband’s folly without letting her own friends know a word 
about it. 

“Mr. Tulliver,” she said, interrupting her husband in his 
talk with Mr. Deane, “it’s time now to tell the children’s 
aunts and uncles what you’re thinking of doing with Tom, 
is n’t it ? ” 

“ Very well,” said Jlr. Tulliver, rather sharply, “ I ’ve no 
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objections to tell anybody what I mean to do with him. I ’ve 
settled,” he added, looking towards Mr. Glegg and Mr. Deane, 
— “1 ’ve settled to send him to a Mr. Stelling, a parson, down 
at King’s Lorton, there, — an uncommon clever fellow, I un- 
derstand, as ’ll put him up to most things.” 

There was a rustling demonstration of surprise in the 
company, such as you may have observed in a country con- 
gregation, when they hear an allusion to their week-day affairs 
from the pulpit. It was equally astonishing to the aunts and 
uncles to find a parson introduced into Mr. Tulliver’s family 
arrangements. As for uncle Pullet, he could hardly have 
been more thoroughly obfuscated if Mr. Tulliver had said that 
he was going to send Tom to the Lord Chancellor ; for uncle 
Pullet belonged to that extinct class of -British yeomen who, 
dressed in good broadcloth, paid high rates and taxes, went to 
church, and ate a particularly good dinner on Sunday, without 
dreaming that the British constitution in Church and State 
had a traceable origin any more than the solar system and the 
fixed stars. It is melancholy, but true, that Mr. Pullet had 
the most confused idea of a bishop as a sort of a baronet, who 
might or might not be a clergyman ; and as the rector of his 
own parish was a man of high family and fortune, the idea 
that a clergyman could be a schoolmaster was too remote 
from Mr. Pullet’s experience to be readily conceivable. I 
know it is difficult for people in these instructed times to 
believe in uncle Pullet’s ignorance; but let them reflect on 
the remarkable results of a great natural faculty under favour- 
ing circumstances. And uncle Pullet had a great natural 
faculty for ignorance. He- was the first to give utterance to 
his astonishment. 

“Why, what canyon be going to send him to a parson for ?” 
he said, with an amazed twinkling in his eyes, looking at Mr. 
Glegg and Mr. Deane, to see if they showed any signs of 
comprehension. 

“ Why, because the parsons are the best schoolmasters, by 
what I can make out,” said poor Mr. Tulliver, who, in the 
maze of this puzzling world, laid hold of any clue with great 
readiness and tenacity. “Jacobs at th’ academy’s no parson, 
and he ’s done very bad by the boy ; and I made up my mind, 
if I sent him to school again, it should be to somebody differ- 
ent to Jacobs. And this Mr. Stelling, by what I can make 
put is the sort o’ man I want And I mean my boy to go to 
him at Midsummer,” he concluded, in a tone of decision, 
tappino- his snuff-box and takiimr a ninch. 
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'‘You’ll have to pay a s^^dnging liall-j early bill, then, eh, 
Tulliver ? The clergymen have highish notions, in general,” 
said Mr. Deane, taking snuff vigorously, as he always did 
when wishing to maintain a neutral position. 

“ What ! do j'ou think the pai-son 'll teach him to know a 
good sample o’ wheat when he sees it. neighbour Tulliver ? ” 
said Mr. Glegg who was foud of his jest, and having retired 
from business, felt that it was not only allowable but becom- 
ing in him to take a playful view of things. 

“ Why, you see, I ’ve got a plan i’ my head about Tom,” 
said Mr. Tulliver, pausing after that statement and lifting up 
his glass. 

“Well, if I may be allowed to speak, and it’s seldom as I 
am,” said Mrs. Glegg, with a tone of bitter meaning, “I 
should like to know what good is to come to the boy, by 
bringin’ him up above his fortin.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Tulliver, not looking at Mrs. Glegg, but at 
the male part of his audience, “ you see, I ’ve made up my 
mind not to bring Tom up to my own business. I ’ve had my 
thoughts about it all along, and I made up my mind by what I 
saw with Garnett and his son. I mean to put him to some 
business as he can go into without capital, and I want to give 
him an eddication as he 'll be even wi’ the lawyers and folks, 
and put me up to a notion now an’ then.” 

Mrs. Glegg emitted a long sort of guttural sound with closed 
lips, that smiled in mingled pity and scorn. 

“ It ’ud be a fine deal better for some people,” she said, 
after that introductory^ note, “ if they' 'd let the lawyers 
alone.” 

“ Is he at the head of a grammar school, then, this clergy- 
man, such as that at Market Bewley' ? ’’ said Mr. Deane. 

“No, nothing o’ that,” said Mr. Tulliver. “He won't 
take more than two or three pupils, and so he’ll have the 
more time to attend to ’em, you know.” 

“Ah, and get his eddication done the sooner; they can’t 
.earn much at a time when there ’.s so many of ’em,” said 
uncle Pullet, feeling that he was getting (piite an insight into 
this difficult matter. 

“But he ’ll want the nore pay, I doubt,” said Mr. Glegg. 

“ Ay, ay, a cool hundred a-y'car, that 's all,” said Mr. Tulli- 
ver, with some pride at his own sjjirited coiu'se. “ But then, 
you know, it ’s an investment ; Tom ’s eddication 'ull be so much 
capital to him.” 

“ Ay, there ’s something in that,” said Mr. Glegg. “ Well, 
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well, neighbour Tulliver, you may be right, you may be 
right : 

• When liind is pone and money 's spent, 

Then learning is most excellent.' 

I remember seeing those two lines wrote on a window at 
Buxton. But us that have got no learning had better keep 
our money, eh neighbour Pullet?” Mr. Glegg rubbed his 
knees, and looked very pleasant. 

“ Mr. Glegg, I wonder at you,” said his wife. “ It ’s very 
unbecoming in a man o’ yoiu* age and belongings.” 

“ What ’s unbecoming, Mrs. G. ? ” said Mr. Glegg, winking 
pleasantly at the company. “My new blue coat as I’ve 
got on ? ” 

“ I pity your weakness, Mr. Glegg. I say it ’s unbecoming 
to be making a joke when you see your own kin going head- 
longs to ruin.” 

“ If you mean me by that,” said Mr. Tulliver, considerably 
nettled, “ you need n’t trouble yourself to fret about me. I can 
manage my own affairs without troubling other folks.” 

“Bless me ! ” said Jlr. Deane, judiciously introducing a new 
idea, “why, now I come to think of it, somebody said Wakeni 
was going to send his son — the deformed lad — to a clergy- 
man, did n’t they', Susan ? ” (appealing to his wife). 

“ I can give no account of it, I ’ni sure,” said Mrs. Deane, 
closing her lips very tightly again. Mrs. Deane was not a 
woman to take part in a scene where missiles were flying. 

“ Well,” said ilr. Tulliver, speaking all the more cheerfully, 
that Mrs. Glegg might see he didn’t mind her, “if "Wakem 
thinks o’ sending his son to a clergyman, depend on it I shall 
make no mistake i’ sending Tom to one. Wakem ’s as big a 
scoundrel as Old Harry ever made, but he knows the length 
of every man’s foot he ’s got to deal with. Ay, ay, tell me who ’s 
AV’ukem’s butcher, and I ’ll tell you where to get your meat.” 

“ But lawyer AVakem’s son ’s got a hump-back,” said Mrs. 
Pullet, who felt as if the whole business had a funereal 
aspect ; “ it’s more nat’ral to send him to a clergyman.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Glegg, interpreting Mrs. Pullet’s observation 
with erroneous plausibility, “you must consider that, neigh- 
bour Tulliver ; AVakem’s son is n’t likely to follow any busi- 
ness. AVakem ’nil make a gentleman of him, poor fellow.” 

“ Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., in a tone which implied that her 
indignation would lizz and ooze a little, though she was deter- 
mined to keep it corked uj>, “ you ’d far better hold your tongue. 
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■Mr. Tulliver does n’t want to know your opinion nor mine nei- 
ther. There ’s folks in the world as know better than every- 
body else. ” 

“Whyj I should think that’s you, if we’re to trust your 
own tale,” said Mr. Tulliver, begumijig to boil up again. 

“Oh, I say nothing,” said Mrs. Glegg, sarcastically. “My 
advice has never been asked, and 1 don't give it.” 

“It’ll be the first time, tlien,” said IMr. Tulliver. “It ’s the 
only thing you ’re over-ready at giving.'’ 

“ I ’ve been over-ready at lending, then, if I have n’t been 
over-ready at giving,” said Mrs. Glegg. “ There ’s folks I ’ve 
lent money to, as perhaps I shall repent o’ lending money to 
kin.” 

“Come, come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, soothingly. But Mr. 
Tulliver was not to be hindered of his retort. 

“ You ’ve got a bond for it, I reckon,” he said ; “ and you ’ve 
had your five per cent, kin or no kin.” 

“Sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver, pleadingly, “drink your wine, 
and let me give you some almonds and raisins.” 

“Bessy, I’m sorry for you,” said Mrs. Glegg, very much 
with the feeling of a cur that seizes the op]ioitunity of divert- 
ing his bark towards the man who carries no stick. “It's poor 
work talking o’ almonds and raisins.” 

“Lors, sister Glegg, don’t be so quarrelsome,” said Mrs. 
Pullet, beginning to cry a little. “ You may be struck with a 
fit, getting so red in the face after dinner, and we are but just 
out o’ mourning, all of us, — and all wi’ gowns craped alike 
and just put by ; it ’s very bad among sisters.” 

“I should think it h bad,” said Mrs. Glegg. “Things are 
come to a fine pass when one sister invites the other to her 
house o’ purpose to quarrel with her and abuse her.” 

“Softly, softly, Jane; be reasonable, be reasonable,” said 
Mr. Glegg. 

But while he was speaking, Mr. Tulliver, who had by no 
means said enough to satisfy his anger, burst out again. 

“ Who wants to quarrel with you ? ” he said. “ It ’s you as 
can’t let people alone, but must be gnawing at ’em for ever. 
I should never want to quarrel with .any woman if she kept 
her place.” 

“ My place, indeed ! ” said Mrs. Glegg, getting rather more 
shrill. “There’s your betters, Mr. Tulliver, as are dead and 
in their grave, treated me with a diit'erent sort o’ respect to 
what you do ; fhovyli I ’ve got a hu.sband as ’ll sit by and see 
me abused by them as 'ud never ha’ had the chance if there 

5 
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had n’t been them in our family as married worse than they 
might ha’ done.” 

“ If you talk o’ that,” said Mr. TuUiver, “ my family ’s as 
good as yours, and better, for it has n’t got a damned ill-tem- 
pered woman in it ! ” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Glegg, rising from her chair, “I don’t 
know whether you think it ’s a fine thing to sit by and hear 
me swore at, Mr. Glegg ; but I ’m not going to stay a minute 
longer in this house. You can stay behind, and come home 
with the gig, and I ’ll walk home.” 

“ Dear heart, dear heart ! ” said Mr. Glegg in a melancholy 
tone, as he followed his wife out of the room. 

“ Mr. Tulliver, how could you talk so ? ” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

“ Let her go,” said Mr. Tulliver, too hot to be damped by 
any amount of tears. “ Let her go, and the sooner the better ; 
she won’t be trying to domineer over me again in a hurry.” 

“ Sister Pullet,” said Mrs. Tulliver, helplessly, “ do you 
think it ’ud be any use for you to go after her and try to pac- 
ify her ? ” 

“ Better not, better not,” said Mr. Deane, “ You ’ll make it 
up another day.” 

“ Then, sisters, shall we go and 
Mrs. Tulliver, drying her eyes. 

No proposition could have been 
liver felt very much as if the air had been cleared of obtrusive 
flies now the women ivere out of the room. There were few 
things he liked better than a chat with Mr. Deane, whose 
close application to business allowed the pleasure very rarely. 
Mr. Deane, he considered, ivas the “ knowingest ” man of his 
acquaintance, and he had besides a ready causticity of tongue 
that made an agreeable supplement to Mr. Tulliver’s own ten- 
dency that way, which had remained in rather an inarticulate 
condition. And now the women were gone, they could carry 
on their serious talk without frivolous interruption. They 
could exchange their views coiiceming the Duke of Welling- 
ton, whose conduct in the Catholic Question had thrown such 
an entirely new light on his character ; and speak slightingly 
of his conduct at the battle of Waterloo, which he would 
never have won if there had n’t been a great many Englishmen 
at his back, not to speak of Blueher and the Prussians, who, 
as Mr. Tulliver had heard from a iierson of particular knowl- 
edge in that matter, liad come up in the very nick of time ; 
though here there was a slight dissidenee, Mr. Deane remark- 


look ^ the children ? ” said 
more seasoimble. Mr. Tul- 
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lug tiiat he was not disposed to give mucli credit to the Prus- 
sians, — the build of their vessels, together with the unsatis- 
factory character of transactions in Dantzic beer, inclining 
him to form rather a low view of Prussian pluck generally. 
Eather beaten on this ground, Mr. Tulliver proceeded to 
express his fears that the country could never again be what 
it used to be ; but Mr. Deane, attached to a firm of which the 
returns were on the increase, naturally took a more lively view 
of the present, and had some details to give concerning the 
state of the imports, especially in hides and spelter, which 
soothed Mr. Tulliver’s imagination by throwing into more 
distant perspective the period when the country would become 
utterly the prey of Papists and Eadicals, and there would be 
no more chance for honest men. 

Uncle Pullet sat by and listened with twinkling eyes to 
these high matters. He did n’t understand politics him- 
self, — thought they were a natural gift, — but by what he 
could make out, this Duke of Wellington was no better than 
he should be. 


CHAPTER Yin. 

MB. TULLIVEB SHOWS HIS WEAKEB SIDE. 

Suppose sister Glegg should call her money in ; it 'ud be 
very awkward for you to have to raise five hundred pounds 
now,” said Mrs. Tulliver to her husband that evening, as she 
took a plaintive review of the day. 

Mrs. Tulliver had lived thirteen years with her husband, 
yet she retained in all the freshness of her early married life 
a facility of saying things which drove him in the. opposite 
direction to the one she desired. Some minds are wonderful 
for keeping their bloom in this way, as a patriarchal gold-fish 
apparently retains to the last its youthful illusion that it can 
swim in a straight line beyond the encircling glass. Mrs. 
Tulliver was an amiable fish of this kind, and after running 
her head against the same resisting medium for thirteen years, 
would go at it again to-day with undulled alacrity. 

This observation of hers tended directly to convince Mr. 
Tulliver that it would not b® at all awkward for him to raise 
five hundred pounds: and when Mrs. Tullher became rather 
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pressing to know hoio lie would raise it without mortgaging 
the mill and the house which he had said he never would 
mortgage, since nowadays people were none so ready to lend 
money without security, Mr. Tulliver, getting warm, declared 
that Mrs. Glegg might do as she liked about calling in her 
money, lie should pay ii; in whether or not. He was not going to 
be beholden to his wife’s sisters. When a man had married 
into a family where there was a whole litter of women, he 
might have jjlenty to put up with if he chose. But Mr. Tulli- 
ver did not choose. 

Mrs. Tulliver cried a little in a trickling, quiet way as she 
put on her nightcap ; but presently sank into a comfortable 
sleep, lulled by the thought that she •would talk everything 
over with her sister Pullet to-morrow, when she was to take 
the children to Garum Firs to tesu Not that she looked for- 
ward to any distinct issue from that talk; but it seemed 
impossible that past events should be so obstinate as to 
remain unmodified wdren they rvere complained against. 

Her husband lay awake rather longer, for he too was thinking 
of a visit he -would pay on the morrow ; and his ideas on the 
subject -were not of so vague and soothing a kind as those of 
his amiable partner. 

Mr. Tulliver, -when under the influence of a strong feeling, 
had a promptitude in action that may seem inconsistent with 
that painful sense of the complicated, puzzling nature of human 
affairs under which his more dispassionate deliberations ■were 
conducted; but it is really not improbable that there was a 
direct relation between these apparently contradictory phe- 
nomena, since I have observed that for getting a strong- 
impression that a skein is tangled, there is nothing like 
snatching hastily at a single thread. It was owing to this 
promptitude that Mr. Tulliver was on horseback soon after 
dinner the next day (he was not dyspeptic) on his way to 
Basset to see his sister Moss and her husband. For having 
made up his mind irrevocably that he -would pay Mrs. Glegg 
her loan of five hundred pounds, it naturally occurred to liiii; 
that he had a promissory note for three hundred pounds lent to 
his brother-in-law Moss ; and if the said brother-in-law could 
manage to pay in the money within a given time, it would go 
far to lesson the fallacions air of inconvenience which Mr. 
Tulliver’s spirited step might have worn in the ej^es of weak 
people who require to know precisely how a thing is to be 
done before they are strongly confident that it •will be easy.- 

For Mr. Tulliver was in apposition neither new nor striking, 
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Out, like other every-day things, sure to have a cumulative 
effect that n’iH be felt in tlie long-run . he was held to be a 
much more substantial man than he really was. And as we 
are all apt to believe what the world believes about us, it 
was his habit to think of failure and ruin with the same sort 
of remote pity with which a spare, long-neeked man hears 
that his plethoric short-necked neighbour is striken with apo- 
plexy. He had been always used to hear • pleasant jokes 
about his advantages as a man who worked his otra mill, and 
owned a pretty bit of land ; and these jokes naturally kept up 
his sense that he was a man of considerable substance. They 
gave a pleasant flavour to his glass on a market-day, and if 
it had not been for the recurrence of half-yearly payments, 
Mr. Tulliver would really have forgotten that there was a 
mortgage of two thousand pounds on his very desirable free- 
hold. That was not altogether his own fault, since one of the 
thousand pounds was his sister’s fortune, which he had to pay 
on her marriage j and a man who has neighbours that tcxll go 
to law with him is not likely to pay off his mortgages, espe- 
cially if he enjoys the good ojunion of acquaintances who 
want to borrow a hundred poimJs on security too lofty to be 
represented by parchment. Our friend Mr. Tulliver had a 
good-natured flbre in him, and did not like to give harsh 
refusals even to a sister, who had not only come into the 
world in that superfluous way characteristic of sister.s, creat- 
ing a necessity for mortgages, but had quite thrown herself 
away in marriage, and had crowned her mistakes by having 
an eighth baby. On this point Mr. Tulliver was conscious 
of being a little weak ; but he apologised to himself by saying 
that poor Gritty had been a good-looking wench before she 
married Moss j he Avould sometimes saj- this even with a 
slight tremulousness in his voice. But this morning he was 
in a mood more becoming a man of business, and in the course 
if his ride along the Basset lanes, with their deep ruts, — 
ying so far away from a market-town that the labour of draw- 
iig produce and manure was enough to take away the best 
part of the profits on such poor land as that jiarish was made 
of, — he got up a due amount of irritation against Moss as a 
man without capital, who, if murrain and blight were abroad, 
was sure to have his sluire of them, and who, the more you 
tried to help him out of the mud, would sink the further in. 
It would do Jiiin good rather than harm, now, if he were 
obliged to raise this three liundred pounds; it would make 
him look about him better, ami not act so foolishly about his 
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wool tMs year as he did the last ; in fact, Mr. Tulliver had 
been, too easy with his brother-in-law, and because he had let 
the interest run on for two years, Moss was likely enough to 
think that he should never be troubled about the principal. 
But Mr. Tulliver was determined not to encourage such 
shuffling people any longer ; and a ride along the Basset lanes 
was not likely to enervate a man’s resolution by softening his 
temper. The deep-trodden hoof-marks, made in the muddiest 
days of winter, gave him a shake now and then which sug- 
gested a rash but stimulating snarl at the father of lawyers, 
who, whether by means of his hoof or otherwise, had doubtless 
something to do with this state of the roads ; and the abun- 
dance of foul land and neglected fences that met his eye, 
though they made no part of his brother Moss’s farm, strongly 
contributed to his dissatisfaction with that unlucky agri- 
culturist. If this wasn’t Moss’s fallow, it might have been; 
Basset was all alike ; it was a beggarly parish, in Mr. Tulliver’s 
opinion, and his opinion was certainly not groundless. Basset 
had a poor soil, poor roads, a poor non-resident landlord, a 
poor non-resident vicar, and rather less than half a curate, 
also poor. If any one strongly impressed with the power of 
the human mind to triumph over circumstances will contend 
that the parishioners of Basset might nevertheless have been 
a very superior class of people, I have nothing to urge against 
that abstract proposition; I only know that, in point of fact, 
the Basset mind was in strict keeping with its circumstances. 
The muddy lanes, green or clayey, that seemed to the unac- 
customed eye to lead nowhere but into each other, did really 
lead, with patience, to a distant highroad; but there were 
many feet in Basset which they led more frequently to a 
centre of dissipation, spoken of formerly as the Markis o’ 
Granby,” but among intimates as “ Dickison’s.” A large low 
room with a sanded floor ; a cold scent of tobacco, modified by 
undetected beer-dregs ; Mr. Dickison leaning against the door- 
post with a melancholy piinpled face, looking as irrelevant to 
the daylight as a last night’s guttered candle, — all this may 
not seem a very seductive form of temptation; but the 
majority of men in Basset found it fatally alluring when 
encountered on their road towards four o’clock on a wintry 
afternoon ; and if any wife in Basset wished to indicate that 
her husband was not a pleasure-seeking man, she could hardly 
do it more emphatically than by saying that he didn’t spend 
a shilling at Dickison’s from one Whitsuntide to another. 
Mrs. Moss had said so of her husband more than once, when 
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her brother was in a mood to find fault with him, as he cer- 
tainly was to-day. And nothing could be less pacifying to 
Mr. Tulliver than the lichaviour of the farmyard gate, which 
he no sooner attempted to push open with his riding-stick, 
than it acted as gates without the upper hinge are known to 
do, to the peril of shins, whether equine or human. He was 
about to get down and lead his horse through tlie damp dirt 
of the hollow farmyard, shadowed drearily by the large half 
timbered buildings, up to the long line of tumble-down dwell 
ing-houses standing on a raised causeway; but the timely 
appearance of a cowboy saved him that frustration of a plan 
he had determined on, — namely, not to get down from his 
horse during this visit. If a man means to be hard, let him 
keep in his saddle and .speak from that height, above the level 
of pleading eyes, and with the command of a distant horizon. 
Mrs. Moss heard the sound of the horse’s feet, and, when her 
bi-other rode up, was already outside the kitchen door, with 
a half-weary smile on her face, and a black-eyed baby in her 
arms. Mrs. Moss’s face bore a faded resemblance to her 
brother’s ; baby’s little fat hand, pressed against her cheek, 
seemed to show more strikingly that the cheek was faded. 

“ Brother, I ’m glad to see you,’’ she said, in an affectionate 
tone. “I did n’t look for you to^ay. How do you do ? ’ 

“Oh, pretty well, Mrs. Moss, pretty well,” answered the 
brother, with cool deliberation, as if it wei-e rather too forward 
of her to ask that question. She knew at once that her brother 
was not in a good humour; he never called her Mrs. Moss 
except when he was angry, and when they were in company. 
But she thought it was in the order of nature that people who 
were poorly off should be snublied. Jlrs. Moss did not take 
her stand on the equality of the human race; she was a 
patient, prolific, loving-hearted woman. 

“ Your husband is n’t in the house, I suppose ? ” added Mr. 
Tulliver after a grave piause, during which four children had 
run out, like chickens whose mother has been suddenly in 
aclipse behind the hencoop. 

“Ho,” said Mrs. :Moss, “but he’s only in the potato-field 
yonders. Georgy, run to the Far Close in a minute, and tell 
father your uncle ’s come. You ’ll get down, brother, won’t 
you, and take something ? ” 

“ No, no ; I can’t get down. I must be going home again 
directly,” said Mr. Tulliver, looking at the distance. 

‘•And how’s Mrs. Tulliver and the children?” said Mrs. 
Moss, humbly, not daring to press her invitation. 
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“ Oh, pretty well. Tom ’s going to a new school at Mid- 
summer, — a deal of expense to me. It ’s bad work for me, 
lying out o’ my money.” 

“ I wish you ’d be so good as let the children come and see 
their cousins some day. My little uns want to see their 
cousin Maggie so as never was. And -me her god-mother, and 
so fond of her ; there ’s nobody ’ud make a bigger fuss witli 
her, according to what they ’ve got. And I know she likes to 
come, for she ’s a loving child, and how quick and clever she 
is, to be sure ! ” 

If Mrs. Moss had been one of the most astute women in the 
world, instead of being one of tlie simplest, she could have 
thought of iiothiug more likely to propitiate her brother than 
this 2u'aise of ilaggie. He seldom found any one volunteer- 
ing praise of “ the little wench ; ” it was usuall}' left entirely 
to himself to insist on her merits. But Maggie always 
appeared in the most amiable light at her aunt Moss’s ; it 
was her Alsatia, where she was out of the reach of law, — it 
she upset anything, dirtied her shoes, or tore her frock, these 
things were matters of course at her aunt Moss’s. In spite of 
himself, Mr, Tulliver’s eyes got milder, and he did not look 
away from his sister as he said, — 

“ Ay ; she ’s fonder o’ you than o’ the other aunts, I think. 
81 io takes after our family: not a bit of her mother’s in 
her.” 

“Moss says she’s just like what I used to be,” said Mrs. 
Moss, “ though I was never so quick and fond o’ the books. 
But I think my Lizzy ’s like her ; she ’s shar] i. Come here, 
Lizzy, my dear, and let your uncle see you ; he hardly knows 
you, you grow so fast.” 

Lizzy, a black-eyed child of seven, looked very shy when 
her mother drew her forward, for the small Mosses were 
much in awe of their uncle from Dorlcote Mill. She was infe- 
rior enough to Maggie in fire and strength of expression to 
make the resemblance between the two entirely flattering to 
Mr. Tulliver’s fatherly love. 

“Ay, they’re a bit alike,” he said, looking kindly at the 
little figure in the soiled pinafore. “ They both take after our 
mother. You ’ve got enough o’ gells. Gritty,” he added, in a 
tone half compassionate, half reproachful. 

“Four of ’em, bless ’em!” said Mrs. Moss, with a sigh, 
stroking Lizzy ’s hair on each side of her forehead ; “ as many 
as there ’s boys. They ’ve got a brother ainece.” 

“ All, but tliey must turn out and fend for themselves,” said 
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BTr. Tulliver, feeling that his severity was reiavinjj', and try- 
ing to brace it by throwing out a wholesome libit. “ They 
mustn’t look to iiaiiging on their brothers.'’ 

“No; but I hope their brothers ’nil love iJie poor things, 
and remeinber they came o’ one fatlier and mother ; the lads 
’ull never be the ])oorer for that," said hirs. Moss, flashing out 
with hur'ied timiflitv, like a half-.suiothered fire. 

Mr. Tulliver gave his hoi-se a little atroke on the flank, then 
checked it, and said angrily, “ Stand still with j'ou ! ” much to 
the astonishment of tliat innocent animal. 

“ And the more there is of ’em, the more they must love one 
another,” Mrs. Moss went on, looking at her children with 
a didactic purpose, lint she turned towards her brother again 
to say. “ Not but what 1 hope your boy ’ull alias's be good to 
his sister, though there ’s but two of ’em, like you and me, 
brother.” 

That arrow went straight to Mr. Tulliver’s heart. He had 
not a rapid imagination, but the thought of hlaggie was very 
near to him, and he was not long in seeing his relation to 
his own. sister side by siile with Tom’s relation to Maggie. 
Would the little wench ever be poorly olf, and Tom rather 
hard upon her ? 

“Ay, ay, Gritty,” said the miller, with a new softness in his 
tone ; “ but I ’vo allays done what I could lor you,’’ he added, 
as if vindicating himself from a reproach. 

“ I ’m not denying that, brother, and I ’m noways ungrate- 
ful,” said poor Mrs. Moss, too fagged by toil and children to 
have strength left for any pride. “L’ut here’s the father. 
What a while you ’ve lieen, IMoss ! ” 

“While, do you call it?” said Mr. Moss, feeling out of 
breath and injured. “I’ve been running all the way. Won’t 
you ’light, Mr. Tulliver ? ” 

“ Well, I’ll just get down and have a bit o’ talk with you 
in the garden,” said Mr. Tulliver, thinking that he should be 
more likely to show a due spirit of resolve if his sister were 
QOt present. 

He got down, and passed with Sir. Moss into the garden, 
towards an old yew-tree arbour, while his sister stood tapping 
her baby on the back and looking wistfully alter them. 

Their entrance into the yew-tree arbour surprised several 
fowls that were recreating themselves by scratching deep 
holes in the dusty ground, and at once took flight with much 
pother and cackling. Mr. Tulliver sat down on the bench, and 
tapping the ground curiously here aud there with his stick, as 
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“Uo, Grritt.y, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, in a gentle tone. 
“Don’t you fret, — tliat ’s all, — I’ll make a sliift witliout tlie 
money a bit, only you must be as clever and contriving as 
you can” 

ill's. Moss’s tears came again at tliis unexpected kindness, 
and she could say nothing. 

“Come, come! — the little ■wench shall come and see you. 
I ’ll bring her and Tom some day before he goes to school. You 
niusl n’t fret. 1 ’ll allays be a good brother to you.” 

“ Thank you for that word, brother,” said Mrs. Moss, drying 
her tears ; then turning to Lizzy, she said, “ Run now, and 
fetch the coloured egg for cousin ilaggie.” Lizzy ran iii, and 
quickly reappeared with a small paper parcel. 

■ “ It ’s boiled hard, brother, and coloured with thrums, very 
pretty ; it ivas done o’ purpo.se for Maggie. Will you please 
to carry it in your pocket ? ” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Tulliver, putting it carefully in his 
side-pocket. “ Good-bye.” 

And so the respectable miller returned along the Basset 
lanes rather more puzzled than before as to ways and means, 
but still with the sense of a danger escaped. It had come 
across liis mind that if he were hard upon his sister, it miglit 
somehow tend to make Tom hard upon Maggie at some dis- 
tant day, wlien her father was no longer there to take her part ; 
for simple people, like our friend Mr. Tulliver, are apt to 
clothe unimpeachable feelings in erroneous ideas, and this 
was his confused way of explaining to himself that his love 
and anxiety tor “the little wench” had given him a new 
sensibility towards his sister. 


CHAPTER IX, 

TO garum firs. 

While the possible troubles of Maggie’s future were occupy- 
ing her father’s mind, she herself was tasting only the bitter- 
ness of the present. Childhood has no forebodings; but then, 
it is soothed by no memories of outlived sorrow. 

The fact was, the day had begun ill with Maggie. The 
pleasure of having Lucy to look at, and the prospect of the 
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afternoon visit to Garuin Firs, where she would hear uncle 
Fnllefs musical box, liad been marred as early as eleven 
o’clock by the advent of the hairdresser from St. Ogg’s, who 
had spoken in the severest terms of the condition in which 
he had found her hair, holding uji one jagged lock after 
another and saying, “See here I lut, tut, tut! ’’ in a tone of 
mingled disgust and pity, wliich to ilaggie’s imagination was 
equivalent to the stronge.st exjiression oi public opinion, lilr. 
Ttapiiit, the liairdresser, with his well-anointed coronal locks 
tending wavily upward, like the simulated pyramid of flame 
on a monumental urn, seemed to her at that moment the most 
formidable of her contemporaries, into whose street at St. 
Ogg’s she would carefully refrain from entering through tha 
rest of her life. 

Moreover, the preparation lor a visit being always a serious 
affair in the Dodson family, Maitha was enjoined to have Mrs. 
Tulliver’s room ready an hour earlier than usual, that the 
laying out of the best clothes might not be deferred till the 
last moment, as was sometimes the case in families of lax 
views, where the ril)bon-.sti'ings ivere never rolled up, where 
there was little or no wrajiping in silver paper, and where the 
sense that the Sunday clothes could be got at quite easily pro- 
duced no shock to the mind. Alreadj’-, at twelve o’clock, Mrs. 
Tulliver had on her visiting costume, with a protective appa- 
ratus of brown holland, as if she had been a piece of satin 
furniture in danger of flies ; Maggie was frowning and twist- 
ing her shoulders, that .she might if 2)ossible shrink away from 
the prickliest of tiickei'.s, while her mother was remonstrating. 

Don’t, Maggie, my dear ; don't make yourself so ugly ! ” 
and Tom’s cheeks Avere looking jiarticularly brilliant .as a 
relief to his heist blue suit, ivliich he ivore with becoming 
calmness, having, after a little Avrangling, effected ivhat ivas 
ahvays the one point of intert'st fo him in his toilet ; he had 
transferred all the contents of his every-day pockets to those 
actually in wear. 

As for Lucy, she ivas just as pretty and neat as she had 
been yesterday ; no accidents ci’er liajipened to her clothes, 
and she was neimr nncoinfortable in them, so that she looked 
with wondering inty at !Maggie, jiouting and Avritliing under 
the exasperating tucker. jMaggie ivould certainly have tom 
it off, if she had not been checked by the remembrance of her 
recent humiliation about her hair ; as it was, she confined her- 
self to fretting and tivLsting, and behaving jii'cvi^hly about the 
card-houses ivliieh they were allowed to build till dinner, as a 
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suitable amusement for boys and- girls in their best clothes. 
Tom could build perfect pyramids of houses; but Maggie’s 
■would never bear the laying on of the roof. It Avas always 
so Avith the things that Maggie made ; and Tom had deduced 
the conclusion that no girls could ever make anything. But it 
happened that Lucy proved wonderfully clever at building; 
she handled the cards so lightly, and moved so gently, that 
Tom condescended to admire her houses as well as his OAvn, 
the more readily because she had asked him to teach her. 
Maggie, too, would have admired Lucy’s houses, and Avoidd 
have giA^en up her OAvn unsuccessful building to contemplato 
them, Avithout ill-temper, if her tucker had not made her 
peevish, and if Tom had not inconsiderately laughed Avhen 
her houses fell, and told her she was “ a stupid.” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Tom ! ” she burst out angrily ; “ I ’m 
not a stupid. I knoAv a great many things you don’t.” 

“ Oh, I daresay, Miss Spitfire ! I ’d never be such a cross 
thing as you, making faces like that. Lucy does n’t do so. I 
like Lucy better than you ; 1 Avish Lucy was my sister.” 

“ Then it ’a very wicked and cruel of you to wish so,” said 
Maggie, starting up hurriedly from her place on the floor, and 
upsetting Tom’s Avonderful pagoda. She really did not mean 
it, but the circumstantial evidence was against her, and Tom 
turned Avhite Avith anger, but said nothing; he would have 
struck her, only he knew it was coAvardly to strike a girl, and 
Tom Tulliver Avas quite determined he would never do any- 
thing coAvardly. 

Maggie stood in dismay and terror, while Tom got up from 
the floor and walked aAvay, pale, from the scattered ruins of his 
pagoda, and Lucy looked on mutely, like a kitten pausing from 
its lapping. 

“ Oh, Tom,” said Maggie, at last, going half-way toAvards him, 
“ I did n’t mean to knock it down, indeed, indeed I did n’t.” 

Tom took no notice of her, but took, instead, two or three 
hard peas out of his pocket, and shot them with his thumb, 
nail against the AvindoAv, vaguely at first, but presently Avith 
the distinct aim of hitting a superannuated blue-bottle which 
was exposing its imbecility in the spring sunshine, clearly 
against the views of Nature, who had provided Tom and the 
peas for the speedy destruction of this Aveak individual. 

Thus the morning had been made heaAry to Maggie, and 
Tom’s persistent coldness to her all through their walk 
spoiled the fresh air and sunshine for her. He called Lucy 
to look at the half-built bird’s nest Avithout caring to show it 
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Maggie, and peeled a willow switeli for Lucy and himself, 
without offering one to Maggie. Lucy had said, “Maggie, 
should n’t you like one ? ” but Tom was deaf. 

Still, the sight of the peacock oi)portunely spreading his tail on 
the stackyard wall, just as they reached Garum Firs, was enough 
to divert the mind temporarily from personal grievances. And 
this was only the beginiiiug of beautiful sights at Garum Firs. 
All the farmyard life was wonderful there. — bantams, speckled 
and top-knotted ; Friesland hens, with their feathers all turned 
the wrong way ; Guinea-fowls that flew and screamed and 
dropped their pretty spotted feathers ; pouter-pigeons and a 
tame magpie ; nay, a goat, and a wonderful brindled dog, half 
mastiff, half bull-dog. as large as a lion. Then there were 
white railings and white gates all about, and glittering weath- 
ercocks of various design, and garden-walks paved with 
pebbles in beautiful patterns, — nothing was quite common at 
Garum Firs ; and Tom thought that the unusual size of 
the toads there was simply due to the general unusualness 
which characteiized uncle Pullet’s possessions as a gentleman 
fai'iner. Toads who paid rent were naturally leaner. As for 
the house, it was not less remarkable; it had a receding 
centre, and two wings with battlemeuted turrets, and was 
covered with glittering white stucco. 

Uncle Pullet had seen the expected party approaching from 
the window, and made haste to unbar and unchain the front 
door, kept always in this fortified condition from fear of 
tramps, who might be supposed to know of the glass-case of 
stuffed birds in the hall, and to contemjilate rushing in and 
carrying it away on their heads. Aunt Pullet, too, appeared 
at the doorway, and as soon as her sister was within hearing 
said, “ Stop the children, for God’s sake ! Bessy ; don’t let 
’em come up the door-steps ; Sally ’s bringing the old mat and 
the duster, to rub their shoes.” 

Mrs. Pullet’s front-door mats were by no means intended to 
wipe shoes on ; the very scraper had a deputy to do its dirty 
work. Tom rebelled particularly against this shoe-wiping, 
which he always considered in the light of an indignity to 
his sex. He felt it as the beginning of the disagreeables 
incident to a visit at aunt Pullet’.s, where he had once been 
compelled to sit with towels wrapped round his boots ; a fact 
which may serve to correct the too hasty conclusion that a 
visit to Garum Firs must have been a great treat to a young 
gentleman fond of animals, — fond, that is, of throwing stones 
at them. 
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The next disagreeable n'as confined to his feminine compam 
ions ; it was the mounting of the ijolished oak stairs, which 
had very handsome carpets rolled up and laid l)y in a spare 
bedroom, so that the ascent of these glossy stcjis might have 
served, in barbarous times, as a trial by ordeal from which 
none but the most spotless virtue could have come off with 
unbroken limbs. Sophy’s weakness about these polished 
stairs was always a subject of bitter remonstrance on Mrs. 
(.llegg’s part ; but Mrs. Tulliver ventured on no eonimeiit, only 
thinking to herself it was a mercy when she and the ehihlreu 
were safe on the landing. 

“ Mrs. Gray has sent home my new bonnet, Ilessy,” said Mrs. 
Pirllet, in a pathetic tone, as Mrs. Tulliver adjusted her cap. 

“ lias she, sister ? ” said Mrs. Tulliver, with an air of much 
interest. “ And how do you like it ? ” 

It ’s ajDt to make a mess with clothes, taking ’em out and 
putting ’em in again,” said Mrs. Pullet, drawing a bunch 
of keys from her pocket and looking at them earnestly, “ but 
it ’ud be a pity for you to go away without seeing it. There ’s 
no knowing what may happen.” 

Mrs. Pullet shook her bead slowly at this last serious 
consideration, which determined her to single out a par- 
ticular key. 

“I’m afraid it’ll be troublesome to you getting it out, 
sister,” said Mrs. Tulliver ; “ but I should like to see what sort 
of a crown she ’s made j^ou.” 

Mrs. Pullet rose with a melancholy air and unlocked one 
wing of a very bright wardrobe, where you may have hastily 
supposed she would find the new bonnet. Not at all. Such a 
supposition could only have arisen from a too superficial 
acc^uaintance with the habits of the Dodson family. In 
this wardrobe Mrs. Pullet was seeking something small 
enough to be hidden among layers of linen, — it was a 
door-key. 

“You must come with me into the best room,” said Mrs. 
Pullet. 

“ May the children come too, sister ? ” inquired Mrs. Tulli- 
ver, who saw that Maggie and Lucy were looking rather 
eager. 

“ Well,” said aunt Pullet, reflectively, “ it ’ll perhaps be safer 
for ’em to come ; they ’ll be touching something if we leave 
’em behind.” 

So they went in procession along the bright and slippery 
corridor, dimly lighted by the semi-lunar top of the window 
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wMch rose above the closed shutter ; it was really quite sol- 
emn. Aunt I’ullet paused and unlocked a door which opened 
on something still more solemn than the passage, — a darkened 
room, in which the outer light, entering feebly, showed what 
looked like the corpses of furniture in uhite shrouds. Every- 
thing that was not shronded stood with its legs upwards. 
Lucy laid hold of Haggle’s frock, and Haggle's heart beat 
rapidly. 

Aunt J’ullct half-oncjied the shutter and then unlocked the 
wardrobe, with a iiieRincholy deliberateness which was quite 
in keeping with the funereal solemnity of the scene. The 
delicious scent of rose-leaves that issued from the wardrobe 
made the proces.s of taking out sheet after sheet of silver 
paper quite pleasant to assist at, though the sight of the 
bonnet at last was an anticlimax to ^Maggie, who would have 
preferred something more strikingly preternatural. But few 
things could have been more impressive to Hrs. Tulliver. 
She looked all round il in silence for some moments, and then 
said emphatically, *■ Well, sister, 1 11 never speak against the 
full crowns again ! " 

It was a great concession, and Mrs. Pullet felt it ; she felt 
something was due to it. 

“ You ’d like to see it on, sister ? ” she said sadly. “ 1 11 
open the shutter a bit further.” 

"Well, if you don’t mind taking off jmur cap, sister,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver. 

Mrs. Pullet took off her cap, displaying the brovni silk scalp 
with a jutting promontory of curls which was common to the 
more mature and judicious women of those times, and placing 
the bonnet on her lu-ad. turned slowly round, like a draper’s 
lay-figure, that Hrs. Tulliver might mis.s no point of view. 

“ I ’ve sometimes thought there 's a loop too much o’ ribbon 
on this left side, sister ; what do you think ? ” said Mrs. 
Pullet. 

Mrs. Tulliver looked earnestly at the point indicated, and 
turned her head on one side. “ Well, I Ihinlt it ’s best as it 
is ; if you meddled with it, sister, you might repent.” 

“ That ’s true,” said aunt Pullet, taking off the bonnet and 
looking at it eonlemjilatively. 

“ How much might she charge you for that bonnet, sister ? ” 
said Mrs. Tulliver, whose mind was actively engaged on the 
possibility of g(>ttiug a humble imitation of this chef-d'oeuvre 
made from a ])iece of silk she had at home. 

Mrs. Pullet screwed up her mouth and shook her head, ard 
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then whispered, “Pullet pays for it; he said 1 was to have 
the best bonnet at Gamin Church, let the next best be whose 
it would.” 

She began slowly to adjust the trimmings, in preparation 
for returning it to its place in the wardrobe, and her thoughts 
seemed to have taken a melancholy turn, for she shook her 
head. 

“ Ah,” she said at last, “ I may never wear it twice, sister ; 
who knows ? ” 

“Don’t talk o’ that, sister,” answered Mrs. Tulliver. “I 
hope you’ll have your health this summer.” 

“ Ah ! but there may come a death in the family, as there 
did soon after I had my green satin bonnet. Cousin Abbott 
may go, and we can’t think o’ wearing crape less nor half a 
year for him.” 

“That would be unlucky,” said Mrs. Tulliver, entering 
thoroughly into the possibility of an inopportune decease. 
“ There ’s never so much pleasure i’ wearing a bonnet the 
second year, especially when the crowns are so chancy, — 
never two summers alike.” 

“ Ah, it ’s the way i’ this world,” said Mrs. Pullet, return- 
ing the bonnet to the wardrobe and locking it up. She main- 
tained a silence characterised by head-shaking, until they had 
all issued from the solemn chamber and were in her own 
room again. Then, beginning to cry, she said, “ Sister, if you 
should never see that bonnet again till I’m dead and gone, 
you ’ll remember I showed it you this day.” 

Mrs. Tulliver felt that she ought to be affected, but she was 
a woman of sparse tears, stout and healthy ; she could n’t 
cry so much as her sister Pullet did, and had often felt her 
deficiency at funerals. Her effort to bring tears into her 
eyes issued in an odd contraction of her face. Maggie, look- 
ing on attentively, felt that there was some painful mystery 
about her aunt’s bonnet which she was considered too young 
to understand ; indignantly conscious, all the while, that she 
could have understood that, as well as everything else, if she 
had been taken into confidence. 

When they went down, uncle Pullet observed with some 
acumen, that he reckoned the missis had been showing her 
bonnet, — that was what had made them so long up-stairs. 
With Tom the interval had seemed still longer, for he had 
been seated in irksome constraint on the edge of a sofa directly 
opposite his uncle Pullet, who regarded him with twinkling 
grey eyes, and occasionally addressed him as “Young sir.” 
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« Well, young sir, what do you learn at school ? ” was a 
standing question with uncle Pullet ; whereupon Tom always 
looked sheepish, rubbed his hands across his face, and answered, 
“I don't know.” It was altogether so embarrassing to be 
seated tete-a-tete with uncle Pullet, that Tom could not even 
look at the prints on the walls, or the ily-cages, or the wonder* 
ful flower-pots ; he saw nothing but his uncle’s gaiters. Not 
that Tom was in awe of his uncle’s mental superiority ; indeed, 
he had made up his mind that he did n’t want to be a gentle- 
man farmer, because he shouldn’t like to be such a thin- 
legged, silly fellow as his uncle Pullet, — a molly-coddle, in 
fact. A boy’s sheepishness is "by no means a sign of over- 
mastering reverence ; and while you are making encouraging 
advances to him under the idea that he is overwhelmed by a 
sense of your age and wisdom, ten to one he is thinking you 
extremely queer. The only consolation I can suggest to you 
is, that the Greek boys probably thought the same of Aristotle. 
It is only when you have mastered a restive horse, or thrashed 
a drayman, or have got a gun in your hand, that these shy 
juniors feel you to be a truly admirable and enviable character. 
At least, I am quite sure of Tom Tullivcr’s sentiments on 
these points. In very tender years, when he still wore a lace 
border under his outdoor cap, he was often observed peeping 
through the bars of a gate and making minatory gestures with 
his small fore-flnger while he scolded the sheep with an inar- 
ticulate burr, intended to strike terror into their astonished 
minds ; indicating thus early that desire for mastery over the 
inferior animals, wild and domestic, including cockchafers, 
neighbours’ dogs, and small sisters, which in all ages has been 
an attribute of so much promise for the fortxmes of our race. 
Now, Mr. Pullet never rode anything taller than a low pony, 
and was the least predatory of men, considering firearms 
dangerous, as apt to go oft' of themselves by nobody’s particu- 
lar desire. So that Tom was not without strong reasons 
when, in confidential talk with a chum, he had described uncle 
Pullet as a nincompoop, taking care at the same time to 
observe that he was a very ‘*ri>di fellow.” 

The only alleviating circumstance in a tete-a-tete with uncle 
Pullet was that he kept a variety of lozenges and peppermint- 
drops about his person, and when at a loss for conversation, he 
filled up the void by proposing a mutual solace of this kind. 

“Do you like pejiiicrmints, young sir?” required only a 
tacit answer when it was accompanied by a presentation oi 
the article in question. 
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The appearance of the little girls suggested to uncle Pullet 
the further solace of small sweet-cakes, of which he also kept 
a stock under lock and key for his own private eating on wet 
days ; but the three children had no sooner g<jt the tempting 
delicacy between their tingers, than aunt Pullet desired them 
to abstain from eating it till the tray and the plates came, since 
with those crisp cakes they would make the floor “ all over ” 
ciTimbs. Lucy did n’t mmd that much, for the- cake was sc 
pretty, she thought it was rather a pity to eat it; Init Tom, 
watching his opportunity while the elders were talking, hastily 
stowed it in his mouth at two bites, and ehewcal it furtively. 
As for Maggie, becoming fascinated, as usual, by a print of 
Ulysses and Nausicaa, which uncle Pullet had bought as a 
“ pretty Scripture thing,” she presently let fall her cake, and 
iu an unlucky movement crushed it beneath her foot, — a 
source of so much agitation to aunt Pullet and conscious dis- 
grace to hlaggie, that she began to despair of hearing the 
musical snuff-box to-day, till, after some reflection, it occurred 
to her that Lucy was in high favour enough to venture oii 
asking for a tune. So she whispered to Lucy ; and Lucy, who 
always did what she was desired to do, went up (piictly to her 
uncle’s knee, and blushing all over her neck while she 
fingered her necklace, said, “ Will you please play us a time, 
uncle ? ” 

Lucy" thought it was by reason of some exceptional talent in 
uncle Pullet that the snuff-box played such beautiful tunes, 
and indeed the thing was viewed in that light by the majority 
of his neighbours in Garum. Mr. Pullet had howjht the box, 
to begin with, and he understood winding it up, and knew 
which tune it was going to play beforehand ; altogether, the 
possession of this unicpie “ piece of music ” was a jiroof that 
Mr. Pullet’s character was not of that entire nullity which 
might otherwise have been attributed to it. But uncle Pullet, 
when entreated to exhibit his accomplishment, never depreci- 
ated it by a too ready consent. “ We ’ll see about it,” was 
the answer he always gave, carefully abstaining from any 
sign of compliance till a suitable number of minutes had passed. 
Uncle Pullet had a jirogramine for all great social occasions, 
and in this way fenced himself in from much painful confusion 
and perplexing freedom of will. 

Perhaps the suspense did heighten Maggie’s enjoyment 
when the fairy tune began ; for the first time she quite forgot 
that she, had a load on her mind, that Tom was angry with 
her ; and by the time “ Hush, ye pretty warbling clioir,” hail 
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been played, her face wore that bright look of happiness, 
while she sat immovable with her hands clasped, which 
sometimes comforted her mother with the sense that Maggie 
could look pretty now and then, in spite of her brown skin. 
But when the magic music ceased, she jumped up, and 
running towards Tom, put her arm round his neck and 
said, “ Oh, Tom, is n’t it in-etty ? ” 

Lest you should think it sliowed a revolting insensibility in 
Tom that he felt any new anger towards Maggie for this un- 
called-for, and, to him, inexplicable caress, I must tell you that 
he had his glass of cowslip wine in his hand, and that she 
jerked him so as to make him spill half of it. He must have 
been an extreme milksop not to say angrily, “Look there 
now!” especially when his resentment was sanctioned, as 
it was, hy general disapprobation of Maggie’s behavionr. 

“ Why don’t you sit still, Maggie ? ” her mother said 
peevishly, 

“ Little gells must n’t come to see me if they behave in that 
way,” said aunt Pullet. 

“ Why, you ’re too rough, little miss,” said uncle Pullet. 

Poor Maggie sat down again, with the music all chased out 
of her soul, and the seven small demons all in again. 

Mrs. Tulliver, foreseeing nothing but misbehaviour while 
the children remained indoors, took an early opportunity of 
suggesting that, now they were re.sted after their walk, they 
might go and play out of doors ; and aunt Pullet gave permis- 
sion, only enjoining them not to go off the paved walks in the 
garden, and if they wanted to see the poultry fed, to view 
them from a distance on the hoi-seblock ; a restriction which 
had been imposed ever since Tom had been found guilty 
of running after the peacock, with an illusory idea that fright 
would make one of its feathers drop off. 

Mrs. Tulliver’s thoughts had been temporarily diverted from 
the quarrel with JIrs. Glegg by millinery and maternal cares, 
but now the great theme of the bonnet was thrown into per- 
spective, and the children were out of the way, yesterday’s 
anxieties reeurred. 

“ It weighs on my mind so as never was,” she said, by way 
of opening the subject. “ sister Glegg’s leaving the house in 
that way. I ’m sure I ’d no wish t’ offend a sister.” 

“ Ah,” said aunt Pullet, “ there ’s no accounting for what 
Jane ’nil do. I would n’t speak of it out o’ the family, if it 
was n’t to Dr. Turnbull ; but it ’s my belief Jane lives too low. 
I ’ve said so to Pullet often and often, and he knows it.” 
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“ 'Why, you ssulI so last Monday was a week, when we came 
away from drinking tea with ’em,” said Mi’. Pullet, beginning 
to nurse Ms knee and shelter it ivith his ijoeket-handkerchief, 
as was his way when the conversation took an interesting 
turn. 

“Very like I did,” said Mrs. Pullet, “for you remember 
when I said things, better than I can remember myself. 
He’s got a wonderful memorj'. Pullet has,” she continued, 
looking pathetically at her sister. “ I should be poorly off if 
he was to have a stroke, for he always remembers ivhen I ’ve 
got to take my doctor’s stuff; and I’m taking three sorts 
now.” 

“ There ’s the ‘ pills as before ’ every other night, and 
the new drops at eleven and four, and the ’fervescing mi.\ture 
‘ when agreeable,’ ” rehearsed Mr. Pullet, with a punctuation 
determined by a lozenge on his tongue. 

“ Ah, perhaps it ’ud be better for sister Glegg if she ’d go to 
the doctor sometimes, instead o’ chewing Turkey rhubarb 
whenever there’s anything the matter with her,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, who iiaturdly saw the wide subject of medicine 
chiefly in relation to Mrs. Glegg. 

“ It ’s dreadful to think on,” said aunt Pullet, raising her 
hands and letting them fall again, “people, playing with their 
own insides in that way ! And it ’s flying i’ the face o’ Provi- 
dence ; for what are the doctors for, if we are n’t to call ’em 
in ? And when folks have got the money to pay for a doctor, 
it isn’t respectable, as I’ve told Jane many a time. I’m 
ashamed of acqnaintance knowing it.” 

“Well, we’ve no call to be ashamed,” said Mr. Pnllet, “for 
Doctor Turnbull has n’t got such another patient as you i’ this 
parish, now old Mrs. Sutton’s gone.” 

“ Pullet keeps all my physic-bottles, did you know, Bessy ? ” 
said Mrs. Pullet. “ He won’t have one sold. He says it ’s 
nothing but right folks shoidd see ’em when I ’m gone. They 
fill two o’ the long store-room shelves a’ready; hut,” she 
added, beginning to cry a little, “ it ’s well if they ever fill 
three. I may go before I ’ve made up the dozen o’ these last 
sizes. The pill-boxes are in the closet in my room, — you ’ll 
remember that, sister, — hut there ’s nothing to show for the 
boluses, if it is n’t the bills.” 

“ Don’t talk o’ your going, si.ster,” said Mrs. Tulliver ; “ I 
should have nobody to stand between me and sister Glegg 
if you was gone. And there ’s nobody but you can get her 
to make it up with Mr. Tulliver, for si.ster Deane ’s never o' 
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my side, and if she was, it ’s not to be looked for as she can 
speak like them as have got an independent iortiii.” 

“Well, your husband is awk'ard, you know, Bessy, said 
Mrs. Pullet, good-naturedly ready to use her deep depression 
on her sister’s account as well as her own. “lie’s never be- 
haved quite so pretty to our family as he should do, and 
the children take after him, — the boy ’s very mischievous, 
and runs away from his aunts and uncles, and the gell’s 
rude and broAvn. It ’s j'our bad-luck, and I ’m sorry for 
you, Bessy; for you rvas allays my favourite sister, and 
we allays liked the same patterns.” 

“ I know Tulliver ’s hasty, and says odd things,” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, wiping aAva}* one small tear from the corner of her 
eye ; “ but I ’m sure he ’s never been the man, since he mar- 
ried me, to object to my making the friends o’ my side o’ the 
family welcome to the house.” 

“ I don’t want to make the worst of you, Bessy,” said Mrs. 
Pullet, comi)assionatelj', “ for I doubt you ’ll liavc trouble 
enough without that ; and your husband ’s got that poor sis- 
ter and her children hanging on him, — and so given to law- 
ing, they say. I doubt he ’ll leave you poorly off when he dies. 
Not as I ’d have it said out o’ the family.’’ 

This view of her position rvas naturally far from cheering to 
Mrs. Tulliver. Her imagination was not easily acted on, but 
she could not help thinking that her case was a hard one, since 
it appeared that other jieople thought it hard. 

“ I ’m sure, sister, I can’t helj) myself,” she said, urged 
by the fear lest her anticipated misfortunes might be held 
retributive, to take a comprehensive review of her past con- 
duct. “ There ’s no woman strives more for her children ; and 
I ’m sure, at seouring-time this Ladyday as I ’ve had all the 
bed-hangings taken down. T did as much as the two gells put 
together ; and there ’s thi.s last elder-flower ivine I ’ve made — 
beautiful ! I allays offer it along Avith the sherry, though sister 
Glegg will have it I 'm so extraA’agant ; and as for liking to 
have my clothes tidy, and not go a fright about the house, 
there ’s nobody in the jiarish can say anything against me in 
respect o’ backbiting and making mischief, for I don’t wish 
anybody any harm ; and nobody loses by sending me a pork- 
pie, for my pies are fit to show^ Avith the best o’ my neighbours’', 
and the linen ’s so in order, as if I was to die to-morrow I 
should n’t be ashamed. A woman can do no more nor she 
can.” 

“ But it 's all o’ no use, you kuoAA^ Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet, 
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holding her head on one side, and fixing her eyes pathetically 
on her sister, “ if yonr husband makes away with liis money. 
Not but what if you was sold up, and other folks bought yoiir 
furniture, it’s a comfort to think as 3'ou ’ve kept it well rubbed. 
And there ’s the linen, with 3'our maiden mark on, might go all 
over the country. It 'ud he a sad pit3'' for our family.” ilrs. 
Pullet shook her head .slowl3^ 

“ But what can I do, sister ? ’’ said jU rs. Tulliver. “ Jlr. Tul- 
liver ’s not a m.an to lie dictated to, — not if I was to go to tlie 
parson ,and get b3' heart what I should tell m3' husband foi- the 
best. And I ’m sure I don’t pretend to know anything about 
puttiiig out mone3' and all that. I could never see into men’s 
business as sister Glegg does.” 

“ IV'cll, you ’re like me in that, Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet ; 
“and I think it ’ud be a deal more becoming 0’ Jane if she ’d 
have that pier-glass rubbed oftener, — there was ever so many 
spots on it last week, — instead o’ dictating to folks as have 
more comings in than she ever had, and telling ’em what 
they ’ve to do with their money. But J.aue and me were allays 
contrairy; she ivould have striped things, and I like sjiots. 
You like a sjiot too, Bessy ; we allays hung together i’ that.” 

“Yes, Sopliy,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “I remember our liaving 
a blue ground with a white spot both alike, — I ’ve .got a bit in 
a bed-quilt now ; and if you would but go and see sisti'r Glegg, 
and persuade her to make it up witli Tulliver, I shmdd take it 
very kind of you. You was allays a good sister to me.” 

“But the right thing ’ud be for Tulliver to go and make it 
up with her himself, and say he was sorry for speaking so 
rash. If he ’s borrowed money of her, he should n’t be above 
that,” said Mrs. Pullet, whose partiality did not blind her to 
principles ; she did not forget w'hat was due to people of inde- 
pendent fortune. 

“ It ’s no use talking 0’ that,” said poor Mrs. Tidliver, almost 
peevishly. “ If I rvas to go down on my bare knees on the 
gi-avel to Tulliver, he ’d never humble liimself.” 

“Well, 3'ou can’t expect me to persuade Jrnie to beg jjardou,’’ 
said Mrs. Pullet. “ Her temper ’s beyond everything; it’s 
well if it does n’t carry her off her mind, though there never 
was any of our family went to a madhouse.” 

“I’m not thinking of her begging pardon,” said Mrs. Tiil- 
Uver. “But if she’d just take no notice, and not call lier 
money in ; as it ’s not so much for one sister to ask of another ; 
time ’ud mend things, and Tidliver ’ud forget all about it, and 
they ’d be friends again.” 
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Mrs. Tulliver, you perceive, was not aware of lier husband’s 
irrevocable determination to pay in the five hundred pounds ; 
at least such a determination exceeded her powers of belief. 

“Well, Bessy,’" said Mrs. Pullet, mournfully, “/don’t want 
to help you on to rum. I won’t be behindhand i’ doing you a 
good turn, if it is to be done. And I don’t like it said among 
acquaintance as we ’ve got quarrels in the family. I shall teU 
Jane that; and I don’t mind driving to Jane’s to-morrow, if 
Pullet does n’t mind. What do 3'ou saj', r. Pullet ? ” 

“I’ve no objections,” said Air. Pullet, who was perfectly 
contented with anj* course the quarrel might take, so that Mr. 
Tulliver did not apply to him for nioupj\ Mr. Pullet was 
nervous about his investments, and did not see how a man 
could have any security lor his money unless he turned it into 
land. 

After a little further discussion as to whether it would not 
be better for Mrs. Tulliver to accompany them on a visit to 
sister Glegg, Mrs. Pullet, observing that it was tea-time, 
turned to reach from a drawer a delicate damask napkin, which 
she pinned before her in the fashion of an apron. The door 
did, ill fact, soon open, but instead of the tea-tray, Sally intro- 
duced an object so startling that both Mrs. Pullet and Mrs. 
Tulliver gave a scream, causing uncle Pullet to swallow his 
lozenge — for the fifth time in his life, as he afterwards noted. 


CHAPTER X. 

MAGGIE BEHAVES WOKSE THAN SUE EXPECTED. 

The startling object which thus made an epoch for uncle 
Pullet was no other than little Luc^’’, with one side of her 
person, from her small foot to her bonnet-crown, wet and dis- 
coloured with mud, holding out two tiny blackened hands, and 
making a veiy piteous face. To .account for this unprecedented 
apparition in aunt Pullet’s parlour, we must return to the mo- 
ment when the three children went to jilay out of doors, and 
the small demons who had taken possession of Alaggie’s soul at 
an early period of the daj' had returned in all the greater force 
after a temporary absence. All the disagreeable recollections of 
the morning were thick upon her, when Tom, whose displeasure 
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towards her had been considerably refreshed by her foolish 
trick of causing him to upset his cowslip wine, said, “ Hero, 
Lucy, you come along witli me,” and walked off to the area 
where the toads were, as if there were no Maggie in existence. 
Seeing this, ^Maggie lingered at a distance, looking like a small 
Medusa with her snakes cropped. Lucy was naturally pleased 
that cousin Tom was so good to her, and it was very amusing to 
see him tickling a fat toad with a xhece of string when the toad 
was safe down the area, with an iron grating over him. Still 
Lucy wished Maggie to enjoy the spectacle also, especially as 
she would doubtless find a name for the toad, and say what had 
been his past history ; for Lucy had a delighted semi-belief in 
Maggie’s stories about the live things they came upon by acci- 
dent, — how Mrs. Earwig had a wash at home, and one of her 
children had fallen into the hot copper, for which reason she 
was running so fast to fetch the doctor. Tom had a profound 
contempt for this nonsense of Maggie’s, smashing the earwig 
at once as a superfluous yet easy means of proving the entire 
unreality of such a story ; but Lucy, for the life of her, could 
not help fancying there was something in it, and at all events 
thought it was very pretty make-believe. So now the desire 
to know the history of a very portly toad, added to her habitual 
affectionateness, made her run back to Jfaggie and say, “ Oli, 
there is such a big, funny toad, Maggie ! Do come and see ! ” 

Maggie said nothing, but turned away from her with a 
deeper frown. As long as Tom seemed to prefer Lucy to 
her, Lucy made part of his unkindness. Maggie u'ould have 
thought a little while ago that she could never be cross 
with pretty little Lucy, any more than she could be cruel 
to a little white mouse ; but then, Tom had always been 
quite indifferent to Lucy before, and it had been loft to 
Maggie to pet and make much of her. As it was, she was 
actually beginning to think that she should like to make Lucy 
cry by slajrping or pinching her, especially as it might vex 
Tom, whom it was of no use to slap, even if she dared, 
because he did n’t mind it. And if Lucy had n’t been there, 
Maggie was sure he would have got friends with her 
sooner. 

Tickling a fat toad who is not highly sensitive is an amuse- 
ment that it is possible to exhaust, and Tom by-and-by began 
to look round for some other mode of passing the time. But 
in so prim a garden, where they were not to go off the paveu 
walks, there was not a great choice of sport. The only great 
pleasure • such a restriction suggested was the pleasure of 
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breaking it, and Tom began to. meditate an insurrectionary 
visit to the pond, about a field’s length beyond the garden. 

“I say, Lney,” he began, nodding his head up and down 
with great significance, as he coiled up his string again, 
“ what do you think I mean to do ? ” 

“ What, Tom ? ” said Lucy, witli curiosity. 

“ I mean to go to the pond and look at the pike. You may 
go with me if you like,” said the young sultan. 

“ Oh, Tom, dare you ? ” said Lucy. “ Aunt said we must n’t 
go out of the garden.” 

“Oh, I shall go out at the other end of the garden,” said 
Tom. “ Nobody ’ull see us. Besides, I don’t care if they do, 
— I ’ll run off home.” 

“ But I could n’t run,” said Lucy, who had never before been 
exposed to such severe temptation. 

“ Oh, never mind ; they won’t be cross with you,” said Tom. 
“ You say I took you.” 

Tom walked along, and Lucy trotted by his side, timidly 
enjoying the rare treat of doing something naughty, — ex- 
cited also by the mention of that celebrity, the pike, about 
which she was quite uncertain whether it was a fish or a fowl. 
Maggie saw them leaving the garden, and could not resist the 
impvdse to follow. Anger and jealousy can no more bear 
to lose sight of their objects than love, and that Tom and 
Lucy should do or see anything of which she was ignorant 
would have been an intolerable idea to Maggie. So she kept 
a few yards behind them, unobserved by Tom, who was pres- 
ently absorbed in watching for the pike, — a highly interest- 
ing monster ; he was said to be so very old, so very large, and 
to have such a remarkable appetite. The pike, like other 
celebrities, did not show when he was watched for, but Tom 
caught sight of something in rapid movement in the water, 
which attracted him to another spot on the brink of the 
pond. 

“ Here, Lucy ! ” he said in a loud whisper, “ come here ! 
take care ! keep on the grass ! — don’t step where the cows 
have been ! ” he added, pointing to a peninsula of dry grass, 
with trodden mud on each side of it; for Tom’s eonte^ip- 
tuous conception of a girl included the attribute of being 
unfit to walk in dirty places. 

Lucy came carefully as she was bidden, and bent down 
to look at what seemed a golden arrow-head darting through 
the water. It was a water-snake, Tom told her ; and Lucy at 
last could see the serpentine wave of its body, very much won- 
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dering that a snake could swim. Maggie had drawn nearer 
And nearer ; she imist see it too, though it was hitter to her, 
like everything else, since Tom did not care about her seeing 
it. At last she was close by Lucy j and Tom, who had been 
aware of her approach, but would not notice it till he was 
obliged, turned round and said, — 

“Now, get away, Maggie; there’s no room for you on the 
grass here. Nobody asked yott to come.” 

There were passions at war in Maggie at that moment tc 
have made a tragedy, if tragedies were made by passion only ; 
but the essential « /leyedoi which was present in the passion 
was wanting to the action ; the utmost Maggie could do, with 
a fierce thrust of her small brown arm, was to push poor little 
pink-and-white Lucy into the cow-trodden mud. 

Then Tom could not restrain himself, and gave Maggie two 
smart slaps on the arm as he ran to jjiek up Lucy, who lay 
crying helplessly. Maggie retreated to the roots of a tree a 
few yards off, and looked on impenitently. Usually her 
repentance came quickly after one rash deed, but now Tom 
and Lucy had made her so miserable, she was glad to sj^oil 
their hairpiness, — glad to make everybody uncomfortable. 
Why should she be sorry ? Tom was very slow to forgive 
her, however sorry she might liave been. 

“ I shall tell mother, you know. Miss Mag,” said Tom, loudly 
and emphatically, as soon as Lucy w'as up and readj^ to walk 
away. It was not Tom’s practice to “tell,” but here justice 
clearly demanded that Maggie, should be visited with the 
utmost punishment; not that Tom had learned to put his 
views in that abstract form ; he never mentioned “ justice,” 
and had no idea that his desire to punish might be called by 
that fine name. Lucy was too entirely absorbed by the evil 
that had befallen her, — the spoiling of her pretty be.st 
clothes, and the discomfort of being wet and dirty, — to 
think much of the cause, Avhich was entirely mysterious to 
her. She could never have guessed what she had dou'’ 
to make Maggie angry Avith her ; but she felt that Maggie Ava.s 
very unkind and disagreeable, and made no magnanimous en- 
treaties to Tom that he Avould not “ tell,” only running along 
by liis side and crying piteously, while Maggie sat on the 
roots of the tree and looked after them with her small Me- 
dusa face. 

“ Sally,” said Tom, when they reached the kitchen door, and 
Sally looked at them in speechless amaze, Avith a piece of bread- 
and-butter in her mouth and a toasting-fork in her hand, — 
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"Sally, tell mother it was Maggie pushed Lucy into the 
mud.” 

“ But Lors ha’ massy, how did you get near such mud as 
that ? ” said Sally, making a wry face, as she stooped down 
and examined the corpus delicti. 

Tom’s imagination had not been rapid and capacious enough 
to include this question among the foreseen consequences, but 
it was no sooner put than he foresaw whither it tended, and 
that Maggie would not be considered the only culprit in the 
case. He walked quietly away from the kitchen door, leaving 
Sally to that pleasure of guessing which active minds notori- 
ously prefer to ready-made knowledge. 

Sily, as you are aware, lost no time in presenting Lucy at 
the parlour door, for to have so dirty an object introduced into 
the house at Gafum Firs was too great a weight to be sus- 
tained by a single mind. 

“ Goodness gracious ! ” aunt Pullet exclaimed, after prelud- 
ing by an inarticulate scream ; “ keep her at the door, Sally I 
Don’t bring her off the oil-cloth, whatever you do.” 

“ Why, she ’s tumbled into some nasty mud,” said Mrs. Tul- 
liver, going up to Lucy to examine into the amount of damage 
to clothes for which she felt herself responsible to her sister 
Deane. 

“ If you please, ’um, it was hliss Maggie as pushed her in,” 
said Sally ; “ Master Tom ’s been and said so, and they must 
ha’ been to the pond, for it ’s only there they could ha’ got 
into such dirt.” 

“ There it is, Bessy ; it ’s what I ’ve been telling you,” said 
Mrs. Pullet, in a tone of prophetic sadness ; " it ’s your chil- 
dren, — there ’s no knowing what they ’ll come to.” 

Mrs. Tulliver was mute, feeling herself a truly wretched 
mother. As usual, the thought pressed upon her that people 
would think she had done something wicked to deserve her 
maternal troubles, while Mrs. Pullet began to give elaborate 
directions to Sally how to guard the premises from serious 
injury in the course of removing the dirt. Meantime tea was 
to be brought in by the cook, and the two naughty children 
were to have theirs in an ignominious manner in the kitchen. 
Mrs. Tulliver went out to sjicak to these naughty children, 
supposing them to be close at hand ; but it was not until after 
some search that she found Tom leaning with rather a hard- 
ened, careless air against the white paling of the poultry-yard, 
and lowering his piece of string on the other side as a means 
of exasperating the turkey-cock. 
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“ Tom, you naughty boy, where 's your sister ? ” said Mrs. 
Tulliver, in a distressed voice. 

“I don’t know,” said Tom; his eagerness for justice on 
Maggie had diminished since he had seen clearly that it 
could hardly be brought about without the injustice of some 
blame on his own conduct. 

“ Why. where did you leave her ? ” said his mother, looking 
round. 

“ Sitting under the tree, against the pond,” said Tom, aj)- 
parently indifferent to everything but the string and the 
turkey-cock. 

“ Then go and fetch her in. this minute, you naughty boy. 
And how could you think o’ going to the pond, and taking 
your sister where there was dirt? You know she’ll do 
mischief if there ’s mischief to be done.”' 

It was Mrs. Tulliver’s way, if she blajned Tom, to refer his 
misdemeanour, somehow or other, to Maggie. 

The idea of Maggie sitting alone by the pond roused an 
habitual fear in Mrs. Tulliver’s mind, and she mounted the 
horseblock to satisfy herself by a sight of that fatal child, 
while Tom walked — not very quickly — on his way towards her. 

“ They’re such children for the water, mine are,” she said 
aloud, Avithout reflecting that there was no one to hear her ; 
“ they ’ll be brought in dead and drownded some day. I Avish 
that river Avas far enough.” 

But when she not only failed to discern Maggie, but pres- 
ently saw Tom returning from the pool alone, tliis hovering 
fear entered and took complete possession of her, and she 
hurried to meet him. 

“ Maggie ’s noAvhere about the pond, mother,” said Tom ; 
“she’s gone away.” 

You may conceive the terrified search for Maggie, and the 
difficulty of convincing her mother that she was not in the 
pond. Mrs. Pullet observed that the child might come to 
a worse end if she lived, there was no knowing ; and Mr. 
Pullet, confused and overwhelmed by this revolutionary aspect 
of things, — the tea deferred and the poultry alarmed by the 
unusual running to and fro, — took up his spud as an instru- 
ment of search, and reached down a key to unlock the goose- 
pen, as a likely place for Maggie to lie concealed in. 

Tom, after a while, started the idea that Maggie was gone 
home (Avithout thinking it necessary to state that it was what 
he should have done himself under the circumstances), and 
the suggestion was seized as a comfort by his mother. 
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“Sister, for goodness’ sake let ’em put the horse in the 
carriage and take me home; we shall perhaps find her on 
the road. Lucy can't walk in her dirty clothes,” she said, 
looking at that innocent victim, who was wrapped up in a 
shawl, and sitting with naked feet on the sofa. 

Aunt Pullet was quite willing to take the shortest means 
of restoring her premises to order and quiet, and it was not 
long before Mrs. Tulliver was in the chaise, looking anxiously 
at the most distant point before her. AVliat the father would 
say if Maggie was lost, was a question that predominated 
over every other. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MAGGIB TRIES TO BUN AWAY FROM UER SHADOW. 

Maggie’s intentions, as usual, were on a larger scale than 
Tom had imagined. The resolution that gathered in her 
mind, after Tom and Lucy had walked away, was not so 
simple as that of going home. No ! she would run away and 
go to the gypsies, and Tom should never see her any more. 
That was by no means a new idea to Maggie ; she had been 
so often told she was like a gypsy, and “ half wild,” that when 
she was miserable it seemed to her the only way of escaping 
opprobrium, and being entirely in harmony with circum- 
stances, would be to live in a little brown tent on the com- 
mons; the gypsies, she considered, would gladly receive her, 
and pay her much respect on account of her superior knowl- 
edge. She had once mentioned her views on this point to 
Tom, and suggested that he should stain his face brown, and 
they should run away together ; but Tom rejected the scheme 
with contempt, observing that gypsies were thieves, and 
hardly got anything to eat, and had nothing to drive but a 
donkey. To-day, however, Maggie thought her misery had 
reached a pitch at which gjpsydom was her only refuge, and 
she rose from her seat on the roots of the tree with the sense 
that this was a great crisis in her life ; she would run straight 
away till she came to Dunlow Common, where there would 
certainly be gypsies; and cruel Tom, and the rest of her 
relations who found fault with her, should never see her any 
more. She thought of her rather as she ran along, but she 
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reconciled herself to the idea of parting with him, by deter- 
mining that she would secretly send him a letter by a small 
gypsy, who would run aivay without telling where she was, 
and just let him know that she was well and happy, and 
always loved him very much. 

Maggie soon got out of breath with running, but by the 
time Tom got to the pond again she was at the distance of 
three long fields, and was on the edge of the lane leading to 
the highroad. She stopped to pant a little, reflecting that run- 
ning away was not a pleasant Aing until one had got quite to 
the common where the gypsies were, but her resolution had 
not abated ; she presently passed through the gate into the 
lane, not knowing where it would lead her, for it was not this 
way that they came from Dorlcote Mill to Garum Firs, and 
she felt all the safer for that, because there was no chance of 
her being overtaken. But she was soon aware, not without 
trembling, that there w'ere two men coming along the lane 
in front of her ; she had not thought of meeting strangers, 
she had been too much occupied with the idea of her friends 
coming after her. The formidable strangers were two shabby- 
looking men with flushed faces, one of them cariying a bundle 
on a stick o\er his shoulder ; but to her surprise, while she was 
dreading their disapiirobation as a runaway, the man with the 
bundle stopped, and in a half-whining, hali-coaxing tone asked 
her if she had a copper to give a poor man. Maggie had a 
sixpence in her j)ocket, — her uncle Glegg’s present, — which 
she immediately drew out and gave this poor man witli a 
polite smile, hoping he would feel very kindly tow'ards her as 
a generous person. “That’s the only money I’ve got,” she 
said apologetically. “ Thank you, little miss,” said the man, in 
a less respectful and grateful tone than Maggie anticipated, and 
she even observed that he smiled and winked at his compan- 
ion. She walked on hurriedly, but was aware that the two 
men were standing still, probably to look after her, and she 
presently heard them laughing loudly. Suddenly it occurred 
to her that they might think she was an idiot; Tom had said 
that her cropped hair made her look like an idiot, and it was 
too painful an idea to be readily forgotten. Besides, she had 
no sleeves on, — only a cape and a bonnet. It was clear that 
she was not likely to make a favourable impression on pas- 
sengers, and she thought she would turn into the fields again, 
but not on the same side of the lane as before, lest they should 
still be uncle Pullet’s fields. She turned through the first 
gate that was not locked, and felt a delightful sense of privacy 
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in creeping along by the hedgerows, after her recent humiliat- 
ing encounter. She was used to wandering about the fields 
by herself, and was less timid there than on the highroad. 
Sometimes she had to climb over high gates, but that was a 
small evil ; she was getting out of reach very fast, and she 
should probably soon come within sight of Dunlow Common, 
or at least of some other common, for she had heard her 
father say that you couldu ’t go very far without coming to a 
common. She hoped so, for she was getting rather tired 
and hungry, and until she reached the gypsies there was 
no definite prospect ot bread-and-butter. It was still broad 
daylight, for aunt Pullet, retaining the early habits of the 
Bodson family, took tea at half-past four by the sun, and at 
five by the kitchen clock ; so, though it was nearly an hour 
since Maggie started, there was no gathering gloom on the 
fields to remind her that the night would come. Still, it 
seemed to her that she had been walking a very great distance 
indeed, and it was really surprising that the common did not 
come within sight. Hitherto she had been in the rich parish 
of Garum, where there was a great deal of pasture-land, and 
she had only seen one labourer at a distance. That was fortu- 
nate in some respects, as labourers might be too ignorant to 
understand the propriety of her wanting to go to Bunlow 
Common; yet it would have been better if she could have 
met some one who would tell her the way without wanting to 
know anything about her private business. At last, however, 
the green fields came to an end, and Maggie found herself 
looking through the" bars of a gate into a lane with a wide 
margin of grass on each side of it. .She had never seen such 
a wide lane before, and, without her knowing why, it gave her 
the impression that the common could not be far off ; perhaps 
it was because she saw a donkey with a log to his foot feeding 
on the grassy margin, for she had seen a donkey with that 
pitiable encumbrance on Dunlow Common when she had been 
across it in her father’s gig. She crejit through the bars of 
the gate and walked on with new spirit, though not without 
haunting images of Apollyon, and a highwayman with a pis- 
tol, and a blinking dwarf in yeUow with a mouth from ear to 
ear, and other miscellaneous dangers. For poor little Maggie 
had at once the timidity of an active imagination and the 
daring that comes from overmastering impulse. She had 
rushed into the adventure of seeking her unknown kindred, 
the gypsies ; and now she ivas in fiiis strange lane, she hardly 
dared look on one side of her, lest she should see the diaboi 
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ical blacksmith in his leathern apron grinning at her with 
arms akimbo. It was not without a leaping of the heart that 
she caught sight of a small pair of bare legs sticking up, feet 
uppermost, by the side of a hillock ; they seemed something 
hideously preternatural, — a diabolical kind of fungus; for 
she was too much agitated at the first glance to see the ragged 
clothes and the dark shaggy head attached to them. It was a 
boy asleep, and Maggie trotted along faster and more lightly, 
lest she should wake him ; it did not occur to her that he was 
one of her friends the gyj)sies, who in all probability would 
have very genial manners. But the fact was so, for at the 
next bend in the lane Maggie actually saw the little semi- 
circular black tent with the blue smoke rising before it, which 
was to be her refuge from all the blighting obloquy that had 
pursued her in civilised life. She even saw a tall female 
figure by the column of smoke, doubtless the gypsy-mother, 
•who provided the tea and other groceries ; it was astonishing 
to herself that she did not feel more delighted. But it was 
startling to find the gypsies in a lane, after all, and not on a 
common; indeed, it was rather disappointing; for a myste- 
rious illimitable common, where there were sand-pits to hide m, 
and one was out of everybody’s reach, had always made part 
of Maggie’s picture of gypsy life. She went on, however, 
and thought with some comfort that gypsies most likely knew 
nothing about idiots, so there was no danger of their falling 
into tlie mistake of setting her down at the first glance as an 
idiot. It was plain she had attracted attention ; for the tall 
figure, who proved to be a yoimg woman with a baby on her 
arm, walked slowly to meet her. Maggie looked up in the 
new face rather tremblingly as it approached, and was reas- 
sured by the thought that her aunt Pullet and the rest were 
right when they called her a gypsy ; for this face, with the 
bright dark eyes and the long hair, was really something like 
what she used to see in the glass before she cut her hair off, 

“My little lady, where are you going to?” the gypsy said, 
in a tone of coaxing deference. 

It was delightful, and just what Maggie expected; the 
gypsies saw at once that she was a little lady, and were pre- 
pared to treat her accordingly. 

“Not any farther,” said Maggie, feeling as if she were 
saying what .she had rehearsed in a dream. “ I ’m come to 
stay with j/ou, please.” 

“ That ’s pretty ; come, then. Why, what a nice little ladj 
you are, to be sure ! ” said tne gypsy, taking her by the hand 
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Maggie thought her very agreeable, but -wished she had not 
been so dirty. 

There -was quite a group round the fire -^vhen they reached 
it. An old gypsy -ft'oman was seated on the ground nursing 
her knees, and occasionally poking a skewer into the round 
kettle that sent forth an odorous steam ; two small shock- 
headed children -were lying prone and resting on their elbows, 
something like small sphinxes; and a placid donkey was 
bending his head over a tall girl, who, Ij'ing on her back, was 
scratching his nose and indulging liini with a bite of excellent 
stolen hay. The slanting sunlight fell kindly upon them, and 
the scene was really very pretty and comfortable, IMaggie 
thought, only she hoped they would soon set out the tea-cups. 
Everything would be quite charming when she had taught the 
gypsies to use a washing-basin, and to feel an interest in 
books. It was a little confusing, though, that the young 
woman began to speak to the old one in a language which 
Maggie did not understand, while the tall girl, who was feed- 
ing the donkey, sat up and stared at her without offering any 
salutation. At last the old woman said, — 

“ What ! my pretty lady, are you come to stay with us ? 
Sit ye down and tell us where you come fiom.” 

It was just like a story ; Mi^gie liked to be called pretty 
lady and treated in this way. She sat down and said, — 

“ I ’m come from home because I ’in unhappy, and I mean 
to be a gypsy. I ’ll live with you if you like, and I can teach 
you a great many things.” 

“ Such a clever little lady,” said the n oman with the baby, 
sitting do-wn by Maggie, and allowing baby to crawd ; " and 
such a pretty bonnet and frock,” she added, taking off Maggie’s 
bonnet and looking at it while she made an observation to the 
old woman, in tlie unknown language. Tlie tall girl snatched 
the bonnet and put it on her own head hind-foremost with a 
grin ; but Maggie was determined not to show any weakness 
on this subject, as if she were susceptible about her bonnet. 

“ I don’t want to wear a bonnet,” she said ; “ I ’d rather wear 
a red handkerchief, like yours ” (looking at her friend by her 
side). “ My hair was quite long till yesterday, when I cut it off ; 
but I daresay it will grow again very soon,” she added apolo- 
getically, thinking it probable the gypsies had a strong prejudice 
in favour of long hair. And Maggie had forgotten even her hun- 
ger at that moment in the desire to conciliate gypsy opinion. 

“ Oh, what a nice little lady ! — and rich, I ’m sure,” said the 
old woman. “ Did n’t you live in a beautiful house at home ? ” 
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“Yes, my home is pretty, and I ’m very fond of the river, 
where we go fishing, but I ’ni often very unhappy. I should 
have liked to bring my books with me, but I came away in a 
hurry, you know. But I can tell you almost everything there 
is in my books, I ’ve read them so many times, and that will 
amuse you. And I can tell you something about Geography 
too, — that ’s about the world we live in, — very useful and in- 
teresting. Did you ever hear about Columbus ? ” 

Maggie’s eyes had begun to sparkle and her cheeks to flush, — 
she was really beginning to instruct the gypsies, and gaining 
great influence over them. The gypsies themselves were not 
without amazement at this talk, though their attention was 
divided by the contents of Maggie’s pocket, which the friend at 
her right hand had by this time emptied without attracting 
her notice. 

“Is that where you live, my little lady?” said the old 
woman, at the mention of Columbus. 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Maggie, mth some pity ; “ Columbus was a 
very wonderful man, who found out h^f the world, and they 
put chains on him and treated him very badly, you know ; it ’s 
in my Catechism of Geography, but perhaps it ’s rather too long 
to tell before tea — I loant my tea so.” 

The last words burst from Maggie, in spite of herself, 
with a sudden drop from patronising instruction to simple 
peevishness. 

“ Why, she ’s hungry, poor little lady,” said the younger 
woman. “Give her some o’ tlie cold victual. You’ve been 
walking a good way, I ’ll be bound, my dear. Where ’s 3'our 
home ? ” 

“ It ’s Dorlcote Mill, a good way off,” said Maggie. “ My 
father is Mr. Tulliver, but we must n’t let him know where I 
am, else he ’ll fetch me home again. Where does the queen of 
the gypsies live ? ” 

“ What ! do you ivant to go to her, my little lady ? ” said 
the younger woman. The tall girl meanwhile was constantly 
staring at Maggie and grinning. Her manners were certainly 
not agreeable. 

“ No,” said Maggie, “ I ’m only thinking that if she is n’t a 
very good queen you might be glad when she died, and you 
could choose another. If I w'as a queen, I ’d be a very good 
queen, and kind to everybody.” 

“ Here ’s a bit o’ nice victual, then,” said the old woman, 
handing to Maggie a lump of dry bread, which she had takeu 
from a bag of scraps, and a piece of cold bacon. 
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“Thank you,” said Ms^gie, looking at the food without tak- 
ing it; “but will you give me some bread-and-butter and tea 
instead ? I don’t like bacon.” 

“ We ’ve got no tea nor butter,” said the old •woman, 'with 
something like a scowl, as if she were getting tired of coaxing. 

“Oh, a little bread and treacle uould do,” said Maggie. 

“We han’t got no treacle,” said the old >\oman, crossly, 
whereupon there followed a sliarj) dialogue between the two 
women in their unknown tongue, and one of the small sphinxes 
snatched at the bread-aud-bacon, and began to eat it. At this 
moment the tall girl, who had gone a few j ards off, came back, 
and said something •which jn-oduced a strong effect. The old 
woman, seeming to forget Maggie’s hunger, poked the skewer 
into the pot with new vigour, and the younger crept under the 
tent, and reached out some platters and spoons. Maggie trem- 
bled a little, and •was afraid the tears would come into her eyes. 
Meanwhile the tall girl gave a shrill cry, and presently came 
running up the boy whom Maggie had passed as he was sleep- 
ing, — a rough urchin about tlie age of Tom. He stared at 
Maggie, and there ensued much lueoinpreheusible chattering. 
She felt very lonely, and was quite sure she should begin to 
cry before long ; the gypsies did n't seem to mind her at all, and 
she felt quite weak among them. But the springing tears were 
checked by new terror, when tuo men eaine up, whose approach 
had been the cause of the sudden excitement. The elder of the 
two carried a bag, whioli he flung down, addressing the -women 
in a loud and scolding tone, which they answered by a shower 
of treble sauciness ; ivliile a black cur ran barking up to Mag- 
gie, and threw her into a tremor that only found a new cause in 
the curses with which the younger man called the dog off, and 
gave him a rap with a great stick he held in his hand. 

Maggie felt that it was impos.sil le she should ever be queen 
of these people, or ever communicate to them amusing and use- 
ful knowledge. 

Both the men now seemed to be inquiring aboiit Maggie, for 
they looked at her, and the tone of the conversation became of 
that pacific kind which implies curiosity on one side and the 
power of satisfying it on the other. At last the younger woman 
said in her previous deferential, coaxing tone, — 

“ This nice little lady ’s come to live with us ; are n’t you 
glad?” 

“ Ay, very glad,” said the younger man, who was looking at 
Maggie’s silver thimble and other small matters that had been 
taken from her pocket. He returned them all except the thim- 
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ble to tlie younger woman, with some observation, and she 
immediately restored them to Maggie’s pocket, while the men 
seated themselves, and began to attack the contents of the 
kettle, — a stew of meat and potatoes, — wliich had been taken 
off the fire and tui-ned out into a yellow platter. 

Maggie began to think that Tom must be right about the 
gypsies ; they must certainly be thieves, unless the man meant 
to returu her thimble by-and-by. She would williugly have 
given it to him, for she was not at all attached to her thimble ; 
but the Idea that she was among thieves prevented her from 
feeling any comfort in the revival of deference and attention 
towards her; all thieves, except Robin Hood, were wicked 
people. The women saw she was frightened. 

“ We ’ve got nothing nice for a lady to eat,” said the old 
woman, in her coaxing tone. “ And she ’s so hungry, sweet 
little lady.” 

“ Here, my dear, try if you can eat a bit o’ this,” said the 
younger woman, handing some of the stew on a brown dish 
with an iron spoon to Maggie, who, remembering that the old 
woman had seemed angry with her for not liking the bread- 
and-bacon, dared not refuse the stew, though fear had chased 
away her appetite. If her father would but come by in the 
gig and take her up ! Or even if Jack the Giantkiller, or kir. 
Greatheart, or St. George who slew the dragon on the half- 
pennies, wovdd happen to pass that way 1 But Maggie thought 
with a sinking heart that these heroes were never seen in the 
neighbourhood of St. Ogg’s; nothing very wonderful ever 
came there. 

Maggie Tulliver, you perceive, was by no means that well- 
trained, well-informed young person that a small female of 
eight or nine necessarily is in these days ; she had only been 
to school a year at St. Ogg’s, and had so few books that she 
sometimes read the dictionary ; so that in travelling over her 
small mind you would have found the most unexpected igno- 
rance as well as unexpected knowledge. She could have in- 
formed you that there was such a word as " polygamy,” and 
being also acquainted with “polysyllable,” she had deduced 
the conclusion that “ poly ” meant “ many ; ” but she had had 
no idea that gypsies were not well supplied with groceries, and 
her thoughts generally were the oddest mixture of clear-eyed 
acumen and blind dreams. 

Her ideas about the gypsies had undergone a rapid modifica- 
tion in the last five minutes. From liaving considered them very 
respectful companions, amenable to instruction, she had begun 
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to think that they meant perhaps to kill her as soon as it was 
lark, and cut up her body for gradual cooking ; the suspicion 
crossed her that the fierce-eyed old man was in fact the Devil, 
who might drop that transparent disguise at any moment, and 
turn either into the grinning blacksmith, or else a fiery-eyed 
monster with dragon’s wings. It was no use trying to eat the 
stew, and yet the thing she most dreaded was to offend the 
gypsies, by betraying her extremely unfavourable opinion of 
them ; aud she wondered, with a keenness of interest that no 
theologian could have exceeded, whether, if the Devil were 
really present, he would know her thoughts. 

“ What ! you don’t like the smell of it, my dear,” said the 
young woman, observing that Maggie did not ever take a 
spooiiful of the stew. “ Try a bit, come.” 

“No, thank you,” said Maggie, summoning all her force for 
a desperate effort, and trying to smile in a friendly way. “ I 
nave n’t time, I think ; it seems getting darker. 1 think I 
must go home now, and come again another day, and then I can 
bring you a basket with some jam-tarts and things.” 

Maggie rose from her seat a» she threw out this illusory 

E rospect, devoutly hoping that Apollyon was gullible; but 
er hope sank when the old gypsj'-wonian said, “ Stop a bit, 
stop a bit, little lady ; we 'll take you home, all sate, when 
we ’ve done supper ; you shall ride home, like a lady.” 

Maggie sat down again, witli little faith in this promise, 
though she presently saw the taU girl putting a bridle on the 
donkey, and throwing a couple of bags on his back. 

“Now, then, little missis,” said the younger man, rising, 
and leading the donkey forward, “tell us where you live; 
what’s the name o’ the place?” 

“ Dorlcote Mill is my home,” said Maggie, eagerly. “ My 
father is Mr. Tulliver; he lives there.” 

“ What I a big mill a little way this side o’ St. Ogg’s ? ” 
“Yes,” said Maggie. “Is it far off? I think I should like 
to walk there, if you please.” 

“No, no, it’ll be getting dark, we must make haste. And 
ihe donkey ’ll carry you as nice as can be ; j'^ou ’ll see.’ 

He lifted Maggie as he spoke, and set her on the donkey. 
She felt relieved that it was not the old man who seemed to 
bo going with her, but she had only a trembling hope that she 
was really going home. 

“Here’s your jiretty bonnet,” said the younger woman, 
putting that recently despised but now welcome article of 
costume on Maggie’s head; “and you ’ll say we ’ve been very 
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good to you, won’t you ? and what a nice little lady we said 
you was.” 

“Oh yes, thank you,” said Maggie, “I’m very much 
obliged to you. But I wish you’d go with me too.” She 
thought anything was better than going with one of the 
dreadful men alone ; it would be more cheerful to be mur- 
dered by a larger party. 

“ Ah, you ’re fondest o’ me, are n’t you ? ” said the woman. 
“ But I can’t go ; you ’ll go too fast for me.” 

It now appeared that the man also was to be seated on the 
donkey, holding Maggie before him, and she was as incapable 
of remonstrating against this arrangement as the donkey 
himself, though no nightmare had ever seemed to her more 
horrible. When the woman had patted her on the back, and 
said “ Good-bye,” the donkey, at a strong hint from the man’s 
stick, set off at a rapid walk along the lane towards the point 
Maggie had come from an hour ago, w'hile the tall girl and the 
rough urchin, also furnished with sticks, obligingly escorted 
them for the first hundi'ed yards, with much screaming and 
thwacking. 

Not Leonore, in that preternatural midnight excursion with 
her phantom lover, w'as more tendfied than poor Maggie in 
this entirely natural ride on a short-paced donkey, with a 
gj'psy behind her, who considered that he was earning half- 
a-crown. The red light of the setting sun seemed to have a 
portentous meaning, with which the alarming bray of the 
second donkey with the log on its foot must surely have some 
connection. Two low thatched cottages — the only houses 
they passed in this lane — seemed to add to its dreariness ; 
they had no windows to speak of, and the doors were closed; 
it was probable that they were inhabited by witches, and it 
was a relief to find that the donkey did not stop there. 

At last — oh, sight of joy! — this lane, the longest in the 
wmrld, was coming to an end, was opening on a taoad high- 
road, where there was actually a coach passing! And there 
was a finger-post at the corner, — she had surely seen that fin- 
ger-post before, — “ To St. Ogg’s, 2 miles.” The gypsy really 
meant to take her home, then ; he was probably a good man, 
after all, and might have been rather hurt at the thought that 
she didn’t like coming with him alone. This idea became 
stronger as she felt more and more certain that she knew the 
road quite well, and she was considering how^ she might open 
a conversation with the injured gypsy, and not only gratify 
his feelings but efface the impression of her cowardice, when, 
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as they reached a eross-road, ilaggie caught sight of some one 
coming on a 'wdiite-faced horse. 

“ Oh, stop, stop ! ” she cried out. “ There ’s my father ! Oh, 
father, fatiier ! ” 

The sudden joy was almost painful, and before her father 
reached her, she was sobbing. Great was Mr. Tulliver’s won- 
der, for he had made a round from Basset, and had not yet 
been home. 

“ Why, what ’s the meaning o’ this ? ” he said, checking his 
horse, while Alaggie slipped from the donkey and ran to her 
father’s stirrup. 

“The little miss lost herself, T reckon,” said the gypsy. 
“ She ’d come to our tent at the far end o’ Dunlow Lane, and I 
was bringing her where she said her home iras. It’s a good 
way to come arter being on the tramp all day.” 

“ Oh yes, father, he ’s bemi very good to bring me home,” 
said Maggie, — “a very kind, good man ! ” 

“Here, then, my man." said Hr. Tnlliver, taking out five 
shillings. “It’s the best day'.s work i/oit ever did. I couldn’t 
afford to lose the little weivh: here, liH her up before me.” 

“Why, Maggie, how 's t his. how 's tliis " he said, as they 
rode along, while, she laid her head against her father and 
sobbed. “ How came vou to he laanbling about and lose your- 
self?” 

“Oh, father,” sobbed 'Maggie, “I ran away because I was 
so unhappy ; Tom rvas so angry with me. 1 could n't bear it.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said jMr. Tulliver, soodiingty, “you must n’t 
think o’ running away I'rom tatlier. M'hat 'ud father do with- 
out his little wench V ” 

“ Oh no, I never will again, father — never.’’ 

Mr. Tulliver spoke lii.-; mind -^ery strongly when he reached 
home that evening ; and the effect was seen in the remarkable 
fact that Maggie never heaj'd one reproach from her mother, 
or one taunt from Tom, alwut this foolish business of her run- 
ning away to the gypsies. Maggie was rather awe-stricken 
by this unusual treatment, and sometimes thought that her 
conduct had been too wicked to be alluded to. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MR. And MRS. GLEGO AT HOME. 

order to see Mr. and Mrs. Glegg at home, we must enter 
the town of St. Ogg’s, — that venerdble town with the red- 
fluted roofs and the broad warehouse gables, where the black 
ships unlade tliemselves of their burthens from the far north, 
and carry away, in exchange, the precious inland products, the 
well-crushed cheese and the soft fleeces, which my refined 
readers have doubtless become acquainted with through the 
medium of the best classic pastorals. 

It is one of those old, old towns which impress one as a 
continuation and outgrowth of nature, as much as the nests of 
the bower-birds or the winding galleries of the white ants ; a 
town which carries the traces of its long growth and history 
like a millennial tree, and has sprung up and developed in the 
same si)ot between the river and the low hill from the time 
when the Roman legions turned their backs on it from the 
camp on the hillside, and the long-haired searkings came up 
the river and looked Avith fierce, eager eyes at the fatness of 
the land. It is a toAvn “familiar with forgotten years.” The 
shadow of the Saxon hero-king still walks there fitfully, 
revicAving the scenes of his youth and love-time, and is met 
by the gloomier shadoAv of the dreadful heathen Dane, avIio 
Avas stabbed in the midst of his warriors by the sword of an 
invisible avenger, and Avho rises on autumn evenings like a 
white mist from his tumulus on the hiU, and hovers in the 
court of the old hall by the river-side, the spot Avhere he 
Avas thus miraculously slain in the days before the old hall 
was built. It Avas the Normans who began to build that fine 
old hall, Avhich is, like the toAvn, telling of the thoughts and 
hands of Avidely sundered generations ; but it is all so old 
that Ave look Avitli loving pardon at its inconsistencies, and are 
well content that they Avho built the stone oriel, and they who 
built the Gothic facade and towers of finest small brickAVork 
with the trefoil ornament, and the windows and battlements 
defined Avith stone, did not sacrilegiously pull down the ancient 
half-timbered body Avith its oak-roofed banqueting-hall. 

But older even than this old hall is perhaps the bit of wall 
now built into the belfry of the parish church, and said to be 
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a remnant of the original chapel dedicated to St. Ogg, the 
patron saint of this ancient town, of whose history I possess 
several manuscript versions. I incline to the briefest, since, 
if it should not be wholly true, it is at least likely to contain 
the least falsehood. “ (Jgg the son of Beorl,” says my private 
hagiographer, “ was a boatman who gained a scanty living by 
ferrying passengers across the river Floss. And it came to 
pass, one evening when the winds were high, that there sat 
moaning by the brink of the river a woman with a child in 
her arms ; and she was clad in mgs, and had a worn and with- 
ered look, and she craved to be rowed across the river. And 
the men thereabout questioned her, and said, ‘ Wherefore dost 
thou desire to cross the river ? Tarry till the morning, and 
take shelter here for the night ; so shalt thou be wise and not 
foolish.’ Still she went on to mourn and crave. But Ogg 
the son of Beorl came up and said, ‘ I will ferry thee across ; 
it is enough that thy heart needs it.’ And he ferried her 
across. And it came to pas.s, when she stepped ashore, that 
her rags were turned into robes of flowing white, and her face 
became bright with exceeding beauty, ami there was a glory 
wound it, so that she shed a light on the water like the moon 
in its brightness. And she said, ‘Ogg, the son of Beorl, 
thou art blessed in that thou didst not question and wrangle 
with the heart’s need, but Avast .smitten with pity, and didst 
straightway relieve the same. And frojn henceforth Avhoso 
steps into thy boat shall be in no peril from the storm | and 
whenever it puts forth to the rescue, it shall save tlie lives 
both of men and beasts.’ And AA'hen the floods came, many 
were saved by reason of that blessing on the boat. But when 
Ogg the son of Beorl died, behold, in the parting of his soul, 
the boat loosed itself from its moorings, and Avas floated Avith 
the ebbing tide in great SAviftness to the ocean, and was seen no 
more. Yet it Avas AA'itnesscd in the floods of aftertime, that 
at the coming on of eventide, Ogg the son of Beorl was always 
seen with his boat upon the wide-spreading waters, and the 
Blessed Virgin sat in tlie proAA’’, shedding a light around as of 
the moon in its brightness, so that the roAvers in the gathering 
darkness took heart and pulled anew.” 

This legend, one sees, reflects from a far-off time the visi- 
tation of the floods, which, CAmn Avhen they left human life 
untouched, were widely fatal to the helpless cattle, and swept 
as sudden death OAmr all smaller living things. But the town 
knew worse troubles even than the floods, — troubles of the 
civil wars, when it Avas a continual fighting-place, where first 
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Puritans thanked God for the blood of the Loyalists, aD*? 
then Loyalists thanked God for the blood of the Puritans. 
Many honest citizens lost all their possessions for conscience’s 
sake in those times, and went forth beggared from their native 
town. Doubtless there are many houses standing now on 
which those honest citizens turned their backs in sorrow, — 
quaint-gabled houses looking on the river, jammed between 
newer warehouses, and penetrated by surprising passages, 
which turn and turn at sharp angles till they lead you out 
on a muddy strand overflowed continually by the rushing tide. 
Everywhere the brick houses have a mellow look, and in Mrs. 
Glegg’s day there was no incongruous new-fashioned smart- 
ness, no plate-glass in shop-windows, no fresh stucco-facing or 
other fallacious attempt to make fine old red St. Ogg’s wear 
the air of a town that sprang up yesterday. The shop-win- 
dows were small and unpretending ; for the farmers’ wives and 
daughters who came to do their shopping on market-days 
were not to be withdrawn from their regular well-known 
shops ; and the tradesmen had no wares intended for custom- 
ers who would go on their way and be seen no more. Ah ! 
even Mrs. Glegg’s day seems far back in the past now, sepa- 
rated from us by changes that widen the years. War and tlie 
rumour of war had then died out , from the minds of men, and 
if they were ever thought of by the farmers in drab greatcoats, 
who shook the grain out of their sample-bags and buzzed over 
it in the full market-place, it was as a state of things that 
belonged to a past golden age, when prices were high. Surely 
the time was gone for over when the broad river could bring 
up unwelcome ships ; Bussia was only the place where the 
linseed came from, — the more the better, — making grist for 
the great vertical millstones with their scythe-like anns, 
roaring and grinding and carefully sweeping as if an inform- 
ing soul were in them. The Catholics, bad harvests, and the 
mysterious fluctuations of trade were the three evils man- 
kind had to fear ; even the floods had not been great of late 
years. The mind of St. Ogg’s did not look extensively before 
or after. It inherited a long past without thinking of it, and 
had no eyes for the spirits that walk the streets. Since the 
centuries when St. Ogg with his boat and the Virgin Mother 
at the prow had been seen on the wide water, so many mem- 
ories had been left behind, and had gradually vanished like 
the receding hill-tops! And the present time was like the 
level plain where men lose their belief in volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, thinking to-morrow will be as yesterday, and the 
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giant forces that xxsed to shake the earth are for ever laid to 
sleep. The days were gone when people could be greatly 
wrought upon by their faith, still less chsmge it ; the Catholics 
were formidable because they would lay hold of government 
and property, and bum men alive ; not because any sane and 
honest parishioner of St. egg’s could be brought to believe 
in the Pope. One aged person remembered how a rude multi- 
tude had been swayed when John Wesley preached in the 
cattle-market j but for a long while it had not been ex- 
pected of preachers that they should shake the souls of men. 
An occasional burst of fervour in Dissenting pulpits on the 
subject of infant baptism was the only symptom of a zeal 
unsuited to sober times when men had done with change. 
Protestantism sat at ease, unmindful of schisms, careless of 
proselytism : Dissent was an inheritance along with a superior 
pew and a business connection; and Churchmanship only 
wondered contemptuously at Dissent as a foolish habit that 
clung greatly to families in tlie grocery and chandlering lines, 
though not incompatible with prosperous wholesale dealing. 
But with the Catholic Question had come a slight wind of 
controversy to break the calm : the elderly rector had become 
occasionally historical and argumentative ; and Mr. Spray, the 
Independent minister, had begun to preach political sermons, 
in which he distinguished with much subtlety between his 
fervent belief in the right of the Catholics to the franchise and 
his fervent belief in their eternal perdition. Most of Mr. 
Spray’s hearers, however, were incapable of following his sub- 
tleties, and many old-fashioned Dissenters were much pained 
by his “ siding with the Catholics ; ” while others thought he 
had better let politics alone. Public spirit was not held in 
high esteem at St. Ogg’s, and men who busied themselves 
with political questions were regarded with some suspicion, 
as dangerous characters ; they were usually persons who had 
little or no business of their own to manage, or, if they had, 
were likely enough to become insolvent. 

This was the general aspect of things at St. Ogg’s in Mrs. 
G-legg’s day, and at that particular period in her family history 
when she had had her quarrel with Mr. Tulliver. It was a time 
when ignorance was much more comfortable than at present, 
and was received with all the honours in very good society, 
without being obliged to dress itself in an elaborate costume of 
knowledge ; a time when cheM periodicals were not, and when 
country surgeons never thought of asking their female patients 
if they were fond of reading but simply took it for granted 
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that they preferred gossip; a time when ladies In rich silk 
gowns wore large pockets, in which they carried a mutton-bone 
to secure them against cramp. Mi-s. Glegg carried such a bone, 
which she had inherited from her grandmother with a brocaded 
gown that would stand up empty, like a suit of armour, and 
a silver-headed walking-stick ; for the Dodson family had beer 
respectable for many generations. 

Mrs. Glegg had both a front and aback parlour in her excel- 
lent house at St. Ogg’s, so that she had two points of view 
from which she coidd observe the weakness of her fellow- 
beings, and reinforce her thankfulness for her own exceptional 
strength of mind. From her front windows she could look 
down the Tofton Road, leading out of St. Ogg’s, and note the 
growing tendency to “gadding about” in the wives of men 
not retired from business, together with a practice of wearing 
woven cotton stockings, which opened a dreary prospect for 
the coming generation ; and from her back windows she could 
look doivn the pleasant garden and orchard which stretched to 
the river, and observe the folly of Mr. Glegg in spending his 
time among “them flowers and vegetables.” For Mr. Glegg, hav- 
ing retired from active business as a ivool-stapler, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying himself through the rest of his life, had found 
this last occupation so much more severe than his business, 
that he had been driven into amateur hard labour as a dissipa- 
tion, and habitually relaxed by doing the w’ork of two ordinary 
gardeners. The economising of a gardener’s wages might per- 
haps have induced Mrs. Glegg to wink at this folly, if it were 
possible for a healthy female mind even to simulate respect 
for a husband’s hobby. But it is well known that this conjugal 
comphocency belongs only to the weaker portion of the sex, who 
are scarcely alive to the responsibilities of a wife as a consti- 
tuted check on her husband’s pleasures, which are hardly ever 
of a rational or commendable kind. 

Mr. Glegg on his side, too, had a double source of mental 
occupation, which gave every ijromise of being inexhaustible. 
On the one hand, he surijrised himself by his discoveries in 
natural history, finding that his piece of garden-ground con- 
tained wonderful caterpillars, slugs, and insects, which, so far 
as he had heard, had never before attracted human observation ; 
and he noticed remarkable coincidences between these zoological 
phenomena and the great events of that time, — as, for exam- 
ple, that before the burning of York Minster there had been 
mysterious serpentine marks on the leaves of the rose-trees, to- 
gether with an unusual prevalence of slugs, which he had been 
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puzzled to know the meaning of, until it flashed upon him with 
this melancholy conflagration. (Mr. Glegg had an unusual 
amount of mental activity, which, when disengaged from the 
woo] business, naturally made itself a pathway in other direc- 
tions.) And his second subject of meditation was the “ con- 
trairiness ” of the female mind, as typically exhibited in Mrs. 
Glegg. That a creature made — in a genealogical sense — out 
of a man’s rib, and in this particular ease maintained in the high- 
est respectability without any trouble of her own, should be 
normally in a state of contradiction to the blandest propositions 
and even to the most accommodating concessions, was a mys- 
tery in the scheme of things to which he had often in vain 
sought a clue in the early chapters of Genesis. Mr. Glegg had 
chosen the eldest Miss Dodson as a handsome embodiment of 
female prudence and thrift, and being himself of a money- 
getting, money-keeping turn, had calculated on much conjugal 
harmony. But in that cui-ious compound, the feminine char- 
acter, it may easily hajipen that the flavour is unpleasant in 
spite of excellent ingredients ; and a fine systematic stinginess 
maj be accompanied with a seasoning that quite spoils its 
relish. “Now, good Mr. Glegg himself was stingy in the most 
amiable manner; his neighbours called him “near,” which 
always means that the person in question is a lovable skinflint. 
If you expressed a preference for cheese-parings, Mr. Glegg 
would remember to save them for you, with a good-natured 
delight in gratifying your palate, and he w^as given to pet all 
animals which required no appreciable keep. There was no 
humbug or hypocrisy about klr. Glegg ; his eyes would have 
watered with true feeling over the sale of a widow’s furniture, 
which a five-pound note from his side-pocket would have pre- 
vented ; but a donation of five pounds to a person “ in a small 
way of life ” "would have seemed to him a mad kind of lavish- 
ness rather than “charity,” which had alwajs presented itself 
to him as a contribution of small aids, not a neutralising of mis- 
fortune. And Mr. Glegg was jiist as fond of saving other peo- 
ple’s money as his own ; he woidd have ridden as far round to 
avoid a turnpike when his expenses were to be paid for him, as 
when they were to come out of his own pocket, and was quite 
zealous in trying to induce indifferent acquaintances to adopt a 
cheap substitute for blacking. This inaliensible habit of saving, 
as an end in itself, belonged to the iudustrious men of business 
of a former generation, who made their fortunes slowly, almost 
as the tracking of the fox belongs to the harrier, — it consti- 
tuted them a “ race.” which is nearly lost in these days of rapid 
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money-getting, when lavishness comes close on the back of 
want. In old-fashioned times an “ independence ” was hardly 
ever made without a little miserliness as a condition, and yow 
would have found that quality in every provincial district, com- 
bined with characters as various as the fruits from which we can 
extract acid. The' true Harpagons were always marked and ex- 
ceptional characters ; not so the worthy tax-payers, who, having 
once pinched from real necessity, retained even iii the midst of 
their comfortable I’etirement, with tlieir wall-fruit and wine- 
bins, the habit of regarding life as an ingenious process of 
nibbling out one’s livelihood ivithout leaving any perceptible 
deficit, and who would have been as immediately prompted to 
give up a newly taxed luxury when they had their clear five 
hundred a^-year, as when they liad only five hundred pounds of 
capital. Mr. Glegg was one of these men, found so impractica- 
ble by chancellors of the exchequer; and knowing this, you will 
be the better able to understand vrhy he had not swerved from 
the conviction that he had made an eligible mai-riage, in spite 
of the too pungent seasoning that nature had given to the eldest 
Miss Dodsou’s virtues. A man with an affectionate disposition, 
who finds a wife to concur ivith his fundamental idea of life, 
easily comes to persuade himself that no other woman would 
have suited him so well, and does a little daily snapping and 
quarrelling without any sense of alienation. Mr. Glegg, being 
of a reflective turn, and no longer occupied with wool, had much 
wondering meditation on the peculiar constitution of the female 
mind as unfolded to him in his domestic life ; and yet he thought 
Mrs. Glegg’s household ways a model for her sex. It struck 
him as a pitiable irregularity in other women if they did not 
roll up their table-napkins with the same tightness and empha- 
sis as Mrs. Glegg did, if their pastry had a less leathery consist- 
ence, and their damson cheese a less venerable hardness than 
hers ; nay, even the peculiar combination of grocery and drug- 
like odours in Mrs. Glegg’s private cupboard impressed him as 
the only right thing in the way of cupboard smells. I am not 
sure that he would not have longed for the quarrelling again, if 
it had ceased for an entire week ; and it is certain iliat an ac- 
quiescent, mild wife would have left his meditations comparar 
tively jejune and barren of mystery. 

Mr. Glegg’s uninistakeable kind-heartedness was shown in 
this, that it pained him more to see his wife at variance with 
others, — even with Dolly, the servant, — than to be in a state 
of cavil with her himself ; and the quarrel between her and 
Mr. TuUiver vexed him so, much that it quite nullified the 
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pleafliu'e he would otherwise have had in the state of his early 
cabbages, as he walked in his garden before breakfast the 
next morning. Still, he went in to breakfast with some slight 
hope that, now Mrs. Glegg had “slept upon it," her anger 
might be subdued enough to give way to her usually strong 
sense of family decorum. She had been used to boast that 
there had never been any of those deadly quarrels among the 
Dodsons which had disgraced other families ; that no Dodson 
had ever been “ cut off with a shilling,” and no cousin of the 
Dodsons disowned ; as, indeed, why should they be ? Pgr they 
had no cousins who had not money out at use, or some houses 
of their own, at the very least. 

There was one evening-cloud which had always disappeared 
from Mrs. Glegg’s brow when she sat at the breakfast-table. It 
was her fuzzy front of curls ; for as she occupied herself in 
household matters in the morning, it would have been a mere 
extravagance to put on anything so supexfluous to the making 
of leathery pastry as a fuzzy curled front. By half-past ten 
decorum demanded the front; until then Mrs. Glegg could 
economise it, and society would never be any the wiser. But 
the absence of that cloud only left it more apparent that the 
cloud of severity remained ; and hir. Glegg, perceiving this, as 
he sat down to his milk-porridge, winch it was his old frugal 
habit to stem his morning himger with, prudently resolved to 
leave the first remark to Mrs. Glegg, lest, to so delicate an 
article as a lady’s temper, the slightest touch should do mis- 
chief. People who seem to enjoy their iU-tempcr have a 
way of keeping it in fine condition by inflicting privations on 
themselves. That was Mrs. Glegg’s way. She made her tea 
weaker than usual this morning, and declined butter. It was 
a hard case that a vigorous mood for quarrelling, so highly 
capable of using any opportunity, should not meet with a 
single remark from Mr. Glegg on which to exercise itself. But 
by-and-by it appeared that ms silence would answer the pur- 
pose, for he heard himself apostrophised at last in that tone 
peculiar to the wife of one’s bosom. 

“Well, Mr. Glegg ! it ’s a poor return I get for nmking you 
the wife I ’ve made you all these years. If this is the way 
I’m to be treated, I’d better ha’ known it before ray poor 
father died, and then, when I ’d wanted a home, I should ha’ 
gone elsewhere, as the choice was offered me.” 

Mr. Glegg paused from his porridge and looked up, not 
with any new amazement, but simply with that quiet, habitual 
wonder with which we regard constant mysteries. 
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“ Why, Mrs. G., what have I done now ? ” 

" Done now, Mr. Glegg ? dmie now ? — I’m sorry for you.” 

Not seeing his way to any pertinent answer, Mr. Glegg re- 
verted to his porridge. 

“There’s husbands in the world,” continued Mrs. Glegg, 
after a pause, “ as ’ud have known how to do something Af- 
ferent to siding with everybody else against their own wives. 
Perhaps I’m wrong and you can teach me better. But I’ve 
allays heard as it ’s the husband’s place to stand by the 
wife, instead o’ rejoicing and triumphing when folks insult 
her.” 

“Now, what call have you to say that?” said Mr. Glegg, 
rather warmly, for though a kind man, he rvas not as meek as 
Moses. “ MTien did I rejoice or triumph over you ? ” 

“There’s ways o’ doing things wmrse than speaking out 
plain, Mr. Glegg. I ’d sooner you’d tell me to my face as you 
make light of me, than try to make out as everybody ’s in the 
right but me, and come to your breakfast in the morning, as 
I ’ve hardly slept an hour this night, and sulk at me as if I 
was the dirt under your feet.” 

“ Sulk at you ? ” said Mr. Glegg, in a tone of angry face- 
tiousness. “You’re like a tipsy man as thinks everyWly’s 
had too much but himself.” 

“Don’t lower yourself with using coarse language to wie, 
Mr, Glegg ! It makes you look very small, though you can’t 
see yourself,” said Mrs. Glegg, in a tone of energetic com- 
passion. “A man in your pl^e should set an example, and 
talk more sensible.” 

“ Yes ; but will jmu listen to sense ? ” retorted Mr. Glegg, 
sharply. “ The best sense I can talk to you is what I said 
last night, — as you ’re i’ the wrong to think o’ calling in your 
money, when it ’s safe enough if you ’d let it alone, all because 
of a bit of a tiff, and I was in hopes you ’d ha’ altered your 
mind this morning. But if you’d like to call it in, don’t do 
it in a hurry now, and breed more enmity in the family, but 
wait till there ’s a pretty mortgage to be had without any 
trouble. You ’d’ have to set the lawyer to work now to find 
an investment, and make no end o’ expense.” 

Mrs. Glegg felt there was really something in this, but she 
tossed her head and emitted a guttural interjection to indicate 
that her silence was only an annistice, not a peace. And, iu 
fact, hostilities soon broke out again. 

“ I ’ll thank you for ray cun o’ tea, now, Mrs". G.,” said Mr. 
Glegg, seeing that she did not proceed to give it him as usual, 
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when he had finished his porridge. She lifted the teapot with 
a slight toss of the head, and said, — 

“ I 'm glad to hear you ’ll thank me, Mr. Glegg. It ’s little 
thanks I get for what I do tor folks i’ this world. Though 
there ‘s never a woman o’ your side o’ the family, Mr. Glegg, 
as is fit to stand up ^nth me, and I ’d say it if 1 was on my 
dying bed. isot but what I ’ve allays conducted myself civil 
to your kin, and there is n’t one ot ’em can say the contrary, 
though my equils they are n’t, and nobody shall make me say 
it.” 

“You’d better leave finding fault wi’ my kin till you’ve 
left off quarrelling with your own, Mrs. G.,” said Mr. Glegg, 
with angry sarcasm. “ 1 11 trouble you for the milk-jug." 

“That ’s as false a word as ever you .spoke, Mr. Glegg,” said 
the lady, pouring out the milk with unusual profuseiiess, as 
much as to say, if he wanted milk he should have it with a 
vengeance. “ And you know it ‘s false. I ‘m not the woman 
to quarrel with my own kin ; you may, for I 've known you 
do it.” 

“Why, what did you call it yesterday, then, leaving your 
sister’s house in a tantrum?” 

“I’d no quarrel wi’ my sister. Mr. Glegg, and it’s false to 
say it. Mr. Tulliver’s none o’ my blood, and it was him 
quarrelled with me, and drove me out o’ the house. But per- 
haps you ’d have had me stay and be s^vore at, Mr. Glegg ; 
perhaps you was vexed not to hear more abuse and foul lan- 
guage poured out upo' your own u ife. But, let me tell you, 
it’s your disgrace.” 

“Did ever anybody hear the like i’ this parish?” said Mi’. 
Glegg, getting hot. “A woman, with everything provided for 
her, and allowed to keep her own money the same as if it was 
settled on her, and with a gig new stuffed and lined at no end 
o’ expense, and provided for when [ die beyond anything she 
could expect — to go on i’ this waj^, biting and snapping like a 
mad dog ! It ’s beyond everything, as God A’mighty should 
ha’ made women so.” (These last words were uttered in a 
tone of sorrowful agitation. Mr. Glegg pushed his tea from 
him, anil tapjjed the table with both his hands.) 

“Well, Mr. Glegg, if those arc your feelings, it’s best they 
should be known,’’ said Mrs. Glegg, taking off her napkin, 
and folding it in an excited manner. “But if you talk o’ my 
being provided for beyond what I could expect, 1 beg leave to 
tell you as I ’d a right to exjieot a many things as I don’t find. 
And as to mv being like a mad dog, it ’s well if you ’re not 
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cried shame on by tbe county for your treatment of me, foi 
it’s what I can’t bear, and I won’t bear — ” 

Here Mrs. Glegg’s voice intimated that she was going to 
cry, and breaking off from speech, she rang the bell violently. 

“Sally,” she said, rising from her chair, and speaking in 
rather a choked voice, “light a fire up-stairs, and put the 
blinds down. Mr. Glegg, you ’ll ifiease to order what you 'd 
like for dinner. I shall have gruel.” 

Mrs. Glegg walked across &e room to the small book-ease, 
and took down Baxter’s “Saints’ Everlasting Kest,” which she 
carried with her up-stairs. It was the book she was accus- 
tomed to lay open before her on special occasions, — on wet 
Sunday mornings, or when she heard of a death in the family, 
or when, as in this case, her quarrel with Mr. Glegg had been 
set an octave higher than usual. 

But Mrs. Glegg carried something else np-stairs with her, 
which, together with the “ Saints’ Best ” and the gruel, may 
have had some influence in gradually calming her feelings, 
and making it possible for her to endure existence on the 
ground-floor shortly before tea-time. This was, partly, Mr. 
Glegg’s suggestion that she ■would do well to let her five 
hundred lie still until a good investment turned up; and, 
further, his parenthetic hint at his handsome provision for her 
in case of his death. Mr. Glegg, like all men of his stamp, 
■was extremely reticent about his will ; and Mrs. Glegg, in her 
gloomier moments, had forebodings that, like other husbands 
of whom she had heard, he might cherish the mean project of 
heightening her grief at his death by leaving her poorly off, 
in which case she was firmly resolved that she would have 
scarcely any weeper on her bonnet, and would cry no more 
than if he had been a second husband. But if he had really 
shown her any testamentary tenderness, it would be affecting 
to think of him, poor man, when he was gone ; and even his 
foolish fuss about the flowers and garden-stuff, and his insist- 
unce on the subject of snails, ■would be touching when it was 
once fairly at an end. To survive Mr. Glegg, and talk eulo- 
gistically of him as a man ■who might have his weaknesses, 
but who had done the right thing by her, notwithstanding his 
numerous poor relations ; to have sums of interest coming in 
more frequently, and secrete it in various corners, baffling to 
the most ingenious of thieves (for, to Mrs. Glegg’s mind, 
banks and strong-boxes would have nullified the pleasure of 
property; she might as well have taken her food in cap- 
sules) ; finally, to be looked up to by her own family and the 
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neighbourhood, so as no woman can ever hope to he who has 
not the praeterite and present dignity comprised in being a 
“widow well lel’l,” — all this made a flattering and concilia- 
tory view of the future. So that v/heii good Mr. Glegg, 
restored to good-humour by much hoeing, and moved by the 
sight of Lis wife’s emp^ chau-, ■with her knitting rolled up in 
the corner, went up-staira to her, and observed that the bell 
had been tolling for poor Mr. Morton, Mrs. Glegg answered 
magnanimously, quite as if she had been an uninjured woman, 
“Ah! then, there’ll be a good business for somebody to take 
to.” 

Baxter had been open at least eight hours by this time, for 
it was nearly five o’clock ; and if peoide are to quarrel often, 
it follows as a corollary that their quarrels caunot be pro- 
tracted beyond certain limits. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glegg talked quite amicably about the Tolli- 
vers that evening. Mr. Glegg went the length of admitting 
that Tulliver was a sad man for getting into hot water, and 
was like enough to run through his jiroperty ; and Mrs. Glegg, 
meeting this acknowledgment half-w'ay, declared that it was 
beneath her to take notice of such a man’s conduct, and that, 
for her sister's sake, she would let him keep the five hundred 
a while longer, for when she put it out on a mortgage she 
should only get four per cent. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

MB. TULIiIVEB PUBTIIEB ENTAE'GLES THE SKEIN OF LIFE. 

Owing to this new adjustment of Mrs. Glegg’s thoughts, 
Mrs. Pullet found her task of mediation the next day surpris- 
ingly easy. Mrs. Glegg, indeed, checked her rather sharply 
for thinking it would be necessary to tell her elder sister what 
was the right mode of behaviour in family matters. Mrs. Pul- 
let’s argument, that it would look ill in the neighbourhood if 
people should have it in their jiower to say that there was a 
quarrel in the family, wa.s parthuilarly offensive. If the fam- 
ily name never suffered except through Mrs. Glegg, Mrs. Pul- 
let might lay her head on her pillow in perfect confidence. 

“It’s not to be expected, I suppose,” observed Mrs. Gleg:g, 
by way of winding up the subject. “ as I shall go to the mfll 
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again before Bessy comes to see me, or as I shall go and fall 
down 0* my knees to Mr. Tulliver, and ask his pardon for 
showing him favours ; hut I shall bear no malice, and when 
Mr. Tulliver speaks civil to me, I ’ll speak civil to him. No- 
body has any call to tell me what ’s becoming.” 

Finding it unnecessary to plead for the Tullivers, it was 
natural that aunt Pullet should relax a little in her anxiety 
for them, and recur to the annoyance she had suffered yester- 
day from the offspring of tlmt apparently ill-fated house, 
hlrs. Glegg heard a cireumstautial narrative, to which Mr. 
Pullet’s remarkable memory furnished some items ; and while 
aunt Pullet pitied poor Bessy’s bad-luck with her children, 
and expressed a half-formed project of paying for Maggie’s 
being sent to a distant boarding-school, which would not 
prevent her being so brown, but might tend to subdue some 
other vices in her, aunt Glegg blamed Bessy for her weakness, 
and appealed to all witnesses who should be living when the 
Tulliver children had turned out ill, that she, Mrs. Glegg, had 
always said how it would be from the very first, observing 
that it was wonderful to herself how all her words came 
true. 

“ Then I may call and tell Bessy you ’ll bear no malice, and 
everything he as it was before ? ” hirs. Pullet said, just before 
parting. 

“Yes. you may, Sophy,” said Mrs. Glegg; “you may tell 
Mr. Tulliver, and Bessy too, as I 'm not going to behave ill 
because folks behave ill to me ; I know it ’s iiiy place, as the 
eldest, to set an example in every respect, and I do it. No- 
body can say different of me, if they ’ll keep to the truth.” 

Mrs. Glegg being in this state of satisfaction in her own 
lofty magnanimity, T leave you to judge what effect was pro- 
duced on her by the reception of a short letter from Mr. 
Tulliver that very evening, after Mrs. Pullet's departure, in- 
forming her that she needn’t trouble her mind about hei five 
hundred pounds, for it should be paid back to her in the 
course of the next month at farthest, together with the 
interest due thereon until the time of payment. And fur- 
thermore, that Mr. Tulliver had no wish to behave uncivilly 
to Mrs. Glegg, and she was welcome to his house whenever 
she liked to come, but he desired no favours from her, either 
for himself or his children. 

It was poor Mrs. Tulliver who had hastened this catastro- 
phe, entirely through that irrepressible hopefulness of hers 
which led her to expect that similar causes may at any time 
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produce diiferent, results. It had very often occurred in her 
experience that Mr. Tulliver had done something because 
other people had said he was not able to do it, or had 
pitied him for his supposed inability, or in any other way 
piqued his pride; still, she thought to-day, if she told him 
when he came in to tea that sister Fullet was gone to try and 
make everything up with sister Glegg, so that he needn’t 
think about paying in the money, it would give a cheerfiil 
effect to the meal. Mr. Tulliver had never slackened in 
his resolve to raise the money, but now he at once determined 
to write a letter to Mrs. Glegg. which should cut off all possi- 
bility of mistake. Mrs. I’ullct gone to beg and pray for 
him indeed! Mr. Tulliver did not willingly write a letter, 
and found the relation between sjjoken and written language, 
briefly known as spelling, one of the most puzzling things in 
this imzzling world. Keverthe]e&,s, like all fervid writing, the 
task was done in l(»ss time than usual, and if the spelling dif- 
fered from Mrs. Glegg’s, — whj', she belonged, like himself, 
to a generation with whom spelling was a matter of private 
jadgmeut. 

Mrs. Glegg did not alter her will in consequence of this 
letter, and cut oft the Tulliver children from their sixth and 
seventh share in her thousand ])Ounds ; for she had her princi- 
ples. No one must be able to say of her when she was dead 
that she had not divided her money with perfect fairness among 
her own kin. In the matter of rvdls, personal qualities were 
subordinate to the greiit fundamental fact of blood ; and to be 
determined in the distribution of your properiy by caprice, 
and not make your legacies Imar a direct ratio to degrees of 
kinship, was a prospective di.sgrace that would have embittered 
her life. This had always Iwen a principle in the Dodson fam- 
ily; it was one form of that sense of honour and rectitude 
which was a proud tradition in such families, — a tradition 
which has been the salt of our provincial society. 

But though the letter could not shake Mrs. Glegg’a princi- 
ples, it made the family breach much more difiicult to mend ; 
and as to the effect it produced on Mrs. Glegg’s opinion of Mi. 
Tulliver, she begged to be understood from that time forth 
that she had nothing whatever to say about him ; his state of 
mind, ajjparpntly, was too eonupt for her to contemplate it 
for a moment. It was not until the evening before Tom went 
to school, at the beginning of August, that Mrs. Glegg paid a 
visit to her sister Tulliver, sitting in her gig all the while, and 
showing her displeasure by markedly abstaining from all ad' 
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vice and criticism ; for, as slie observed to her sister Deane, 
“ Bessy must bear the consequence o’ having such a husband, 
though I ’m sorry for her,” and Mi’s. Deane agreed that Bessy 
was pitiable. 

That evening Tom observed to Maggie, “ Oh my ! Maggie, 
aunt Glegg ’s beginning to come again ; 1 ’m glad 1 ’m going to 
school. You ’ll catch it all now ! ” 

Maggie was already so full of sorrow at the thought of 
Tom's going away from her, that this playful exultation of 
his seemed very unkind, and she cried herself to sleep tiiat 
night. 

Mr. Tulliver’s prompt procedure entailed on him further 
promptitude iu finding the convenient person who was de- 
sirous of lending five hundred jwuuds on bond. “ It must be 
no client of Wakem’s,” he said to himself ; and yet at the end 
of a fortnight it turned out to the eontrar}' ; not because Mr. 
Tulliver’s will was feeble, but because external fact was 
stronger. 'Wakem’s client was the only convenient person 
to be found. Mr. Tulliver had a destiny as w-ell as (Edipus, 
and in this case he might plead, like Edipus, that his deed 
was inflicted on liim rather than committed % him. 



BOOK II. 


SCHOOL-TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 
tom’s “fibst half.” 

Tom Tolliver’s sufferings during the first quarter he was 
at King’s Lorton, under the distinguished care of the Rev, 
Walter Stelling, were rather severe. At Mr. Jacobs’s academy 
life had not presented itself to him as a difiicult problem ; there 
were plenty of fellows to iilay with, and Tom being good at 
all active games, — fighting especially, — had that precedence 
among them which appeared to him inseparable from the 
personality of Tom Tulliver. Mr. Jacobs himself, familiarly 
toown as Old Goggles, from his habit of wearing spectacles, 
imposed no painful awe ; and if it was the property of snuffy 
old hypocrites like him to write like copperplate and surround 
their signatures with arabesques, to spell without forethought, 
and to spout “my name is Norval” without bungling, Tom, for 
his part, was rather glad he was not in danger of those mean 
accomplishments. He was not going to be a snuffy school- 
master, he, but a substantial man, like his father, who used 
to go hunting when he was younger, and rode a capital black 
mare, — as pretty a bit of horse-flesh as ever you saw ; Tom 
had heard what her points were a hundred times. He meant 
to go hunting too, and to be generally respected. When peo- 
ple were grown up, he considered, nobody inquired about their 
writing and spelling ; when he was a man, he should be master 
of everything, and do just as he liked. It had been very difiS? 
cult for him to reconcile himself to the idea that his school- 
time was to be prolonged, and that he was not to be brought up 
to his father’s business, which he had always thought ex- 
tremely pleasant ; for it was nothing but riding about, giving 
orders, and going to market ; and he thought that a clergyman 
would give him a great many Scripture lessons, and probably 
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make him leai-n the Gospel and Epistle on a Sunday, as well as 
the Collect. But in the absence of specific information, it was 
impossible for him to imagine that school and a schoolmaster 
would be something entirely different from the academy of 
Mi. Jacobs. So, not to be at a deficiency, in case of his finding 
genial companions, he had taken care to carry with him a small 
box of percussion-caps ; not that there was anything jjarticular 
to be done with them, but they would serve to impress strange 
boys with a sense of his familiarity with guns. Thus poor Tom, 
though he saw very clearly through Jlaggie’s illusions, was not 
without illusions of his own, which were to be cruelly dissi- 
pated by his enlarged experience at King’s Lorton. 

He had not been there a fortnight before it was evident to 
him that life, complicated not only with the Latin grammar 
but with a new standard of English pronunciation, was a very 
difficult business, made all the more obscure by a thick mist of 
bashfulness. Tom, as j'ou have observed, was never an excep- 
tion among boys for ease of address ; but the difficulty of enun- 
ciating a monosyllable in reply to Mr. or Mrs. Stelling was so 
great, that he even dreaded to be asked at table whether he 
would have more pudding. As to the percussion-caps, he had 
almost resolved, in the bitteniess of his heart, that he would 
throw them into a neighbouring pond ; for not only was he the 
solitary pupU, but he began even to have a certain scepticism 
about guns, and a general sense that his theory of life was 
undermined. Eor hir. Stelling thought nothing of guns, or 
horses either, apparently ; and yet it was impossible for Tom 
to despise Mr. Stelling as he had despiised Old Goggles. If 
there were anything that was not thoroughly genuine about 
Mr. Stelling, it lay quite beyond Tom’s power to detect it ; it is 
only by a wide comparison of facts that the wisest full-grown 
man can distinguish well-rolled barrels from more supernal 
thunder. 

Mr. Stelling was a well-sized, broad-chested man, not yet 
thirty, with flaxen hair standing erect, and large lightish-grey 
eyes, which ■were always very wide open ; he had a sonorous 
bass voice, and an air of defiant self-confidence inclining to 
brazenness. He had entered on his career with great vigour, 
and intended to make a considerable impression on bis fellow- 
men. The Eev. Walter Stelling was not a man who would 
remain among the “ inferior clergy ” all his life. He had a 
true British determination to push his way in the world, — as a 
schoolmaster, in the first place, for there were capital master- 
ships of grammar-schools to be had, and Mr. Stelling meant to 
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have one of tncin ; but as a preacher also, for he meant always 
to preach in a srtrikiiig manner, so as to have his congregation 
swelled by admirers trom neighbouring parishes, and to pro- 
duce a great sensation whenever he took occasional duty for a 
brother clergyman of minor gifts. The style of preaching he 
had chosen was the extemporaneous, which was held little short 
of the miraculous in rural parishes like King's Lorton. Some 
passages of Massillon and liourdaloue, which he knew by heart, 
were really very effective when rolled out in Mr. Stelling's deep- 
est tones 5 but as comparatively feeble appeals of his own were 
delivered in the same loud and impressive manner, they were 
often thought quite as striking by his hearers, ilr. Stelling’s 
doctrine was of no particular school; if anything, it had a 
tinge of evangelicalism, lor that was “the telling thing” just 
then in the diocese to which King’s Lorton belonged. In short, 
Mr. Stelling was a man who meant to rise in his profession, and 
to rise by merit, cleaa-ly, since he had no interest beyond nhat 
might be promised by a problematic relationship to a great 
lawyer who had not yet become Lord Chancellor. A clergyman 
who has such vigorous intentions naturally gets a little into 
debt at starting ; it is not to be expected that he will live in the 
meagre style of a man who means to bo a poor curate all his life ; 
and if the few hundreds Mr. Timpson advanced towards his 
daughter’s fortune did not suffice for the purchase of handsome 
furniture, together with a stock of wine, a grand piano, and the 
laying out of a superior flower-garden, it followed in the most 
rigorous manner, either that these things must be procured by 
some other means, or else that the Kev. Mr. Stelling must go 
without them, which last alternative would be an absurd pro- 
crastination of the fruits of success, where success ivas certain. 
Mr. Stelling ivas so broad-chested and resolute that he felt 
equal to anything; he would become celebrated by shaking 
the consciences of his hearers, and he would by-and-by edit a 
Greek play, and invent several new readings. He had not yet 
selected the plaj^, for having been married little more than two 
years, his leisure time had been much occupied wdth attentions 
to Mrs. Stelling ; but he had told that fine woman what he 
meant to do some day, and she felt great confidence in her 
husband, as a man who understood everything of that sort. 

But the immediate step to future success was to bring on 
Tom Tulliver during this first half-year; for, by a singular 
coincidence, there had been some negotiation concerning 
another pupil from the same neighbourhood, and it migl\t 
further a decision in Mr. Stelling’s favour, if it were under- 
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stood that young Tulliver, who, Mr. Stelling observed in coik 
jugal privacy, was rather a rough cub, had made prodigious 
progress in a short time. It was on tliis ground that he was 
severe with Tom about his lessons; he was clearly a boy 
whose powers would never be developed through the medium 
of the Latin grammar, without the application of some stern- 
ness. Not that Mr. Stelling was a harsh-tempered or unkind 
man ; quite the contrary, lie was jocose with Tom at table, 
xnd corrected his provincialisms and his deportment in the 
most playful manner ; but poor Tom was only the more cowed 
and confused by this double novelty, for he had never been 
used to jokes at all like Mr. Stelling’s ; and for the first time 
in his life he had a painful sense that he was all wrong some- 
how. Wlien Mr. Stelling saitl, as the roast-beef was being 
uncovered, “Now, Tulliver! which would you rather decline, 
roast-beef or the Latin for it?” Tom, to whom in his cool- 
est moments a pun would have been a hard nut, was thrown 
into a state of embarrassed alarm that made everything dim 
to him except the feeling that he would rather not have any- 
thing to do with Latin ; of course he answered, “ Roast-beef,” 
Avhereupon there followed much laughter and some practiod 
joking with the plates, from which Tom gathered that he had 
in some mysterious way refused beef, and, in fact, made him- 
self appear “ a silly.” If he could have seen a fellow-pupil 
undergo these painful operations and sui'vivo them in good 
spirits, he might sooner have taken them as a matter of course. 
But there are two expensive forms of education, either of 
which a parent may procure for his son by sending him as 
solitary pupil to a clergyman : one is the enjoyment of the 
reverend gentleman’s undivided neglect ; the other is the en- 
durance of the reverend gentleman’s undivided attention. It 
was the latter privilege for xvliich Mr. Tulliver paid a high 
price in Tom’s initiatory months at King’s Lorton. 

That respectable miller and maltster had left Tom behind, 
and driven homeward in a state of great mental satisfaction. 
He considered that it was a happy moment for him when he 
had thought of asking Riley’s stdvice about a tutor for Tom. 
Mr. Stelling’s eye.s were .so wide op^n, and he talked in such 
an off-hand, matter-of-fact way, answering every difficult, 
slow remark of Mr. Tulliver’s with, “I see, my good sir, I 
see ; ” “To be sure, to be sure;” “You want your son to be a 
man who will make his way in the world,” — that Mr. Tulliver 
was delighted to find in him a clergyman whose knowledge 
was so applicable to the every-day affairs of this life. Except 
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Coonsellor Wylde, whom he had heard at the last sessions, Mr. 
TuUiver thought the Rev. Mr. Stellin^ was the shrewdest fel- 
low he had ever met with, — not mifike Wylde, in fact; ha 
had the same way of sticking his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat. Mr. Tulliver was not by any means an excep- 
tion in mistaking brazennesa for shrewdness; most laymen 
thought Stelling shrewd, and a man of remarkable powers 
generally ; it was chiefly by his clerical brethren that he was 
considered rather a dull fellow. But he told Mr. Tulliver 
several stories about “ Swing” and incendiarism, and asked his 
advice about feeding pigs in so thoroughly secular and judicious 
a manner, with so much polished glibness of tongue, tliat the 
miller thought, here was the very thing he wanted for Tom. 
He had no doubt this first-rate man was acquainted with every 
branch of information, and knew exactly what Tom must learn 
in order to become a match for the lawyers, which poor Mr. 
Tulliver himself did not know, and so was necessarily thrown 
for self-direction on this ivide kind of inference. It is hardly 
fair to laugh at him, for I have known much more highly in- 
structed persons than he make inferences quite as wide, and 
not at all wiser. 

As for Mrs. Tulliver, finding that Mrs. Stelling’s views as 
to the airing of linen and the frequent recurrence of hunger 
in a growing boy entirely coincided -with her own ; moreover, 
that Mrs. Stelling, though so young a woman, and only antici- 
pating her second confinement, had gone through very nearly 
the same experience as herself with regard to the behaviour 
and fundamental chai'acter of the monthly nurse, — she ex- 
pressed great contentment to her husband, when they drove 
away, at leaving Tom with a woman who, in spite of her 
youth, seemed quite sensible and motherly, and asked advice 
as prettily as could be. 

“ They must be very well off, though,” said Mrs. Tulh’ver, 
“ for ever3’'thing ’s as nice as can be all over the house, and that 
watered silk she had on coat a pretty penny. Sister Pullet has 
got one like it.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Tulliver, “he’s got some income besides the 
curacy, I reckon. Perhaps her father allows ’em something. 
There ’s Tom Till be another hundred to him, and not much 
trouble either, by his own accoiuit ; he says teaching comes 
natural to, him. That’s wonderful, now,” added Mr. Tulliver, 
turning his head on one side, and giving his horse a meditative 
tiekling on the flank. 

Perhaps it was because teaching came naturally to Mr. 
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Stelling, that he set about it with that uniformity of method 
aud independence ol circumbtaiiees which distinguish the 
actions of animals understood to be under the immediate 
teaching of nature. Mr. Broderip’s amiable beaver, as that 
charming naturalist tells us, busied himself as earnestly in 
constructing a dam, in a room up three pair of staiis in 
London, as if he had been laying nis foundation in a stream 
or lake in Upper Canada. It was “Biimy’s” function to 
ouild; the absence of water or of possible progeny was an 
accident for which he was not accountable. With the same 
unerring instinct Mr. Stelling set to work at bis natural 
method of instilliug the Eton Grammar and Euclid into the 
mind of Tom Tullivcr. This, he considered, was the only 
basis of solid instruction ; all other means of education were 
mere charlatanism, and could produce nothing better than 
smatterers. Fixed on this firm basis, a man might observe 
the display of various or special knowledge made by irregu- 
larly educated people with a iiitying smile ; all that sort of 
thing was very well, but it w'as impossible these people could 
form sound opinions. In holding this conviction Mr Stelling 
was not biassed, as some tutors have been, by the excessiio 
accuracy or extent of his own scholarship ; and as to his views 
about Euclid, no opinion could have been freer from personal 
partiality. Mr. Stelling was very far from being led astray 
iiy enthusiasm, either religious or intellectual ; on the other 
hand, he had no secret belief th.at everything was humbug, 
ife thought religion was a very excellent thing, and Aristotle 
a great authority, and deaneries and prebends useful institu- 
tions, and Great Britain the providential bulwark of Protes- 
taiiti.sin, and faith in the unseen a great support to afflicted 
minds ; he believed in all these things, as a Swiss hotel-keeper 
believes in the beauty of the scenery around him, and in the 
pleasure it gives to artistic visitors. And in tlie same way 
Mr. Stelling believed in Iris method of education; he hac 
no doubt that he was doing the very best thing for Mr. Tulli 
ver’s boy. Of course, when the miller talked of “ mapping ” 
and “summing” in a vague and diffident manner, Mr. Stelling 
had set his mind at rest by an assurance that he understood 
what was wanted ; for how was it possible the good man could 
form any reasonable judgment about the matter ? Mr. Stel- 
ling’s duty was to teach the lad in the only right way, — indeed 
ho knew no other ; he had not wasted his time in the acquire- 
ment of anything abnormal 

He very soon set down noor Tom as a thoroughly stupid 
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lad ; lor tljougli by liai-d labour he could get particular declen- 
sions into his brain, anything so abstract as the relation be- 
tAveen cases and terminations could by no means get such 
a lodgment there as to enable him to recognise a chance 
genitive or dative. This sti-uek Mr. Stelling as something 
more than natural stupidity; he suspected obstinacy, or at 
any rate indifference, and lectured Tom severely on his 
Avant of thorough application. “You feel no interest in 
what you’re doing, sir,” Mr. Stelling -would say, and the 
reproach -was painfidly true. Tom had never found any 
difficulty in discerning a pointer from a setter, -when once 
he had been told the distinction, and his perceptive poAvers 
Avere not at all deficient. I fancy they were quite as strong as 
those of the Eev, Mr. Stelling; fpr'Tom could predict AA'ith 
accuracy Avhat number of horses' Avere cantering behind him, 
he could throAv a stone right into the centre of a given ripple, 
he could guess to a fraction hoAv many lengths of his stick it 
Avould take to reach across the playground, and could draA? 
almost perfect squares on hiti slate Avithout any measurement. 
But Mr. Stelling took no note of these things; he only ob- 
served that Tom’s faculties 'failed him before the abstrac- 
tions hideously symbolised to him in the pages of the Eton 
Grammar, and that he was m a state bordering on idiocy with 
regard to the demonstration that two given triangles must be 
equal, though he coidd discern with great promptitude and 
certainty the fact that they were equal. Whence Mr. Stelling 
concluded that Tom’s brain, being peculiaady impervious to 
etymology and demonstrations, was pecvdiarly in need of be- 
ing ploughed and harroAved by these patent implements; it 
was his favourite metaphor, that the classics and geometry 
constituted that cidture of the mind AArhich prepared it for the 
reception of any subsequent crop. I say nothing against 
Mr. Steiling’s theory ; if we are to have one regimen for all 
minds, his seems to me as good as any other. I only know 
d turned out as uncomfortably for Tom Tulliver as if he had 
been plied with cheese in order to remedy a gastric Aveakness 
which prevented him from digesting it. It is astonishing 
what a different result one gets by changing the metaphor I 
Once call the brain an intellectual stomach, and one’s in- 
genious conception of the classics and geometry as ploughs 
and harrows seems to settle nothing. But then it is open 
to some one else to follow great authorities, and call the mind 
a sheet of white paper or a mirror, m which case one’s knowl- 
edge of the digestive process necomes quite irrelevant. It was 
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doubtless an ingenious idea to call the camel the ship of the 
desert, but it would hardly lead one far in training that useful 
beast. 0 Aristotle ! if you had had the Jidvantage of being 
“ the freshest modern ” instead of the greatest ancient, would 
you not have mingled your praise of metaphorical si)eech, as a 
sign of high intelligence, with a lamentation that intelligence 
so rarely shows itself in speech without metaphor, — that we 
can so seldom declare what a thing is, except by saying it 
is something else ? 

Tom Tulliver, being abundant in no form of speech, did not 
use any metaphor to declare his views as to the nature of Latin ; 
he never called it an instrument of torture ; and it was not until 
he had got on some way in the next half-year, and in the De- 
lectus, that he was advanced enough to call it a “bore” and 
“ beastly stuff.” At presenl^ in relation to this demand that 
he should learn Latin declensions and conjugations, Tom was 
in a state of as blank unimaginajiveness concerning the cause 
and tendency of his sulferiugs, a.^if he had been an innocent 
slu-ewmousp imiirisoned in the s^dit trunk of an ash-tree in 
order to cuie lameness in cattle. It is doubtless almost 
incredible to instructed minds of the iiresent day that a 
boy of twelve, not belonging strictly to “the masses,” who 
arc now understood to have the monopoly of mental darkness, 
should have had no distinct idea how there came to be such a 
thing as Latin on this earth; yet so it was with Tom. It 
would have taken a long while to make conceivable to him 
that there ever existed a people who bought and sold sheep 
and oxen, and transacted the cverj'--day affairs of life, through 
the medium of this language ; and still longer to make him un- 
derstand why he should be called upon to learn it, when its 
connection with those affairs had become entirely latent. So 
far as Tom had gained any acquaintance with the Eomans 
at Mr. Jacobs’s academy, his knowledge was strictly correct, 
'■nt it went no farther than the fact that they were “in the 

lew Testament;” and Mr. Stalling was not the man to 

ileeble and emasculate his pupil’s mind by simplifying and 

^plaining, or to reduce the tonic effect of etymology by 
nixing it Avith smattering, extraneous information, such as 
is given to girls. 

Yet, strange to say, under this vigorous treatment Tom 
became more like a girl than he had ever been in his life 
before. He had a large share of pride, which had hitherto 
found itself very comfortable in the worl^ despising Old Gog- 
gles, and reposing in the sense of unquestioned rights; but 
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now tHs same pride met witli notHng but bruises and crush* 
ings. Tom was too clear-sighted not to be aware that Mr. 
Stelling’s standard of things was quite different, was certainly 
something higher in tlie eyes of the world than that of the 
people he had been living amongst, and that, brought in con- 
tact with it, he, Tom Tulliver, appeared uncouth and stupid; 
he was by no means indifferent to tliis, and his pride got into 
an uneasy condition which quite nullified his boj'isli self-satis- 
faction, and gave him something of the girl's suceptibility. 
He was of a very firm, not to say obstinate, disposition, but 
there was no brute-liko rebellion and recklessness in his 
nature ; the human sensibilities predominated, and if it had 
occurred to him that he could enable hiiiiself to show some 
quickness at his lessons, and so acquire Mr. Stelling’s appro- 
bation, by standing on one leg for an inconvenient length of 
time, or rapping his head moderately against the wall, or any 
voluntary action of that sort, he would certainly have tried it. 
But no; Tom had never heai-d that these measures would 
brighten the understanding, or stx’englhen the verbal memory ; 
and he was not given to hypothesis and experiment. It did 
occur to him that he could perha])s get some help by prayipg 
for it ; but as the prayers he said every evening were fornls 
learned by heart, he rather shrank from the novelty and ir- 
regularity of mtroducing an extempore jiassage on a topic of 
petition for which he was not aivare of any precedent. But 
one day, when he Lid broken down, for the fifth time, in the 
supines of the third conjugation, and Mr. .Stclling, convinced 
that this must be carelessness, since it transceiuled the bounds 
of possible stupidity, had lectured him very seiiously, point- 
ing out that if he failed to seize the prcbcnt golden opportu- 
nity of learning supines, he would have to regret it when he 
became a man, — Tom, more miserable tlian usual, determined 
to try his sole resource ; and that evening, after his usual form 
of prayer for his parents and “little sister” fho had begun to 
pray for Maggie when she Avas a baby), and that he might 
be able always to keep God's commandments, he added, in 
the same low whisper, “ and please to make me always remem- 
ber my Latin.” He paused a little to consider hmv he should 
pray about Euclid — ivliethor he should ask to see wliat it 
meant, or whether there w.ns any other menial state which 
would be more applicable to the case. But at last he added, 
“And make Mr. fcJtelling say 1 sha’u’t ilo Euclid any more. 
Amen.” 

The fact that he got through his supines without mistake 
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the next day, encouraged him to persevere in this appendix to 
his prayers, and neutralised any scepticism that might have 
arisen from Mr. Stelling’s continued demand for Euclid. But 
his faith broke down under the apparent absence of all help 
when he got into the in-egular verbs. It seemed clear that 
Tom’s despair under the caprices of the present tense did not 
constitute a nodus worthy of interference, and since this was 
the climax of his difficulties, where was the use of praying 
for help any longer ? He m^e up his mind to this conclu- 
sion in one of his dull, lonely evenings, which he .spent in the 
study, preparing his lessons for the morrow. His eyes were 
apt to get dim over the page, though he hated crying, and 
was ashamed of it; he couldn't help thinking with some 
affection even of Spouncer, whom he used to fight and quarrel 
with; he would have felt at home with Spouncer, and in a 
condition of superiority. And then the mill, and the river, 
and Yap pricking up his ears, ready to obey the least sign 
when Tom said, "Hoigh!” would all come before him in a 
sort of calenture, when his fiimers played absently in his 
pocket with his great knife and his coil of whipcord, and 
other relics of the past. Tom, as I said, had never been so 
much like a girl in his life before, and at that epoch of irregu- 
lar verbs his spirit was further depressed by a new means of 
mental development which had been thought of for him out 
of school hours. Mrs. Rtelling had lately had her second 
baby, and as nothing could be more salutary for a boy than 
to feel himself useful, Mrs. Stelling considered she was doing 
Tom a service by setting him to watch the little cherub Laura 
while the nurse was occupied with the sickly baby. It was 
quite a pretty employment for Tom to take little Laura out 
in the sunniest hour of the autumn day ; it would help to 
make him feel that Loi-ton Parsonage was a home for him, and 
that he was one of the family. The little cherub Laura, not 
being an accomplished walker at present, had a ribbon fastened 
round her waist, by which Tom held her as if she had been a 
httl" dog during the minutes in which she chose to walk ; but 
as these were rare, he was for the most part carrying this fine 
child rormd and round the garden, within sight of Mrs. Stel- 
liiig’s window, according to orders. If any one considers this 
unfair and even oppressive towards Tom, I beg him to consider 
that there are feminine virtues which are with difficulty com- 
bined, even if they axe not incompatible. IVhen the wife of a 
poor ciu'ate contrives, under all her disadvantages, to dress 
extremely well, and to have a style of coiffure which requires 
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that her nurse sliall occasionally olhciate as lady’s-maid; 
when, Tuoroovor, her dinner-paities and her drawing-room 
show that effort at elegance and completeness of appoint- 
ment to wMch ordinary women might imagine a large income 
necessary, it would be unreasonable to expect of her that she 
should employ a second nurse, or even act as a nurse herself. 
Mr. Stelliiig knew better ; he saw that his wife did wonders 
already, and was proud of her. It was certainly not the best 
thing in the world for young Tulliver’s gait to carry a heavy- 
child, but he had plenty of exercise in long walks with him- 
self, and next half-year Mr. SteUing would see about having a 
drilling-master. Among the many means whereby Mr. Stel- 
ling intended to be more foi-tunate than the bulk of his fellow- 
men, he had entirely given up that of liaving his own way in 
his own house. Wliat tlien ? He had married “ as kuid a lit- 
tle soul as ever breathed,” accoiding to ilr. Riley, who had 
been acquainted with Mrs. ^telling’s blond ringlets and smiling 
demeanour throughout her maiden lite, and on the strength of' 
that knowledge u ould have been ready any day to pronounce 
tliat whatever domestic diiferouces miglit aiise in her maiTied 
lite must be entirely Mr. Stolling’s fault. 

If Tom had had a worse disposition, he would certainly 
have hated the little cherub Laura, but be was too kind-hearted 
a lad for that ; there was too much in him of the fibre that 
tunis to true manliness-, and to j/rotecting pity for the weak. 

I am afraid he hated Mrs. Stelliug, and eontraeted a lasting, 
dislike to pale blond ringlets and broad plaits, as directly asso- 
ciated with haughtiness of maimer, and a frequent reference to ■" 
other people’s “duty.” But he eouhln’t help playing -with 
little Laura, and liking to amuse her ; he even sacrificed his 
percussion-cajis for her .sak(', in despair of their ever serving 
a greater purpose, — thinking the small flash and bang would 
delight her, and thereby dr iwiug down on himself a rebuke from 
Mrs. Stelling for teaching her child to play with fire. Laura 
was a sort of jdayfellow — and oh, how Tom longed for play- 
fellows ! Ill his secret heart he yearned to have Maggie wdth 
him, and was almost ready to dote on her exasperating acts of 
forgetfulness ; though, when he was at home, he always repre- 
sented it as a great favour on his ]»art to lot Maggie trot by his 
side on his pleasure excursions. 

And before this dreary hali-year was ended, Maggie actually 
came. Mrs. SteUing had given a general invitation for the lit- 
tle girl to come and stay with Jier brother ; so when Mr. Tulli- 
ver drove over to King's Lortou late in October, Maggie came 
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too, witli the sense that she was taking a great Journey, and 
beginning to see the world. It was Mr. Tulliver’s first visit to 
see Tom, for the lad must learn not to think too much about 
home. 

“ Well, my lad,” he said to Tom, when Mr. SteUing had left 
the room to announce the arrival to his wife, and Maggie had 
begun to kiss Tom freely, “you look rarely! School agrees 
with you.” 

Tom wished he had looked rather ill. 

“I don’t think I am well, father,” said Tom ; “I wish you ’d 
ask Mr. SteUing not to let me do Euclid; it brings on the 
toothache, I think.” 

(The toothache was the only malady to which Tom had ever 
been subject.) 

“ Euclid, my lad, — why, vrhat ’s that ? ” said Mr. Tulliver. 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; it ’s definitions, and axioms, and tri- 
angles, and things. It ’s a book I ’ve got to learn in — there ’s 
no sense in it.” 

“ Go, go ! ” said Mr. Tulliver, reprovingly ; “ you must n’t 
say so. You must learn what your master tells you. He 
knows what it ’s right for you to leai'n.” 

“ I’ U help you now, Tom,” said Maggie, with a little air of 
patronising consolation. “ I ’m come to stay ever so long, if 
Mrs. SteUing asks me. I ’ve brought my box and my pinar 
lores, have n’t I, father ? ” 

“ You help me, you silly little thing ! ” said Tom, in such high 
spirits at this announcement that he quite enjoyed the idea of 
confounding Maggie by shelving her a j’age of Euclid. “I 
should like to see you doing one of my lessons ! Why, I learn 
Latin, too! Girls never learn such things. They’re too 
silly.” 

“ I know what Latin is very well,” said hlaggie, confidently. 
“ Latin ’s a language. There are Latin words in the Diction- 
ary. There ’s bonus, a gift.” 

“ Now, you ’re just wrong there, Miss Maggie ! ” said Tom, 
secretly astonished. “ You think you ’re very wise I But 
‘ bonus ’ means ‘ good,’ as it hajipens, — bonus, bona, bonum.” 

“ Well, that ’s no reason why it should n’t mean ‘ gift,’ ” said 
Maggie, stoutly. “ It may mean several things ; ahnost every 
word does. There ’s ‘ lawn,’ — it means the glass-plot, as well 
as the stuff pocket-handkerchiefs are made of.” 

“ Well done, little ’un,” said Mr. Tulliver, laughing, while 
Tom felt rather disgusted with Maggie’s knoAvingness, though 
beyond measure cheerful at the thought that she was going to 
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stay witli him. Her conceit would soon te overawed by the 
actual inspection of Ms hooks. 

Mrs. Stelling, in her pressing invitation, did not mention a 
longer time than a week for Maggie’s staj' ; but Mr, SteUing, 
who took her between Ms knees, and asked her where she stole 
her dark eyes from, insisted that she must stay a fortnight. 
Maggie thought Mr. Stelling was a charming man, and Mr. Tul- 
liver was quite proud to leave his little wench where she would 
have an opportunity of showing her cleverness to appreciating 
strangers. So it was agreed tiiat she should not be fetched 
home till the end of the foi-tnight 

“Now, then, come with me into the study, Maggie,” said 
Tom, as their father drove away. “ What do you shake and 
toss your head now for, you silly ? ” he continued ; for though 
her hair was now under a new dispensation, and was brushed 
smoothly behind her ears, she seemed still in imagination to 
be tossing it out of her eyes. “ It makes you look as if you 
were crazy. ” 

“Oh, I can’t help it,” said Maggie, impatiently. “Don't 
tease me, Tom. Oh, what books ! ” she exclaimed, as she saw 
the bookcases in the study. “ How I should like to have as 
many books as that!” 

“^¥hy, you couldn’t read one of ’em,” said Tom, trium- 
phantly. “ They ’re all Latin.” 

“No, they aren’t,” said Maggie, “I can read the back 
of tMs, — ‘ History of the DecUne and Fall of the Koman 
Empire.’ ” 

“Well, what does that mean ? Ymi don’t know,” said Tom, 
wagging his head. 

“But I could soon find out,” said Maggie, scornfully. 

“ Why, how ? ” 

“I should look inside, and see what it was about.” 

“You’d better not. Miss Maggie,” said Tom. seeing her 
hand on the volume. “Mr. Stelling lets nobody touch his 
books without leave, and I shall catch it, if you take it out.” 

“ Oh, very well. Let me see all your books, then,” said 
Maggie, turning to throw her arms round Tom’s neck, and 
rub Ms cheek with her small round nose. 

Tom, in the gladness of his heart at having dear old Maggie 
to dispute with and crow over again, seized her round the 
waist, and began to jump with her round the large libraiy 
table. Away they jumped with more and more vigour, till 
Maggie’s hair flew from bejiind her ears, and twirled about like 
an animated mop. But the revolutions round the table 
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became move and more irregular in their sweep, till at last 
reaching jLr. Stelling’s reading-stand, they sent it thundering 
down with its heavy lexicons to the floor. Happily it was 
the ground-floor, and the study was a one-storied wing to the 
house, so that tlie dov/nfail made no alarming resonance, 
though Tom stood dizzy and aghast for a tew minutes, 
dreading the appearance of Mr. or Mrs. Stelling. 

“ Oh, I say, Magsrie,” said Tom at last, lifting up the stand, 
‘w'c imrst keep quiet here, you know. If we break anything 
Urs. Stelling ‘ll maJee us cry peeeavi.” 

What ’s that ? ” said Maggie. 

‘‘Oh, it's the Latin lor a good sooldin said Tom, not 
A'ithout some pride in his knowledge. 

“ Is she a cross woman ? ” said Maggie. 

“I believe you!” said Tom, witli an eni2)hatic nod. 

“I tliink all women are cro-sser than men,” said Maggie. 
“ Aunt Glegg ’s a great deal crosser than uncle Glegg, and 
mother scolds me more than father does.” 

“ Well, you 'll be a woman some day,” said Tom, “ so you 
need n’t talk.” 

“But I shall he a clever woman,” said Maggie, with a toss. 

“ Oh. I daresay, and a nasty conceited thing. Everybody ’ll 
hate you.” 

But you oughtn’t to hate me, Tom; it’ll be very wicked 
of YOU, for I shall be your sister.” 

“ Yes, but if you're a nasty disagreeable thing I shall hate 
you.” 

“Oh but, Tom, you won’t! I sba’n't be disagreeable. I 
shall lie very good to you, and I shall be good to everybody. 
You won’t hate me really, will you, Tom? ” 

“ Oh. borb’T ! never mind ! Come, it ’s time for me to leaTU 
my lessons. See here ! what I ’ve got to do,” said Tom, 
drawing Jlaggie towards him and showing her his theorem, 
while she pushed her hair behind her ears, and prepared her- 
selt to prove lier capahiUty of helping him in Euclid. She 
began to read with lull confidence in her own powers, but 
pi-esently, becoming quite bewildered, her face flushed with 
irritation. It was unavoidable ; she must confess her incom 
pet'-ney, and she was not fond of humiliation. 

It ’s nonsense ! ” she said, “ and very ugly stuff ; nobody 
need want to make it out.” 

“Ah, there now. Miss Maggie!” said Tom, drawing the 
book away, and wagging Ins head at her, “yon see you’re not 
so clever as you thought you were.” 
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“ Oh,” said Maggie, pouting, “ I daresay I could make it 
out, if I’d learned what goes before, as you Invo.” 

‘‘ But that ’s what you just could n’t. Miss Wisdom,” said 
Tom. “For it’s all the hai-der when you know uliat goes 
before ; for then you ’ve got to say what deiiuition 3 is, and 
what axiom V. is. But get along with you now ; I must g( 
on with this. Here ’s the Latin Grammar. See what you car 
make of that.” 

Maggie found the Latin Grammar quite soothing after her 
mathematical mortification ; for she delighted in new words, 
and quickly found that there was an English Key at the end, 
which would make her very wise about Latin, at slight 
expense. She presently made up her mind to skip the rules 
in the Syntax, the examples became so absorbing. These 
mysterious sentences, snatched from an unknown context, 
— like strange horns of beasts, and leaves of unknown jdants, 
brought from some far-off region, — gave boiiiiilless scope to 
her imagination, and were all the more fascinating because 
they were in a peculiar tongue of their oavu, which she could 
learn to interpret. It was really very interesting, the Latin 
Grammar that Tom had said no girls could leain ; and she 
was proud because she found it interesting. The most frag 
raentary examples were her favourites. 3/ors omnibus est 
communis would have been jejune, only she liked to know the 
Latin j but the fortunate gentleman whom every one congr.it- 
ulated because he had a son “endowed with such a disposi- 
tion” afforded her a great deal of jdcfisant conjecture, and 
she was quite lost in the “ thick grove penetrable by no star,” 
when Tom called out, — 

“ Kow, then, Magsie, give us the Grammar ! " 

“Oh, Tom, it’s such a pretty book!’' s)ie said, as she 
jumped out of the large arm-chair to give it him ; “ it ’s much 
prettier than the Dictionary. I could learn Latin very soon. 
I don’t think it ’s at all hard.” 

“Oh, I know what you’ve been doing,” said Tom; “you’ve 
been reading the English at the end. Any donkey can do that.” 

Tom seized the book and opened it with a determined and 
business-like air, as much as to say that he had a less ui to 
learn which no donkeys would find themselves equal to. Mag- 
gie, rather piqued, turned to the bookcases to amuse herself 
with puzzling out tlie titles. 

Presently Tom called to her : “ Here, Magsie, come and hear 
if I can say this. Stand at that end of the table, where Mr 
Stelling sits when he hears me.” 
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Maggie obeyed, and took the opea book. 

“ ^^ere do you begin, Tom ? ” 

“ Oh, I begin at ‘ Apjaellaiiva arbovum’ because I say all over 
again what I Ve been learning this week.” 

Tom sailed along pretty well for three lines ; and Maggie 
was beginning to forget her office of prompter in speculating 
as to what mas could mean, which came twice over, when he 
stuck fast at Sunt etiam voluerum. 

“Don’t tell me, Maggie; Sunt etiam voluanim — Sunt etiam 
voluerum — ut ostrea, eetus — ” 

“ No,” said Maggie, opening her mouth and shaking her head, 
“ Sunt etiam voluerum,,” said Tom, very slowly, as if the 
next words might be expected to come sooner when he gave 
them this strong hint that they were waited for. 

“ C, e, u,” said Maggie, getting impatient. 

“Oh, I know — hold your tongue,” said Tom. “ Ceu passer, 
hirundo ; Ferarum — ferarum — ” Tom took his pencil and 
made several hai-d dots with it on his book-cover — “/e- 
raium — ” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, Tom,” said Maggie, “what a time you 
are! Ut—” 

“ Ut ostrea — ” 

“I’o, no,” said Maggie, “m# tigris — ” 

“ Oh yes, now I can do,” said Tom ; “ it was tigris, wipes, 
1 ’d forgotten : vA tigris vulpes ; et Piscium’' 

With some further stammering and repetition, Tom got 
through the next few lines. 

“Now, then,” he said, “the next is what T’ve just learned for 
to-morrow, (jive me hold of the book a minut'’ 

After some whispered gabbling, assisted by the beating of 
his fist on the table, Tom returned the book. 

“Mascula nomina in a,” he began. 

“No, Tom,” said Maggie, “that doesn’t come next. It’s 
Nomen non creskens geaittivo — ” 

“ Creskens genittivo ! ” exclaimed Tom, with a derisive laugh, 
for Tom had learned this omitted passage for his yesterday’s 
lesson, and a young gentleman does not require an intimate 
or extensive acquaintance with Latin before he can feel the 
pitiable absurdity of a false quantity. “ Creskens genittivo ! 
What a little silly you are, Maggie!” 

“Well, you needn’t laugh, Tom, for you didn’t remember it 
at all. T ’m sure it ’s spelt so ; how was T to know ? ” 

“ Pliee-e-e-h ! I told you girls couldn’t learn Latin. It’s 
Nomcn non crescens genitivo,” 
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"Veiy well, then,” said Maggie, pouting. “lean say that 
as well as you can. And you don’t mind your stops. For 
you ought to stop twice as long at a semicolon as you do at a 
comma, and you make the longest stops where there ought to 
be no stop at all.” 

“Oh, well, don’t chatter. Let me go on.” 

They were presently fetched to spend the rest of the even- 
ing in the dra\ving-room, and Maggie became so animated 
with Mr. Stelling, who, she felt sure, admired her cleverness, 
that Tom was rather amazed and alarmed at her audacity. 
But she was suddenly subdued by Mr. Stelling’s alluding to a 
little girl of whom he had heai-d that she once ran away to 
the gypsies. 

" Wliat a very odd little girl that must be ! ” said Mrs. Stel- 
ling, meaning to be playful; but a playfulness that turned on 
lier supposed oddity was not at all to Maggie’s taste. She 
feared that Mr. Stelling, after all, did not think much of her, 
and went to bed in rather low spirits. Mrs. Stelling, she felt, 
looked at her as if she thought her hair was very ugly because 
it hung down straight behind. 

Nevertheless it was a very happy fortnight to Maggie, this 
visit to Tom. She was allowed to be in the study while he 
had his lessons, and in her various readings got very deep 
into the examples in the Latin Granpnar. The astronomer 
who hated women generally, caused her so much puzzling 
speculation that she one day asked Mr. Stelling if all astrono- 
mers hated women, or wdietber it was only this particular 
astronomer. But forestalling his an-swer, she said, — 

“ I suppose it ’s all astronomers ; because, you know, they 
live up in high towers, and if the women came there they 
might talk and hinder them from looking at the stars.” 

Mr. Stelling liked her prattle immensely, and they were on 
the best terms. She told Tom she should like to go to school 
to Mr. Stelling, as he did, and learn just the same things. 
She knew she could do Euclid, for she had looked into it 
again, and she saw what ABC meant; they were the names 
of the lines. 

“I’m sure you couldn't doit, now," said Tom; “and I’ll 
just ask Mr. Stelling if you could.” 

“I don’t mind,” said the little conceited minx, “I’ll ask 
him myself.” 

“Mr. Stelling,” she said, that same evening when they were 
in the drawing-room, "couldn’t I do Euclid, and all Tom's 
lessons, if you were to teach me instead of him ? ” 
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“No, you couldn’t,” said Tom, indignantly. “Girls can’t 
do Euclid j can thej', sir ? ” 

“ They can pick up a little of everything, I daresay,” said 
Mr. Steiling. “ They ’ve a great deal of superficial cleverness ; 
but they could n’t go far into anything. They ’re quick and 
shallo’sv.” 

Tom, delighted with this verdict, telegraphed his triumph 
by wagging his head at Maggie, behind Mr. Stelling's chair. 
As for Slaggie, she had hardly ever been so mortified. She 
had been so proud to be called “fpiick” all her little life, 
and now it appeared that this quickness was the brand ot 
inferiority. It would have been better to be slow, like 
Tom. 

“ Ha, ha ! Miss Maggie ! ” said Tom, when they were sdone : 
“ you see it ’s not such a fine thing to be quick. You ’ll never 
go far into anything, you know.” 

And Maggie was so oppressed by this dreadful destiny that 
she had uo spirit for a retort. 

But when this small apparatus of shallow quickness was 
fetched away in the gig by Luke, and the study was once more 
quite lonely for Tom, he missed her gi'ievously. He had really 
been brighter, and had got thi-ough his lessons better, since she 
had been tln-re ; and she had asked Mr. Steiling so many ques- 
tions about the llomau Empire, and whether there really ever 
was a man who said, in Latin. “ I would not buy it for a faithing 
or a rotten nut,” or whether that had oidy been turned into Latin, 
that Tom had actually come to a <lim understanding of the fact 
that there had once been j'eople upon the earth who were so 
fortunate as to know Latin without learning it through the 
medium of the Eton Grammar. This hiininons idea was a 
great addition to his historical acquirements during this half- 
year, which were otheiwise confined to an eiutomised history 
of the Jews. 

But the dreary half-year did come to an end. How glad 
Tom was to see the last yellow leaves fluttering before the 
cold wind ! The dark afternoons and the first December 
snow seemed to him far livelier than the August sunshine; 
and that he might make himself the surer about the flight 
of the days that were carrying him homeward, he Stuck 
twenty-one sticks deep in a comer of the garden, when he was 
throe weeks Ironi the holidays, and pulled one up every day 
with a greg,t wrench, throwing it to a distance with a vigour 
of will which would have carried it to limbo, if it had been in 
the nature of sticks to travel so far. 
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But it was Avorth purchasing, even at the heavj' price of the 
Latin Grammar, the happiness of seeing the bright light in 
the parlour at home, as the gig passed noiselessly over the 
snow-covered bridge ; the happiness of passing from the cold 
air to the warmth and the kisses and the smiles of that fa- 
miliar hearth, where the pattern of the rug and the grate and 
the fire-irons were “ first ideas ” tliat it was no more possible 
to criticise than the solidity and extension of matter. There 
is no sense of ease like the ease we felt in those scenes Avhere 
we were born, where objects became dear to ns before we had 
known the labour of choice, and Avhere the outer world seemed 
only an extension of our own personality; we accepted and 
loved it as we accepted our own sense of existence and 
our own limbs. Very commonplace, even ugly, that furniture 
of our early home might look if it were put up to auction ; an 
improved taste in upholstery scorns it ; and is not the striving 
after something better and better in onr surroundings the grand 
characteristic that distinguishes man from the brute, or, to sat- 
isfy a scnxpulous accuracy of definition, that distiirguishes the 
British man from the foreign brute ? But heaven knows where 
that striving might lead us, if our affections had not a trick of 
twining rovmd those old inferior things ; if the loves and sanc- 
tities of our life had no deep immovable roots in memory. 
One’s delight in an elderberry bush overhanging the confused 
leafage of a hedgerow bank, as a more gladdening sight than 
the finest cistus or fuchsia spreading itself on the softest 
undulating turf, is an entirely unjustifiable preference to 
a nursery-gardener, or to any of those severely regulated 
minds who are free from the weakness of any attachment that 
does not rest on a demonstrable superiority of qualities. And 
there is no better reason tor preferring this elderberry hush 
than that it stirs an early memory; that it is no novelty in 
my life, speaking to me merely through my present sensibili- 
ties to form and color, but the long companion of my existence, 
that wove itseK into my joys when joys were vivid. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

THE GHBISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

Pine old Christmas, with the snowy hair and ruddy face, 
had done his duty that year in the noblest fashion, and had 
set off his rich gifts of warmth and colour with all the height- 
ening contrast of frost and snow. 

Snow lay on the croft and river-hank in undulations softer 
than the limbs of infancy ; it lay with the ueatliest finished 
border on every sloping roof, making the dark-red gables 
stand out with a new depth of colour; it weighed heavily 
on the laurels and fir-trees, till it fell from them with a shud- 
dering sound ; it clothed the rough turnip-field with whiteness, 
and made the sheep look like dark blotches j the gates were 
all blocked up with the sloping drifts, and here and there 
a disregarded four-footed beast stood as if petrified “ in unre- 
cunibent sadness ; ” there was no gleam, no shadow, for the 
heavens, too, were one still, pale cloud ; no sound or motion in 
anything but the dark river that flowed and moaned like an 
unresting sorrow. But old Christmas smiled as he laid this 
cruel-seeming spell on the outdoor world, for he meant to 
light up home with new brightness, to deepen all the richness 
of indoor colour, and give a keener edge of delight to the 
warm fragrance of food ; he meant to prepare a sweet impris- 
onment that would strengthen the primitive fellowship of kin- 
dred, and make the sunshine of familiar human faces as 
welcome as the hidden day-star. His kindness fell but hardly 
on the homeless, — fell but hardly on the homes where the 
hearth was not very warm, and where the food had little 
fragrance; where the human faces had no sunshine in them, 
bat rather the leaden, blank-eyed gaze of unexpectant want. 
But the fine old season meant well ; and if he has not learned 
the secret how to bless men impartially, it is because his 
father Time, ivith ever-unrelenting purpose, still hides that 
secret in his own mighty, slow-beating heart. 

And yet this Christinas day, in spite of Tom’s fresh delight 
in home, was not, he thought, somehow or other, quite so happy 
as it had always been before. The red berries were just as 
abundant on the holly, and he and Maggie had dressed all the 
windows and mantelpieces and picture-frames on Christmas 
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eve with as much taste as ever, weddiug the thick-set scarlet 
clusters with branches of the black-berried i\y. There had 
been singing under the windows alter midnight, — supernatural 
sin^ng, Maggie always felt, in spite of Toni's contemptuous 
insistence that the singers were old Tateii, the parish clerk, and 
the rest of the church choir ; she trembled with awe when their 
carolling broke in upon her dreams, and the image of men in 
fustian clothes was always thrust away by the vision of angels 
resting on the parted cloud. The midniglit chant liad helped as 
usual to lift the morning above the level of coiinuou days ; and 
then there was the smell of hot toast and ale from the kitchen, 
at the breakfast hour ; the favourite anthem, the green boughs, 
and the short sermon gave the appropriate festal character to 
the church-going; and aunt and uncle Moss, ivith all their 
seven children, were looking like so many reflectors of the 
bright parloui'-fire. when the church-goers came back, stamp- 
ing the snow from their feet. Tin* plum-pudding was of the 
same handsome roundness as ever, and came in with the sym- 
bolic blue flames around it, as if it had been heroically snatched 
from the nether firo.s, into wliich it had been thiwn by dys- 
peptic Puritans ; the dessert was as splendid as e%'er, with its 
golden oranges, brown nuts, and the cvystalliuo light and dark 
of apple-jelly and damson clieese ; in all these things Christmas 
was as it had always been since Tom could remember ; it was 
only distinguished, if by anything, by .superior .sliding and 
snowballs. 

Christmas was cheery, but not so Mr. Tullivcr. He was 
irate and defiant ; and Tom, though lie espoused his father's 
quarrels and .shared his father’s sense of injury, was not with- 
out some of the feeling that ojiju-esscd Maggie wJien Mr. Tul- 
liver got louder and more angry in narriilion and .assertion 
with the increased leisure of dessert. The iittcmtion that Tom 
might have concentrated on his nuts and wine was distracted 
by a sense that there were raseally enemies in tlio world, and 
that the business of grown-up life eimhl hardly be conducted 
without a good deal of cjimiTclliug. Now, Tom w.aa not fond of 
quarrelling, uiiles.s it could soon be ]mt an end to by a fair 
stand-up fight with an advei-sary whom ho had every chance 
of thrashing; and his fatlier's irritable talk made him uncom- 
fortable, though he never accounted to himself lor tlie feeling, 
or conceived the notion that his father was faulty in this 
respect. 

The particular cmhodimont of the evil principle now excit. 
ing Mr. Tulliver’s determined re-sistaiice was Mr. Pivart, wlio, 
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having lands higher np the Hippie, was taking measures for 
their irrigation, wMeh either were, or would be, or were bound 
to be (on the principle that water was water), an infringement 
on Mr. Tulliver’s legitimate share of water-power. Dix, who 
hiid a mill on the stream, was a feeble auxiliaiy of Old Harry 
.‘ompared with Pivart. T)ix had been brought to his senses by 
arbitration, and \V akem’s advice had not carried him far. Xo ; 
Dix, Mr. Tulliver considered, had been as gootl as nowhere in 
point of law ; and in the intensity of his indignation against 
Pivart, his contempt for a baffled adversary like Dix began tc 
wear the air of a friendly attachment. He had no male audi- 
ence to-day except Mr. Moss, who knew nothing, as he said, 
of the “natur’ o’ mills,’’ and could onl5' assent to Mr. Tulli- 
ver’s arguments on the a priori ground of family relationship 
and monetary obligation ; but Mr. Tulliver did not talk with 
the futile intention of convincing his audience, he talked to 
relieve himself ; while good Mr. Moss made strong efforts to 
keep his eyes wide open, in spite of the sleepiness which an 
unusually good dinner produced in his hard-worked frame. 
Mrs. Moss, more alive to the subject, and interested in every- 
thing that affected her brother, listened and put in a word as 
often as maternal preoccupations allowed. 

“IVhy, Pivart 's a new name hereabout, brother, isn't it?” 
she said ; “ he did n't own the land in father’s time, nor yours 
either, before I was married.’’ 

“ ZSTew name ? Yes, I should think it is a new name,” said 
Mr. Tulliver, with angry emphasis. “ Dorlcote Mill ’s been in 
our family a hundred year and better, and nobody ever heard 
of a Pivart medilling with the river, till this fellow came and 
bought Bincome’s farm out of hand, before anybody else could 
so much as say ‘snap.’ But I ’ll Pivart him ! ” added Mr. Tul- 
liver, lifting his glass with a sense that he had defined his 
resolution in iui unmistakable manner. 

“You won’t be forced to go to law with him, I hope, 
brother ? ” said Mrs. Moss, with some anxiety. 

“ 1 don’t know what I shall be forced to ; but I know what 
f shall force him to, with his dykes and erigations, if there ’s 
any law to be brought to bear o’ the right side. I know well 
enough who ’s at the bottom of it; he ’s got Wakem to back 
him and egg him on. I know Wakem tells him the law can’t 
touch him for it, but there ’s folks can handle the law besides 
Wakem. It takes a big raskil to beat him ; but there ’s bigger 
to be found, as know more o’ th’ ins and outs o’ the law, else 
how came Wakem to lose Bromley’s suit for him ? ” 
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Mr, Tulliver was a strictly honest man, and proud of being 
honest, but he considered that in law the ends of justice could 
only be achieved by employing a stronger knave to frustrate a 
weaker. Law avhs a sort of cock-fight, in which it was the 
business of injured honesty to get a game bird with the best 
pluck and the strongest spurs. 

“ Gore ’s no fool ; you need n’t tell me that,’' he observed 
presently, in a pugnacious tone, as if poor Gritty hiwl been 
urging tliat lawyer’s capabilities ; “ but, you see, he is n’t up 
to the law as Wakem is. And water ’s a very paiticular thing ; 
you can’t pick it uji witli a pitchfork. Tliat’s why it’s 
been nuts to Old Harry and the lawyers. It 's jilaiu enough 
what ’s the rights and the wrongs of water, if you look at it 
straightforrard ; for a river ’s a river, and ii' you ’ve got a 
mill, you must have water to turn it ; and it ’s no use tiling 
me Pivart's erigation and nonsense won’t slop my wheel j J 
know what belongs to ivater better than tliat. Talk to me 0-’ 
wliat tir engineers say ! I say it ’s comniou sense, as Pivart’i, 
dykes must do me aii'injuvj. But if that ‘s their engineesriDm 
I ’ll put Tom to it hy-aii(l-by. aud he shall see if he can’t fin]^ 
a bit more sense in tli' engineering business than what 
comes to." 

Tom. looking round v. ith some anxiety at this aiinonncement 
of his prosjiects. unthinkingly withdrew' a small rattle he was 
amusing baby Moss with, whereu]ion she, being a lialiy that 
knew her own mind wdth veni!iTk.ible clearness, instantane- 
ously expressed her sentimonth in a piercing yell, and was not 
to be appeased even -by the restoration of the rattle, teeling 
apparently that the oiigin.al wrong of liaiing it taken from 
her remained in all its ibree. Mrs. kloss hurried .away with 
her into another room, and expressed to Mrs. Tulliver, w'ho 
accompanied her, the eonvictiou that the dear cliild had good 
reasons lor crying; implying that if it was .supposed to be 
the rattle that baby clamoured for, slio was a misunderstood 
babj'. The thoroughly justifiable \en being (quieted, Mrs. 
Moss looked at her sister-in-law and said, — 

“ I ’m sorry to see brother so )mt out about this water work.” 

“It’s 3 our lirother’s W'ay, .Mr.s. Moss; I’d never anything 
o' that sort before T was married,’' saiil Mrs. Tulliver, with a 
half-implied rejiroacli. She !ilwa;vs spoke of lier husband as 
“your brother’’ to IMrs. Moss in any case when his lino of 
conduct was not matter of imre admiration. Ami.able Mrs, 
Tulliver, who was never angry in her life, had jet her mild 
share of that spirit without which she eouhl hardly have been 
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at once a Dodson and a woman Being always on the def ensire 
towards her own sisteis, it was natmal that she should be 
keenly conscioiL& of hei supeiioiity, even as the weakest Dod- 
<5on, Qvei a husband’s sister, who, besides being pooil^ off, and 
iiiclined to “hang on” hii biothei, had the good-iiatuied sub 
luissiveness of alaige, easy-tempered, untidy, iiolifac woman, 
with affection enough in her not only foi hei own hush iiid 
and abundant childien, but foj any number of collateiai 
lelations 

“I hope and pray he won’t go to law,” said Mis Mois, “fji 
there ’s nevei any knowing wheie that '11 end And the light 
doesn’t allays win This Mi Bii ait’s a iich man, by what 
I can make out, and the rich mostly get things then osin 
way ” 

“As to tliat,” said Mis TuUivei, stroking hei Jiess down, 
“lie seen what iiches aie in my own family, foi my sisteis 
have got husbands as can attoid to do pietty much what the\ 
like But T think sometimes I shall be diove off my head 
with the talk about this law and eiigation, and my sisteis lay 
all the tault to me, ioi they don’t know what it is to many a 
man like yoiu biotliei , how should they ? Sistei Pullet has 
her own way fioni inoniing till night ” 

W ell,” s lid Ml s M oss, “ I doii t think I should like my hus 
band if he Lad ii’l got any wits of his own, and I had to find 
head-piece foi him It’s a deal easier to do what pleases 
one’s husband, than to be puzzling yvhat else one should do” 

“If people come to talk o’ doing what pleases their hus 
bands,” said Mrs Tullivei, with a faint mutation of hei sistei 
Glegg, “I’m sure your brotlmi might have waited a long 
while befoie he’d have found a wife that ’ud have let him 
have his say in eveiy thing, as I do It ’s nothing but law and 
eiigatioii now from when we first get up in the moiiimg till 
we go to bed at night, and 1 never contiadict him, I only 
say, ‘Well, Mr lulliver, do as you like; but whativer you 
do, don’t go to law ’ ” 

Mis Tullivei, as we have seen, was not without influence 
over her husband No woman is, she can always incline him 
to do either what she wishes, oi the reverse , and on the com- 
posite impulses that weie thieatening to hiiiiy Mr TuUivei 
into “law,” Mrs Tullivei ’s monotonous pleading had doubt- 
less its share ot foice , it might even be compaiable to that 
proveibial feathei winch has the credit or discredit of break- 
ing the camel’s hack, thouffh, on a stiietly impartial view, 
the blame ought rathei to lie with the previous weight of 
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feathers which had already placed the back in such imminent 
peril that an otherwise innocent feather could not settle on it 
without mischief. Not that Mrs. Tulliver’s feeble beseeching 
could have had this feather’s weight in virtue of her single 
personality ; but whenever she departed from entire assent to 
her husband, he saw in her the i-epresentative of the Dodson 
family; and it was a guiding principle with Mr. TuUiver to 
let the Dodsons know that they were not to domineer over 
him, or — more specifically — tliat a male TuUiver was far 
more than equal to four female Dodsons, even though one of 
them was Airs. Glegg. 

But not even a direct argument from that typical Dodson 
female herself against his going to law could have heightened 
his disposition towards it so much as the mere thought of 
Wakem, continually freshened by the sight of the too able 
attorney on market-days. Wakem, to his certain knowledge, 
was (metaphoricallj' speaking) at the bottom of Pivart’s irri- 
gation ; Wakem had tried to make Dix stand out, and go to 
law about the dam ; it was unquestionably Wakem who had 
caused Mr. TuUiver to lose the .suit about the right of road 
and the bridge that made a thoroughfare of his land for every 
vagabond who preferred an oijportunity of damaging private 
property to walking like an honest man along the highroad ; 
all lawyers were more or less rascals, but Wakem’s rascality 
was of that peculiarly aggravated kind which placed itself in 
opposition to that form of right embodied in Air. Tulliver’s 
interests and opinions. And as an extra touch of bitterness, 
the injured miUer had recently, in borrowing the five hundred 
pounds, been obliged to carry a little business to Wakem’s 
office oil his own account. A hook-nosed glib fellow ! as cool 
as a cucumber, — always looking so sure of his game ! And 
it was vexatious that Latvyer Gove was not more like him, but 
was a bald, round-featured man, with bland manners and fat 
hands; a game-cock that you would be rash to bet upon 
against Wakem. Gore was a sly fellow. His weakness did 
not lie on the side of scrupulosity; but the largest amount 
of winking, however significant, is not equivalent to seeing 
through a stone wall ; and confident as Mr. TuUiver was in his 
principle that water was water, and in the direct inference 
that Pivart had not a leg to stand on in this affair of irriga- 
tion, he had an imcomf or table suspicion that Wakem had 
more law to show against this (rationally) irrefragable infer- 
ence, than Gore could show for it. But then, if they went 
to law, there was a chance for Mr. TuUiver to employ Coun* 

10 
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seller Wylde on his side, instead of having that admirable 
bnlly against him; and the prospect of seeing a witness of 
Wakem’s made to perspire and become confounded, as Mr. 
Tulliver’s witness had once been, was alluring to the love of 
retributive justice. 

Much rumination had Mr. Tulliver on these puzzling subjects 
during his rides on the grey horse ; much turning of the head 
from side jio side, as the scales dipped alternately; but the 
probable result was still out of sight, only to be reached 
through much hot argument and iteration in domestic and 
social life. That initial stage of the dispute which consisted 
in the narration of the case and the enforcement of Mr. Tulli- 
ver’s views concerning it thi'oughout the entire circle of his 
connections would necessarily take time ; and at the beginning 
of February, when Tom was going to school again, there were 
scarcely any new items to be detected in his father’s statement 
of the case agaiu&t Pivai't, or any more specific indication of 
the measures lie was bent on taking against that rash con- 
travener of the principle that water was water. Iteration, 
like friction, is likely to generate heat instead of progress, and 
Mr. Tulliver’s lieat was certainly more and more palpable. If 
there had been no new evidence on any other point, there had 
been new evidence .that I’ivart was as •' thick as mud ” with 
Wakem. 

“ Father,” said Tom, one evening near the end of the holi- 
days, “ uncle Glegg says Laavyer Wakem is going to send his 
son to Mr. fcStelling. It is n’t trae, what they said about his 
going to be sent to France. You won’t like me to go to school 
with Wakem’s son, shall you ? ” 

“ It ’s no matter for that, my boy,” said Mr. Tulliver ; “ don’t 
you learn anything bad of him, that ’s all. The lad ’s a poor 
deformed creatur, and takes after his mother in the face ; I 
think there is n’t much of his father in him. It ’s a sign 
Wakem thinks high o’ Mr. Stelling, as he sends his son to 
him, and Wakem knows meal from bran.” 

Mr. Tulliver in his heart was rather proud of the fact that 
his son was to have the same advantages as Wakem’s; but 
Tom was not at all easy on the point. It would have been 
much clearer if the lawyer’s son had not been deformed, 
for then Tom would have had the prospect of pitching into 
him with all that freedom which is derived from a high moral 
sanction. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE NEW SCHOOLFELLOW. 

It was a cold, wet January day on which Tom went back to 
school j a day quite in keeping with this severe phase of his 
destiny. If he had not carried in his pocket a parcel of sugar- 
candy and a small Dutch doll for little Laura, there would 
have been no ray of expected pleasure to enliven the general 
gloom. But he liked to think how Laura would put out her 
lips and her tiny hands for the bits of sugar-candy ; and to 
give the greater keenness to these pleasures of imagination, he 
took out the parcel, made a small hole in the paper, and bit off 
a crystal or two, which had so solacing an effect under the 
confined prospect and damp odors of the gig-umbrella, that he 
repeated the process more than once on his ivay. 

“ Well, Tulliver, we ’re glad to see you again,” said Mr. 
Stelliug, heartily. “ Take off your wrappings and come into 
the study till dinner. You ’ll find a bright fire there, and a 
new companion.” 

Tom felt in an uncomfortable flutter as he took off his 
woollen comforter and other wrappings. He had seen Philip • 
Wakem at St. Ogg’s, but had always turned his eyes away 
from him as quickly as possible. He would have disliked 
having a deformed boy for his companion, even if Philip had 
not been the son of a bad man. And Tom did not see how 
a bad man’s son could be very good. His own father was 
a good man, and he would readily have fought any one who 
said the contrary. He was in a state of mingled embarrass- 
ment and defiance as he followed Mr. Stelling to the stndy._ 

“Here is a new companion for you to shake hands with, 
Tulliver,” said that gentleman on entering the study, — 
“ Master Philip Wakem. I shall leave you to make acquaint- 
ance by yourselves. You already know something of each 
other, I imagine ; for you are neighbours at home.” 

Tom looked confused and awkward, while Philip rose and 
glanced at him timidly. Tom did not like to go up and put 
out his hand, and he was not prepared to say, “How do you 
do ? ” on so short a notice. 
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Mr. Stelling wisely turned away, and closed the door behind 
him; boys’ shyness only wears off in the absence of their 
elders. 

Philip was at once too prond and too timid to walk towards 
Tom. He tliought, or rather felt, that Tom had an aversion 
to looking at him j every one, almost, disliked looking at him ; 
and his deformity was more conspicuous when he walked. So 
they remained uathout shaking hands or even speaking, while 
Tom went to the fire and warmed himself, every now and then 
casting furtive glances at Philip, who seemed to be drawing 
absently first one object and then another on a piece of paper 
he had before him. He had seated himself again, and as he 
drew, was thinking what he could say to Tom, and trying to 
overcome his own repugnance to making the first advances. 

Tom began to look oftener and longer at Philip’s face, for 
he could see it without noticing the hum^i, and it was really 
not a disagreeable face, — veiy old-looking, Tom thought. He 
wondered how much older Philip was than himself. An an- 
atomist — even a mere physiognomist — would have seen 
that the deformity of Philip’s spine was not a congenital 
hump, but the result of an accident in infancy ; but you do 
not expect from Tom any acquaintance with such distinc- 
tions; to him, Philip was simply a humpback. He had a 
vague notion that the deformity of Wakem’s son had some 
relation to the lawyer’s rascality, of which he had so often 
heard his father talk with hot emphasis ; and he felt, too, a 
half-admitted fear of him as probably a spiteful fellow, who, 
not being able to fight you, had cunning ways of doing you a 
mischief by the sly. There was a humpbacked tailor in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Jacobs’s academy, who was considered 
a very unamiable character, and was much hooted after by 
2mblic-spirited boys solely on the ground of his unsatisfactory 
moral qualities ; so that Tom was not without a basis of fact 
to go upon. StiU, no face could be more unlike that ugly 
tailor’s than this melancholy boy’s face, — tbe brown hair 
round it waved and curled at the ends like a girl’s ; Tom 
thought that truly pitiable. This Wakem was a pale, puny 
fellow, and it was quite clear he would not be able to play at 
anything worth speaking of ; but he handled his pencil in an 
enviable manner, and was apparently making one thing after 
another without any trouble. What was he drawing ? Tom 
was quite warm now, and wanted something new to he going 
forward. It was certainly more agreeable to have an ill- 
natured humpback as a companion than to stand lookmg out 
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of the study window at the rain, and kicking his foot against 
the washboard in solitude; something would happen every 
day, — “a quarrel or something ; ” and Tom thought he 
should rather like to show Philip that he had better not 
try his spiteful tricks on him,. He suddenly walked across 
the hearth and looked over Philip’s paper. 

“ Why, that ’s a donkey with panniers, and a spaniel, and 
partridges in the com ! ” he exclaimed, liis tongue being com- 
pletely loosed by surprise and admiration. “ 0 my buttons ! 
I wish I could draw like that. I ’m to learn drawing this half; 
I wonder if I shall learn to make dogs and donkeys ! ” 

“ Oh, you can do them without learning,” said Philip ; “ I 
never learned drawing.” 

“JJTever learned?” said Tom, in amazement. “Why, when 
I make dogs and horses, and those things, the heads and the 
legs won’t come right ; though I can see how they ought to be 
very well. I can make houses, and all sorts of chimneys, — 
chimneys going all down the wall, — and windows in the roof, 
and all that. But I daresay I could do dogs and horses if 1 was 
to try more,” ho added, reflecting that Philip might falsely 
suppose that he was going to “knock under,” if he were too 
frank about the imperfection of his accomplishments. 

“Oh yes,” said Philip, “it’s very easy. You’ve only to 
look well at things, and draw them over and over again. What 
you do wrong once, you can alter the next time.” 

“ But have n’t you been taught uwything ? ” said Tom, be- 
ginning to have a puzzled suspicion that Philip's crooked back 
might be the source of remarkable faculties. “1 thought 
you’d been to school a long while.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, smiling; “ I 've been taught Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, and writing and such things.” 

“ Oh, but 1 say, you don’t like Latin, though, do you ? ” said 
Tom, lowering his voice confidentially. 

“ Pretty well ; I don’t care much about it,” said Philip. 

“Ah, but perhaps you haven’t got into the Propria gum 
mnribtis,” said Tom, nodding his head sideways, .is much as to 
say, “ that was the test ; it was easy talking till you came to 
ihat.” 

Philip felt some bitter comphicenoy in the promising stupid- 
ity of this well-made, active-looking boy ; but made polite by 
his own extreme sensitiveness, as well a.^ by his desire to con- 
ciliate, he checked his inclination to laugh, and said quietly, — 

“I Ve done with the grammar; I don’t learn that any 
more.” 
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“ Then yon won’t have the same lessons as I shall ? ” said 
Tom, with a sense of disappointment. 

“ No ; but I daresay I can help you. I shall be very glad to 
help yon if I can.” 

Tom did not say “ Thank you,” for he was quite absorbed in 
the thought that Wakem’s son did not seem so spiteful a fellow 
as might have been expected. 

“ I say,” he said presently, “ do you love your father ? ” 

“Yes,” 'said Philip, colouring deeply; “don’t you love 
yours ? ” 

“Oh yes — I only wanted to know,’’ said Tom, rather 
ashamed of himseK, now he saw Philip colouring and looking 
uncomfortable. He foimd much difficulty in adjusting liis 
attitude of mind towards the son of Lawyer Wakem, and it 
had occurred to him that if Philip disliked his father, that 
fact might go some wa3’' towards clearing up his perplexity. 

“ Sh^l you learn drawing now ? ” he said, by way of chang- 
ing the subject. 

“ No,” said Philip. “ My father wishes me to give all my 
time to other things now.” 

“ Wliat ! Latin and Euclid, and those things ? ” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Philip, who had left olf using his pencil, and 
was resting his head on one hand, while Tom was leaning for- 
ward on both elbows, and looking with increasing admiration 
at the dog and the donkey. 

“ And you don’t mind that ? ” said Tom, with strong curiosity. 

“No; I like to know what everybody else knows. I can 
study what 1 like by-and-by.” 

“ I can’t think whj- anybody should learn Latin,” said Tom. 
“ It ’s no good.” 

“ It ’s part of the education of a gentleman,” said Philip. 
“All gentlemen learn the same things.” 

“ What ! do you think Sir John Crake, the master of the 
harriers, knows Latin ? ” said Tom, who had often thought he 
should like to resemble Sir John Crake. 

“ He learned it when he was a boy, of course,” said Philip. 
“But I daresay he ’s forgotten it.” 

“ Oh, well, I can do that, then,” said Tom, not with any 
epigrammatic intention, but with serious satisfaction at the 
idea that, as far as Latin was concerned, there was no hindrance 
to his resembling Sir John Crake. “ Only you ’re obliged to 
remember it while jmu ’re at school, else you ’ve got to learn 
ever so many lines of ‘ Speaker.’ Mr. Stelling ’s very partic- 
ular — did you know? He’ll have you up ten times if yon 
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say 'nam’ for 'jam,’ — he won’t let yoti go a letter wrong, 1 
can tell you.” 

“ Oh., I don’t mind,” said Philip, unable to dioke a laugh ; 
“ I can remember things easily. And there arc some lessons 
I’m very fond of. I’m very fond of Greek history, and 
everj'thing about the Greeks. I should like to have been a 
Greek and fought the Persians, and then have come home and 
have written tragedies, or else have been listened to by every- 
body for my wisdom, like fJoerates, and have died a grand 
death.” (I’hilip, you perceive, was not without a wish to 
impress the well-made barbarian with a sense of his mental 
superiority.) 

“ Why, were the Greeks great fighters ? ” said Tom, who 
saw a vista in this direction. “ Is there anything like D.avid 
and Goliath and Samson, in the Greek history ? Those are 
the only bits I like in the history of the Jews.” 

“Oh, there are very fine stories of that sort about the 
Greeks, — about the heroes of early times who killed the wild 
beasts, as Samson did. And in the Odyssey — that’s a 
beautiful poem — there’s a more wonderful giant than Goliath, 
— Polypheme, who had only one eye in the middle of his fore- 
head ; and Ulysses, a little fellow, but very wise and cimning, 
got a red-hot pine-tree and stuck it into this one eye, and made 
him roar like a thousand bulls.” 

“ Oh, wliat fun ! ” said Tom, jumping away from the table, 
and stamping first with one leg and then the other. “I say, 
can you tell me all about those stoiies? because I sha’n’t 
learn Greek, you know. Shall I ? ” he added, pausing in his 
stamping with a sudden alarm, lest the contrary might be 
possible. “Does every gentleman learn Greek? Will Mr. 
SteUing make me begin with il^ do you think ? ” 

“hTo, I should think not, very likely not,” said Philip. 
“But you may read those stories without knowing Greek. 
I’ve got them in English.” 

“Oh, but I don’t like reading; I’d sooner have you tell 
them me. But only the fighting ones, you know'. ‘My sister 
Maggie is alwaj-s wanting to tell me stories, but tliey ’re stu- 
pid things. Girls ’ stories always are. Can you tell a good 
many fighting stories?” 

“Oh yes,” said Philip; “lots of them, besides the Greek 
stories. I can tell you about Eichai’d CoPur-de-Lion and Sala- 
din, and about William Wallace and Kobert Bruce and James 
Douglas, — I know no end.” 

“You’re older than I am. aren’t you?” said Tom. 
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“ Why, how old axe you ? I ’m fifteen.” 

“I’m only going in fourteen,” said Tom. “But 1 IhrMTipij 
all the fellows at Jacobs ’s — that ’s where I was before I came 
here. And I beat ’em all at bandy and climbing. And I wish 
Mr. SteUing would let us go fishing. I could show you how 
to fish. You could fish, couldn’t yon? It’s only standing, 
and sitting still, you know.” 

Tom, in his turn, wished to make the balance dip in his 
favour. This hunchback must not suppose that his acquaint- 
ance with fighting stories put him on a par with an actual 
fighting hero, like Tom TuUiver. Philip winced under tbs 
allusion to his unfitness for active sports, and he answered 
almost peevishly, — 

“ I can’t bear fching. I think people look like fools sitting 
watching a line hour after hour, or else throwing and throw- 
ing, and catching nothing.” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t say they looked like fools when 
they landed a big pike, I can tell you,” said Tom, who had 
never caught anything that was “ big ” in his life, but whose 
imagination was on the stretch with indignant zeal for the 
honour of sport. Wakem’s son, it was plain, had his dis- 
agreeable points, aud must be kept in due check. Happily 
for the harmony of this first interview, they were now called 
to dinner, and Philip was not allowed to develop farther his 
unsound views on the subject of fishing. But Tom said to 
himself, that was just what he should have expected from a 
hunchback. 


CHAPTER IT. 

“the toung idea.” 

The alternations of feeling in that first dialogue between 
Tom and Philip continued to mark their iulercourse even alter 
many weeks of schoolboy intimacy. Tom never quite bst 
the feeling that Philip, being the son of a “rascal,” was his 
natural enemy ; never thoroughly overcame his repulsion to 
Philip’s deformity. He was a boy who adhered tenaciously to 
impressions once received; as with all minds in which mere 
perception predominates over thought and emotion, the exteD 
nal remained to him rigidly what it was in the first instanoa 
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But then it was iiuj)0ssible not to like Philip’s company 
when he was in a good humour ; he could help one so well in 
one’s Latin exercises, which Tom regarded as a kind of puzzle 
that could only be found out by a lucky chance; and he 
could tell such wonderful fighting stories about Hal of the 
Wynd, for example, and other heroes who were especial fa- 
vourites with Tom, because they laid about them with heavy 
strokes. He had small opinion of Saladin, w'hnso scimitar 
could cut a cushion in two in an instant; who wanted to 
cut cushions ? That was a stupid story, and he did n't care 
to hear it again. But when Robert Bruce, on the black pon\, 
rose in his stirrups, and lifting his good battle-axe, cracked 
at once the helmet and the skull of the too hast\ knight at 
Bannockburn, then Tom felt all the exaltation ot sympathy, 
and if he had had a cocoa-nut at hand, he would have cracked 
it at once with the poker. Philip m his ha^ipier moods in- 
dulged Tom to the top of his bent, heightening the crash and 
bang and fury of every fight with all the artillery of epithets 
and similes at his command. But ho was not always in a 
good humour or happy mood. The slight sjiurt of peevish 
susceptibility wbicb had escajied him in their first interview 
■was a symptom of a perpetually recurring mental ailment, 
half of it nervous irritability, halt of it the heavt-bittemess 
produced by the sense of his deformity. In fheso fits of sus- 
ceptibility every glance seemed to him to bo eliarged either 
with offensive pity or with ill-repressed disgust ; at the very 
least it was an indifferent glance, and Philip felt indifference 
as a child of the south feels the chill air of a northern .H[)ring. 
Poor Tom’s blimdering patronage w'heii they were out of doors 
together would sometimes make him turn u])on the ivell-inean- 
ing lad quite savagely ; and his eyes, usually sad .and quiet, 
would flash ■with anything but playful lighlnmg, Ho wonder 
Tom retained his suspicions of the humjiback. 

But Philip’s self-taught skill in drawing was another link 
betwreen them ; for Tom found, to his disgust, that his new 
drawing-master gave him no dogs and donkeys to tbuw, but 
brooks and rustic bridges and ruins, all with a gencrid softness 
of black-lead surface, indicating that nature, if auytliing, was 
rather satiny; and as Tom’s feeling for the irtctnrestjne in 
landscape was at present quite latent, it is not surjjrising that 
Mr. Goodrich’s productions seemed to him !in uninteresting 
form of art, Mr. Tulliver, having a vague intention that Tom 
should be put to some business which inelufled tlie drawing 
out of plans and maps, had complained to Mr. Riley, when he 
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saw him at Mudport, that Tom seemed to be learning nothing 
of that sort ; whereupon that obliging adviser had suggestea 
that Tom should have draning-lessons. Mr. Tulliver must 
not mind paying extra for drau ing ; let Tom be made a good 
draughtsman, and he would be able to turn his pencil to any 
purpose. So it was ordered that Tom should have drawing- 
lessons; and whom should Mr. Stelling have selected as a 
master if not Mr. Goodrich, who was considered quite at the 
head of Ins profession within a circuit of twelve miles round 
King’s Lorton ? By w'hich means Tom learned to make an 
extremely fine point to his pencil, and to represent landscape 
with a “broad generality,” which, doubtless from a narrow 
tendency in his mind to details, he thought extremely dull. 

All this, you remember, happened in those dark ages when 
there were no schools of design; before schoolmasters weie 
invariably men of scrupulous integrity, and before the clergy 
■were all men of enlarged minds and varied culture. In those 
less favoured days, it is no fable that there were other clergy- 
men besides Mr. Stelling who had narrow intellects and large 
wants, and whose income, by a logical confusion to which 
Portune, being a female as well as blindfold, is peculiarly 
liable, was proportioned not to their wants but to their intel- 
lect, Avith Avhich income has clearly no inherent relation 
The problem these gentlemen had to solve was to readjust 
the proportion betiveen their wants and their income; and 
since Avants are not easily starved to death, the simpler method 
appeared to be to raise their income. There Avas but one 
way of doing this ; any of those low callings in Avhich men 
are obliged to do good work at a low price were forbidden to 
clergymen; Avas it their fault if their only resource was to 
tmn out very poor work at a high price ? Besides, how 
should Mr. Stnlliiig be expected to know that education was a 
delicate and difficult business, any more than an animal en- 
dowed with a poAver of boring a hole through a rock should 
be expected to have wide views of excavation ? Mr. Stellmg’s 
faculties had been eaiiy trained to boring in a straight hne, 
and he had no faculty to spare. But among Tom’s contempo- 
raries, whose fathers cast their sons on clerical instruction to 
find them ignorant after many days, there were many far less 
lucky than Tom Tulliver. Education was almost entirely a 
matter of luck — usually of ill-luck — in those distant days. 
The state of mind in which you take a billiard-cue or a dice- 
box in your hand is one of sober certainty compared with that 
of old-fashioned fathers, like Mr. Tulliver, when they selected 
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a school or a tutor for their sous. Excellent men, -who had 
been forced all thoir live.s to spell on au impromptu-phonetic 
system, and having canicd on a successful business in spite of 
this disadvantage, had acquired money enough to give their 
sons a better start in life than they had had themselves, must 
necessarily take their chance as to the conscieiiec and the com- 
petence of the schoolmaster whose circular loll in their way, 
and appeared to promise so much more than thej^ v. ould ever 
have liought of asking for, including the return of linen, ' 
fork, and spoon. It was happy for them if some ambibouB 
drajier of their acquaintance had not brought up his son to 
the Church, and if that young gentleman, at the age of four- 
and-twenty, had not closed his college dissipations by an im-- 
prudeut marriage ; otherwise, these innocent fathers, desirous 
of doing the best for their offspring, could only escape the 
draper’s son by happening to be on the foundation of a gram- 
mar-school as yet unvisited by commissioners, where two or 
three hoys could have, all to themselves, the advantages of a 
large and lotty building, together with a head-master, tooth- 
less. dim-eyed and deaf, whose erudite iiuHstinctness and in- 
attention were engrossed by them at the rate of three hundred 
pounds a-head, — a ripe scholar, doubt less, u hen first appointed { 
but all ripeness beneath the sun has a further stage leas es- 
teemed in the market. 

Tom TuUiver, then, compared with m.any other British 
youths of his time who have since had to .scramble thepog^ 
life with some fragments of more or less relevant knowledger 
and a great deal of strictly relevant ignorance, was not so vervi; 
unlucky. Mr. Stclling was a bro.id-chestoil, healthy man, with 
the bearing of a gentleman, a loiivietion that a growing boy 
required a sufficiency of beef, anil a certain hearty kindness 
in him that made him like to see Tom looking u cll and enjoy- 
ing his dinner ; not a man of refined conscience, or with any 
deep sense of the infinite issues belonging to every-day duties, 
not quite competent to his high offices ; but incompetent gen 
Memeii must live, and without priv.ite fortune it is difficult to 
see how they could all live genteelly if they had nothing to do 
with education or government. Besides, it was the fault of 
Tom’s mental constitution that his faculties could not be novuf^ 
ished on the sort of knowledge Mr. Slelling liad lo communi- 
cate. A boy born with a deficient power ot ajiprehending 
signs and abstractions must suffer the penalty ot his con- 
genital deficiency, just as if he had been horn witli one leg 
shorter than the other. A method of education sanctioned by 
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the long practice of our venerable ancestors was not to give 
way before the exceptional dulness of a boy who was merely 
living at the time then present. And Mr. Stelling was con- 
vinced that a boy so stupid at signs and abstractions must be 
stupid at everything else, even if that reverend gentleman 
could have taught him everything else. It was the practice of 
our venerable ancestors to apply that ingeniotis instrument the 
thumb-screw, and to tighten and tighten it in order to elicit 
non-existent facts; they had a fixed opinion to begin with, 
that the facts were existent, and what had they to do but to 
tighten the thumb-screw ? In like manner, Mr. Stelling had 
a fixed opinion that all boys with any capacity could learn 
what it was the only regular thing to teach; if they were 
slow, the thumb-screw must be tightened, — the exercises must 
be insisted on with increased severity, and a page of Virgil 
be awarded as a penalty, to encourage and stimulate a too 
languid inclination to Latin verse. 

The thumb-screw was a little relaxed, however, during this 
second half-year. Philip was so advanced in his studies, and 
so apt, that Mr. Stelling could obtain credit by his facility, 
which required little help, much more easily than by the 
troublesome process of overcoming Tom’s dulness. Gentle- 
men with broad chests and ambitious intentions do sometimes 
disappoint their friends by failing to carry the world before 
them. Perhaps it is that high achievements demand some 
other unusual qualification besides an unusual desire for high 
prizes ; perhaps it is that these stalwart gentlemen are rather 
indolent, their dininae particulum aura being obstructed from 
soaring by a too hearty appetite. Some reason or other there 
was why Mr. Stelling deferred the execution of many spirited 
projects, — why he did not begin the editing of his Greek 
play, or any other work of scholarship, in his leisure hours, 
but, after turning the key of his private study with much 
resolution, sat down to one of Theodore Hook’s novels. Tom 
was gradually allowed to shuffle through his lessons with less 
rigour, and having Philip to help him, he was able to make 
some show of having applied his mind in a confused and 
blundering way, without being cross-examined into a betrayal 
that his mind had been entirely neutral in the matter. He 
thought school much more bearable under this modification of 
circumstances ; and he went on contentedly enough, picking 
up a promiscuous education chiefly from things that were not 
intended as education at all. What was understood to be his 
education was simply the practise of reading, writing, and 
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spelling, carried on by an elaborate appliance of unintelligible 
ideas, and by much failure in the effort to learn by rote. 

Ifevertheless, there was a visible improvement in Tom under 
this training ; perhaps because he was not a boy in the abstract, 
existing solely to illustrate the evils of a mistaken education, 
but a boy made of flesh and blood, with dispositions not en- 
tirely at the mercy of circumstances. 

There was a great improvement in his bearing, for example ; 
and some credit on this score was due to Mr. Poulter, the vil- 
lage schoolmaster, who, being an old Peninsular soldier, was 
employed to drill Tom, — a source of high mutual pleasure. 
Mr. Poulter, who was understood by the company at lie Black 
Swan to have once struck terror into the hearts of the French, 
was no longer personally formidable. He had rather a shrunken 
appearance, and was tremulous in the mornings, not from age, 
but from the extreme perversity of the King’s Lorton boys, 
which nothing but gin could enable him to sustain with any 
firmness. Still, he carried himself with martial erectness, had 
his clothes scrupulously brushed, and his trousers tightly 
strapped; and on the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
when he came to Tom, he was always inspired with gin and 
old memories, which gave him an exceptionally spirited air, 
as of a superannuated ohajger who hoars the dnim. The 
drilling-lessons were always protracted by episodes of warlike 
narrative, much more interesting to Tom than Philip’s stories 
out of the Iliad ; for there were no cannon in the Iliad, and 
besides, Tom had felt some disgust on learning that Hector and 
Achilles might possibly never have existed. But the Duke 
of Wellington was really alive, and Bony had not been long 
dead ; therefore Mr. Poulter’s reminiscences of the Peninsular 
War were removed from aU suspicion of being mythical. Mr. 
Poulter, it appealed, had been a conspicuous figure at Talavera, 
and had contributed not a little to the peculiar terror with 
which his regiment of infantry was regarded by the enemy. 
On afternoons when his memory was more stimulated th^ 
usual, he remembered that the Duke of Wellington had (in 
strict privacy, lest jealousies should be awakened) expressed 
his esteem for that fine fellow Poulter. The very surgeon 
who attended him in the hospital after he had received his 
gunshot-wound had been profoundly impressed with the supe- 
riority of Mr. Poulter’s flesh, — no other flesh would have 
healed in anything like the same time. On less personal mat- 
ters eonnected with the important warfare in which he had 
been engaged, Mr. Poulter was more reticent, only taking 
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care not to give the weight of his authority to auy loose 
notions concerning military history. Any one who pretended 
to a knowledge of what occurred at the siege of Badajos was 
especially an object of silent pity to Mr. Poulter; he wished 
that prating person had been run down, and had the breath 
trampled out of him at the firat go-off, as he himself had, — he 
might talk about the siege of Badajos then ! Tom did not 
escape irritating his drilling-master occasionally, by his curi- 
osity concerning other military matters than Mr. Boulter's 
personal experience. 

“ And General Wolfe, Mr. Boulter, — was n’t he a wonderful 
fighter ? ” said Tom, who held the notion that all the martial 
heroes commemorated on the public-house signs were engaged 
in the war with Bony. 

“ Not at all ! ’’ said Mr. Boulter, contemptuously. “Nothing 
o’ the sort ! Heads up ! ” he added, in a tone of stern com- 
mand, which delighted Tom, and made him feel as if he were 
a regiment in his own person. 

“ No, no ! ” Mr. Boulter would continue, on coming to a pause 
in his disciiiliiie ; “ they ’d better not talk to me about General 
Wolfe. He did nothing but die of his wound ; that ’s a poor 
haction, I consider. Any other man ’ud have died o' the 
wounds I ’ve had. One of my sword-cuts ’ud ha’ killed a fel- 
low like General Wolfe.’’ 

“Mr. Boulter,” Tom would say, at any allusion to the sword, 
“ I wish you ’d bring your sword and do the .sword-exercise 1 ” 

For a long while Mr. Boulter only shook his head in a 
significant manner at this request, and smiled patronisingly, 
as Jupiter may have done when Semelo urged her too ambi- 
tious request. But one afternoon, when a sudden shower of 
heavy rain had detained Mr. Boulter twenty minutes longer 
than usual at the Black Swan, the sw'ord was brought, — just 
for Tom to look at. 

“ And this is the real sword you fought with in all the bat- 
tles, Mr. Boulter ? ” said Tom, h^dling the hilt. “ Has it ever 
cut a Frenchman's head off ? ” 

“ Head off ? Ah ! and would, if he ’d had three heads.” 

“ But you had a gnu and bayonet besides ? ” said Tom. 
“ I should like the gun and bayonet best, because you could 
shoot ’em first and spear ’em after. Bang ! Ps-s-s-s ! ” Tom 
gave the requisite pantomime to indicate the double enjoy- 
ment of pulling the trigger and thrusting the spear. 

“ Ah, but the sword ’s the thing when you come to closp 
fighting,” said hfr. Boulter, involuntarily falling in with Tom's 
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enthusiasm, and drawing the sword so suddenly that Tom 
leaped back with much agility. 

“ Oh, but, Mr. Poulter, if you ’re going to do the exercise," 
said Tom, a little conscious that he had not stood his ground 
as became an Englishman, “let me go and call Philip. He T1 
like to see you, you know.” 

“What! the humpbacked lad?” said Mr. Poulter, con 
temptuously; “what’s the use of Ms looking on?” 

“ Oh, but he knows a great deal about fighting,” said Tom, 
“and how they used to fight with bows and arrows, and 
battle-axes.” 

“Let him come, then. I’ll show him something different 
from his bows and arrows,” said Mr. Poulter, coughing and 
drawing himself up, while he gave a little prelimiuaiy play 
to his wrist. 

Tom ran in to Philip, who was enjoying his afternoon’s 
holiday at the piano, in the drawing-room, picking out tunes 
for himself and singing them. He was sujiremely happy, 
perched like an amorphous bundle on the high stool, with 
his head thrown back, his eyes fixed on the opposite cornice, 
and his lips wide open, sending forth, with all his might, im- 
promptu syllables to a tune of Arne’s, which had hit his 
fancy. 

“ Come, Philip,” said Tom, bursting in ; “ don’t stay roar- 
ing ‘la la’ there; come and see old Poulter do his sword- 
exercise in the carriage-house!” 

The jar of this interruption, the discord of Tom’s tones 
coming across the notes to which Philip was vibrating in 
soul and body, would have been enough to unhinge his temper, 
even if there had been no question of Poulter the drilling- 
master ; and Tom, in the hurry of seizing something to say to 
prevent Mr. Poulter from thinking he was afraid of the sword 
when he sprang away from it, had alighted on this proposition 
to fetch Philip, though he knew well enough that Philip 
hated to hear him mention his drilling-lessons. Tom would 
never have done so inconsiderate a thing except under the 
severe stress of his personal pride. 

Philip shuddered visibly as he paused from his music. 
Then turning red, he said, with violent passion, — 

“Get away, you lumbering idiot! Don’t come bellowing 
at me ; you ’re not fit to speak to anything but a cart-horse ! ” 

It was not the first time Philip had been made angry by 
him, but Tom had never before been assailed with verbal 
missiles that he understood so weU. 
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" I ’m fit to speak to somethiiig better than you, you poo^ 
spirited imp ! ” said Tom, lighting up immediately at Philip’s 
{he. “ You know I won’t hit you, because you ’re no better 
than a girl. But I ’m an honest man’s son, and i(our father’s 
a rogue ; everybody says so ! ” 

Tom fiung out of the room, and slammed the door after 
him, made strangely heedless by his anger ; for to slam doors 
within the hearing of Mrs. Stelling, who was probably not 
far off, was an offence only to be wiped out by twenty lines 
of Virgil. In fact, that lady did presently descend from her 
room, in double wonder at the noise and the subsequent cessa- 
tion of Philip’s music. She found him sitting in a heap on 
the hassock, and crying bitterly, 

“ What ’s the matter, Wakem ? What was that noise about ? 
Who slammed the door ? ” 

Philip looked up, and hastily dried his eyes. “It was 
Tulliver who came in — to ask me to go out with him.” 

“And what are you in trouble about?” said Mrs. Stelling. 

Philip was not her favourite of the two pupils; he was 
less obliging than Tom, who was made useful in many ways. 
Still, his father paid more than Mr. Tulliver did, and she 
meant him to feel that she behaved exceedingly well to him. 
Philip, however, met her advances towards a good understand- 
ing veiy much as a caressed mollusk meets an invitation to 
show himself out of his shell. Mrs. Stelling was not a loving, 
tender-hearted woman ; she was a woman whose skirt sat well, 
who adjusted her waist and patted her curls with a preoccu- 
pied air wJieii she inquired after your welfare. These things, 
doubtless, represent a great social power, but it is not the 
power of love ; and no other power could win Philip from his 
personal reserve. 

ile said, in answer to her question, “ My toothache came 
on, and made me hysterical again.” 

This had been the fact once, and Philip was glad of the 
recollection; it was like an inspiration to enable him to 
excuse his crying. He had to accept eau-de-Cologne and to 
refuse creosote in consequence; but that was easy. 

Meanwhile Tom, who had for the first time sent a poisoned 
arrow into Philip’s heart, had returned to the carriage-house, 
where he found Mr. Poulter, with a fixed and earnest eye, 
wasting the perfections of his sword-exercise on probably 
observant but inappreciative rats. But Mr. Poulter was a 
host in himself ; that is to say, he admired himself more than 
a whole army of spectators could have admired him. He took 
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DO notice of Tom’s return, being too entirely absorbed in the 
out and thrust, — the solemn one, two, three, four; and Tom, 
not without a slight feeling of ^arm at Mr. Poulter’s fixed 
eye and hungry-looking sword, which seemed impatient for 
something else to cut besides the air, admired the performance 
from as great a distance as possible. It was not until Mr. 
Poulter paused and mped the perspiration from his forehead, 
that Tom felt the full charm of the sword-exercise, and wished 
it to be repeated. 

“ Mr. Poulter,” said Tom, when the sword was being finally 
sheathed, “ I wish you ’d lend me your sword a little while 
to keep.” 

“No, no, young gentleman,” said Mr. Poulter, shaking his 
head decidedly; “you might do yom-self some mischief with 
it." 

“No, I’m sure I wouldn’t; I’m sure I’d take care and not 
hurt myself. I should n’t take it out of the sheath much, but 
I could ground arms with it, and all that.” 

"No, no, it won’t do, I tell you; it won’t do,” said Mr. 
Poulter, preparing to depart. “What ’ud Mr. Stelling say 
to me?” 

“ Oh, I say, do, Mr. Poulter I I ’d give yon my five-shilling 
piece if you 'd let me keep the sword a week. Look here ! ” 
said Tom, reaching out the attractively large round of silver. 
The young dog calculated the effect as well as if he had been 
a philosopher. 

“Well,” said Mr. Poulter, with still deeper gravity, “you 
must keep it out of sight, you know.” 

“ Oh yes, I ’ll keep it under the bed,” said Tom, eagerly, 
“or else at the bottom of my large box.” 

“ And let me see, now, whether you can draw it out of the 
sheath without hurting yourself.” 

That process having been gone through more than once, 
Mr. Poulter felt that he had acted with scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, and said, “ Well, now, Master Tulliver, if I take the 
crown-piece, it is to make sure as you ’ll do no mischief with 
the sword.” 

“Oh no, indeed, Mr. Poulter,” said Tom, delightedly hand- 
ing him the crown-piece, and grasping the sword, which, he 
thought, might have been lighter with advantage. 

“ But if Mr. Stelling catches you carrying it in ? ” said Mr. 
Poulter, pocketing the crown-piece provisionally while ho 
raised this new doubt. 

“ Oh, he always keeps in his up-stmrs study on Saturday af* 
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temoons,” said Tom, -who disliked anything sneaking, but 
not disinclined to a little stratagem in a worthy cause. So he 
carried off the sword in triumph mixed with dread — dread 
that he might encounter Mr. or Mrs. Stelling — to his bed- 
room, where, after some consideration, he hid it in the closet 
behind some hanging clothes. That night he fell asleep in 
the thought that he would astonish Maggie with it when she 
came, — tie it round his waist with his red comforter, and 
make her believe that the sword was his own, and that he was 
going to be a soldier. There was nobody but Maggie who 
would be silly enough to believe him, or whom he dared allow 
to know that he had a swoid ; and Maggie was really coming 
next week to see Tom, before she went to a boarding-school 
with Lucy. 

11 you think a lad of thirteen w^ould not have been so child- 
ish, you must he au exceptionally wise man, who, although 
you are devoted to a civil calling, requiring you to look bland 
rather than formidable, yet never, since you had a beard, 
threw yourself into a martial attitude, and frowned before the 
looking-glass. It is doubtful whether our soldiers would be 
maintained if there were not pacific peoi>le at home who like 
to fancy themselves soldiers. War, like other dramatic spec- 
tacles, might possibly cease for want of a “ public.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Maggie’s second visit. 

This last breach between the two lads was not readily 
mended, and lor some time they spoke to each other no more 
than was necessary. Their natural antipathy of temperament 
made resentiuent an easy passage to hatred, and in Philip the 
transition seemed to have begun ; there was no malignity in 
his disposition, but there ivas a susceptibility that made him 
peculiarly liable to a strong sense of repulsion. The ox— 
we may venture to assert it on the authority of a great classic 
— is not given to use his teeth as an instrument of attack , and 
Tom was an excellent bovine lad, who ran at questionable ob- 
jects in a truly ingenious bovine manner; but he had blun- 
dered on Philip’s tenderest point, and had caused him as mud 
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acate pain as if he had studied the means with the nicest pre- 
cision and the most envenomed spite. Tom saw no reason 
why they should not make up this quarrel as they liad done 
many others, by behaving as if nothing had happened; for 
though he had never before said to Philip that his father was 
a rogue, this idea had so habitually made part of his feeling 
as to the relation between himself and his dubious school- 
fellow, whom he could neither like nor dislike, that the mere 
utterance did not make such an epoch to him as it did to 
Philip. And he had a right to say so when Philip hectored 
over hvni, and called him names. But pei’ceiving that his first 
advances towards amity were not met, he relapsed into his 
least favourable disposition towards Philip, and resolved never 
to appeal to him either about drawing or exercises again. 
They were only so far civU to each other as was necessary 
to prevent their state of feud from being observed by Mr. 
Stelling, who would have “put down” such nonsense with 
great vigour. 

When Maggie came, however, she could not help looking 
with growing interest at the new schoolfellow, although he 
was the son of that wicked Lawyer Wakem, who made her 
father so angry. She had arrived in the middle of school- 
hours, and had sat by while Philip went through his lessons 
with Mr. Stelling. Tom, some weeks ago, had sent her word 
that Philip knew no end of stories, — not stupid stories like 
hers ; and she was convinced now from her own observation 
that he must be very clever; she hoped he would think her 
rather clever too, when she came to talk to him. Maggie, 
moreover, had rather a tenderness for deformed things ; she 
preferred the wiy-necked lambs, because it seemed to her that 
the lambs which were quite strong and well made would n’t 
mind so much about being petted ; and she was especially fond 
of petting objects that would think it very delightful to be 
petted by her. She loved Tom very dearly, but she often 
wished that he cared more about her loving him. 

“ I think Philip Wakem seems a nice boy, Tom,” she said, 
when they went out of the study together into the garden, to 
pass the interval before dinner. “He couldn’t choose his 
father, you know ; and I 've read of very bad men who had 
good sons, as well as good parents who had bad children. And 
if Philip is good, I think we ought to be the more sorry for 
him because his father is not a good man. You like him, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, he’s a queer fellow,” said Tom, curtly, “and he’s a8 
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sulky as can be with me, because I told him his father was a 
rogue. And I ’d a right to tell him so, for it was true ; and 
he began it, with calling me names. But you stop here by 
yourself a bit, Magsie, will you ? I ’ve got something I want 
to do up-stairs.” 

“ Can't 1 go too ? ” said hfaggie, who in this first day of 
meeting again loved Tom’s shadow. 

“No, it’s something I’ll tell you about by-and-by, not yet,” 
said Tom, skipping away. 

In the afternoon the boys were at their books in the study, 
preparing the morrow’s lessons, that they might have a lioii- 
day in the evening in honour of Maggie’s arrival. Tom ^vas 
hanging over his Latin grammar, moving his lips inaudibly 
like a strict but impatient Catholic repeating his tale of patei- 
nosters ; and Philip, at the other end of the room, was busy 
with two volumes, with a look of contented diligence that 
excited Maggie’s curiosity; he did not look at all as if he 
were learning a lesson. She sat on a low stool at nearly a 
right angle with the two boys, w'atching first one and then the 
other; and Philip, looking off his book once towards the fiie- 
place, caught the pair of questioning dark eyes fixed upon 
him. He thought this sister of Tulliver’s seemed a nice little 
thing, quite unlike her brother; he wished he had a little 
sister. AVliat was it, he wondered, that made Maggie’s dark 
eyes remind him of the stories about princesses being turned 
into animals? I think it wa.s that her eyes were full of 
unsatisfied intelligence, and unsatisfied, beseeching affection. 

“ I say, Magsie,” said Tom at last, shutting his books and 
putting them away with the energy and decision of a perfect 
master in the art of leaving off, “ I 've done my lessons now. 
Come up-stairs with me.” 

“What is it?” said Maggie, when they were outside the 
door, a slight suspicion crossing her mind as she remembered 
Tom’s preliminary visit up-stairs. “It isn’t a trick you’re 
going to play me, now ? ” 

“No, no, Maggie,” said Tom, in his most coaxing tone; 
“it’s something you’ll like ever so.” 

He put his arm round her neck, and she put hers round his 
waist, and twined together in this way, they went up-stairs. 

“ I say, Magsie, you must not tell anybody, you know,” said 
Tom, “ else I shall get fifty lines.” 

“ Is it alive ? ” said Maggie, whose imagination had set 
tied for the moment on the idea that Tom kept a ferret 
clandestinely. 
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“Oh, I sha’n’t tell you,” said he. “ Now you go into that 
corner and hide your face, while I reach it out,” he^added, as 
he locked the bedroom door behind them. “I’ll' tell you 
when to turn round. You mustn’t squeal out, you know.” 

“ Oh, but if you frighten me, I shall,” said Maggie, begin- 
ning to look rather serious. 

“You won’t be frightened, you silly thing,” said Tom. 
“ Go and hide your face, and mind you don’t peep.” 

“ Of course I sha’n’t peep,” said Maggie, disdainfully ; and 
she buried her face in the pillow like a person of strict honoui’. 

But Tom looked round warily as he walked to the closet ; 
then he stepped into the nairow space, and almost closed the 
door. Maggie kept her face buried without the aid of princi- 
ple, for in that dream-suggestive attitude she had soon forgot- 
ten where she was, and her thoughts were busy with the poor 
deformed boy, who was so clever, when Tom called out, “Now 
then, Magsie ! ” 

Nothing but long meditation and preconcerted arrangement 
of effects could have enabled Tom to present so striking a 
figure as he did to Maggie when she looked up. Dissatisfied 
with the pacific aspect of a face which had no more than the 
faintest hint of flaxen eyebrow, together with a pair of amia- 
ble blue-grey eyes and round pink cheeks that refused to look 
formidable, let him frown as he would before the looking- 
glass (Philip had once told him of a man who had a horse- 
shoe frown, and Tom had tried with all his frowning-might to 
make a horseshoe on his forehead), he had had recourse to , 
tliat unfailing source of the terrible, burnt cork, and had made 
himself a pair of black eyebrows that met in a satisfactory 
manner over his nose, and were matched by a less cai-efully 
adjusted blackness about the chin. He had woimd a red hand- 
kerchief round his cloth cap to give it the air of a turban, and 
his red comforter across his breast as a scarf, — an amount of 
red which, with the tremendous frown on his brow, and the 
decision with which he grasped the sword, as he held it with 
its point resting on the ground, would suffice to convey an 
approximative idea of his fierce and bloodthirsty disposition. 

Maggie looked bewildered for a moment, and Tom enjoyed 
that moment keenly ; but in the next she laughed, clapped her 
hands together, and said, “Oh, Tom, you’ve made yourself 
like Bluebeai-d at the show.” 

It was clear she had not been struck with the presence of 
the sword, — it was not unsheathed. Her frivolous mind re- 
quired a more direct appeal to its sense of the terrible, and 
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Tom prepared for his master-stroke. Fro^vning with a double 
amount of intention, if not of corrugation, he (carefully; drew 
the sword from its sheath, and pointed it at Maggie. 

“ Oh, Tom, please don’t ! ” exclaimed Maggie, in a tone of 
suppressed dread, shrinking away from him into the opposite 
comer. “I shall scream — I’m sure I shall! Oh, don't! I 
wish I’d never come up-stairs!” 

The corners of Tom’s mouth showed an inclination to a 
smile of complacenciy that was immediately checked as incon- 
sistent with the severity of a great warrior. Slowly he let 
down the scabbard on the floor, lest it should make too much 
noise, and then said sternly, — 

“ I ’m the Duke of Wellington ! March ! ” stamping fonvarJ 
with the right leg a little bent, and the sword still pointing 
towards Maggie, who, trembling, and with tear-filled eyes, got 
upon the bed, as the only means of widening the space be- 
tw'een them. 

Tom, happy in this spectator of his military performances, 
even though the spectator was only Maggie, proceeded, with 
the utmost exertion of his force, to such an exliibition of the 
cut and thrust as would necessarily be expected of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

‘•Tom, I will not bear it, I will scream,” said Maggie, at 
the first movement of the sword. "You’ll hurt yourself; 
you’ll cut your head off!” 

“One — two,” said Tom, resolutely, though at “two" his 
wrist trembled a little. “ Three ” came more slowly, and with 
it the sword swung downwards, and Maggie gave a loud shriek. 
The sword had fallen, with its edge on Tom’s foot, and in a 
moment after he had fallen too. Maggie leaped from the bed, 
still shrieking, and immediately there was a rush of footsteps 
towards the room. Mr. Stelung, from his up-stairs study, 
was the first to enter. He found both the children on the 
floor. Tom had fainted, and Maggie was shaking him by the 
collar of his jacket, screaming, with wild eyes. She thought 
he was dead, poor child ! and yet she shook him, as if that 
would bring him back to life. In another minute she was 
sobbing with joy because Tom had opened his eyes. She 
couldn’t sorrow yet that he had hurt his foot; it seemed as 
if all happiness lay in his being alive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LOVE 8CBKE. 

PooB Tom bore his severe pain heroically, and was reso* 
lute in not “telling” of Mr. Poulter more than was un- 
avoidable; the live-shilling piece remained a secret even to 
Maggie. But there was a terrible dread weighing on his 
mind, so terrible that he dared not even ask the question 
which might bring the fatal “yes;” he dared not ask the 
surgeon or Mr. Stelhng, “Shall I be lame, sir?” lie mas- 
tered himself so as not to cry out at the pain ; but when his 
foot had been dressed, and he was left alone with Maggie 
seated by his bedside, the children sobbed together, with their 
heads laid on the same pillow. Toni was thinking of himself 
walking about on crutches, like the wheelwright’s son ; and 
Maggie, who did not guess what was in his mind, sobbed for 
company. It had not occurred to the surgeon or to Mr. Stel- 
Ung to anticipate this dread in Tom’s mind, and to reassure 
him by hopeful words. But Philip watched the surgeon out 
of the house, and waylaid Mr. Stellingto ask the very question 
that Tom had not dared to ask for himself. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, — but does Mr. Askem say TuUiver 
will be lame?” 

“ Oh no, oh no,” said Mr. Stelling, “ not permanently ; only 
for a little while.” 

“ Did he tell TuUiver so, sir, do you think ? ” 

“No; nothing was said to him on the subject.” 

“ Then may I go and tell him, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, to be sure ; now you mention it, I daresay he may 
be troubling about that. Go to his bedroom, but be very 
quiet at present.” 

It had been Philip’s first thought when he heard of the 
accident, — “ Will TuUiver be lame ? It will he very hard for 
him if he is ; ” and Tom’s hitherto unforgiven offences were 
washed out by that pity. Philip felt that they were no longer 
in a state of repulsion, but were being drawn into a common 
current of suffering and sad privation. His imagination did 
not dwell on the outward calamity and its future effect on 
Tom’s life, hut it made vividly present to him the probable 
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state of Tom’s feeling. Philip had only lived fourteen years, 
but those years had, most of them, been steeped in the sense 
of a lot irremediably hard. 

“ Mr. Askern says you ’ll soon be all right again, Tulliver, 
did you know ? ” he said rather timidly, as he stepped gently 
up to Tom’s bed. “I ’ve just been to ask Mr. Stelling, and he 
says you ’U walk as well as ever again by-and-by.” 

Tom looked up with that momentary stopping of the breath 
which comes with a sudden joy ; then he gave a long sigh, 
and turned his blue-grey eyes straight on Philip’s face, as he 
had not done for a fortnight or more. As for Maggie, this 
intimation of a possibility she had not thought of before 
affected her as a new trouble ; the bare idea of Tom’s being 
always lame overpowered the assurance that such a misfortune 
was not likely to befall him, and she clung to him and cried 
afresh. 

“ Don’t be a little silly, Magsie,” said Tom, tenderly, feeling 
vei-y brave now. “ I shall soon get well.” 

“Good-bye, Tulliver,” said Philip, putting out his small, 
delicate hand, which Tom clasped immediately with his more 
substantial fingers. 

“ I say,” said Tom, “ ask Mr. Stelling to let you come and 
sit with me sometimes, till 1 get up again, Wakem ; and tell 
me about Robert Bruce, you know.’’ 

After that, Philip spent all his time out of school-hours 
with Tom and Maggie. Tom liked to hear fighting stories as 
much as ever, hut he insisted strongly on the fact that those 
great fighters, who did so many wonderful things and came 
off unhurt, wore excellent armour from head to foot, which 
made fighting easy work, he considered. He should not have 
hurt his foot if he had had an iron shoe on. He listened with 
great interest to a new story of PhDip’s about a man who had 
a very bad wound in his foot, and cried out so dreadfully with 
the pain that his friends could bear with him no longer, but 
put him ashore on a desert island, with nothing but some yuu- 
derful poisoned arrows to kill animals with for food. 

“ I did n’t roar out a bit, you know,” Tom said, “ and I dare- 
say my foot was as had as his. It ’s cowardly to roar.” 

But Maggie would have it that when anything hurt you 
very much, it was quite permissible to cry out, and it was 
cruel of people not to bear it. She wanted to know if Philoc- 
tetes had a sister, and why she didn’t go with him on the 
desert island and take care of him. 

One day, soon after Philip had told this story, he and 
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Maggie were in the study alone together while Tom’s foot 
was being dressed. Philip was at his books, and Maggie, 
after sauntering idly round the room, not caring to do any- 
thing iu particular, because she would soon go to Tom again, 
went and leaned on the table near Philip to see what he was 
doing, for they were quite old friends now, and perfectly at 
home with each other. 

“What are you reading about in Greek ? ” she said. “ It ’s 
poetry, I can see that, because the lines are so short.” 

* “ It 's about Philoctetes, the lame man I was telling you of 
yesterday,” he answered, resting his head on his hand, and 
looking at her as if he were not at all sorry to be interrupted. 
Maggie, in her absent way, continued to lean forward, resting 
on her arms and moving her feet about, while her dark eyes 
got more and more fixed and vacant, as if she had quite for- 
gotten Philip and his book. 

“Maggie,” said Philip, after a minute or two, still leaning 
on his elbow and looking at her, “ if you had had a brother 
like me, do you tliink you should have loved him as well as 
Tom?” 

Maggie started a little on being roused from her reverie, 
and said, “ What ? ” Philip repeated his question. 

“Oh yes, better,” she answered immediately. “No, not 
better ; because T don’t think I could love you better than 
Tom. But 1 should be so sorry , — so sorry for you.” 

Philip coloured; he had meant to imply, would she love 
him as well in spite of his deformity, and yet when she 
alluded to it so plainly, he winced under her pity. Maggie, 
young as she was, felt her mistake. Hitherto she had instinc- 
tively behaved as if she were quite unconscious of Philip’s 
deformity; her own keen sensitiveness and experience under 
family criticism sufficed to teach her this as well as if she 
had been directed by the most finished breeding. 

“ But you are so very clever, Philip, and you can play and 
sing,” she added quickly. “ I wish you were my brother. I ’m 
very fond of you. And you would stay at home with me 
when Tom went out, and you would teach me everything; 
would n’t you, — Greek and everything ? ” 

“ But you ’ll go away soon, and go to school, Maggie,” said 
Philip, “ and then you ’ll forget all about me, and not care for 
me any more. And then I shall see you when you ’re grown 
up, and you ’ll hardly take any notice of me.” 

“Oh no, I sha’n’t forget you, I’m sure,” said Maggie, 
shaking her head very seriously. " I never forget anything, 
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and I think about everybody when I ’m away from them. 1 
think about poor Yap; he’s got a lump in his tliroat, and 
Luke says he ’ll die. Only don’t you tell Tom, because ii 
will vex him so. You never saw Yap ; he ’s a queer little 
dog, — nobody cares about him but Tom and me.” 

“Do you care as much about me as you do about Tap, 
Maggie ? ” said Philip, smiling rather sadly. 

“ Oh yes, I should think so,” said Maggie, laughing. 

“ I ’m very fond of you, Maggie ; I shall never forget you!' 
said Philip, “ and when I ’m very unhappy, I shall ahvajs 
think of you, and wish I had a sister with diu-k eyes, just liie 
yours.” 

“ Why do you like my eyes ? ” said Maggie, well pleased 
She liad never heard any one but her father speak of her eyes 
as if they had merit. 

“ I don’t know,” said Philip. “ They 're not like any other 
eyes. They seem trying to speak, — trying to speak kindly. 1 
don’t like other people to look at me much, but I like you to 
look at me, Maggie.” 

“Why, I think you're fonder of me than Tom is,” said 
Maggie, rather sorrowfully. Then, wondering how she could 
convince Philip that she could like him just as well, although 
he was crooked, she said, — 

“ Should you like me to kiss you, as I do Tom. I wiU, if 
you like.” 

“ Yes, very much ; nobody kisses me.” 

Maggie put her arm round his neck and kissed him quite 
earnestly. 

“There now,” she said, “I shall always remember you, 
and kiss you when I see you again, if it ’s ever so long. But 
I’ll go now, because I think Mr. Askern’s done with Tom’s 
foot.” 

When their father came the second time, Maggie said to 
him, “Oh, father, Philip Wakem is so very good to Tom; 
he is such a clever boj', and I do love him. And you love 
him too, Tom, don’t you? Say you love him,” she added 
entreatingly. 

Tom coloured a little as he looked at his father, and said, 
“I sha’n’t be friends with him when I leave school, father; 
but we ’ve made it up now, since my foot has been bad, and 
he ’s taught me to play at draughts, and I can beat him.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Tulliver, “if he’s good to you, try 
and make him amends, asid be good to him. He’s a poor 
crooked creatur, and takes after his dead mother. But dont 
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you be getting too thick with him; he’s got his father’s 
blood in him too. Ay, ay, the grey colt may chance to kick 
like his black sire.” 

The jarring natures of the two boys effected what Mr. 
Tulliver’s admonition alone might have failed te effect; in 
spite of Philip’s new kindness, and Tom’s answering legard 
in this time of his trouble, they never became close friends. 
When Maggie was gone, and when Tom by-and-by began to 
walk about as usual, the friendly warmth that had been kindled 
by pity and gratitude died out by degrees, and left them in 
their old relation to each other. Philip was often peevish 
and contemptuous; and Tom’s more specific and kindly 
impressions gradually melted into the old background of 
suspicion and dislike towards him as a queer fellow, a hump- 
back, and the son of a rogue. If boys and men ai-e to fie 
welded together in the glow of transient feeling, they must 
be made of metal that will mix, else they inevitably fall 
asunder when the heat dies out. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE GOLDEH GATES ABE PASSED. 

So Tom went on even to the fifth half-year — till he was 
turned sixteen — at King’s Lorton, while Maggie was growing 
with a rapidity which her aunts considered highly repre- 
hensible, at Miss Eirniss’s boarding-school in the ancient 
town of Laceham on the Floss, with cousin Lucy for her 
companion. In her early letters to Tom she had always sent 
her love to Philip, and asked many questions about him, 
which were answered by brief sentences about Tom’s tooth- < 
ache, and a turf-house which he was helping to build in the 
garden, with other items of that kind. She was pained to 
hear Tom say in the holidays that Philip was as queer as ever 
again, and often cross. They were no longer very good friends, 
she perceived ; and when she reminded Tom that he ought 
always to love Philip for being so good to him when his foot 
was bad, he answered, “ Well, it is n't my fault : / don’t do 
anything to him.” She hardly ever saw Philip during the 
remainder of their school-life j in the Midsummer holidays 
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he was always away at the seaside, and at Christmas ske 
could only meet him at long interv^s in the streets of St. 
Ogg’s. IVhen they did meet, she remembered her promise 
to kiss him, but, as a young lady who had been at a boarding- 
school, she knew now that such a greeting was out of the 
question, and Philip would not expect it. The imomise was 
void, like so many other sweet, illusory promises of out 
childhood ; void as promises made in Eden before the seasons 
w'ere divided, and when the starry blossoms grew side by side 
with the ripening peach, — impossible to be fuliilled when the 
golden gates had been passed. 

But when their father was actually engaged in the long- 
threatened lawsuit, and Wakem, as the agent at once of Pivart 
and Old Harry, was acting against him, even Maggie felt, 
with some sa^ess, that they were not likely ever to have 
any intimacy with Philip again; the very name of Wakem 
made her father angry, and she had once heard him say 
that if that crook-backed son lived to inherit his father’s ill- 
gotten gains, there would be a curse upon him. “ Have as 
little to do with him at school as you can, my lad,” he said to 
Toxn; and the command was obeyed the more easily because 
Mr. Stelling by this time had two additional pupils; for 
though this gentleman’s rise in the world was not of that 
meteor-like rapidity which the admirers of his extemporar- 
neous eloquence had expected for a preacher whose voice 
demanded so wide a sphere, he had yet enough of grpwing 
prosperity to enable him to increase his expenditure in 
continued disproportion to his income. 

As for Tom’s school course, it went on with mill-like 
monotony, his mind continuing to move with a slow, half- 
stifled pulse in a medium of uninteresting or unintelligible 
ideas. But each vacation he brought home larger and larger 
drawings with the satiny rendering of landscape, and water- 
colours in vivid greens, together with manuscript books full 
* of exercises and problems, in which the handwriting was all 
the finer because he gave his whole mind to it. Each vaca- 
tion he brought home a new book or two, indicating his 
progress through different stages of history, Christian doc- 
trine, and Latin literature ; and that passage was not entirely 
without result, besides the possession of the books. Tom’s ear 
and tongue had become accustomed to a great many words and 
phrases which are understood to be signs of an educated con- 
dition ; and though he had never really applied his mind to 
any one of his lessons, the lessons had left a deposit of vague, 
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fragmentary, ineffectual notions. Mr. Tulliver, seeing signs 
of acquirement beyond the reach of his own criticism, bought 
it was probably all right with Tom’s education ; he observed, 
indeed, that there were no maps, and not enough “ summing ; ” 
but he made no formal complaint to Mr. Stelling. It was a 
puzzling business, this schooling ; and if he took Tom away, 
where coidd he send him with better effect ? 

By the time Tom had reached his last quarter at King’s 
Lorton, the years had made striking changes in him since the 
day we saw him returning from Mr. Jacobs’s academy. He 
was a tail youth now, carrying himself without the least awk- 
wardne.ss, and speaking without more shyness than was a be- 
coming symptom of blended diffidence and pride ; he wore his 
tail-coat and his stand-up collars, and watched the down on 
his lip with eager impatience, looking every day at his virgin 
razor, with which he had provided himself in the last holi- 
days. Philip had already left, — at the autumn quarter, — 
that he might go to the south for the winter, for the sake of 
his health j and this change helped to give Tom the unsettled, 
exultant feeling that usually belongs to the last months before 
leaving school. This quarter, too, there was some hope of his 
father's lawsuit being decided; that made the prospect of home 
more entirely pleasurable. Por Tom, who had gathered his 
view of the case from his father’s conversation, had no doubt 
that Pivart would be beaten. 

Tom had not heard anything from home for some weeks, — 
a fact which did not surprise him, for his father and mother 
were not apt to manifest their affection in unnecessary letters, 
— when, to his great surprise, on the morning of a dark, cold 
day near the end of Hovember, he was told, soon after entering 
the study at nine o’clock, tliat his sister was in the drawing- 
room. It was Mrs. Stelling who had come into the study to 
tell him, and she left him to enter the drawing-room alone. 

Maggie, too, was tall now, with braided and coiled hair; 
she was almost as tall as Tom, though she was only thirteen ; 
and she really looked older than he did at that moment. She 
had thrown off her bonnet, her heavy braids were pushed back 
from her forehead, as if it would not bear that extra load, and 
her young face had a strangely worn look, as her eyes turned 
anxiously towards the door. When Tom entered she did not 
speak, but only went up to him, put her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him earnestly. He was used to various moods 
of hers, and felt no alarm at the unusual seriousness of her 
greeting. 
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‘‘ Why, how is it you ’re come so early this cold mni-tiing 
Maggie ? Did jmu come in the gig ? ” said Tom, as she 
backed towards the sofa, and drew him to her side. 

“Ho, I came by the coach. I’ve walked from the turn- 
pike.” 

“ But how is it you ’re not at school ? The holidays have 
not begun yet ? ” 

“ Father wanted me at home,” said Maggie, with a sUght 
trembling of the lip. “ I came home three or four days ago.” 

“ Is n’t mj' father well ? ” said Tom, rather anxiously. 

“Hot qnite,” said Maggie. “He’s very unhappy, Tom 
The lawsuit is ended, and I came to tell you because I 
thought it would be better for you to know it before you 
came home, and I did n’t like only to send you a letter.” 

“My father has n’t lost ? ” said Tom, hastily, springing from 
the sofa, and standing before Maggie with his hands suddenly 
thrust in his pockets. 

“ Yes, dear Tom,” said Maggie, looking up at him with 
trembling. 

Tom was silent a minute or two, with his eyes fixed on the 
floor. Then he said, — 

“My father will have to pay a good deal of money, then?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, rather faintly. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Tom, bravely, not trans- 
lating the loss of a large sum of money into any tangible 
results. “But my father’s very much vexed, I daresay?” 
he added, looking at Maggie, and thinking that her agitated 
face was only part of her girlish way of taking things. 

“Yes,” said Maggie, again faintly. Then, urged to fuller 
speech by Tom’s freedom from apprehension, she said loudly 
and rapidly, as if the words would burst from her, “Oh, Tom, 
he wall lose the mill and the land and everything ; he will have 
nothing left.” 

Tom’s eyes flashed out one look of surprise at her, before 
he turned pale, and trembled visibly. He said nothing, hut 
sat down on the sofa again, looking vaguely out of the oppo 
site window. 

Anxiety about the future had never entered Tom’s mind 
His father had always ridden a good horse, kejit a good house, 
and had the cheerful, confident air of a man who has plenty ol 
property to fall back upon. Tom had never dreamed that his 
father would “fail ; ” that was a form of misfortune which he 
had always heard spoken of as a deep disgrace, and disgrace 
iv.as an idea that he could not associate with any of his rela 
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tiona, leaat of all with his father. A proud sense of family 
respectability was part of the very air Tom had been born and 
brought up in. He knew there were people in St. egg’s who 
made a show without money to support it, and he had always 
heard such people spoken of by his own friends with contempt 
and reprobation. He had a strong belief, which was a life-long 
habit, and required no definite evidence to rest on, that his 
father could spend a great deal of money if he chose ; and 
since his education at Mr. Stelling’s had given him a more ex- 
pensive view of life, he had often thought that when he got 
older he would make a figure in the world, with his horse and 
dogs and saddle, and other accoutrements of a fine young man, 
and show himself equal to any of his contemporaries at St. 
egg’s, who might consider themselves a grade above him in 
society, because their fathers were professional men, or had 
large oil-mills. As to the prognostics and headshaking of his 
aunts and uncles, they had never produced the least effect on 
him, except to make him think that aunts and uncles were 
disagreeable society 5 he had heard them find fault in much 
the same way as long as he could remember. His father knew 
better than they did. 

The down had come cn Tom’s lip, yet his thoughts and ex- 
pectations had been hitherto only the reproduction, in changed 
forms, of the boyish dreams in which he had lived three years 
ago. He was awakened now with a violent shock. 

Maggie was frightened at Tom’s pale, trembling silence. 
There was something else to tell him, — something worse. 
She threw her arms round him at last, and said, wiQi a half 
sob, — 

“Oh, Tom — dear, dear Tom, don’t fret too much; try and 
bear it well.” 

Tom turned his cheek passively to meet her entreating 
kisses, and there gathered a moisture in his eyes, which he 
just rubbed away with his hand. The action seemed to rouse 
him, for he shook himself and said, “ I shall go home with you, 
Maggie. Did n’t my father say I was to go ? " 

“ No, Tom, father did n’t wish it.” said Maggie, her anxiely 
about Ais feeling helping her to master her agitation. What 
viould he do when she told him all ? “ But mother wants you 
to come, — • poor mother ! — she cries so. Oh, Tom, it ’s very 
dreadful at home.” 

Maggie’s lips grew whiter, and she began to tremble almost 
as Tom had done. The two poor things clung closer to each 
other, both trembling, — the one at an unshapen fear, the other 
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at the image of a terrible certainty. When Maggie spoke, it 
was hardly above a whisper. 

“ And — and — poor father — ” 

Maggie could not utter it. But the suspense was intolerable 
to Tom. A vague idea of going to prison, as a consequence of 
debt, was the shape his fears had begun to take. 

“ Where ’s my father ? ” he said impatiently. “ Tell me, 
Maggie.” 

“ He 's at home,” said Maggie, finding it easier to reply to 
that question. “But,” she £^ded, after a pause, “not him- 
self — he fell off his horse. He has known nobody but me 
ever since — he seems to have lost his senses. 0 father, 
father — ” 

With these last words, Maggie’s sobs burst forth with the 
more violence for the previous struggle against them. Tom 
felt that pressure of the heart Avhicli forbids tears ; he had no 
distinct vision of their troubles as Maggie had, who had been 
at home ; he only felt the crushing weight of what seemed un- 
mitigated misfortune. He tightened his arm almost convul- 
sively round Maggie as she sobbed, but his face looked rigid 
and tearless, his eyes blank, — as if a black curtain of cloud 
had suddenly fallen on his path. 

But Maggie soon checked herself abruptly ; a single thought 
had acted on her like a staitling sound. 

“We must set out, Tom, we must not stay. Father will 
miss me ; we must be at the turnpike at ten to meet the 
coach.” She said this with hasty decision, rubbing her eyes, 
and rising to seize her bonnet. 

Tom at once felt the same impulse, and rose too. “Waits 
minute, Maggie,” he said. “I must speak to Mr. Stalling, and 
then we ’ll go.” 

He thought he must go to the study where the pupils were; 
but on his way he met Mr. Stelling, who had heard from his 
wife that Maggie appeared to be in trouble when she asked for 
her brother, and now that he thought the brother and sister 
had been alone long enough, was coming to inquire and offer 
his sympathy. 

“Please, sir, T must go home,” Tom said abruptly, as he 
met Mr. Stelling in the passage. “ I must go back with my 
sister directly. My father’s lost his lawsuit — he’s lost all 
his property — and he’s very Ul.” 

Mr. Stelling felt like a kind-hearted man; he foresaw a 
probable money loss for himself, but this had no appreciable 
share in his feeling, while he looked with grave pity at the 
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brother and sister for whom youth and sorrow had begun 
together. When he knew how Maggie had come, and how 
eager she was to get home again, he hurried their departure, 
only whispering something to Mrs. Stellmg, who had followed 
him, and who immediately left the i-oom. 

Tom and Maggie were standing on the door-step, ready to set 
out, when Mrs. Stelling came with a little basket, which she 
hung on Maggie’s arm, saying, “Do remember to eat some- 
tiling on the way, dear.” Maggie’s heart went out towards 
this woman whom she had never liked, and she kissed her 
silently. It was the first sign within the poor child of that 
new sense which is the gift of sorrow, — that susceptibility to 
the bare ofiices of humanity which raises them into a bond of 
loving fellowship, as to haggard men among the icebergs the 
mere presence of an ordinary comrade stirs the deep fountains 
of affection. 

Mr. Stelling put his hand on Tom’s shoulder and said, “ God 
bless you, my boy ; let me know how you gel on.” Then he 
pressed Maggie’s hand ; but there were no audible good-byes. 
Tom had so often thought how joyful he should be the day he 
left school “ for good ! ” And now his school years seemed 
like a holiday that had come to an end. 

The two slight youthful figiu-es soon grew indistinct on the 
distant road, — were soon lost behind the projecting hedgerow. 

They had gone forth together into their new life of sorrow, 
and they would never more see the sunshine undimmed by 
remembered cares. They had entered the thorny wilderness, 
and the golden gates of their childhood had for ever closed 
behind them. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

WHAT HAD HAPHEHBD AT HOME. 

Whbh Mr. Tulliver first knew the tact that the lawsuit was 
decided against him, and that Pivart and Wakem were tri- 
umphant, every one who happened to observe him at the time 
thought that, for so confident and hot-tempered a man, lie 
bore the blow remarkably well. He thought so himself ; he 
thought ho was going to show that if Wakem or anybody else 
considered him crushed, they would find themselves mistaken. 
He could not refuse to see tliat the costs of this protracted 
suit would take more than he possessed to pay them ; but he 
appeared to himself to be full of expedients by which he 
could ward off any results but such as were tolerable, and 
could avoid the appearance of breaking down in the world. 
All the obstinacy and defiance of his nature, driven out of 
their old channel, found a vent for themselves in the imme- 
diate formation of plans by which he rvould meet his diffi- 
culties, and remain Mr. Tulliver of Dorlcote Mill in spite of 
them. There was such a rush of projects in his brain, that it 
was no wonder his face was flushed when he came away from 
his talk with his attorney, Mr. Gore, and mounted his horse 
to ride home from Lindnm. There was Furley, who held the 
mortgage on the land, — a reasonable fellow, who would see 
his own interest, Mr. Tulliver was convinced, and who would 
be glad not only to purchase the whole estate, including the 
mill and homestead, but would accept Mr. Tulliver as tenant, 
and be willing to advance money to be repaid with high 
interest out of the profits of the business, which would be 
made over to him, Mr. Tulliver only taking enough barely to 
maintain himself and his family. "Wlio would neglect such a 
profitable investment ? Certainly not Furley, for Mr. Tulliver 
had determined that Furley should meet his plans with the 
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utmost alacrity ; aud there aie men whose brains have not yet 
been dangerously heated by the loss of a lawsuit, who are apt 
to see in their own interest or desires a motive for other men’s 
actions. There was no doubt (in the miller’s mind) that Pur- 
ley would do just what was desirable; and if he did — why, 
things would not be so very nmdi worse. Mr. Tulliver and 
his family must live more meagrely and humbly, but it would 
only be till the profits of the business had paid olt hurley’s 
advances, and that might be while Mr. Tullii er had stili a 
good many years of life before him. It was eleav that the 
costs of the suit could be piud 1101110111 his being obliged to 
turn out of bis old place, u:id look like a ruined man. It 
was certainly an awkward moniont in bn alfdiis There was 
that suretisiup for poor lidey. who bad died suddenly last 
April, and left lus fi-iend saddled with a debt of tw a hundred 
and fifty jxiunds, — a fact which had helped to 111 ike Mi;. Ilhii- 
liver’s banking book less pleas.int reading tiian a man mi^^ 
desire towards Christmas. Well ! he had never been one ^ 
those pool -spirited sneaks who would refuse to give a helpBi|;;i 
hand to a fellow-traveller in this puzzling world. The real^ 
vexatious business was the fact that some months ago the 
creditor who had lent him the five hinicb-ed pounds to repay 
Mrs. Glegg had become uneasy about his monej (sot on by 
Wakem, of course), and Mr. ISilliier, still coutideut that he 
should gain Lis suit, and finding it eminently ineoni enient 
to raise the sabl sum until thiit desirable issue had taken 
place, had rashly acceded to the demand that he .should give 
a bill of sale on his household lurnitnii* and some otlior 
effects, as security in lieu oi the bond. It was all one, he had 
said to himself; lie should soon p,ij off the nionev. iind there 
was no harm in giving that secniity any more than another. 
But now the consequences of this bill of sale occurred to him 
in a new light, and he remembered that the time w'as close at 
hand when it nmdd be enforced unless the money were 
repaid. Two months ago he would have declared stoutly that 
be would never be beholden to his wife’s friends ; but now he 
told himself as stoutly that it was nothing but right and 
natural that Bessy should go to the Bullets and explain the 
thing to them; they would liardly let Bessy’s furniture be 
sold, and it might be security to ruUct if ho advanced the 
money,— there would, after all, be no gift or favom- in the 
matter. Mr. TuIIivf’r ivould never liave a-sked for anything 
from so poor-s]iirited a feUow W himself, but Bessy might do 
so if slie hkerl. 
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It is precisely the proudest and most obstinate men who 
are the most liable to shift their position and contradict them- 
selves in this sudden manner ; everything is easier to them 
than to face the simple fact that they have been thoroughly 
defeated, and must begin life anew. And Mr. TuUiver, 3011 
perceive, though nothing more than a superior miller and 
maltster, was as proud and obstinate as if he had been a vwy 
lofty personage, in whom such dispositions might bo a source 
of that conspicuous, far-echoing tragedy, which sweeps the 
stage in regal robes, and makes the dullest chronicler sublime. 
The pride and obstinacy of millers and other insignificant 
people, whom you pass uunoticingly on the road every day', 
have their tragedy too ; but it is of that unwept, hidden sort 
that goes on from generation to generation, and leaves no 
record, — such tragedy, perhaps, as lies in the conflicts of 
young souls, hungry for joy, under a lot made suddenly hard 
to them, under the dreariness of a home where the morning 
brings no promise with it, and where the unexpectant discon- 
tent of worn and disappointed parents weighs on the children 
like a damp, thick air, in which all the functions of life are 
depressed j or such tragedy as lies in the slow or sudden death 
that follows on a bruised passion, though it may be a death 
that finds only a parish funeral. There are certain animals to 
which tenacity of position is a law of life, — they can never 
flourish again, after a single wrench : and there are certain 
human beings to whom predominance is a law of life, — they 
can only sustain humiliation so long as they can refuse to be- 
lieve in it, and, in their own conception, predominate still. 

Mr. Tulliver was still predominating, in his own imagination, 
as he approached St. Ogg's, through which he had to pass on 
his way homeward. But what was it that suggested to him, 
as he saw the Laceham coach entering the town, to follow it to 
the coach-office, and get the clerk there to write a letter, rfr 
quiring Maggie to come home the very next day ? Mr. Tulli- 
ver's own hand shook too much under his excitement for him 
to write himself, and he wanted the letter to be given to the 
coachman to deliver at Miss Firniss’s school in the morning. 
There was a craving which he would not account for to him- 
self, to have Maggie near him, without delay, — ahe must 
come hack by tbe coach to-morrow. 

To Mrs. Tulliver, when he got home, he would admit no dif- 
ficulties, and scolded down her burst of grief on hearing that 
the lawsuit was lost, hy angry assertions that there was noth- 
ing to grieve about. He said nothing to her that night about 
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the bill of sale and the application to Mrs. Pullet, for he had 
kept her in ignorance of the nature of that transaction, and 
had explained the necessity for taking an inventory of the 
goods as a matter connected with his wiU, The possession of 
a wife conspicuously one’s inferior in intellect is, like other 
high privileges, attended with a few inconveniences, and, 
among the rest, with the occasional necessity for using a 
little deception. 

The next day Mr. Tulliver was again on horseback in the 
afternoon, on his way to Mr. (lore’s office at St. Ogg’s. Gore 
was to have seen Purley in the morning, and to have sounded 
him in relation to Mr. Tulliver’s affairs. Bub he had not gone 
2ialf-way when ho met a clerk from Mr. Gore's office, who was 
bringing a letter to Mr. Tulliver. Mr. Gore had been pre- 
vented by a sudden call of business from waiting at his office 
to see Mr. Tulliver, according to appointment, but would be at 
his office at eleven to-morrow morning, and meanwhile had 
sent some important information by letter. 

“ Oh ! ” said Mr. Tulliver, taking the letter, but not opening 
it. “ Then tell Gore I ’ll see him to-morrow at eleven ; ” and 
he turned his horse. 

The clerk, struck with Sir. Tulliver’s glistening, excited 
glance, looked after him for a few moments, aird then rode 
away. The reading of a letter was not the affair of an 
instant to Mr. Tulliver ; he took in the sense of a statement 
very slowly through the medium of written or even printed 
characters ; so he had put the letter in his pocket, thinking he 
would open it in his arm-chair at home. But by-and-by it 
occurred to him that there might be something in the letter 
Mrs. Tulliver must not know about, and if so, it would be 
better to keep it out of her sight altogether. He stopped his 
horse, took out the letter, and read it. It was only a short 
letter ; the substance was, that Mr. Gore had ascertained, 
on secret but sure authority, that Furley had been lately 
much straitened ior money, and had parted with his secu- 
rities, — among the rest, the mortgage on Mr. Tulliver’s 
property, which he had transferred to Wakem. 

In half an hour after this Mr. Tulliver’s own waggoner 
found him lying by the roadside insensible, with an open 
letter near him, and his grey horse snuffing uneasily about 
him. 

When Maggie reached home that evening, in obedience 
to her father’s call, he was no longer insensible. About an 
hour before he had become conscious, and after vague, vacant 
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looks around him, had muttered something about “ a letter,” 
which he presently repeated impatiently. At the instance of 
Mr. Turnbull, the medical man. Gore’s letter was brought 
and laid on the bed, and the previous impatience seemed to be 
allayed The stricken man lay for some time with his eyes 
fixed on the letter, as if he were trying to knit up his thoughts 
by its help. But presently a new wave of memory seemed to 
have come and swept the other away ; he turned his eyes from 
the letter to the door, and after looking uneasily, as if &tri\iiig 
to see something his eyes were too dim for, he said, “ The little 
wench.” 

He repeated the words impatiently from time to time, ap- 
pearing entirely unconscious of everything except this one 
importunate want, aud giving no sign of knowing his wile 
or any one else ; and poor Mrs. Tulliver, her feeble faculties 
almost paralysed by this sudden accumulation of troubles, 
went backwards and forwards to the gate to see if the 
Laceham coach were coming, though it was not yet time. 

But it came at last, and set down the poor anxious girl, 
no longer the “little wench,” except to her father’s fond 
memory. 

“ Oh, mother, what is the matter ? ” Maggie said, with pale 
lips, as her mother came towards her crying. She didn't 
think her father ivas ill, because the letter had come at his 
dictation from the office at St. Ogg’s. 

But Mr. Turnbull came now to meet her ; a medical man is 
the good angel of the troubled house, and Maggie ran towards 
the kind old friend, whom she remembered as long as she 
could remember anything, with a trembling, questioning look. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself too much, my dear,” he said, taking 
her hand. “ Your father has had a sudden attack, aud has not 
quite recovered his memory. But he has been asking for you, 
and it will do him good to see you. Keep as quiet as you can ; 
take oft your things, and come up-stairs with me.” 

Maggie obeyed, with that terrible beating of the heart which 
makes existence seem simply a painful pulsation. The veiy 
quietness with which Mr. Turnbull spoke had frightened her sus- 
ceptible imagination. Her father’s eyes were still turned uneas- 
ily towards the door when she entered aud met the strange, 
yearning, helpless look that had been seeking her in vain. AVith 
a sudden flash and movement, he raised himself iu the bed ; she 
rushed towards him, and clasped him with agonised kisses. 

Poor child ! it was very early for her to know one of those 
supreme moments in life when all we have hoped or delighted 
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in, ail we can dread or endure, falls away from our regara as 
insignificant; is lost, like a trivial memory, in that simple, 
primitive love which knits us to the beings who have been 
nearest to us, in their times of helplessness or of anguish. 

But tliat flash of recognition had been too great a strain on 
the father’s bruised, enfeebled powers. He sank back again 
in renewed insensibility and rigidity, which lasted for many 
hours, and was only broken by a flickering return of conscious- 
ness, in which he took passively everything that was given to 
him, and seemed to have a sort of infantine satisfaction in 
Maggie’s near presence, — such satisfaction as a baby has when 
it is returned to the nurse’s lap. 

Mrs. Ttdliver sent for her sisters, and there was much wail- 
ing and lifting up of hands below stairs. Both uncles and 
aunts saw that the ruin of Bessy and her family was as com- 
plete as they had ever foreboded it, and there was a general 
family sense that a judgment had fallen on Mr. Tulliver, 
which it would be an impiety to counteract by too much kind- 
ness. But Maggie heard little of this, seaicely ever leaving 
her father’s bedside, where she sat opposite him with her 
hand on his. Mrs. Tulliver wanted to have Tom fetched 
home, and seemed to be thinking more of her boy even than 
of her husband ; but tlie aunts and uncles opposed this. Tom 
«as better at school, since Mr. Turnbull said there was no 
immediate danger, he believed. But at the end of the second 
day, when Maggie had become more accustomed to her father’s 
fits of insensibility, and to the expectation that he would 
revive from them, the thought of Tom had become urgent 
with her too ; and when her mother sate crying at night and 
saying, “ My poor hul — it ’s nothing but right he should come 
home,” Maggie said, “Let me go for him, and tell him, 
mother; I’ll go to-morrow morning if father doesn't know 
me and want me. It would be so hard for Tom to come home 
and not know anything about it beforehand.” 

And the next morning Maggie went, as we have seen. Kit 
ting on the coach on their way home, the brother and sister 
talked to each other in sad, interrupted whispers. 

“They say Mr. Wakem has got a mortgage or something on 
the land, Tom,” said Maggie. “ It was the letter with that 
news in it that made father ill, they think.” 

“ I believe that scoundrel ’s been planning all along to ruin 
my father,” said Tom, leaping from the vaguest impressions 
to a definite conclusion. “ I ’ll make him feel for it when I ’m 
a man. Mind you never speak to Philip again.” 
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“Oh, Tom!” said Maggie, in a tone of sad remonstrance; 
but she had no spirit to dispute anything then, still less to 
vex Tom by opposing him. 


CHAPTEE 11. 

MSS. TULLIVES’S TEBAPHIM, OS HOUSEHOLD GODS. 

Wheh the coach set doivn Tom and Maggie, it was five 
hours since she had started from home, ami she was thinking 
with some trembling that her father had perhaps missed her, 
and asked for “ the little wench ” in vain. She thought of no 
other change that might have happened. 

She hurried along the gravel-walk and entered the house 
before Tom ; but in the entrance she ivas startled by a strong 
smell of tobacco. The parlour door was ajar; that was 
where the smell came from. It was very strange ; could any 
visitor be smoking at a tune like this? Was her mother 
there ? If so, she must be told that Tom was come. Maggie, 
after this pause of surprise, was only in the act of opening 
the door when Tom came up, and they both looked into the 
parlour together. There was a coarse, dingy man, of whose 
face Tom had some vague recollection, sitting in his father’s 
chair, smoking, with a jug and glass beside him. 

The truth flashed on Tom’s mind in an instant. To “ have 
the bailiil in the house,” and “to be sold up,” were phrases 
which he had been used to, even as a little boy ; they were 
part of the dis'jrace and misery of “failing,” of losing all 
one’s money, and being ruined, — sinking into the condition of 
poor working jjeople. It seemed only natural this should 
happen, since his father had lost all his property, and he 
thonghl of no more special cause for this particular form of 
mistortune than the loss of the lawsuit. But the immediate 
presence of this disgrace was so much keener an experience to 
Tom than the worst form of apprehension, that he felt at this 
moment as if his real trouble hatl only just begun ; it was a 
touch on the irritated nerve compared with its spontaneous 
dull aching. 

“ How do you do, sir ? ” said the man, taking the pipe out 
of his mouth, with rough, embarrassed civility. The two 
young startled faces made him a little uncomfortable. 
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But Tom turned away hastily without speaking ; the sight 
was too hateful. Maggie had not understood the appearance 
of this stranger, as Tom had. She followed him, whispering, 
“ Who can it be, Tom ? What is the matter ? ” Then, with 
a sudden undefined dread lest this stranger might have some- 
thing to do with a change in her father, she rushed up-stairs, 
cheeking herself at the bedroom door to throw off her bonnet, 
and enter on tiptoe. All was silent there; her father was 
lying, heedless of everything aronnd him, with his eyes closed 
as when she had left him. A servant was there, but not her 
mother. 

“ Where ’s my mother ? ” she whispered. The servant did 
not know. 

Maggie hastened out, and said to Tom, “Father is lying quiet ; 
let us go and look for my mother. I wonder where she is.” 

Mrs. TuUiver was not down-stairs, not in any of the bed- 
rooms. There was but one room below the attic which 
Maggie had left unsearched; it was the store-room, where 
her mother kept all her linen and all the precious “best 
things ” that were only unwrapped and brought out on special 
occasions. Tom, preceding Maggie as they returned along 
the passage, opened the door of this room, and immediately 
said, “ Mother I ” 

Mrs. TuUiver was seated there with all her laid-up treas- 
ures. One of the linen chests was open; the silver teapot 
was unwrapped from its many folds of paper, and the best 
china was laid out on the top of the closed linen-chest ; spoons 
and skewers and ladles were spread in rows on the shelves ; 
and the poor woman was shaking her head and weeping, 
with a bitter tension of the mouth, over the mark, “ Elizabeth 
Dodson,” on the corner of some tablecloths she held in 
her lap. 

She dropped them, and started up as Tom spoke. 

“ Oh, my boy, my boy ! ” she said, clasping him round the 
neck. “ To think as I should live to see this day ! We 're 
ruined — everything 's going to be sold up — to think as your 
father should ha’ married me to bring me to this ! We ’ve 
got nothing — we shaU be beggars — we must go to the 
workhouse — ” 

She kissed him, then seated herself again, and took another 
tablecloth on her lap, unfolding it a little way to look at 
the pattern, while the children stood by in mute wretchedness, 
their minds quite filled for the moment with the words 
“beggars’’ and “workhouse.” 
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“To think o’ these cloths as I spun myself,” she went on, 
lifting things out and turning them over with an excitement 
all the more strange and piteous because the stout blond 
woman was usually so passive, — if she had been ruffled before, 
it was at the surface merely, — “ and Job Haxey wove ’em, and 
broT^ht the piece home on his back, as I remember standing 
at the door and seeing him come, before I ever thought o’ 
marrying your father ! And the pattern as I chose myself, 
and bleached so beautiful, and I marked ’em so as nobody 
ever saw such marking, — they must cut the cloth to get it 
out, for it’s a particular stitch. And they’re all to be sold, 
and go into strange people’s houses, and perhaps be cut with 
the knives, and wore out before I’m dead. You’ll never 
have one of ’em, my boy,” she said, looking up at Tom with her 
eyes full of tears, “ and 1 meant ’em for you. I wanted you 
to have all o’ tliis pattern. Maggie could have had the large 
check — it never shows so well when the dishes are on it.” 

Tom was touched to the quick, but there was an angry 
reaction immediately. His face flushed as he said, — 

“ But will my aunts let them be sold, mother ? Do they 
know about it ? They’ll never let your linen go, will they? 
Haven’t you sent to them?” 

“ Yes, I sent Luke directly they ’d put the bailies in, and 
your aunt Pullet’s been — and, oh dear, oh dear, she cries so 
and says your father ’s disgraced my family and made it the 
talk o’ the country; and she’ll buy the spotted cloths for 
herself, because she’s never had so many as .she wanted 
o’ that pattern, and they sha’n’t go to strangers, but she ’s got 
more checks a’ready nor she can do with.” (Here Mrs. 
Tulliver began to lay back the tablecloths in the chest, fold- 
ing and stroking them automatically.) “And your imole 
Glegg ’s been too, and he says things must be bought in for 
us to lie down on, but he must talk to your aunt ; and they ’re 
all coming to consult. But I know they’ll none of ’em take 
my chany,” she added, turning towards the cups and saucers, 
“ for they all found fault with ’em when I bought ’em, ’cause 
o’ the small gold sprig all over ’em, between the flowers. 
But there ’s none of ’em got better chany, not even your aunt 
Pullet herself ; and I bought it wi’ my own money as I ’d 
saved ever since I was turned fifteen; and the silver tea- 
pot, too, — your father never paid for ’em. And to think 
as he should ha’ married me, and brought me to this.” 

Mrs. Tulliver burst out crymg afresh, and she sobbed with 
her handkerchief at her eyes a few moments, but then r'‘mov 
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ing icj she said in a deprecating way, still half sobbing, as if 
she were called upon to speak before she could command her 
voice, — 

"And I did say to him times and times, ‘Whativer you do, 
don’t go to law, ’ and what more could I do ? 1 ’ve had to 
sit by while my ow.u fortin ’s been spent, and what should ha’ 
been my children’s, too. You ’ll hp,ve niver a penny, my boy 
— but it is n’t your poor mother’s fault.” 

She put out one arm towards Tom, looking up at him 
piteously with her helpless, childish blue eyes. The poor lad 
went to her and kissed iier, and she clung to him. For the 
first time Tom thought of his father with some reproach. 
His iiatm-al inclination to blame, liitherto kept entirely in 
abeyance towards his father by the predisposition to think 
him always right, simply on the ground that he was Tom 
Tulliver’s father, was turned into this new channel by his 
mother’s plaints; and with his indignation against Wakein 
there began to mingle some indignation of another sort. 
Perliaps his father might have helped bringing them all down 
ill the world, and making people talk of them with contempt, 
but no one should talk long of Tom Tulliver with contempt. 
The natural strength and firiiiucss of Ills nature was beginning 
to assert itself, urged by the double stimulus of resentment 
against his aunts, and the sense that he must behave like a 
man and take care of his mother. 

“ Don’t fret, mother,” he said tenderly. “ I shall soon be 
able to get money ; I ’ll get a situation of some sort.” 

“ Bless you, my boy ! ” said Mrs. Tulliver, a little soothed. 
Then, looking round sadly, “But I shouldn't h.i’ minded so 
much if we could ha’ kept the things wi’ my name on ’em.” 

Maggie had witnessed this scene with gathering anger. 
The implied reproaches against her father — her father, who 
was lying there in a sort of living death — neutralised all her 
pity for griefs about tablecloths and china; and her anger 
on her father’s account was heightened by some egoistic 
resentment at Tom’s silent concurrence with her mother in 
shutting her out from the common calamity. She had become 
almost indifferent to her mother’s habitual depreciation of 
her, hut she was keenly alive to any sanction of it, however 
passive, that she might suspect in Tom. Poor Maggie was 
by no means made up of unalloyed devotedness, but put forth 
iMge claims for herself where she loved strongly. She burst 
out at last in an agitated, almost violent tone, “ Mother, bow 
can you talk so ; as if you cared only for things with your 
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name on, and not for what has my father’s name too ; and to 
care about anything but dear father himself ! — when he ’s lying 
there, and may never speak to us again. Tom, you ought to 
say so too ; you ought not to let any one find fault with my 
father.” 

Maggie, almost choked with mingled grief and anger, left 
the room, and took her old place on her father’s bed. Her 
heart went out to him with a stronger movement than ever, 
at the thought that people would blame hun. Maggie hated 
blame ; she had been blamed all her life, and nothing had 
come of it but evil tempers. Her father had always defended 
and excused her, and her loving remembrance of his tender- 
ness was a force within her that would enable her to do or 
bear anything for his sake. 

Tom was a little shocked at Maggie’s outburst, — telling 
him as well as his mother uhat it was right to do! She 
ought to have learned better than have those hectoring, assum- 
ing manners, by this time. But he presently went into his 
father’s room, and the sight there touched him in a way that 
effaced the slighter impressions of the previous hour. When 
Maggie saw how he was moved, she went to him and put her 
arm round his neck as he sat by the bed, and the two childi-en 
forgot everything else in the sense that they had one father 
and one sorrow. 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE FAMILY COUNCIL. 

It was at eleven o’clock the next morning that the aimts 
and uncles came to hold their consultation. The fire was 
lighted in the large parlour, and poor Mrs. Tulliver, with a 
confused impression that it was a great occasion, like a fune- 
ral, unbagged the bell-rope ta.ssel.s, and unpinned the curtains, 
adjusting them in proper folds, looking round and shaking 
her head sadly at the polished tops and legs of the tables, 
which sister Pullet herself could not accuse of insufficient 
brightness. 

Mr. Deane was not coming, he was away on business ; but 
Mrs. Deane appeared punctually in that handsome new gig 
with the head to it, and the livery-servant driving it, which 
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had thrown so clear a light on several traits in her character 
to some of her female friends in St. Ogg’s. Mr. Deane had 
been advancing in the world as rapidly as Mr. Tiilliver had 
being going down in it j and in Mrs. Deane’s house the Dod- 
son linen and plate were beginning to hold quite a subordinate 
position, as a mere supplement to the handsomer articles of 
the same kind, purchased in recent years, — a change which had 
caused an occasional coolness in the sisterly intercourse be- 
tween her and Mrs. Glegg, who felt that Susan was getting 
“like the rest,” and there would soon he little of the true 
Dodson spii-it surviving except in herself, and, it might be 
hoped, in those nephews who supported the Dodson name on 
the family land, far away in the Wolds. People who live at a 
distance are naturally less faulty than those immediately under 
our own eyes ; and it seems superfluous, when we consider the 
remote geographical position of the Ethiopians, and how very 
little the Greeks had to do with them, to inquire further why 
Homer calls them “ blameless.” 

Mrs. Deane was the first to arrive ; and when she had taken 
her seat, in the large parlour, Mrs. Tulliver came down to her 
with her comely face a little distorted, nearly as it would have 
been if she had been crying. She was not a woman who could 
shed abundant tears, except in moments when the prospect of 
losing her furniture became unusrrally vivid, but she felt bow 
unfitting it was to be quite calm under present circumstances. 

“ Oh, sister, what a world this is ! ” she exclaimed as she 
entered; “what trouble, oh dear!” 

Mrs. Deane was a thin-lipped woman, who made small well- 
considered speeches on peculiar occasions, repeating them after- 
wards to her husband, and asking him if she had not spoken 
very properly. 

“Yes, sister,” she said deliberately, “this is a changing 
world, and we don’t know to-day what may happen to-morrow. 
But it ’s right to be prepared for all things, and if trouble ’s 
sent, to remember as it is n’t sent wdthout a cause. I ’in very 
sorry for you as a sister, and if the doctor orders jelly for Mr. 
Tulliver, I hope you’ll let me know. I’ll send it willingly; 
for it is but right he should have proper attendance while 
he’s ill.” 

“Thank you, Susan,” said Mrs. Tulliver, rather faintly, 
withdrawing her fat hand from her sister’s thin one. “ But 
there ’s been no talk o’ jelly yet.” Then after a moment’s 
pause she added, “There’s a dozen o’ cut jelly -glasses ui> 
stairs — I shall never put jelly into ’em no more. ’ 
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Her voice was rather agitated as slie uttered the last words, 
but the sound of wheels diverted her thoughts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Glegg were come, and were almost immediately followed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Pullet. 

Mrs Pullet entered crying, as a compendious mode, at all 
times, of expressing what were her views of life in general, 
and what, in brief, were the opinions she held conceridng the 
particular case before her. 

Mrs. Glegg had on her fuzziest front, and garments which 
appeared to have had a recent resurrection from rather a creasy 
form of burial j a costume selected with the high moral purpose 
of instilling perfect humility into Bessy and her children. 

*'Mrs. G., won’t you come nearer the lire?” said her hus- 
band, unwilling to take the more comfortable seat without 
offering it to her. 

‘"You see I’ve seated myself here, Mr. Glegg,” returned 
this superior woman ; “ you can roast yourself, if you 
like.” 

'• Well,” said Mr. Glegg, seating himself good-humouredly, 
“ and how ’s the poor man up-stairs ? ” 

“Dr. Turnbull thought him a deal better this morning,” said 
Mrs. Tiilliver ; “he took more notice, and spoke tome; but 
he’s never known Tom yet, — looks at the poor lad as if he 
was a stranger, though he said something once about Tom 
and the pony. The doctor says his memory ’s gone a long way 
back, and he does n’t know Tom because he ’s thinking of him 
when he was little. Eh dear, eh dear ! ” 

“ I doubt it 's the water got on his brain,” said aunt Pullet, 
turning round from adjusting her cap in a melancholy way at 
the piei -glass. “ It ’s much if he ever gets up again ; and if he 
does, he ’ll most like be childish, as Mr. Carr was, poor man ! 
They fed him with a spoon as if he ’d been a habby for three 
year. He ’d quite lost the use of his limbs ; but then he ’d got 
a Bath chair, and somebody to draw him ; and that ’s what you 
won’t have, I doubt, Bessy.” 

“Sister Pullet,” said Mrs. Glegg, severely, “if I under- 
stand right, we ’ve come together this morning to advise and 
consult about what’s to be done in this disgrace as has fallen 
upon the family, and not to talk o’ people as don’t belong to us. 
Mr. CaiT was none of our blood, nor noways connected with 
us, as I’ve ever beared.’’ 

“ Sister Glegg,” said Mrs. Pullet, in a pleading tone, draw- 
ing on her gloves again, and stroking the fingers in an agitated 
manner, “if you’ve got an vthing disrespectful to say o’ Mr. 
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Carr, 1 do beg of you as you won’t say it to me. I know 
what he was,” she added, with a sigh ; his breath was short 
to that degree as you could hear Mm two rooms off.” 

“Sophy!’’ said Mrs. Glegg. with indiguaut disgust, “you 
do talk o’ people’s complaints till it 's quite undeceiit But I 
say again, as I said before, I didn’t come away Jroin home to 
talk about acquaintance, whether they ’d short breath or long. 
If we are n’t come together for one to hear what the other 
’ull do to save a sister and her children troiu the parish, I 
shall go back. One can’t act without the other, 1 siqipose ; it 
is n’t to be expected as / sdiould do everything.’’ 

“Well, Jane,’’ said Mrs. Pullet, “I don’t see as you’ve 
been so very forrard at doing. So far as I know, this is the 
first time as here you ’ve been, siuee it ’s been known as the 
bailiff’s in the house; and I was here jesterday, and looked 
at all Bessy’s linen and things, and I told her I ’d buy in the 
spotted tablecloths. I couldn’t speak iairer; for as for the 
teapot as she does n’t want to go out o’ the family, it stands 
to sense I can’t do with two silver ti'apots. not if it hadn't a 
straight spout, but the sjiotted dam, ask 1 was allays fond on.” 

“I Irish it could be managed so as my te-ipot and chany 
and the best castors need n’t lie put up for sale,” said poor 
Mrs. Tulliver, beseechingly, “and the sugar-tongs, the first 
things ever I bought.” 

“But that can’t be helped, you know.” said Mr. Glegg. “If 
one o’ the family chooses to buy ’em in, they can, but one thing 
must he bid for as well as anotliei.” 

“And it isn’t to be looked for,’’ .said uncle Pullet, with 
unwonted independence of idea, “ as your own family should 
pay more for things nor limy ’ll fcteli. They may go for an 
old song by auction.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver. “to think o’ my 
chany being sold i’ that w.ay, and I bought it when I was 
married, just as you did yours, .Taiie and Sojdiy; and I know 
you didn’t like mine, beeause o’ the .sprig, but I was fond of 
it; and there’s never been a bit broke, toi I ’ve washed it my- 
self; and there’s the tulips on the i ups, and tlie roses, as 
any^dy might go and look at ’em for jilefisure. You wouldn’t 
like yottr chany to go for an old song and be broke to pieces, 
though yours has got no colour in it. Jane, — it’s .all white and 
fluted, and did n’t eosl, so raiieh as mine. And there ’s the 
castors, sister Deane, I can’t think but you ’d like to have the 
castors, for I’ve heard you say they’re pretty.” 

••Well, I'lc no object’ -m to buy some of the best things,” 
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said Mrs. Deane, ratlier loftily; “we can do with extra things 
in our house.” 

“ Best things ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Glegg, with severity, which 
had gathered intensity from her long silence. “ It drives me 
past patience to hear you all talking o’ hest things, and buy- 
ing in this, that, and the other, such as silver and chany. You 
must bring your mind to your circumstances, Bessy, and not 
be thinking o’ silver and chany ; but whether you shall get so 
much as a flock-bed to lie on, and a blanket to cover you, and a 
stool to sit on. You must remember, if you get ’em, it ’ll be 
because your frieuds have bought ’em for you, for jmu ’re de- 
pendent upon them for everything; for your husband lies 
there helpless, and has n’t gor a penny i’ the world to call his 
o-wn. And it ’s for your own good 1 say this, for it ’s right 
you should feel what your state is, and what disgrace your 
husband ’s brought on your oAvn family, as you ’ve got to look 
to for everything, and be humble iu your mind.” 

Mrs. Glegg paused, for speaking with much energy for 
the good of others is naturallv exhausting. Mrs. Tulliver, 
always borne down by the family predominance of sister 
Jane, who had made her wear the yoke of a j’^ouuger sister 
iu very tender years, said pleadingly, — 

“ I ’m sure, sister, I ’ve never asked anybody to do anything, 
only buy things as it ’ud be a pleasure to ’em to have, so M 
they might n’t go and be spoiled i’ strange houses. I never 
asked anybody to buy the things in for me and my children ; 
though there ’s the linen I sjrun, and I thought when Tom was 
born, — I thought one o’ the fir.st things when he was lying i’ 
the cradle, as all the things I’d bought wi’ my o^vn money, 
and been so careful of, ’ud go to him. But I ’ve said nothing 
as I wanted my sisters to pay their money for me. What my 
husband has done for his sister ’s unknown, and we should ha’ 
been better off this day if it had n’t been as he ’s lent money 
and never asked for it again.” 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, kindly, “ don’t let us make 
things too dark. What’s done can’t be undone. We shall 
make a shift among us to buy what’s sufficient for you; 
though, as Mrs. G. says, they must be useful, plain things. 
We must n’t be thinking o’ what ’s unnecessary. A table, and 
a chair or two, and kitchen things, and a good bed, and such- 
like. Why, I ’ve seen the day when I should n’t ha’ known 
myself if I ’d lain on sacking i’stead o’ the floor. We get a 
deal o’ useless things about us, only because we ’ve got the 
money to spend.” 
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“Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “if you’ll be kind enough to let 
me speak, i’stead o’ taking tlie words out o’ my mouth. — ’1 
was going to say, Bessy, as it’s fine talking for you to say sifh 
you 've never asked us to buy anything for you ; let me toH. 
you, you ouffht to have asked us. I’ray, how are yo\i to 
purvided for, if your own family don’t help you ? You mu^ 
go to the parish, if they didn’t. And you ought to knoT^ 
that, and keep it in mind, and ask us hiinible to do wLat w# 
can for you, i’stead o’ saying, and making a boast, as you ’ret 
never asked us for anything.” 

“ You talked o’ the Mosses, and what Mr. Tulliver ’s dona 
for ’em,” said uncle Pullet, who became unusually suggestive 
where advances of money were concerned. ■■ Have n’t tAetf 
been anear you ? They ought to do something as well as 
other folks ; and if he ’s lent ’em money, they ought to be 
made to pay it back.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Mrs. Deane ; “ I ’ve been tiiuiking 
so. How is it Mr. and Mrs. Moss are n’t here to meet us ? It 
is but right they should do their share.” 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Tidliver, “I never sent ’em word 
about Mr. Tulliver, and they live so back'ard among thb 
lanes at Basset, they nivcr hear anything only when 
Moss comes to market. But I uiver gave ’em a thought.' .-X 
wonder Maggie didn't, though, for she was alla}'s so 
of her aunt Moss.” , 

“Why don’t your children coino in, Bcs.sy i”’ .said Mrs,' 
Pullet, at the mention of Maggie. “ They should hear what- 
their aunts and uncles have got to say ; and Maggie, — when it’s 
me as have paid for half her s<’hooling. she ought to think 
more of her aunt Pullet than of aunt Mosses. I may go off 
sudden when I get home t(*-day; there '.s no tolling.” 

“If I’d had my way,” said Mrs. Glcgg, “the children ’ud 
ha’ been in the room from the fir.st. It’s tiim; they knew who 
they’ve to look to, and it’s right a.s somehodij should talk to 
’em, and let ’em know theur condition i’ life, anrl what they ’re 
come dowm to, and make ’em feel as thi'y ’ve got to suffer for 
their fathePs faults.” 

“ Well, I ’ll go and fetch ’em, sister.” said Mrs. Tulliver, re- 
signedly. She was quite crushed now, and tliought of the 
treasures in the stoioroom with no other feeling than blank 
despair. 

She went up-stairs to fetch Tom and Maggie, who were both 
in their fathePs room, and w.aa on her way down again, when 
the sight of the store-room door suggested a new thought to 
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her. She went towards it, and left the children to go down 
by themselves. 

The aimts and tincles appeared to have been in warm dis- 
cussion when the brother and sister entered, — both with 
shrinking reluctance; for though Tom, with a practical sa- 
gacity which had been romsed into activity by the strong 
stimulus of the new emotions he had undergone since yes- 
terday, had been turning over in his mind a plan which he 
meant to propose to one of his aunts or uncles, he felt by no 
means amicably towards them, and dreaded meeting them all 
at once as he would have dreaded a large dose of concentrated 
physic, which was but just endurable in small draughts. As 
for Maggie, she was peculiarly depressed this morning ; she 
had been called up, after brief rest, at three o’clock, and had 
that strange dreamy weariness which comes from watching 
in a sick-room through the chill hours of early twilight and 
breaking day, — in which the outside daylight life seems to 
have no importance, and to be a mere margin to the hours in 
the darkened chamber. Their entrance interrupted the con- 
versation. The shaking of hands was a melancholy and si- 
lent ceremony, till uncle Pullet observed, as Tom approached 
him, — 

“Well, young sir, we’ve been talking as we should want 
your pen and ink ; you can write rarely now, after all your 
schooling, I shoidd think.” • 

“Ay, ay,” said uncle Glegg, with admonition which he 
meant to be kind, “ w'e must look to see the good of all 
this schooling, as your father’s sunk so much money in, 
now, — 

' When laud is gone and money ’s spent. 

Then learuiug is most excellent.’ 

Now ’s the time, Tom, to let us see the good o’ your learning. 
Let us see whether you can do better than I can, as have made 
my fortin without it. But I began wi’ doing with little, you 
see ; I could live on a basin o’ pon-idge and a crust o’ bread- 
and-clieese. But I doubt high living and high learning 'ull 
make it harder for you, young man, nor it was for me.” 

“ But he must do it,” interposed aunt Glegg, energetically, 
“ whether it ’s hard or no. He has n’t got to consider what 's 
hard ; he must consider as he is n’t to trusten to his friends to 
keep him in idleness and luxury ; he ’s got to bear the fruits 
of his father’s misconduct, and bring his mind to faro hard 
and to work hard. And he must be humble and grateful to 
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his aunts and uncles for what they ’re doing for his mother 
and father, as must be turned out into the streets and go to 
the workhouse if they did n’t help ’em. And his sister, too,” 
continued Mrs. Grlegg, looking severely -at Maggie, who had 
sat down on the sofa by her aunt Deane, drawn to her by the 
sense that she was Lucy’s mother, “ she must make up her 
mind to be humble and work ; for there ’ll be no servants 
to wait on her any more, — she must remember that. She 
must do the work o’ the house, and she must respect and 
love her aunts as have done so much for her, and saved 
their money to leave to their nepheys and nieces.” 

Tom was still standing before the table in the centre of the 
group. There was a heightened colour in his face, and he was 
very far from looking humbled, but he was preparing to say, 
in a respectful tone, something he had previously meditated, 
when the door opened and his mother re-entered. 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver had in her hands a small tray, on 
which she had placed her silver teapot, a specimen teacup 
and saucer, the castors, and sugar-tongs. 

“See here, sister,” she said, looking at Mrs. Deane, as 
she set the tray on the table, “ I thought, perhaps, if you 
looked at the teapot again, — it’s a good while since you 
saw it, — you might like the pattern better ; it makes beau- 
tiful tea, and there ’s a stand and everything : you might 
use it for every day, or else lay it by for Lucy when she 
goes to housekeeping. I should be so loath for ’em to buy 
it at- the Golden Lion,” said the poor woman, her heart 
swelling, and the tears coming, — “my teapot as I bought 
when I was married, and to think of its being scratched, 
and set before the travellers and folks, and my letters on 
it, — see here, E. D., — and everybody to see ’em.” 

“ Ah, dear, dear ! ” said aunt Pullet, shaking her head 
with deep sadness, “ it ’s very bad, — to think o’ the family 
initials going about everywhere, — it niver was so before ; 
you ’re a very unlucky sister, Bessy. But what 's the use 
o’ buying the teapot, when there ’s the linen and spoons 
and everything to go, and some of ’em with your full name, 
— and when it ’s got that straight spout, too.” 

“ As to disgrace o’ the family,” said Mrs. ^ Glegg, ^ “ that 
can’t be helped wi’ buying teapots. The disgrace is, for 
one o’ the family to ha’ married a man as has brought her 
to beggary. The disgrace is, as they ’re to be sold up. W e 
can’t hinder the country from knowing that.” 

Maggie had started up from the sofa at the allusion to 
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hex father, but Tom saw her action and flushed face in 
time to prevent her from speaking. , “ Be quiet, Maggie,” 
he said authoritatively, pushing her aside. It was a re- 
markable manifestation of self-command and practical judg- 
ment in a lad of fifteen, that when his aunt Glegg ceased, 
he began to speak in a quiet and respectful manner, though 
with a good deal of trembling in his voice ; for his mother’s 
words had cut him to the quick. 

“ Then, aunt,” he said, looking straight at Mrs. Glegg, “if 
you think it ’s a disgrace to the family that we should be sold 
up, would n’t it be better to prevent it altogether ? And if 
you and my aunt Pullet,” he continued, looking at the latter, 
“think of leaving any money to me and Maggie, wouldn’t 
it be better to give it now, and pay the debt we ’re going to 
be sold up for, and save my mother from parting with her 
furniture ? ” 

There was silence for a few moments, for every one, including 
Maggie, was astonished at Tom’s sudden manliness of tone. 
Uncle Glegg was the first to speak. 

“Ay, ay, young man, come now! You show some notion 
o’ things. But there ’s the interest, you must remember ; your 
aunts get five per cent on their money, and they ’d lose tliat if 
they advanced it ; you have n’t thought o’ that.” 

“ I could work and pay that every year,” said Tom, promptly. 
“ I ’d do anything to save my mother from parting with her 
things.” 

“Well done!” said uncle Glegg, admiringly. He had been 
drawing Tom out, rather than reflecting on the practicability 
of his proposal. But he had produced the unfortunate result 
of iiTitating his wife. 

“Yes, Mr. Glegg!” said that lady, with angry sarcasm. 
“ It ’s pleasant work for you to be giving ray money away, 
as you ’ve pretended to leave at my own disposal. And my 
money, as was my own fathers gift, and not yours, Mr. Glegg; 
and I ’ve saved it, and added to it myself, and had more to put 
out almost every year, and it ’s to go and be sunk in other folks’ 
furniture, and encourage ’em in hrxuiy and extravagance as 
they ’ve no means of supporting; and I ’m to alter my will, or 
have a codicil made, and leave two or three hundred less be- 
hind me when I die, — me as have allays done right and been 
careful, and the eldest o’ the family ; and my money ’s to go 
and be squandered on them as have had the same chance as 
,me, only they’ve been wicked and wasteful. Sister Pullet, 
you may do as you like, and yon may let your husband rob 
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you bach again o’ the money he ’s given yon, but that is n’t my 
sperrit.” 

“ La, Jane, how fiery you are ! ” said Mrs. Pullet. “ I ’m sure 
you ’ll have the blood in your head, and have to be cupped. I ’m 
sorry for Bessy and her children, — I'm sure I think of ’em o’ 
nights dreadful, for I sleep very bad wi’ this new medicine, — 
but it ’s no use for me to think o’ doing anything, if you won’t 
meet me half-way.” 

“ Why, there ’s this to be considered,” said Mr. Glegg. " It ’s 
no use to pay off this debt and save the furniture, when there’s 
all the law debts behind, as ’ud take every shilling, and more 
than could be made out o’ land and stock, for I Ve made that out 
from Lawyer Gore. We ’d need save our money to keep the 
poor man with, instead o’ spending it on furniture as he can 
neither eat nor drink. You will be so hasty, Jane, as if I 
did n’t know what was reasonable.” 

"Then speak accordingly, Mr. Glegg!” said his wife, 
with slow, loud emphasis, bending her head towards him 
significantly. 

Tom’s countenance had fallen during this conversation, and 
his lip quivered; but he was determined not to give way. 
He would behave like a man. Maggie, on the contrary, after 
her momentary delight in Tom’s speech, had relapsed into her 
state of trembling indignation. Her mother had been stand- 
ing close by Tom’s side, and had been clinging to his arm ever 
since he had last spoken; Maggie suddenly started up and 
stood in front of them, her eyes flashing like the eyes of a 
young lioness. 

"Why do you come, then,” she burst out, “talking and in- 
terfering with us and scolding us, if you don’t mean to do any- 
thing to help my poor mother — your own sister, — if you’ve 
no feeling for her when she ’s in trouble, and won’t part with 
anything, though you would never mi,ss it, to save her from 
pain ? Keep away from us then, and don’t come to find fault 
with my father, — he was better than any of you; he was 
kind, — he would have helped you, if you had been in trouble. 
Tom and I don’t ever want to have any of your money, if you 
won’t help my mother. We ’d rather not have it ! We ’U do 
without you.” 

Maggie, having hurled her defiance at aunts and uncles in 
this way, stood still, with her large dark eyes glaring at them, 
as if she were ready to await all consequences. 

Mrs. Tulliver was frightened; there was something por- 
tentous in this mad outbreak » she did not see how life could 
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go on after it. Tom was vexed ; it was no me to talk so. The 
aunts were silent with surprise for some moments. At length, 
in a case of aberration such as this, comment presented iteelf 
as more expedient than any answer. 

“You have n’t seen the end o’ your trouble wi' that child, 
Bessy,” said Mrs. Pullet; “she’s beyond everything for bold 
ness and unthankfulness. It ’s dreadful. I might ha’ let aloru; 
paying for her schooling, for she ’s worse nor ever.” 

“ It ’s no more than what I ’ve allays said,” followed Mrs. 
Glegg. “ Other folks may be sui-prised, but I ’m not. I ’ve 
said over and over again, — yeai’s ago I ’ve said, — ‘ Mark my 
words ; that child ’ull come bo no good ; there is n’t a bit of 
our family in her.' And as for her having so much schooling, 
I never thought well o’ that. I’d my reasons when I said 1 
would n’t pay miything towards it.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Glegg, “ let’s waste no more time 
in talking, — let ’s go to business. Tom, now, get the pen and 
ink — ” 

While Mr. Glegg was S23eaking, a tall dark figure was seen 
hurrying 2 )ast the window. 

“ Why, there ’s Mrs. Moss,” said Mrs. Tulliver. “ The bad 
news must ha’ reached her, then ; ” and she went out to open 
the door, Maggie eageidy following her. 

“That’s fortunate,” said Mrs. Glegg, “>She can agree to 
the list o’ things to be bought in. It ’s but right she should 
do her share when it ’s her own brother.” 

Mrs. Moss was in too much agitation to resist Mrs. Tulliver’s 
movement, as she drew her into the parlour automatically, 
without reflecting that it was hardly kind to take her among 
so many persons in the first i)ainful moment of arrival. The 
tall, worn, dark-haired woman was a strong contrast to the 
Dodson sisters as she entered in her shabby dress, with her 
shawl and bonnet looking as if they had been Jiastily huddled 
on, and with that entire ateence of .self-consciousness which 
belongs to keenly felt trouble. Maggie was clinging to her 
arm ; and Mrs. Moss seemed to notice no one else except Tom, 
whom she went straight up to and took by the hand. 

“ Oh, my dear children,” she burst out, “ you ’ve no call to 
think well o’ me ; I ’m a poor aunt to you, for I ’m one o’ them 
as take all and give nothing. How 's my poor brother ? ” 

“ Mr. Turnbull thinks he ’ll get better,” said Maggie. “ Sit 
down, aunt Gritty. Don’t fret.” 

“ Oh, my sweet child, I feel torn i’ two,” said Mrs. Moss, 
allowing klaggie to lead her to the sofa, bat still iwt seeming 
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to notice the presence of the rest. “ We Ve three hundred 
pounds o’ my brother’s money, and now he wants it, and you 
all want it, poor things ! — and yet we must be sold up to pay 
it, and there ’s my poor children, — eight of ’em, and the littlV 
un of all can’t speak idain. And I feel as if I was a robbej-. 
But I ’m sure I ’d no thought as my brother — ” 

The poor woman was interrupted by a rising sob. 

“Three hundred pounds ! oh dear, dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, 
who, when she had said that her husband had done “ unknown ” 
things for his sister, had not had any particular sum in hei 
mind, and felt a wife’s irritation at having been kept in the 
dark. 

“ What madness, to be sure ! ” said Mrs. Glegg. “ A man 
with a family ! He ’d no right to lend his money i’ that 
way ; and without security, I ’ll be bound, if the truth was 
known.” 

Mrs. Clegg’s voice had arrested Mrs. Moss’s attention, and 
looking up, she said, — 

“ Yes, tliere was security ; my husband gave a note for it. 
We ’re not that sort o’ people, neither of us, as ’ud rob my 
brother’s children ; and we looked to paying back the money, 
when the times got a bit better.” 

“ Well, but now,” said Mr. Glegg, gently, “has n’t your hus- 
band no way o’ raising this money ? Because it ’ud be a little 
fortin, like, for these folks, if we can do without Tulliver’s be- 
ing made a bankrupt. Your husband’s got stock; it is but 
right Jhe should raise the money, as it seems to me, — not but 
what I ’m sorry for you, Mrs. Moss,” 

“ Oh, sir, you don’t know what bad luck my husband ’s had 
with his stock. The farm ’s suffering so as never was for -want 
o’ stock ; and we ’ve sold all the wheat, and we ’re behind with 
our rent, — not but what we ’d like to do what ’s right, and I ’d 
sit up and work half the night, if it ’ud be any good ; but 
there ’s them poor children, — four of ’em such little uns — ” 

“Don’t cry so, aunt; don’t fret,” whispered Maggie, who 
had kept hold of Mrs. Moss’s hand. 

“Did Mr. Tulliver let you have the money all at once ? ” 
said Mrs. Tulliver, still lost in the conception of things which 
had been “ going on ” without her knowledge. 

“No ; at twice,” said Mrs. Moss, rubbing her eyes and mak- 
ing an effort to restrain her tears. “ The last was after my 
bad illness four years ago, as everything went wrong, and 
there was a neAV note made then. What w'ith illness and bad 
luck, I ’ve been nothing but cumber all my life.” 
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“Yes, Mrs. Moss,” said Mrs. Glegg, with decision, “yours 
is a very unlucky family ; the more ’s the pily for my sister.” 

“I set off in the cart as soon as ever I heard o’ what had 
happened,” said Mrs. Moss, looking at Mrs. Tulliver. “I 
should never ha' stayed away all this while, if you ’d thought 
well to let me know. And it is n’t as I ’m thinking all about 
ourselves, and nothing about my brother, only the money 
was so on my mind, I couldn’t help speaking about it. And 
my husband and me desire to do the right thing, sir,” she 
added, looking at Mr. Glegg, “and we ’ll make shift and pay 
the money, come what will, if that ’s all my brother ’s got to 
trust to. We ’ve been used to trouble, and don’t look for much 
else. It’s only the thought o’ my poor children pulls me i’ 
two.” 

“Why, there’s this to be thought on, Mrs. Moss,” said Mr. 
Glegg, “and it’s right to warn you, — if Tulliver ’s made a 
bankrupt, and he’s got a note-of-hand of your husband’s for 
three hundred pounds, you’ll be obliged to pay it; th’ assign- 
ees ’ull come on you for it.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear ! ” said Mrs. Tulliver, thinking of the 
bankruptcy, and not of Mrs. Moss’s concern in it. Poor Mrs. 
Moss herself listened in trembling submission, while Maggie 
looked with bewildered distress at Tom to see if he showed 
any signs of understanding this trouble, and caring about poor 
a-iut Moss. Tom was only looking thoughtful, with his eyes 
ou the tablecloth. 

“And if he isn’t made bankrupt,” continued Mr. Glegg, 
“ as I said before, three himdred pounds ’ud be a little fortin 
for him, poor man. We don’t know but what he may be partly 
helpless, if he ever gets up again. I ’m very so7 ry if it goes 
hard with you, Mrs. Moss, but my opinion is, looking at it 
one way, it ’ll be right for you to raise the money ; and look- 
ing at it th’ other way, you’ll be obliged to pay it. You won’t 
think ill o’ me for speamng the truth.” 

“Uncle,” said Tom, looking up suddenly from his medita- 
tive view of the tablecloth, “ I don’t think it would be right 
for my aunt Moss to pay the money if it would be against 
my father’s will for her to pay it; would it ? ” 

Mr. Glegg looked surprised for a moment or two before he 
said, “Why, no, perhaps not, Tom ; but then he ’d ha’ destroyed 
the note, you know. We must look for tlie note. What msies 
you think it ’ud be against his will ? ” 

“"V^y,” said Tom, colouring, but trying to speak firmly, 
in spite of a boyish tremor, “I remember quite well, before I 
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went to school to Mr. Stelling, my father said to me one night, 
when we were sitting by the fire together, and no one else was 
in the room — ” 

Tom hesitated a little, and then went on. 

“ He said something to me about Maggie, and then he said, 
‘I've always been good to my sister, though she married 
against my will, and I ’ve lent Moss money ; but I shall never 
think of (fistressing him to pay it ; I 'd rather lose it. My 
children must not mind being ihe poorer for that.’ And now 
my father’s ill, and not able^to speak for himself, I shouldn’t 
like anything to be done contrary to what he said to me.” 

“Well, but then, my boy,” said unele Glegg, whose good 
feeling led him to enter into Tom’s wish, but who could not 
at once shake off his habitual abhorrence of such recklessness 
as destroying securities, or alienating anything important 
enough to make an appreciable difference in a man’s property, 
“we should have to make away wi’ the note, you know, if 
we’re to guard against what may happen, supposing your 
father’s made bankrupt — ” 

“Mr. Glegg,” interrupted his wife, severely, “mind what 
you ’re saying. You ’re putting yourself very forrard in other 
folks’s business. If you spe^ rash, don’t say it was my 
fault” 

“ That ’s such a thing as I never beared of before,” said 
uncle Pullet, who had been making haste with his lozenge in 
order to express his amazement, — “making away with a note ! 
I should think anybody could set the constable on you for it” 

“ Well, but,” said Mrs. TuUiver, “ if the note ’s worth all 
that money, why can’t we pay it away, and save my things 
from going away ? We ’ve no call to meddle with your uncle 
and aunt Moss, Tom, if you think your father ’ud be angry 
when he gets well.” 

Mrs. TuUiver had not studied the question of exchange, and 
was straining her mind after original ideas on the subject. 

“Pooh, pooh, pooh! you women don’t understand these 
things,” said Unele Glegg. “There’s no way o’ making it 
safe for Mr. and Mrs. Moss but destroying the note.” _ 

“ Then I hope you ’ll help me to do it, uncle,” said Tom, 
earnestl3''. “ H my father should n’t get weU, I should be 
very unhappy to think anything had been done against his 
will that I could hinder. And I ’m sure he meant me to 
remember what he said that evening. I ought to obey my 
father’s wish about his property.” 

Even Mrs. Glegg coidd not withhold her approval from 
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Tom’s words ; she felt that the Dodson blood was certainly 
speaking in him, though, if his father had been a Dodson, 
there would never have been this wicked alienation of money. 
Maggie would hardly have restrained herself from leaping on 
Tom’s neck, if her aunt Moss had not prevented her by herself 
rising and taking Tom’s hand, while she said, with rather a 
choked voice. — 

“ You ’ll never be the poorer for this, my dear boy, if there ’? 
a God above; and if the money’s wanted for your iathei, 
Moss and me ’nil pay it, the sapie as if there was ever such 
security. We ’ll do as we ’d be done by ; for if my children 
have got no other luck, they’ve got an honest father and 
mother.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Glegg, who had been meditating after 
Tom’s words, “ we should n’t bo doing any wrong by the cred- 
itors, supposing your fatiwr was bankrupt. I ’ve been think- 
ing o’ that, for I ’vo been a creditor myself, and seen no end o’ 
cheating. If he meant to give your aunt the money before 
ever he got into this sad work o’ lawing, it 's the same as it 
he ’d made away with the note himself ; for he ’d made up his 
mind to be that much poorer. But there ’s a deal o’ things to 
be considered, young man,’’ Mr. Glegg added, looking admoii- 
ishingly at Tom, “ when you come to money business, and you 
may be taking one man’s dinner away to make another man's 
breakfast. You don’t understand that, I doubt ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Tom, decidedly. “ I know if I owe money 
to one man, I ’ve no right to give it to another. But if my 
father had made up his mind to give my aunt the money before 
he was in debt, he had a right to do it.” 

“ Well done, young man ! I did n’t think you ’d been so 
sharp,” said uncle Glegg, with much candour. “ But perhaps 
your father did make away with the note. Let us go and see 
if we can find it in the chest.” 

“ It ’s in my father’s room. Let us go too, aunt Gritty,” 
whispered Maggie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A VANISHING GLEAM. 

Mb. Tulliveb, even between the fits of spasmodic rigidity 
which had. recurred at intervals ever since he had been touiul 
fallen from his horse, was usually in so apathetic a condition 
that the exits and entrances into his room were not felt to be 
of great importance. He had laiu so still, with his eyes closed, 
all this morning, that Maggie told her aunt Moss she must not 
expect her father to take any notie.e of them. 

They entered very quietly, and hlrs. Moss took her seat near 
the head of the bed, while Mi^gie sat m her old place on the 
bed, and put her hand on her father's without causing any 
change in his face. 

Mr. Glegg and Tom had also entered, treading softly, and 
were busy selecting the key of the old oak chest from the bunch 
which Tom had brought from his lather's bureau. They suc- 
ceeded in opening the chest, — which stood opposite the foot 
of Mr. Tullivcr’s bed, — and propping the lid with the iron 
holder, without much noise. 

“ There ’s a tin box,” whispered Mr. Glegg , “ he ’d most like 
put a small thing like a note in there. Lift it out, Tom ; but 
I ’ll just lift up these deeds, — they’re the deeds o’ the house 
and mill, I suppose, — and see what there is under ’em.” 

Mr. Glegg had lifted out the parchments, and had lortunaWy 
drawn back a little, when the iron holder gave way, and the 
heavy lid fell with a loud bang that resounded over the house 

Perhaps there was something in that sound more than the 
mere fact of the strong vibration that produced the instanta- 
neous effect on the frame of the prostrate man, and for the time 
completely shook off the obsli’uction of paralysis. The chest 
had belonged to his father and his father’s father, and it had 
always been rather a solemn business to visit it. All long- 
known objects, even a mere window fastening or a particular 
doordatch, have sounds which are a sort of recognised voice to 
us, — a voice that will thrill and awaken, when it has been used 
to touch deep-lying fibres. In the same moment, when all the 
eyes in the room were turned upon him, he started up and looked 
at the chest, the parchments in Mr. Glegg’s hand, and Tom 
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holding the tin box, with a glance of perfect consciousness 
and recognition. 

“What are you going to do with those deeds ? ” he said, in 
his ordinary tone of sharp questioning whenever he was irri- 
tated. “ Come here, Tom. What do you do, going to my 
chest ? ” 

Tom obeyed, with some trembling ; it was the first time his 
father had recognised him. But instead of saying anything 
more to him, his father continued to look with a growing dis- 
tinctness of suspicion at Mr. Glegg and the deeds. 

“ What 's been happening, then ? ” he said sharply. “ What 
are you meddling with my deeds for ? Is Wakem laying hold 
of everything ? Why don’t you tell me what you ’ve been 
ardoing ? ” he added impatiently, as Mr. Glegg advanced to 
the foot of the bed before speaking. 

“No, no, friend Tulliver,” said Mr. Glegg, in a soothing 
tone. “Nobody’s getting hold of anything as yet. We only 
came to look and see what was in the chest. You ’ve been ill, 

J rou know, and we’ve had to look after things a bit. But 
et’s hope you ’ll soon be well enough to attend to everything 
yourself.” 

Mr. Tulliver looked round him meditatively, — at Tom, at 
Mr. Glegg, and at Maggie ; then suddenly appearing aware that 
some one was seated by his side at the head of the bed, he 
turned sharply round and saw his sister. 

“Eh, Gritty!” he said, in the half-sad, affectionate tone in 
which he had been wont to speak to her. “ AVhat ! you ’re there, 
are you ? How could you manage to leave the children ? " 

“ Oh, brother I ” said good Mrs. Moss, too impulsive to be 
prudent, “I’m thankful I’m come now to see you yourself 
again ; I thought you ’d never know us any more.” 

“ What ! have I had a stroke ? ” said Mr. Tulliver, anxiously, 
looking at Mr. Glegg. 

“A fall from your horse — shook you a bit, — that’s all, I 
think,” said Mr. Glegg. “But you’U, soon get over it, let’s 
hope.” 

Mr. Tulliver fixed his eyes on the bed-clothes, and remained 
silent for two or three minutes. A new shadow came over his 
face. He looked up at Maggie first, and said in a lower tone, 
“ You got the letter, then, my wench ? ” 

“ Yes, father,” she said, kissing him with a full heart. She 
felt as if her father were come back to her from the dead, and 
her yearning to show him how she had always loved him could 
be fulfilled. 
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“Where 'a your mother?” he said, so preoccupied that he 
received the Mss as passively as some quiet animal might have 
received it. 

“ She ’s down-stairs with my aunts, father. “ Shall I fetch 
her ? ” 

“ Ay, ay ; poor Bessy ! ” and his eyes turned towards Tom 
as Maggie left the room. 

“You’ll have to take care of ’em both if I die, you know, 
Tom. You ’ll be badly off, I doubt. But you must see and 
pay everybody. And mind, — there ’s fifty poimd o’ Luke’s as I 
put into the business, — he gave it me a bit at a time, and he ’s 
got nothing to show for it. You must pay him first thing.” 

Uncle Glegg involuntarily shook his head, and looked more 
concerned than ever, but Tom said firmly, — 

“ Yes, father. And have n’t you a note from my uncle Moss 
for three hundred pounds ? We came to look for that. What 
do you wish to be done about it, father ? ” 

“Ah! I’m glad you thought o’ that, my lad,” said Mr. Tul- 
liver. “I allays meant to be easy about that money, because 
o’ your aunt. You must n’t mind losing the money, if they 
can’t pay it, — and it ’s like enough they can’t. The note ’s in 
that box, mind! I allays meant to be good to you, Gritty,” 
said Mr. Tulliver, turning to his sister; “but you know you 
aggravated me when you would have Moss.” 

At ^is moment Maggie re-entered with her mother, who 
came in much agitated by the news that her husband was 
quite himself again, 

_ "Well, Bessy,” he said, as she kissed him, “you must for- 
give me if you ’re worse off than you ever expected to be. But 
it ’s the fault o’ the law, — it ’s none o’ mine,” he added angrily. 
“ It ’s the fault o’ raskills. Tom, you mind this : if ever you ’ve 
got the chance, you make Wakem smart. If you don’t, you ’re 
a good-for-nothing son. You might horse-whip him, but he ’d 
set the law on you, — the law ’s made to take care o’ raskills.” 

Mr. Tulliver was getting excited, and an alarming flush was 
on his face. Mr. Glegg wanted to say something soothing, but 
he was prevented by Mr. Tulliver’s speaking again to his wife. 
“ They ’ll make a shift to pay everything, Bessy,” he said, “ and 
yet leave you your furniture ; and your sisters ’ll do something 
for you — and Tom ’ll grow up — though what he ’s to be I 
don’t know — I’ve done what I could — I’ve given him a 
eddication — and there ’s the little wench, she ’ll get married 
— but it ’s a poor tale — ” 

The sanative effect of the strong vibration was exhausted, 
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aad with the last words the poor man tell again, rigid and 
insensible. Though this was only a recurrence of what had 
happened before, it struck all present as if it had been death, 
not only from its contrast ■with the completeness ot the 
revival, but beoau.se liis words had all had reference to the 
possibility that his death was near. Bat ivith poor TulUver 
death was not to be a leaj) ; it was to be a long descent undei 
thickening shadows. 

Mr. Turnbull was sent for; but when he heard what had 
passed, he said this complete restoration, though only tempo- 
rarj^, was a hopeful sign, pro-ving that there w as no permanent 
lesion to prevent ultimate recovery. 

Among the threads of the ])ast which the stricken man had 
gathered up, he had omitted the bill of sale ; the flash of 
memory had only lit up promment ideas, and he sank into 
forgetfulnes.® again with half his humiliation unlearned. 

But Tom was clear upon two jioints, — that Ms uncle Moss’s 
note must be destroyed ; and that Luke's money must be paid, 
if in no other way,* out of his own and Maggie’s money now 
in the savings bank. There ivere subjects, you perceive, on 
which Tom was much quicker than on the niceties of classical 
construction, or the relations of a mathematical demonstration. 


CHAPTER V. 

TOM APPLIES HIS KHIFE TO THE OTSTEB. 

The next day, at ten o’clock, Tom was on his way to St. 
egg’s, to see his uncle Deane, who ■was to come home last 
night, his aunt had said; and Tom had made up his mind 
that his uncle Deane was the right person to ask for advice 
about getting some employment. He was in a great way ot 
business ; he had not the narrow notions of imcle Glegg ; and 
he had risen in the world on a scale of advancement which 
accorded with Tom’s ambition. 

It was a dark, chill, misty morning, likely to end in rain, — 
one of those mornings when even happy people take refuge 
in their hopes. And Tom was very unhappy; he felt the 
humiliation as well as the prospective hardships of his lot 
■with all the keenness of a proud nature ; and with all his 
resolute dutifulness towards his father there mingled an 
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irrepressible indignation against him which gave misfortune 
the less endurable aspect of a wrong. Since these were the 
consequences of going to law, his father was really blamable, 
as his aunts ami uncles had always said he was ; and it was 
a significant indication of Tom’s character, that though he 
thought his aunts ought to do something more for his mother, 
he fdt nothing like Maggie’s violent resentment against them 
for showing no eager tenderness and geherosit3^ There wer*' 
no impulses in Tom that led him to expect what did not pre- 
sent itself to him as a right to be demanded. "Why should 
people give away their money plentifully to those who had 
not taken care of their own money ? Tom saw some justice 
in severity’ ; and all the more, because he had confidence in 
himself that he should never deserve that just severity. It 
was very hard upon him that he should be put at this disad- 
vantage in life b}' his father’s want of prudence ; but he was 
not going to complain and to find fault with people because 
they did not make everything easy for him. He would ask 
no one to help him, more than to give him work and pay him 
for it. Poor Tom ■was not without his hopes to take refuge 
in under the chill damp imprisonment of the December fog, 
which seemed only like a part of his home troubles. At six- 
teen, the mind tliat has the strongest affinity for fact cannot 
escape illusion and self -flattery ; and Tom, in sketching his 
future, had no other guide in arranging his facts than the 
suggestions of his own brave self-reliance. Both Mr. Glegg 
and Mr. Deane, lie knew, had been very poor once ; he did 
not want to save money slowly and retire on a moderate for- 
tune like his uncle Glegg, but he would be like liis uncle 
Deane, — get a situation in some great house of business and 
rise fast. He had scarcely seen anything of his uncle Deane 
for the last three years, — the tw'o families had been getting 
wider apart; but for this very reason Tom was the more 
hopeful about applying to him. His uncle Glegg, he felt sure, 
would never encourage any spirited project, but he had a 
vague imposing idea of the resources at his uncle Deane’s 
command. He had heard his father say, long ago, how Deane 
had made himself so valuable to Guest & Co. that they were 
glad enough to offer him a share in the business ; that lyas 
what Tom resolved he would do. It was intolerable to think 
of being poor and looked down upon all one’s life. He would 
provide for liis mother 'and sister, and make every one say 
that he was a man of high character. He leaped over the 
years in this way, and, in the haste of strong purpose ana 
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strong desire, did not see how they would be made up of slow 
days, hours, and minutes. 

By the time he had crossed the stone bridge over the Floss 
and was entering StOgg’s, he was thmking that he would buy 
his father’s miU and land again when he was rich enougi^ 
and improve the house and live there ; he should prefer it 
to any smarter, newer place, and he could keep as many 
horses and dogs as he liked. 

Walking along the street with a firm, rapid step, at this 
point in his reverie he was startled by some one who had 
crossed without his notice, and who said to him in a rough, 
familiar voice, — 

“Why, Master Tom, how’s your father this morning?” 
It was a publican of St. Ogg’s, one of his father’s customers. 

Tom disliked being spoken to just then ; but he said civilly, 
“He ’s still very ill, thank you.” 

“ Ay, it ’s been a sore chance for you, young man, has n’t it, 
— this lawsuit turning out against him?” said the publican, 
with a confused, beery idea of being good-natured. 

Tom reddened and passed on ; he would have felt it like the 
handling of a bruise, even if there had been the most polite 
and delicate reference to his position. 

“ That ’s Tulliver’s son,” said the publican to a grocer 
standing on the adjacent door-step. 

“ Ah 1 ” said the grocer, “ I thought I knew his features. 
He takes after his mother’s family ; she was a Dodson. He ’s 
a fine, straight youth ; what ’s he been brought up to ? ” 

“ Oh ! to turn up his nose at his father’s customers, and 
be a fine gentleman, — not much else, I think.” 

Tom, roused from his dream of the future to a thorough 
consciousness of the present, made all the greater haste to 
reach the warehouse ofiSces of Guest & Co., where he ex- 
pected to find his uncle Deane. But this was Mr. Deane’s 
morning at the bank, a clerk told him, with some contempt 
for his ignorance ; Mr. Deane was not to be found in Eiver 
Street op a Thursday morning. 

At the bank Tom was admitted into the private room 
where his uncle was, immediately after sending in his name. 
Mr. Deane was auditing accounts ; but he looked up as Tom 
entered, and putting out his hand, said, “ Well, Tom, nothing 
fresh the matter at home, I hope ? How ’s your father ? ” 

“Much the same, thank you, uncle,” said Tom, feeling 
nervous. “But I want to speak to you, please, when you’re 
at liberty.” 
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"Sit down, sit down,” said Mr. Deane, relapsing into his 
accoimts, in which he and the managing-clerk remained so 
absorbed for the next half-honr that Tom began to wonder 
whether he should have to sit in this way till the bank 
closed, — there seemed so little tendency towards a conclu- 
sion in the quiet, monotonous procedure of these sleek, pros- 
perous men of business. Would his uncle give him a place 
in the bank ? It would be very dull, prosy work, he thought, 
writing there forever to the loud ticking of a time-piece. He 
preferred some other way of getting rich. But at last there 
was a change ; his uncle took a pen and wrote something with 
a flourish at the end. 

“You’ll just step up to Torry’s now, Mr. Spence, wili 
you?” said Mr. Deane, and the clock suddenly became less 
loud and deliberate in Tom’s ears. 

“ Well, Tom,” said Mr. Deane, when they were alone, 
turning his substantial person a little in his chair, and tak- 
ing out his snuff-box, “ what ’s the business, my boy ; what ’s 
the business ? ” Mr. Deane, who had heard from his wife 
what had passed the day before, thought Tom was come to 
appeal to him for some means of averting the sale. 

“I hope you’ll excuse me for troubling you, uncle,” said 
Tom, colouring, but speaking in a tone which, though tremu- 
lous, had a certain proud independence in it ; “ but I thought 
you were the best person to advise me what to do.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Deane, reserving his pinch of snuff, and 
looking at Tom with new attention, “let us hear.” 

“1 want to get a situation, uncle, so that I may earn 
some money,” said Tom, who never fell into circumlocution. 

“ A situation ? ” said Mr. Deane, and then took his pinch 
of snuff with elaborate justice to each nostril. Tom thought 
snuff-taking a most provoking habit. 

“ Why, let me see, how old are you ? ” said Mr. Deane, 
as he threw himself backward again. 

“Sixteen; I mean, I am going in seventeen,” said Tom, 
hoping his uncle noticed how much beard he had. 

“ Let me see ; your father had some notion of making you 
an engineer, I think ? ” 

“ But I don’t think I could get any money at that for a long 
while, could I ? ” 

“ That ’s true ; but people don’t get much money at any- 
thing, my boy, when they’re only sixteen. You’ve had a 
good deal of schooling, however ; I suppose you ’re pretty well 
up in accounts, eh ? You understand book-keeping ? ” 
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“2^0,” said Tom, rather falteringly “I was in Practice. 
But Mr. Slelliiig says I write a good hand, uncle. That ’s luy 
writing,” added Tom, laying on the table a copy of the list he 
had made yesterday. 

‘‘ Ah ! that ’s good, that 's good. But, you see, the best 
hand in the woild ’ll not get you a better place than a copy- 
ing-clerk’s, li you know nothing of book-keeping, — nothing ot 
accounts. And a copying-clerk ’s a cheap article. But what 
have you been learning at school, then ? ” 

Mr. Deane had not occupied Iiiinself with methods of educa- 
tion, and had no precise conception of what went forward in 
expensive schools. 

“AVe learned Latin,” said Tom, pausing a little between 
each item, as if he were turning over the books in his school- 
desk to assist his memory, — “a good deal of Latin; and the 
last year I did Themes, one week in Latin and one in Eng- 
lish ; and Greek and Homan history ; and Euclid ; and I 
began Algebra, but I lelt it off again ; and we had one day 
every week for Arithmetic. Then I used to have drawing- 
lessons; and there were several other books we either. read 
or learned out of, — English Poetry, and Horse Paulinse, and 
Blair’s Rhetoric, the last haU'.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his snuff-box again and screwed up his 
mouth ; he felt in the position of many estimable persons 
when they had read the New Taiiff, and found how many 
commodities were imported of which they knew nothing; 
like a cautious man of business, he was not going to speak 
rashly of a raw material in wliieh he had had no experience. 
But the presumption was, that if it had been good for any- 
thing, so successful a man as him.self would hardly have been 
ignorant of it. About Latin he had an opinion, and thought 
that in case of another war, since people would no longer 
w'ear hair-powder, it would be well to put a tax upon Latin, 
as a luxury much run upon by the higher classes, and not 
telling at all on the ship-oivning department. But, for what 
he knew, the Horse Panliiiai might be something less neutral, 
tin the whole, this list of acquirements gave him a sort of 
repulsion toivarcls poor Tom. 

“Well,’’ he said at last, in rather a cold, sardonic tone, 
“you’ve had thiee years at these thing.'!, — you must be 
pretty strong in ’em. Had n’t you better take up some line 
where they ’ll come in handy ? ” 

Tom coloured, and burst out, with new energy, — 

“I’d rather not have^anv employment of that sort, uncle. 
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1 don't like Latin and those things. I don’t know what I 
could do with them unless I went as usher in a school ; and I 
don’t know them well enough for that; besides, I would as 
soon carry a pair of panniers. I don’t want to be that sort of 
person. I should like to enter into some business where I 
can get on, — a manly business, where I should have to look 
after things, and get credit for what I did. And I shall want 
to keep my mother and sister.” 

“ Ah, young gentleman,” said Mr. Deane, with that tendency 
to repress youthful holies wluch stout and successful men of 
fifty find one of their ea.sie&t duties, “ that ’s sooner said than 
done, — sooner said than done.” 

“But didn’t you get on in that way, uncle?” said Tom, 
a little irritated that Mr. Deane did not enter more rapidly 
into his views. “I mean, didn’t jmu rise from one place 
to another through your abilities and good conduct ? ” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Mr. Deane, spreading hunself in his 
ehair a little, and entering with great readiness into a retro- 
spect of his own career. “ But I ’ll tell you how I got on. It 
was n’t by getting astride a stick and thinking it ivould tnm 
into a horse if I sat on it long enough. I kept my eyes aiai 
ears open, sir, and 1 was n’t too fond of my own back, and 1 
made my master’s interest my own. Why, with only looking 
into what went on in the mill, I found out how there was 
a waste of five hundred a-year that might be hindered. Why, 
sir, I hadn’t more schooling to begin with than a charity boy; 
but I saw pretty soon that I could n't get on far without’ mas- 
tering accounts, and I learned ’em between working hours, 
after I’d been uidading. Look here.” 31r. Deane opened 
a book and pointed to the iiage. “I write a good hand 
enough, and I’ll match anybody at all sorts of reckoning 
by the head ; and I got it all by hard work, and paid lor 
it out of my own earnings, — often out of my own dinner 
and supper. And I looked into the nature of all the things 
we had to do with in the business, and picked up knowledge 
as I went about my work, and turned it over in my head 
Why, I ’m no mechanie, — I never pretended to be — but I ’ve 
thought of a thing or two that the mechanics never thought of, 
and it’s made a fine difference in our returns. And there 
is n’t an article shipped or unshipped at our wh.irf but I know 
the quality of it. If I got places, sir, it was because I made 
myself fit for ’em. If you want to slip into a round hole, you 
must make a ball of yoiir.self ; that ’s where it is.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his oo- again, lie had been led on 
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by pure enthusiasm in his subject, and had really forgotten 
what bearing this retrospective survey had on Ms listener. 
He had found occasion for saying the same thing more thM 
once before, and was not distinctly aware that he had not his 
port-wine before Mm. 

“Well, uncle,” said Tom, with a slight complaint in his 
tone, “ that ’s what I should like to do. Can’t I get on in the 
same way ? ” 

“In the same way?” said Mr. Deane, eyeing Tom with 
quiet deliberation. “ There go two or three questions to that, 
Master Tom. That depends on what sort of material you are, 
to begin with, and whether you’ve been put into the tight 
mill. But I’ll tell you what it is. Your poor father went 
the wrong way to work in giving you an education. It was n’t 
my business, and I did n’t interfere ; but it is as I thought it 
would be. You ’ve had a sorb of learning that ’s all very well 
for a young fellow like our Mr. Stephen Guest, who’U have 
nothing to do but sign cheques all Ms life, and may as well 
have Latin inside his head as any other sort of stuffing.” 

“But, uncle,” said Tom, earnestly, “I don’t see why the 
Latin need hinder me from getting on in business. 1 shall 
soon forget it all ; it makes no difference to me. I had to do 
my lessons at school, but I always thought they ’d never be of 
any use to me afterwards ; I didn’t care about them.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very well,” said Mr. Deane; “but it 
does n’t alter what I was going to say. Your Latin and rigma- 
role may soon d^ off you, but you’ll be but a bare stick after 
that. Besides, it’s whitened your hands and taken the rough 
work out of you. And what do you know ? Why, you know 
nothing about book-keeping, to begin with, and not so much 
of reckomng as a common shopman. You ’ll have to begin at 
a low round of the ladder, let me tell you, if you mean to get 
on in life. It’s no use forgetting the education your father’s 
been paying for, if you don’t give yourself a new un.” 

Tom bit his lips hard; he felt as if the tears were rising, 
and he would rather die than let them. 

“ You want me to help you to a situation,” Mr. Deane went 
on ; “ well, I ’ve no fault to find with that. I ’m willing to do 
something for you. But you youngsters nowadays think 
you ’re to begin with living well and working easy ; you ’ve no 
notion of running afoot before you get on horseback. Now, 
you must remember what you are, — you’re a lad of sixteen, 
trained to nothing particular. There’s heaps of your sort, 
like so many pebbles, made to fit in nowhere, Well, you might 
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be apprenticed to Bome business, — a chemist’s and druggist’s 
perhaps j your Latin might come in a bit there — ” 

Tom was going to speak, but Mr. Deane put up his hand 
and said, — 

“Stop f hear what I’ve got to say. You don’t want to be a 
’prentice, — I know, I know, — you want to make more haste, 
and you don’t want to stand behind a counter. But if you 're 
a copying-clerk, you’U have to stand behind a desk, and stare 
at your ink and paper all day ; there is n’t mnch out-look there, 
and you won’t be much wser at the end of the year than at 
tibe beginning. The world is n’t made of pen, ink, and paper, 
and if you ’re to get on in the world, young man, you must 
know what the world’s made of. Now the best chance for 
you ’ud be to have a place on a wharf, or in a warehouse, 
where you ’d learn the smell of things, but you would n’t 
like that. I’ll be bound; you’d have to stand cold and wet, 
and be shouldered about by rough fellows. You ’re too fine a 
gentleman for that.” 

Mr. Deane paused and looked hard at Tom, who certainly 
felt some inward struggle before he could reply. 

“I would rather do what will be best for me in the end, 
sir ; I would put up with what was disagreeable.” 

“That’s well, if you can carry it out. But you must remem- 
ber it isn’t only laying hold of a rope, you must go on pull- 
ing. It’s the mistake you lads make that have got nothing 
eifiier in your brains or your pocket, to thin’s: you ’ve got a 
better start in the world if you stick yourselves in a place 
where you can keep your coats clean, and have the shop- 
wenches take you for fine gentlemen. That was n’t the way 1 
started, young man ; when I was sixteen, my jacket smelt of 
tar, and I wasn’t afraid of handling cheeses. That’s the 
reason I can wear good broadcloth now, and have my legs 
under the same table with the heads of the best firms in St. 
Ogg’s.” 

Uncle Deane tapped his box, and seemed to expand a little 
under his waistcoat and gold c^in, as he squared his shoulders 
in the chair. 

“ Is there any place at liberty that you know of now, uncle, 
that I should do for ? I should like to set to work at once,” 
said Tom, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“Stop a bit, stop a bit; we mustn’t be in too great a hurry. 
You must bear in mind, if I put you in a place you ’re a bit 
young for, because you happen to be my nephew, I shall be 
responsible for you. And there 's no better reason, you know, 
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than your being iny nephew ; because it remains to be seen 
whether you're good for anything.” 

“ I hope I should never do you any discredit, uncle,” said 
Tom, hurt, as all boys arc at the statement of the uiipleasaut 
truth that people feel no ground for trustmg them. “Icaie 
about my own credit too much for that.” 

“ Well done, Tom, well done 1 Tliat 's the right spirit, and 
I never refuse to help anybody if they Ve a mind to do them- 
selves justice. There ’s a young man of two-and-twenty I Ve 
got my eye on now. I shall do ivhat I can for that young 
man ; he ’s got some pitli in him. But then, you see, he 's 
made good use of his time, — a first-rate calculator, — can tell 
you the cubic contents of anything in no time, and put me up 
the other day to a new market for Swedish bark ; he 's uncom- 
monly knowing in manufactures, that young fellow.” 

“l‘d better set about learning book-keeping, hadn't I, 
uncle?” said Tom, anxious to prove his readiness to exert 
himself. 

“Tes. yes, you can’t do amiss there. But — Ah, Spence, 
you ’re back again. Well, Tom, there 's nothing more to he 
said just now, I tliiuk, and I must go to business again. Good- 
bye. Remember me to yoiu' mother.” 

Mr. Deane put out his liaiid, with an air of friendly dis- 
missal, and Tom had not couiage to ask another question, 
especially' in the presence of Mr. Spence. So he went out 
again into the cold damp air. He had to call at his uncle 
Glegg's about the money in the Savings Bank, and by the rime 
he set out again the mist had thickened, and he could not see 
very far before him; but going along River Street again, he 
was startled, when he was witlun two yards of the projecting 
side of a shoy>window, by the words “Dorlcote Mill” in large 
letter.s on a band-bill, placed as if on purpose to stare at him. 
It was the catalogue of the sale to take jAace the next week ; 
it was a reason for hurrying faster out of the town. 

Poor Tom formed no visions of the distant future as he 
made his way homeward ; he only felt that the present was 
very hard. It seemed a wrong towards him that his uncle 
Deane had no confidence in him, — did not see at once that he 
should acquit Imubelf well, which Tom himself was as certain 
of as of the daylight. Apparently he, Tom Tulliver, was 
likely to bo held of small account in the world ; and for the 
first time ho felt a sinking of heart under the sense that he 
really was very ignorant, and could do very little. Who was 
that enviable young man that could tell the cubic contents of 
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things in no time, and make suggestions about Swedish bark ? 
Swedish bark ! Tom had been used to be so entirely satisfied 
with himself, m spite of his breaking down in a demoiistratioii, 
and construing nunc Ulus j)roniite vires as '■ now promise those 
men ; ” but now he suddenly lelt at a disadvantage, because he 
know less than some one else knew. There must be a world 
of things connected with that Sweth&h bark, which, if he onlj- 
knew them, might have helped him to get on. It would have 
been much easier to make a figure -with a spirited horse and 
a new saddle. 

Two hours ago, as Tom was walking to St. Ogg’s, he saw the 
distant future before him as he might have seen a tempting 
stretch of smooth sandy beach bej’ond a belt of flinty shingles ; 
he w<as on the grassy bank then, and thought the shingles might 
soon be passed. Hut now his teet were on the sharp stones ; 
the belt of shingles hail widened, and the stretch of sand had 
dwindled into narrowness. 

“ What did my uncle Deane say, Tom ? ” said Maggie, put- 
ting her arm through Tom’s as he was warming himselt rathei 
drearily by the kitchen fire. “ Did he say he would give you 
a situation ? ” 

“No, he didn’t say that. He didn’t (piite promise me any- 
thing ; he seemed to tliink I coidd n’t have a very good situa- 
tion. I ’m too young.” 

“ But did n’t he sjieak kindlj', Tom ? ” 

“ Kindly ? Pooh I what ’& the use of talking about that ? 
I wouldn’t care about his sjieaking kindly, if I could get a 
situation. But it’s such a nuisance and bother; I’ve been 
at school all this while learning Latin and things, — not a bil of 
good to me, — and now my uncle says 1 must set about learning 
book-keeping and calculation, and those things. He seems to 
make out I ’m good for nothing.” 

Tom's mouth twitched ivith a bitter expression as he looked 
at the fire. 

“ Oh, what a pity we have n’t got Dominic Sampson ! ” ^ald 
Maggie, who couldn’t help mingling some gaiety with their 
sadness. “If he had taught me book-keeping by double entry 
and after the Italian method, as he did Lucy Bertram, I could 
teach you, Tom.” 

“ Fom teach ! Yes, I daresay. That ’s always the tone you 
take,” said Tom. 

“Dear Tom, I was only joking,” said Maggie, putting her 
cheek against his coat-sleeve. 

“But it ’s always the same, Maggie,” said Tom, with the little 
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frown he put on when he was about to be justifiably severe. 
“You’re always setting yourself up above me and everyone 
else, and I ’ve wanted to tell you about it several times. You 
ought not to have spoken as you did to my uncles and aunts ; 
you should leave it to me to take care of my mother and you, 
and not put yourself forward. You think you know better 
than any one, but you’re almost always wrong. I can judge 
much better than you can.” 

Poor Tom ! he had just come from being lectured and made 
to feel his inferiority ; the reaction of his strong, self-assertmg 
nature must take place somehow ; and here was a case in which 
he could justly show himself dominant. Maggie’s cheek flushed 
and her lip quivered with conflicting resentment and affection, 
and a certain awe as well as admiration of Tom’s firmer and 
more effective character. She did not answer immediately; 
very angry words rose to her lips, but they were driven back 
again, and she said at last, — 

“ You often think I ’m conceited, Tom, when I don’t mean 
what I say at all in that way. I don’t mean to put myself 
above you ; 1 know you behaved better than I did yesterday. 
But you are always so harsh to me, Tom.” 

With the last words the resentment was rising again. 

“No, 1 ’m not harsh,” said Tom, with severe decision. “I’m 
always kind to you, and so I shall be ; I shall always take care 
of you. But you must mind what I say.” 

Their mother came in now, and Maggie rushed away, that 
her burst of tears, which she felt must come, might not 
happen till she was safe up-stairs. They were very bitter 
tears ; everybody in the world seemed so hard and unkind to 
Maggie ; there was no indulgence, no fondness, such as she 
imagined when she fashioned the world afresh in her own 
thoughts. In books there w'ere people who were always 
agreeable or tender, and delighted to do things that made 
one happy, and who did not show their kindness by finding 
fault. The world outside the books was not a happy one, 
Maggie felt ; it seemed to be a world where people behaved 
the best to those they did not pretend to love, and that did not 
belong to them. And if life had no love in it, what else was 
there for Maggie ? Nothing but poverty and the companion- 
ship of her mother’s narrow griefs, perhaps of her fathers 
heart-cutting childish dependence. There is no hopelessness 
so sad as that of early youth, when the soul is made up of 
wants, and has no long memories, no superadded life in the 
life of others ; though we who look on think lightly of such 
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piematiue despair, as if our vision of the future lightened 
the blind sufferer’s present. 

Maggie, in her brown frock, with her eyes reddened and her 
heavy hair pushed back, looking from the bed where her father 
lay, to the dull walls of this sad chamber which was the centre 
of her world, was a creature full of eager, passionate longings 
for all that was beautiful and glad ; thirsty for all knowledge ; 
with an ear straining after dreamy music that died away and 
would not come near to her ; with a blind, unconscious yearn- 
ing for something that would link together the wonderful im- 
pressions of this mysterious life, and give her soul a sense of 
home in it. 

No wonder, when there is this contrast between the outward 
and the inward, that painful collisions come of it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TEWDIKTO TO REFUTE THE POPULAB PREJUDICE AGAINST THE 
PRESENT OF A POCKET-KNIFE. 

In that dark time of December, the sale of the household 
furniture lasted beyond the middle of the second day. Mr. 
TuUiver, who had begun, in his intervals of consciousness, to 
manifest an irritability which often appeared to have as a direct 
effect the recurrence of spasmodic rigidity and insensibility, 
had lain in this living death throughout the critical hours when 
the noise of the sale came nearest to his chamber. Mr. Turn- 
bull had decided that it would be a less risk to let him remain 
where he was than to move him to Luke’s cottage, — a plan 
which the good Luke had proposed to Mrs. Tulliver, thinking 
it would be very bad if the master were “ to waken up ” at the 
noise of the salej and the wife and children had sat impris- 
oned in the silent chamber, watching the large prostrate figure 
on the bed, and trembling lest the blank face should suddenly 
show some response to the sounds which fell on their own ears 
with such obstinate, painful repetition. 

But it was over at last, that time of importunate certainty 
and eye-straining suspense. The sharp sound of a voice, al- 
most as metallic as the rap that followed it, had ceased ; the 
tramping of footsteps on the gravel had died out. Mrs. TuUi- 
ver’s blond face seemed aged ten years by the last thirty 
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hours ; the poor woman’s mind had been busy divining when 
her favourite things were being knocked down by the terrible 
hammer; her heart had been fluttering at the thought that 
first one thing and then another had gone to be identified 
as hers in the hateful publicity of the Golden Lion ; and all 
the while she had to sit and make no sign of this inwai'd 
agitation. Such things bring lines in well-rounded faces, 
and broaden the streaks of white among the hairs that once 
looked as if they had been dipped in pure sunshine. Already, 
at three o’clock, Kezia. the good-hearted, bad-tempered house< 
maid, who regarded all people that came to the sale as her 
personal eiieniips, the diit on whose feet was of a peculiarly 
vile quality, had begun to scrub and swill with an energy 
much assisted by a continual loiv muttering against ‘-folks 
as came to buy up other folks’s tilings,” and made light of 
‘‘scrazing’' the tops of maJiogany tables over which better 
folks than themselves had had to — suffer a waste of tissue 
through evaporation. She v.as not scrubbing indiscriminately, 
for there would be further dirt of the same atrocious kind 
made by people who had still to fetch away their purchases; 
but she was bent on bringing the parlour, where tJiat “pipe- 
smoking pig,” the bailiff, had sat, to such an appeai-ance of 
scant conifoit as could be given to it by cleanliness and the 
few articles of iurniture bought in for the family. Her mis- 
tress and the young folks should have their tea in it that 
night, Kezia was determined. 

It was between five and six o’clock, near the usual tea-time, 
when she came up-stairs and said that hlaster Torn was 
wanted. The person who wanted him was in the kitchen, 
and in the first moments, by the imperfect fire and candle 
light, Tom had not even an indefinite sense of any acquaint- 
ance with the ratlmr broad-set but active figure, perhaps two 
years older than himself, tliat looked at him with a pair of 
blue eyes set in a disc of freckles, and pnilled some curly red 
locks with a strong intention of respiect. A low-crowned oil- 
skin-covered hat, and a certain shiny deposit of dirt on the 
rest of the costume, as of tablets prejinred for writing upon, 
suggested a calling tliat had to do with boats ; hut this did 
not help Tom’s memory. 

‘‘Sarvant, Mister Tom,” said he of the red locks, with 
a smile which seemed to break through a self-imposed air of 
melancholy. “ You don’t know me again, I doubt,” he went 
on, as Tom continued to look at him inquiringly ; “ but I ’d 
like to talk to you by yourself a bit, please.” 
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" There ’s a fire i’ the parlour, Master Tom," said Keziaj 
who objected to leaving the kitchen in the crisis of toasting. 

“ Come this waj', then,” said Tom, •wondering if this young 
fellow belonged to Guest & Co.’s Whai-f, for his imagination 
ran continually towai'ds that particular spot ; and uncle Deane 
might any time be sending for him to say that there was a 
situation at liberty. 

The bright tire in the parlour was the only light that 
showed the few chairs, the bureau, the carpetless floor, and 
the one table — no, not the one table; there was a second 
table, in a eoriier, with a large Bible and a few other books 
upon it. It -was this new strange bareness that Tom felt first, 
before he thought of looking again at the face w'hich was also 
lit up by the tire, and which stole a half-shy, questioning 
glance at him as the entirely strange voice said, — 

“Why! you don’t remember Bob, then, as you gen the 
pocket-knife to, hlr. Tom?” 

The rough-handled pocket-knife was taken out in the same 
moment, and the largest blade opened by ivay of irresistible 
demonstration. 

“What! Bob Jakin?” said Tom, not ■with any cordial 
delight, for he felt a little ashamed of that early intimacy 
symbolised by the pocket-knife, and was not at all sure that 
Bob’s motives for recalling it were entirely admirable. 

“Ay, ay, Bob Jakin, if Jakin it must be, ’cause there’s 
so many Bobs as you went arter the squerrils with, that day 
as I plumped right do-wn from the bough, and bruised my 
shins a good un — but I got the squerril tight for all that, an’ 
a scratter it ivas. An’ this littlish blade’s broke, you see, 
but I wouldn’t hev a new un put in, ’cause they might be 
cheatin’ me an’ gii in’ me another knife istid, for there is n’t 
such a blade i’ the country, — it ’s got used to my hand, like. 
An’ there 'was niver nobody else gen me nothin’ but what I 
got by my own sharpness, only you, Mr. Tom ; if it was n’t 
Bill Fawks as gen me the terrier pup istid o’ drowndin’ it, 
an’ I had to ja'w him a good un afore he ’d give it me.” 

Bob spoke with a sharp and rather treble volubility, and 
got through his long speech with surprising despatch, giving 
the blade of his knife an affectionate rub on his sleeve when 
he had finished. 

“ Well, Bob,” said Tom, with a slight air of patronage, the 
foregoing reminiscences having disposed him to be as friendly 
as was becoming, though there was no part of his acquaint- 
ance with Bob that he remembered better than the cause 
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of their parting quarrel; “is there anything I can do foi 
you ? ” 

“ Why, no, Mr Tom,” answered Boh, shutting up his knife 
■with a click and retiiming it to his pocket, -where he seemed 
to be feeling for something else. “I shouldn’t ha’ come 
back upon you now ye’re i’ trouble, an’ folks say as the 
master, as I used to frighten the birds lor, an’ he flogged me 
a bit for fun when he catched me eatin’ the turnip, as they 
say he’ll niver lift up his yead no more, — 1 shouldn't ha’ 
come now to ax you to gi’ me another knife ’cause you geii 
me one afore. If a chap gives me one black eye, that ’s enough 
for me ; I sha’n’t ax him for another aiore I sarve him out ; 
an’ a good turn’s worth as much as a bad un, anyhow. 
I shall niver grow down’ards again, Mr. Tom, an’ you war 
the little chap as I liked the best when I war a little chap, 
for all you leathered me, and wouldn’t look at me again. 
There ’s Dick Brumby, there, 1 could leather him as much 
as I ’d a mind ; but iors ! you get tired o’ leatherin’ a chap 
when you can niver make him see what you want him to shy at. 
I 'n seen chaps as ’ud stand starin’ at a bough till their eyes 
shot out, afore they’d see as a bird’s tail war n’t a leaf. It’s 
poor work goin’ wi’ such raff. But you war allays a rare uii 
at sliyiug, 5lr. Tom, an’ I could trusten to you for droppin’ 
down wi’ your stick in the nick o’ time at a runnin’ rat, or 
a stoat, or that, when I w.ar arbeatin’ the bushes.” 

Bob had drawn out a dirty canvas bag, and would perhaps 
not have paused just then if Maggie had not entered the 
room and darted a look of surprise and curiosity at him, 
whereupon he pulled his red locks again with due respect. 
But the next moment the sense of the altered room came upon 
Maggie with a force that overpowered the thought of Bob’s 
presence. Her eyes had immediately glanced from him to the 
place where the bookcase had hung ; there was nothing now 
but the oblong iinfad'^d space on the wall, and below it the 
small table with the Bible and the few other books. 

“ Oh, Tom ! ’’ she burst out, claspnng her hands, “ where are 
the books ? I thought my uncle Glegg said he would buy 
them. Did n’t he ? Are those all they ’ve left us ? ” 

“ I sufipose so,” said Tom, with a sort of desperate indiffer- 
ence. “ Why should they buy many books when they bought 
so little furniture?” 

“ Oh, but, Tom,” said Maggie, her eyes filling with tears, as 
she rushed up to the table to see wUat books had been rescued. 
“ Out dear old Pilgrim’s Progress that you coloured with youi 
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little paints ; and that picture of Pilgrim with a mantle on, 
looking just like a turtle — oh dear!” il aggie went on, half 
sobbing as she turned over the few books. “ I thought we 
should never part with that while Ave lived; everything i.s 
going away from us ; the end of our lives will have nothing 
in it like the beginning ! ” 

Maggie turned away from the table and thrcAv herself into 
a chair, with the big tears ready to roll doAvn her cheeks, 
quite blinded to the presence of Bob, avIio was looking at her 
Avith the pursuant gaze of an intelligent dumb animal, with 
percejjtious more perfect than his comprehension. 

“Well, Bob,” said Tom, feeling that the subject of the 
books was unseasonable, “1 suppose you just came to see me 
because we ’re in trouble ? Tliat was very good-natured of you.” 

“ I ’ll tell you how it is. Master Tom,” said Bob, beginning 
to untwist his canvas bag. “ You see, I ’u been with a barge 
this two ’ear; that’s hoiv I’n been gettiii’ my livin’, — if it 
wasn’t when I was tentin’ the furnace, between whiles, at 
Torry’s mill. But a fortni’t ago I ’d a rare bit o’ luck, — 1 
allays thought I Avas a lucky chap, for I niver set a trap but 
what I catehed something ; but this Avas n’t a trap, it Avas a 
fire i’ Torry’s mill, an’ I doused it, else it ’ud ha’ set th’ oil 
alight, an’ the genelman gen me ten suvreigns ; he gen mo 
’em himself last week. An’ he said first, I Avas a sperrited 
chap, — but I knowed that afore, — but then he outs Avi’ the 
ten suirreigns, an’ that Avar summat new. Here they are, all 
but one!” Here Bob emptied the canvas bag on the table. 
“An’ Avhen I’d got ’em, my head Avas all of a boil like a 
kettle o’ broth, thinkin’ Avhat sort o’ life I should take to, 
for there war a many trades I ’d thought on ; for as for the 
barge, I ’in clean tired out Avi’t, for it pulls the days out till 
they ’re as long as pigs’ chitterlings. An’ I thought first I ’d 
ha’ ferrets an’ dogs, an' be a rat-catcher ; an’ then I thought 
as I should like a bigger Avay o’ life, as I did n't knoAV so Avell ; 
for I ’ll seen to the bottom o’ rat-catching ; an’ I thought, an’ 
thought, till at last I settled I’d be a packman, — for they ’re 
knoAvin’ fellers, the packmen are, — an’ 1 'd carry the lightest 
things I could i’ iny pack ; an’ there ’d be a use for a feller’s 
tongue, as is no use neither wi’ rats nor barges. An’ I should 
gb about the country far an’ wide, an’ come round the women 
Avi’ my tongue, an’ get my dinner hot at the public, — lors ! it 
’ud be a lovely life ! ” 

Bob paused, and then said, Avith defiant decision, as if reso- 
lutely turning his back on tliat paradisaic picture, — 
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“ But I dou't mind about it, not a chip ! Au’ 1 ’ii changed 
one o’ the suvreigns to buy my mother a goose iov dinner, an’ 
1 ’n bought a blue plush weseoat, an’ a sealskin cap, — ior if I 
meant to be a packman, I ’d do it respectable. But I don’t 
mind about it, not a chip! My yead isn't a turnip, an’ 1 
shall p’r’aps have a chance o’ dousing another fire afore long 
I ’m a lucky chap. So I ’ll thank jmu to take the nine suvreigns, 
Mr. Tom, and set yoiu-sen up with ’em somehow, if it ’s tnu' 
as the master ’s broke. They may n’t go fur enough, but they ’ll 
help.” 

Tom was touched keenly enough to forget his pride and 
suspicion. 

“ You ’re a very kind fellow. Bob,” he said, colouring, with 
that little diffident tremor in his voice which gave a certain 
chai'in even to Tom’s pride and severity, “ and I slia’n't forgot 
you again, though I did n’t know you this evening. But I can’t 
take the nine sovereigns; I should betaking your little for- 
tune from you, and they would n’t do me much good either.” 

“ Would n’t they, Mr. Tom ? ” said Bob, regretfully, “Now 
don’t say so ’cause you think I want ’em. I are n’t a poor 
chap. My mother gets a good penn’orth wi’ picking feather.'! 
an’ things ; an’ if she eats nothin’ but liread-aii’-water, it runs 
to fat. An’ I ’m such a lucky chap ; an’ 1 .doubt you are n’t 
quite so lucky, Mr. Tom, — th’ old master is n’t, anyhow, — an’ 
so you might take a slice o’ my luck, an’ no harm done. Lors ! 
I found a leg o’ pork i’ tlie river one day ; it had tumbled out 
o’ one o’ them i ound-sterned Dutchmen, I ’ll be bound. Come, 
think better on it, Mr. Tom, for old ’quinetance’ sake, else I 
shall think you bear me a grudge.” 

Bob pushed the sovereigns forward, hut before Tom could 
speak, JIaggie, clasping her hands, and looking penitently at 
Bob, said, — 

“ Oh, T ’m so sorry. Bob ; I never tliought you were so good. 
Why, I think you ’re the kindest jjerson in the world ! ” 

Bob had not been aivare of the injurious opinion for which 
Maggie was performing an inward act of penitence, but lie 
smiled with pleasure at this handsome eulogy, — especially 
from a } oung lass who, as he informed his mother that even- 
ing. had “ such uncommon eyes, they looked somehow as they 
made him feel noliow.” 

“No, indeed. Bob, I can’t take them,” said Tom; “but don’t 
think I feel your kindness le.'ss because I say no. I don’t 
■want to take anything from anybody, but to work my u'wn 
way. And those sovereigns wouldn’t help me much — tliey 
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wouldn’t, really — if I were to take tliem. Let me sliake 
hands with you instead.” 

Tom put out his pink palm, and Bob was not slow to place 
his hard, grimy Jiand within it. 

“Let me put the sovereigns in the bag again,” said Maggie; 
“and you’ll come and see us when you’ve bought your pack, 
Bob.” 

“It’s like as if I’d come out o’ make believe, o’ purpose to 
show ’em you,” said Hob, with an air of discontent, as Maggie 
gave him the bag again, “ a-taking ’em back i’ this way. I am 
a bit of a Do, you know ; but it is n’t that sort o’ Do, — it ’s on’y 
when a feller ’s a big rogue, or a big flat, I like to let him in a 
bit, that’s all.” 

“ Xow, don’t you be up to any tricks. Bob,” said Tom, “ else 
you’ll get transported some day.” 

“No, no; not me, Mr. Tom,” said Bob, with an air of cheer- 
ful confidence. “ There ’s no law again’ fieorbites. If I was n't 
to take a fool in now and then, he ’d niver get any wiser. But, 
lors ! hev a suvreign to buy you and Miss summat, on’y for a 
token— just to match my pocket-knife.” 

While Bob was speaking he laid down the sovereign, and 
resolutely twisted up his bag again. Tom pushed back the 
gold, and said, “ No, indeed, Bob ; thank you heartily, but I 
can’t take it.” And Maggie, taking it between ber lingers, 
held it up to Bob and said, more persuasively, — 

“ Not now, but perhaps another time. If ever Tom or my 
father wants help that you can give, we’ll let you know; 
won’t we, Tom ? That ’s wliat you would like, — to have us 
always depend on you as a friend that we can go to, — is n’t it. 
Bob?” 

“Yes, Miss, and thank you,” said Bob, reluctantly taking 
the money; “that’s what I’d like, anything as you like. 
An’ I wish you good-bye. Miss, and good-luck, klr. Tom, and 
thank you for shaking hands wi’ me, though you wouldn’t 
take the money.” 

Kezia’s entrance, with very black looks, to inquire if she 
shoidd n’t bring in the tea now, or whether the toast wms to 
get hardened to a brick, was a seasonable check on Bob’s flux 
of words, and hastened his parting bow. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HOW A HEJf TAKES TO STRATAGEM. 

The days passed, and Mr. Tulliver sLowed, at least tc 
the eyes of the medical man, stronger and stronger symp- 
toms of a gi-adual return to his normal condition; the par- 
alytic obstruction was, little by little, losing its tenac%, 
and tlie mind was rising from under it with fitful struggles, 
like a living creature making its way from under a great 
snowdrift, that slides and slides again, and shuts up the 
newly made opening. 

Time would have seemed to creep to the watchers by 
the bed, if it liad only been measured by the doubtful, dis- 
tant hope which kept count of the moments within the 
chamber ; but it was measured for them by a fast-a2iproach- 
ing dread which made the nights come too riuicklj-. While 
Mr. Tulliver was slowly becoming himself again, his lot 
was hastening towards its moment of most paljiable change. 
The taxing-masters had done their work like any respectable 
gunsmith conscientiously prexiaring the musket, that, duly 
pointed by a brave arm, will siioil a life or two. Alloca- 
turs, filing of bills in Chancery, decrees of sale, are legal 
chainshot or bomb-shells that can never hit a solitary mark, 
but must fall with widesiiread shattoring. So deeply inherent 
is it in this life of ours that men have to suffer for each other’s 
sins, so inevitably diffusive is human suffering, that even jus- 
tice makes its victims, and we can conceive no retribution that 
does not spread beyond its mark in jiulsations of unmerited 
pain. 

By the beginning of the second week in January the bills 
were out advertising the sale, under a decree of Chancery, 
of Mr. Tulliver’s farming and other stock, to be followed by a 
sale of the mill and land, held in the proper after-dinner hour 
at the Golden Lion. The miller himself, unaware of the lapse 
of time, fancied himself still in that first stage of his mis- 
fortunes when expedients might be thought of; and often 
in his conscious hours talked in a feeble, disjointed manner 
of plans he would cany out when he “got well.” The wife 
and children were not without hope of an issue that would at 
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least save Mr. Tiilliver from leaving the old spot, and seeking 
an entirely strange life. For uncle Deane had been induced 
to interest himself in this stage of the business. It would not, 
he acknowledged, be a bad speculation for Guest & Co. to buy 
Dorlcote Mill, and eari-y on the business, which was a good 
one, and might be increased by the addition of steam power ; 
in which case Tiilliver might be retained as manager. , Still, 
Mr. Deane would say nothing decided about the matter ; the 
fact that Wakem held the mortgage on the land might put 
it into his head to bid for the whole estate, and fuither, to 
outbid the cautious firm of Guest & Co., who did not carry on 
business on sentimental grounds. Mr. Deane was obliged to 
tell Mrs. Tulliver sonietliing to that ettect, when he rode over 
to the mill to inspect the books in company with Mrs. Glegg ; 
for she had observed that “if Guest & Co. would only think 
about it, Mr. Tulliver’s father and grandfather had been carry- 
ing on Dorlcote Mill long belore the oil-mill of that firm had 
been so much as thought of.” Mr. Deane, in reply, doubted 
whether that was precisely the relation between the tn o mills 
wluch would determine their value as investments. As for 
uncle Glegg, the thing lay quite beyond his imagination ; the 
good-natured man felt sincere pity for the Tulliver iamily, 
but his money was all locked up in excellent moitgages, 
and he coidd run no risk ; that would be unfair to his own 
relatives ; but he had made up his mind that Tulliver should 
have some new flannel waistcoats which he had himself re- 
nounced in favour of a more elastic counnodity, and that he 
would buy Mrs. Tulliver a jjouiid of tea now and then; 
it would be a journey which his benevolence delighted in 
beforehand, to carry the tea, and see her pleasure on being 
assured it was the best black. 

Still, it was clear that Mr. Deane was kindly disposed 
towards the Tullivers. One day he had brought Lucy, who 
was come home for the Christmas holidays, and the little 
blond angel-head had pressed itself against Maggie’s darker 
cheek vith many kisses and some tears. These fair slim 
daughters keep up a tender B2)ot m the heart of many a 
respectable partner in a resjiectable tiriii, and iierhaps Lucy’s 
anxious, pitying questions about her jioor cousins lieliied to 
make uncle Deane more prompt in finding Tom a tenqioiaiy 
place in the warehouse, aud in jmtting him in the way of 
getting evening lessons in book-kcejiing and calculation. 

That might have cheered the lad and fed his hopes a little, 
if tWe had not come at tlie same time the inuch-dreadcd 

i9 
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blow of fiuding tliat bis father must be a bankrupt, after all ; 
at least, tbo creditors must be asked to take less than their 
due, which to Tom’s untechnical mind was the same thing 
as bankruptcy. His father must not only be said to have 
“ lost his property,” but to have “ failed,” — the word that 
carried the worst obloiiuy to Tom's mind. For when the 
defendant’s claim for costs had been satisfied, there would 
remain the friendly bill of Mr. Gore, and the deficiency at 
the bank, as well as the other debts, which would mak(' 
the assets shrink into unequivocal disproportion ; “• not more 
than ten or twelve shillings in the pound,” predicted Mr. 
Deane, in a decided tone, tightening his lips ; and the words 
fell on Tom like a scalding liquid, leaving a continual smart. 

He was sadly in want of something to keep up his spirits 
a little in the unpleasant newness of his position, — suddenly 
transported from the easy carpeted ennui of study-hours at 
Mr. Stelling’s, and the bu.sy idleness of castle-building in 
a “ last halt ” at .school, to the companionship of sacks and 
hides, and bawling men thundering dowi heavy weights at 
his elbow. The first step towards getting on in the world 
was a chill, dusty, noisy affair, and implied going without 
one’s tea in order to stay in St. egg’s and have an evening 
lesson from a one-armed elderly clerk, in a room smelling 
strongly of bad tobacco. Tom’s young pink-and-white face 
had its colours very much deadened by the time he took off liis 
hat at home, and sat down with keen hunger to his supiier. 
Xo wonder he was a little cross if his mother or Maggie spoke 
to him. 

But all this while Mrs. Tulliver was brooding over a scheme 
by which she, and no one else, would avert the result most 
to be dreaded, and prevent Wakem from entertaining the pur- 
pose of bidding for the mill. Imagine a truly respectable and 
amiable hen, by some portentous anomaly, taking to reflection 
and inventing combinations by which she might prevail on 
Hodge not to wring her neck, or send her and her chicks to 
market ; the result couhl hardly be other than much cackling 
and fluttering, hlrs. Tulliver, seeing that everything had 
gone wrong, had begun to think that she had been too passive 
in life ; and that, if she had npjilied her mind to business, and 
taken a strong resolution now and then, it would have been all 
the bettor for her and her family. Nobody, it a^ipeared, had 
thought of going to speak to Wakem on this business of the 
mill ; and yet, Mrs. Tulliver reflected, it would have been quite 
the shortest method of securing the right en'l. It would have 
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been of no use, to be sure, for Mr. Tulliver to go, — even if te 
bad been able and willing, — for be had been “going to law 
against Wakem” and abusing him for the last ten years; 
Wakem was always likely to have a spite against him. And 
now that Mrs. TuUiver had come to the conclusion that her hus- 
band was very much in the wrong to bring her into this trouble, 
she was inclined to think that his opinion of Wakem w'as wrong 
too. To be sure, Wakem had “ put the bailies in the house, 
and sold them up ; ” but she supposed he did that to please the 
man that lent Mr. TuUiver the money, for a lawyer had more 
folks to please than one, and he was n’t likely to put Mr. Tul li- 
ver, who had gone to law ivith him, above everybody else in 
the world. The attorney might be a very reasonable man; 
why not ? He had married a Miss Clint, and at the time Jlrs. 
Tulliver had heard of that marriage, the summer when she 
wore her blue satin spencer, and had not yet any thoughts of 
Mr. TuUiver, she knew no harm of Wakem. And certainly 
towards herself, whom he knew to have been a Miss Dodson, 
it was out of all possibility that he could entertain anything 
but good-will, when it was once brought home to his observa- 
tion that she, for her jiart, had never ivanted to go to law, and 
indeed was at present disposed to take ]Vlr. Wakem’s view of 
all subjects rather than her husband’s. In fact, if that attor- 
ney saw a respectable matron like herself disposed “ to give 
him good words,” why shouldn’t he listen to her represen- 
tations ? For she would put the matter clearly before him, 
which had never been done yet. And he would never go and 
bid for the mUl on purpose to spite her, an innocent woman, 
who thought it likely enough that she had danced wdth him in 
their youth at Squire Darleigh’s, for at those big dances she 
had often and often danced with young men whose names she 
had forgotten. 

Mrs. TuUiver hid these reasonings in her own bosom ; for 
when she had thrown out a hint to Mr. Deane and Mr. Glegg 
that she wouldn’t mind going to speak to Wakem herself, they 
had said, “Ho, no, no,” and “Pooh, pooh,” and “Let Wakem 
alone,” in the tone of men who were not likely to give a candid 
attention to a more definite exposition of her project ; still 
less dared she mention the plan to Tom and Maggie, for “the 
children were always so against everything their mother said ; ” 
and Tom, she observed, was almost aj? much set against Wakem 
as his father ivas. But this unusual concentration of thought 
naturally gave Mrs. Tulliver an unusual power of device and 
determination; and a day or two before the sale, to be held at 
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the Golden Lion, when there was no longer any time to be lost, 
she carried ont her plan by a stratagem. There were pickles 
in question, a lai-ge stock of pickles and ketchup which Mrs. 
Tulliver possessed, and which Mr. Hyndmarsh, the grocer, 
would certainly purchase if she could transact the business in 
a personal interview, so she would walk with Tom to St. Ogg's 
that morning ; and when Tom urged that she might let tlie 
pickles be at present, — he did n’t like her to go about just 
yet, — she appeared so hurt at this conduct in her son, contra- 
dicting her about pickles which she had made after the family 
receipts inherited from his own grandmother, who had died 
when his mother was a little girl, that he gave way, and they 
walked together until she turned towards Danish Street, where 
Mr. Hyndmarsh retailed his grocery, not far from the offices 
of Mr. Wakem. 

That gentleman was not yet come to his office ; would Mrs. 
Tulliver sit down by the fire in his private room and wait l(>r 
him ? She had not long to vrait before the punctual attonuy 
entered, knitting his brow with an examining glance at the 
stout blond woman who rose, curtsying deferentially, — a 
tallish man, with an aquiline nose and abundant iron-gi’cy 
hair. You have ne'v er seen Mr. Wakem before, and are possi- 
bly wondering whether he was really as eminent a rascal, and 
as crafty, bitter an enemy of honest humanity in general, and 
of Mr. Tulliver in particular, as he is represented to be in that 
eidolon or portrait of him which we have seen to exist in the 
miller’s mind. 

It is clear that the irascible miller was a man to interpret 
any chance-shot that grazed liim as an attemjit on his own 
life, and was liable to entanglements in this juizzling world, 
which, due consideration had to his own infallibility, required 
the hypothesis of a very active diabolical agency to explain 
them. It is still possible to believe that the attorney was not 
more guilty towards him than an ingenious machine, which 
performs its work with much regularity, is guilty towards the 
rash man who, venturing too near it, is caught up by some 
fly-wheel or other, and suddenly converted into unexpected 
mince-meat. 

But it is really impossible to decide this question by a 
glance at his person ; the linos and lights of the human coun- 
tenance are like other symbols, — not always easy to read 
without a key. On an a prion view of Wakem ’s aquiline nose, 
which offended Mr. Tulliver, there was not more rascality than 
in the shape of his stilt" sbirt-collarj though this too, along with 
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his nose, might have become fraught with damnatory meaning 
when once the rascality was ascertained. 

“ Mrs. Tulliver, I think ? ” said Mr. Wakem, 

“ Yes, sir ; Miss Elizabeth Dodson as was.” 

“Pray be seated. You have some business with me ?” 

" Well, sir, yes,” said Mrs. Tulliver, beginning to feel alarmed 
at her own courage, now she was really in presence of the for- 
midable man, and reflecting that she had not settled with her- 
self how she should begin. Mr. Wakem felt in his waistcoat 
pockets, and looked at her in silence. 

“ I hope, sir,” she began at last, — “I hope, sir, you ’re not 
a-thinking as I bear you any ill-will because o’ my husband’s 
losing his lawsuit, and the bailies being put in, and the linen 
being sold, — oh dear 1 — for I was n’t brought up in that way. 
I ’m sure you remember my father, sir, for he was close friends 
with Squire Darleigh, and we allays went to the dances there, 
the Miss Dodsons, — nobody could be more looked on, — and 
justly, for there was four of us, and you ’re quite aware as Mrs. 
Glegg and Mrs. Deane are my sisters. And as for going to law 
and losing money, and having sales before you ’re dead, I never 
^aw anything o’ that before I was married, nor for a long while 
after. And I ’m not to be answerable for my bad luck i’ mar- 
rying out o’ my own family into one where the goings-on was 
different. And as for being drawn in t’ abuse you as otlier folks 
abuse you, sir, that I niver was, and nobody can say it of me.” 

Mrs. Tulliver shook her head a little, and looked at the hem 
of her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ I ’ve no doubt of what you say, Mrs. Tulliver,” said Mr. 
Wakem, with cold politeness. “ But you have some question 
to ask me ? ” 

“ Well, sir, yes. But that 's what I ’ve said to myself, — I ’ve 
said you ’d had some nat’ral feeling ; and as for my husband, 
as has n’t been himself for tlris two months, I ’m not a-defend- 
ing him, in no way, for being so hot about th’ erigation, — not 
but what there ’s worse men, for he never wronged nobody of 
a shilling nor a penny, not willingly ; and as for his fieriness 
and lawing, what could I do ? And him struck as if it was 
with death when he got the letter as said you ’d the hold upo’ 
the land. But I can’t believe but what you’ll behave as a 
gentleman.” 

“ What does all this mean, Mrs. Tidliver ? ” said Mr. Wakem, 
rather sharply. “ What do you want to ask me ? ” 

“ Why, sir, if you ’ll be so good,” said Mrs. Tulliver, starting 
a little, and speaking more hurriedly, — “ if you ’ll be so good 
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not to buy tbe mill an’ the land, — the land would n’t so 
much matter, only my husband ’nil be like mad at your 
having it.” 

Something like a new thought flashed across Mr. IVakem’s 
face as he said, “ Who told you I meant to buy it ? "’ 

“ Why, sir, it ’s none o’ my inventing, and J should never ha’ 
thought of it ; for my husband, as ought to know about the 
law, he allays nsed to say as lawyers had never no call to buy 
anything, — either lands or houses, — for they allays got ’em 
into their hands other ways. An’ I should think that ’ud be 
the way with yon, sir ; and I niver said as yon ’d be the man to 
do contrairy to that.” 

“ Ah, well, who was it that did say so ? ” said Wakem, open- 
ing his desk, and moving things about, with the accoinpani 
ment of an almost inaudible whistle. 

“ Why, sir, it was Mr. tilegg and Mr. Deane, as have all the 
management ; and Mr. Deane thinks as Guest & Co. ’ud buy 
the mill and let Mr. Tulliver work it for ’em, if you didn’t 
bid for it and raise the price. And it ’ud be such a thing for 
my husband to stay where he is, if he could get his living; 
for it was his father’s before him, the mill was, and Iiis grand- 
father built it, though I was n’t fond o’ the noise of it, when 
first I was married, for there was no mills in our family, — not 
the Dodsons’, — and if I’d known as the mills had so much to 
do with the law, it would n’t have been me as 'ud have been 
the first Dodson to marry one ; but I went into it blindfold, 
that I did, erigation and everything.” 

“ What ! Guest & Co. would keep the mill in their own 
hands, I suppose, and pay your husoand wages ? ” 

“ Oh dear, sir, it ’s hard to think of,” said poor Mrs. Tulli- 
ver, a little tear making its way, “ as my husband should take 
wage. But it ’ud look more like what used to be, to stay at the 
mill than to go anyivhere else; and if you’ll only think — if 
you was to bid for the mill and buy it, my husband might be 
struck worse than he was before, and niver get better again as 
he’s getting now.” 

“ Well, but if I bought the mill, and allowed your husband 
to act as my manager in the same way, how then ? ” said Mr. 
Wakem. 

“ Oh, sir, I doubt he could niver be got to do it, not if the 
very mill stood still to beg and pray of him. Dor your name ’s 
like poison to him, it ’s so as never was ; and he looks upon it 
as you’ve been the ruin of him all along, ever since you set 
the law on him about the road tUrough the meadow, — that’” 
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eight year ago, and he ’sheen going on ever since — as I’ve 
allays told him he was wrong — ” 

“He’s a pig-headed, fonl-mouthed fool!” burst out Mr. 
Wakem, forgetting himself. 

“ Oh dear, sir ! ” said IMrs. TnUiver, frightened at a result 
BO different from the one she had fixed her mind on; “I 
wouldn’t wish to contradict you, but it’s like enough he’s 
changed his mind with this illness, — he ’s forgot a many things 
he used to talk about. And you would n’t like to have a corpse 
on your mind, if he was to die; and they do say as it’s allays 
unlucky when Dorleote Mill changes hands, and the water 
might all run away, and then — not as I ’m wishing you any 
ill-luck, sir, for 1 forgot to tell you as 1 remember your wed- 
ding as if it was yesterday ; -Mrs. Wakem was a Miss Clint, 
I know that; and my boy, as there isn’t a nicer, handsomer, 
steaighter boy nowhere, went to school with your son — ” 

Mr. Wakem rose, opened the door, and called to one of his 
clerks. 

“ You must excuse me for interrupting you, Mrs. Tiilliver ; I 
have business that must be attended to ; and I think there is 
nothing more necessary to be said.” 

“But if 3 'ou would bear it in mind, sir,”_ said Mrs. Tulliver, 
rising, “and not run against me and my children ; and I ’m not 
denying Mr. Tulliver ’s been in the wrong, but he ’s been pun- 
ished enough, and there ’s worse men, for it ’s been giving to 
other folks has been his fault. He ’s done nobody any harm 
but himself and his family, — the more’s the pity, — and I go 
and look at the bare shelves every day, and think where all 
my things used to stand.” 

“Yes, yes. I’ll bear it in mind,” said lilr. Wakem, hastily, 
looking towards the open door. 

“ And if you ’d please not to saj’ as I ’ve been to speak to 
you, for my son ’ud be very angry with me for demeaning my- 
self, I know he would, and I’ve trouble enough without being 
scolded by my children.” 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver’s voice trembled a little, and she could 
make no answer to the attorney’s “ good morning,” but curt- 
sied and walked out in silence. 

“ Which day is it that Dorleote Mill is to be sold ? Where ’s 
the bill?” said Mr. Wakem to his clerk when they were 
alone, 

“Hext Friday is the day, — Friday at six o’clock.” 

“ Oh, just run to Winship’s the auctioneer, and see if he ’s at 
home. I have some business for him ; ask him to come up.” 
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Although, when Mr. Wakem entered his office that morn 
Ing, he h^ had no intention of purchasing Dorlcote Mill, his 
mind was already made up. Mrs. Tolliver had suggested to 
him several determining motives, and his mental glance was 
very rapid ; he was one of those men who can be prompt with 
out being rash, because their motives run in fixed tracks, and 
they have no need to reconcile conflicting aims. 

To suppose that Wakem had the same sort of inveterate 
hatred towards Tulliver that Tulliver had towauls him nould 
be like supposing that a pike and a roach can look at each 
other from a similar point of view. The roach necessaiil^ 
abhors the mode in which the pike gets his living, and the 

S ike is likely to think nothing further even ol the most in- 
ignant roach than that he is excellent good eating ; it could 
only be when the roach choked him that the pike could enter- 
tain a strong personal animosity. If Mr. Tulliver had ever 
seriously injured or thwarted the attorney, Wakem would not 
have refused him the distinction of being a special object of 
his vindictiveness. But when Mr. Tulliver called Wakem a 
rascal at the market dinner-table, the attorney’s clients neie 
not a whit inclined to withdraw their business from him; and 
if, when Wakem himself happened to be present, some jocose 
cattle-feeder, stimulated by opportunity and brandy, made a 
thrust at him by alluding to old ladies’ wills, he maintained 
perfect santji froid, and knew quite well that the majority ot 
substantial men then present were perfectly contented with the 
fact that “ Wakem was Wakem ; ” that is to say. a man who 
always knew the stepping-stones that would carry him through 
very muddy bits of practice. A man who had made a large 
fortune, had a handsome house among the trees at Tofton, and 
decidedly the finest stock of port-wine in the neighbourhood ot 
St. Ogg's, was likely to feel himself on a level with public 
opinion. And I am not sure that even honest Mr. Tulliver 
himself, with his general view of law as a cockpit, might not, 
under opposite ciicumstnnces. have seen a fine appropriate- 
ness in the truth that ‘'Wakem was Wakem;” since I have 
understood from persons versed in liistory, that mankind is 
not disposed to look narrowly into the conduct ot great vic- 
tors when their victory is on the right side. Tulliver, then, 
could be no obstiiiction to Wakem; on the contrary, he a 
poor devil whom the lawyer had defeated several times; a 
hot-tempered fellow, who would always give yon a luiiidle 
against him. Wakem’s conscience was not uneasy because he 
had used a few tricks against the miller ; why 'should he hate 
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that unsuccessful plaintiff, that pitiable, furious bull entan- 
gled in the meshes of a net? 

Still, among the various excesses to which human nature is 
subject, moralists have never numbered that of being too fond 
of the people who openly revile us. The successful Yellow 
candidate for the borough of Old Topping, perhaps, feels 
no pursuant meditative hatred towai-d the Blue editor who 
consoles his subscribers with vituperative rhetoric against 
Yellow men who sell their country, and are the demons of 
private life ; but he might not be sorry, if law and oppor- 
tunity favoured, to kick that Blue editor to a deeper shade 
of his favourite colour. Prosperous men take a little ven- 
geance now and then, as they take a diversion, when it 
comes easily in their way, and is no hindrance to business ; 
and such small uniinjiassioned revenges have an enormous 
effect in life, running through all degrees of pleasant inflic- 
tion, blocking the fit men out of places, and blackening char- 
acters in unpremeditated talk. Still more, to see people who 
have been only insignificantly offensive to us reduced in life 
and humiliated, without any special effoits of ours, is apt to 
have a soothing, flattering influence. Providence or some other 
prince of this world, it appears, 'has undertaken the task of 
retribution for us ; and really, by an agreeable constitution of 
things, our enemies somehow donH prosper. 

Wakem was not without this parenthetic vindictiveness 
towards the uncomplimentary miller; and now Mrs. Tulliver 
had put the notion into his head, it presented itself to him as 
a pleasure to do the very thing that would cause Mr. Tulliver 
the most deadly mortification, — and a ifleasure of a complex 
kind, not made up of crude malice, but mingling with it the 
relish of self-approbation. To see an enemy humiliated gives 
a certain contentment, but this is jejune compared with the 
highly blent satisfaction of seeing him humiliated by your 
benevolent action or concession on his behalf. That is a sort 
of revenge which falls into the scale of virtue, and Wakem 
was not without an intention of keeping that scale respectably 
filled. He had once had the pleasure of putting an old enemy 
of his into one of the St. Ogg’s alms-houses, to the rebuilding 
of which he had given a Large subscription ; and here was an 
opportunity of providing for another by making him his own 
servant. Such things give a completeness to prosperity, and 
contribute elements of agreeable consciousness that are not 
dreamed of by that short-sighted, over-heated vindictiveness 
which goes out of its way to wreak itself in direct injury. 
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And Tulliver, with his rough tongue filed by a sense of obliga- 
tion, would make a better servant than any chance-fellow wlio 
was cap-in-haud for a situation. Tulliver was known to be a 
man of proud honesty, and Wakem was too acute not to be- 
lieve in the existence of honesty. He w'aa given to observing 
individuals, not to judging of them according to maxims, and 
no one knew better than he that all men were not like himself. 
Besides, he intended to overlook the whole business of land 
and mill pretty closely ; he was fond of these practical rural 
matters. But there were good reasons for purchasing Dorl- 
cote Mill, quite apart from any benevolent vengeance on the 
miller. It was really a capital investment ; besides. Guest & 
Co. were going to bid for it. Mr. Guest and Mr. Wakem were 
on friendly dining terms, and the attorney Irked to predom- 
inate over a ship-owner and mill-owner who was a little too 
loud in the town affairs as well as in his table-talk. For 
Wakem was not a mere man of business ; he. was considered a 
pleasant fellow in the upper circles of St. Ogg’s — chatted 
amusingly over his port-wine, did a little amateur farming, 
and had certainly been an excellent husband and father; 
at church, when he went there, he sat under the handsomest 
of mural monuments erected to the memory of his wife. Most 
men would have married again under his circumstances, but 
he was said to be more tender to his deformed son than 
most men were to their best-shapen offspring. Not that 
Mr. Wakem had not other sons besides Philip ; but towards 
them he held only a chiaroscuro parentage, and provided for 
them ill a grade of life duly beneath his own. In this fact, 
indeed, there lay the clenching motive to the purchase of 
Horlcote Jlill. While Mrs. Tulliver was talking, it had 
occurred to the rapid-minded lawyer, among all the other 
circunmtances of the case, that this purchase would, in a few 
years to come, furnish a highly suitable position for a certain 
favourite lad whom he meant to bring on in the world. 

These were the mental conditions on which Mrs. Tulliver 
had undertaken to act persuasively, and had failed; a fact 
which may receive some illustration from the remark of 
a great philosopher, that fly-fishers fail in preparing their 
bait so as to make it alluring in the right quarter, for want of 
a due acquaintance with the subjectivity of fishes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DAYLIGHT ON THK WRECK. 

It was a clear frosty January da}* on which Mr, Tullivei 
first came down-stairs. The bright sun on the chestnut boughs 
and the roofs opposite his window had made him impatientlv 
declare that he would be caged up no longer; he thought 
everywhere would be more cheery under this sunshine than 
his bedroom; for he knew nothing of the bareness below, 
which made the flood of sunshine importunate, as if it had 
an unfeeling pleasure iu showing the empty places, and the 
marks where well-known objects once had been. The impres- 
sion on his mind that it was but yesterday when he received 
the letter from Mr. Gore was so continually implied iu his 
talk, and the attempts to convey to him the idea that many 
weeks had passed and much had happened since then had 
been so soon swept away by recurrent forgetfulness, that even 
Mr. Turnbull had begun to despair of preparing him to meet 
the facts by previous knowledge. The full sense of the 
present could only be imparted gradually by new experience, 
— not by mere words, which must remain weaker than the 
impressions left by the old experience. This resolution to 
come down-stairs was heard with trembling by the wife and 
children. Mrs. Tulliver said Tom must not go to St. Ogg’s 
at the usual hour, he must wait and see his father down- 
stairs ; and Tom complied, though with an intense inward 
shrinking from the painful scene. The hearts of all three 
had been more deeply dejected than ever during the last few 
days. For Guest & Co. had not bought the mill ; both mill 
and land had been knocked down to Wakem. who had been 
over the premises, and had laid before Jlr. Djane and Mr. 
Glegg, in Mrs. Tulliver’s presence, his willingness to employ 
Mr. Tulliver, in case of bis recovery, as a manager of the 
business. This proposition had occasioned ranch family 
debating. Uncles and aunts ■were almost imaniuiously of 
opinion that such an offer ought not to be rejected when 
there was nothing in the way but a feeling in Mr. Tulliver’s 
mind, which, as neither aunts nor uncles shared it, was 
regarded as entirely unreasonable and childish, — indeed, as 
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a transferring towards Wakem of that indignation and hatred 
which Mr. Tulliver ought jn-opprly to hare d/i«cted against 
himself for his general quarreJsomMess, and his special 
exhibition of it in going to Jaw- 

for Jlr. Tulliver to provide for his wife and daughter without 
any assistance from his wife’s relations, and without that 
tm evident descent into pauperism which makes it annoying 
to resneetable people to meet the degraded member of the 
familv bv the Jayside. Mr. Tulliver, Mrs. Glegg considered, 
mTst be made to feel,, when he came to his right mind, that 1 k> 
-oiild never humble Jiiniself enough ; tor that had come which 
liad always foreseen would come of his insolence in time past 
« to them as were the best friends he ’d got to look to.” Mr. 
Glegg and Mr. Deane were less stern in their views, but they 
both of them thought Tulliver had done enough harm by his 
hot-tempered crotchets, and ought to put them out of the ques- 
tion when a livelihood was offered him | Wakem showed a 
right feeling about the matter, — Ae had no grudge against 
Tulliver. Tom had protested against entertaining the propo- 
sition. He should n't like his father to be under Wakem ; he 
thought it would look mean-spirited; but his mother’s main 
distress was the utter impossibility of ever “turning Mr. 
Tulliver round about Wakem,” or getting him to hear reason ; 
no, they would all have to go and live in a pigsty on pur- 
pose to spite Wakem, who spoke “so as nobody could be 
fairer.” Indeed, Mrs. Tiilliver’s mind was reduced to such 
confusion by living in this strange medium of unaccountable 
sorrow, against which she continually appealed by asking, 
“Oh dear, what have I done to deserve worse than other 


women?” that Maggie began to suspect her poor mother’s 
wits were quite going. 

“ Tom,” she said, when they were out of their father’s room 
together, “we must try to make father understand a little of 
what has happened before he goes down-stairs. But we must 
get my mother away. She will say something that will do 
harm. Ask Kezia to fetch her down, and keep her engaged 
with something in the kitchen.” 

Kezia was equal to the task. Having declared her inten- 
tion of staying till the master could get about again, “ wage 
or no wage,” she had found a certain recompense in keeping 
a strong hand over her mistress, scolding her for '• moither- 
ing ” herself, and going about all day without changing her 
cap, and looking as if she was “ mushed.” Altogether, this 
time of trouble was rather a Saturnalian time to Kezia; she 
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could scold her betters with unreproved freedom. On this 
particular occasion there were drying clothes to be fetched 
in ; she wished to know if one pair of hands could do every- 
thing in-doors and out, and observed that she should have 
thought it would be good for Mrs. Tulliver to put on her 
bonnet, and get a breath of fresh air by doing that needful 
piece of work. Poor Mrs. Tulliver went submissively down- 
stairs ; to be ordered about by a servant was the last remnant 
of her household dignities, — she would soon have no servant 
to scold her. Mr. Tulliver was resting in his chair a little 
after the fatigue of dressing, and Maggie and Tom were 
seated near him, when Luke entered to ask if he should help 
master down-stairs. 

“Ay, ay, Luke; stop a bit, sit down,” said Mr. Tulliver, 
pointing his stick towards a chair, and looking at him with 
that pursuant gaze which convalescent persons often have 
for those who have tended them, reminding one of an infant 
gazing about after its nurse. For Luke had been a constant 
night-watcher by his raastePs bed. 

“ How ’s the water now, eh, Luke ? ” said Mr. Tulliver. “ Dix 
has n’t been choking you up again, eh ? ” 

“ No, sir, it ’s all right.” 

“Ay, I thought not; he won’t be in a hurry at that again, 
now Eiley’s been to settle him. That was what I said to 
Eiley yesterday — I said — ” 

Mr. Tulliver leaned forward, resting his elbows on the arm- 
chair, and looking on the ground as if in search of something, 
striving after vanishing images like a man struggling against 
a doze. Maggie looked at Tom in mute distress, their father’s 
mind was so far off the present, which would by-and-by thrust 
itself on his wandering consciousness ! Tom was almost ready 
to rush away, with that impatience of painful emotion which 
makes one of the differences between youth and maiden, man 
and woman. 

“Father,” said Maggie, laying her hand on his, “don’t you 
remember that Mr. Eiley is dead ? ” 

“Dead?” said Mr. Tulliver, sharply, looking in her face 
with a strange, examining glance. 

“Yes, he died of apoplexy nearly a year ago. I remember 
hearing you say you had to pay money for him ; and he left 
his daughters badly off ; one of them is under-teacher at Miss 
Fimiss’s, where I ’ve been to school, you know.” 

“ Ah ?” said her father, doubtfully, still looking in her face. 
•But as soon as Tom began to speak he turned to look at him 
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with the same inquiring glances, as if he were rather siirpri.secl 
at the presence of these two young people. Whenever liis mind 
was wandering in the far past, he fell into this oblivion of then 
actual faces ; they were uot those of the lad and the little wciieh 
who belonged to that past. 

“lt*s a long Avhile since you had the dispute Avith Dix, 
father,” said Tom. ” I remember your talking about it three 
years ago, before I went to school at IMr. Stelling's. I ’vu been 
at school there three years ; don't you remember ? ” 

Mr. Tulliver throAV himself backAvard again, losing the child 
like outward glance Ainder a rush of nexv ideas, AA'hich diverted 
him from external im[)ressions. 

“ Ay, ay,” he said, after a minute or tAvo, “ I ’ve paid a deal 
o’ money — I AA’as determined my son should have a good eddi- 
cation; I’d none myself, and I’ve felt the miss of it. And 
he ’ll want no other fortin, that’s Avhat 1 say — if Wakem Avas 
to get the better of me again — ” 

The thought of Wakem roused new vibrations, and after a 
Anoment’s pause he began to look at the coat he had on, and to 
feel in his side-pocket. Then he turned to Tom, and said in 
his old sharp Avay, *• Whore have they put Gore’s letter ? ” 

It Avas close at hand in a drawer, for he had often asked for 
it before. 

“ You know Avhat there is in the letter, father ? ” said Tom, 
as he gave it to him. 

“ To be sure I do,” siiid Mr. Tulliver, rather angi’ily. “ What 
o’ that ? If Furley can’t take to the property, somebody else 
can; there’s plenty o’ people in the world besides Furley. 
But it ’s hindering — my not being Avell — go and tell ’em to 
get the horse in the gig, Luke ; I can get doAvn to St. Ogg’s 
well enough — Gore ’s expecting me.” 

“No, dear father ! ” Maggie burst out entreatingly ; “it’s a 
very long while since all that; you’ve been ill a great many 
weeks, — more than two months ; everything is changed.'’ 

Mr. Tulliver looked at them all three altei-nately Avith a 
startled gaze ; the idea that much had happened of AA'hich he 
kneAv nothing had often transiently arrested him before, but 
it came upon him now with entire novelty. 

“Yes, father,” said Tom, in ansAver to the gaze. “You 
need n’t trouble your mind about business until you are quite 
well; everything is settled about that for the present, — about 
the mill and the land and the debts.” 

“What ’s settled, then ? ” said his father, angrily. 

“Don’t you take on too much about it, sir,” said Luke. 
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•‘You’d ha’ paid iverybody if you could, — that’s what 1 
said to Master Tom, — I said you ’d ha’ paid iverybody if you 
could.” 

Good Luke felt, aftef the manner of contented hard-working 
men whose lives have been spent in servitude, that sense of 
natural fitness in rank which made his master’s downfall a 
tragedy to him. He was urged, in his slow way, to say some- 
thing that would express his share in the family sorrow ; and 
these words, which he had used over and over again to Tom 
when he wanted to decline the full payment of his fifty pounds 
out of the children’s money, were the most ready to his tongue. 
They were just the words to lay the most painful hold on his 
master’s bewildered mind. 

“ Paid everybody V ” he said, with vehement agitation, his 
face flushing, and his eye lighting up. “ Why — what — have 
they made me a hankviqA ? ” 

“Oh, father, dear father!” said Maggie, who thought that 
terrible word really represented the fact ; “ bear it well, be- 
cause we love you ; your childi-en will always love you. Tom 
will pay them all ; he says he will, when he ’s a man.” 

She felt her father beginning to tremble ; his voice trembled 
too, as he said, after a few moments, — 

“ Ay, my little wench, but I shall never live twice o’er.” 

“But perhaps you will live to see me pay everybody, father,” 
said Tom, speaking with a great effort. 

“ Ah, my lad,” said Mr. Tulliver, shaking his head slowly, 
“ but what ’s broke can never be whole again ; it ’ud be your 
doing, not mine.” Then looking up at him, “ You ’re only six- 
teen; it’s an up-hill fight for you, but you mustn’t throw it 
at your father ; the raskills have been too many for him. I ’ve 
given you a good eddication, — that ’ll stai-t you.” 

Something in his throat half choked the last words; the 
flush, which had alarmed his children because it had so often 
preceded a recurrence of paralysis, had subsided, and his face 
looked pale and tremulous. Tom said nothing ; he was still 
struggling against his inclination to rush away. His father 
remained quiet a minute or two, but his mind did not seem to 
be wandering again. 

“ Have they sold me up, then ? ” he said more calmly, as if 
he were possessed simply by the desire to know what had 
happened. 

“Everything is sold, father; but we don’t know all about 
the mill and the land yet,” said Tom, anxious to ward off any 
question leading to the fact that Wakem was the purchaser. 
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"You must not be surprised to see the room look very bare 
down-stairs, father,” said Maggie ; “ but there ’s your chair and 
the bureau ; they ’re not gone.” 

“Let us go; help me down, Luke, — I’ll go and see every- 
thing,” said Mr. Tnlliver, leaning on his stick, and stretching 
out his other hand towards Luke. 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke, as he gave his arm to his master, 
“you’ll make up your mind to’t a bit better wlien you’ve 
seen iveiything ; yon ’ll get used to ’t. That ’s what my 
mother says about her shortness o’ breatli, — she says she’s 
made friends wi’t now, though she fought again’ it sore when 
it fust come on.” 

Maggie ran on before to see that all was right in the cb-eary 
parlour, where the fire, dulled by tlie frosty sunshine, seemed 
part of the general shabbiness. She turned her father’s chair, 
and pushed aside the table to make an easy way for him, and 
then stood with a beating heart to see him enter and look round 
for the first time. Tom advanced before him, carrying the 
leg-rest, and stood beside Maggie on the health. Of those two 
young hearts Tom’s suffered the most unmixed pain, for Mag- 
gie, with all her keen susceptibility, yet felt as if the sorrow 
made larger room for her love to flow in, and gave breathing- 
space to her passionate nature. No true boy feels that ; he 
would rather go and slay the Nemean lion, or perform any 
round of heroic labour’s, than endure perpetual appeals to his 
pity, for evils over which he can make no conquest. 

Mr. Tulliver paused just inside the door, resting on Luke, 
and looking round him at all the bare places, which for him 
were filled with the shadows of departed objects, — the da.ily 
companions of his life. His faculties seemed to be renewing 
their strength from getting a footing on this demonstration of 
the senses. 

“Ah!” he said slowly, moving towards his chair, “they’ve 
sold me up — they ’ve sold me up.” 

Then seating himself, and laying down his stick, while Luke 
left the room, he looked round again. 

“They ’ve left the big Bible,” he said. “It ’s got every- 
thing in, — when I was born and maiu-ied ; bring it me, 
Tom.” 

The quarto Bible was laid open before him at the fly-leaf, 
and while he was reading with slowly travelling eyes, Mrs. 
Tulliver entered the room, but stood in mute surprise to find 
her husband down already, and with the great Bible before 
him. 
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“Ah,” he said, looking at a spot where his finger rested, 
« my mother was Margaret Beaton ; she died when she was 
forty-seven, — hers was n’t a long-lived family ; we ’re our 
mother’s children, Gritty and me arc, — we shall go to our last 
bed before long.” 

He seemed to be pausing over the record of his sister’s birth 
and maiTiage, as if it were suggesting new thoughts to him ; 
then he suddenly looked up at Tom, and said, in a sharp tone 
of alarm, — 

“ They have n’t come upo’ Moss for the money as I lent him, 
have they ? ” 

“No, father,” said Tom ; “the note was burnt.” 

Mr. Tulliver turned his eyes on the page again, and pres- 
ently said, — 

“Ah — Elizabeth Dodson — it's eighteen year since I mar- 
ried her — ” 

“Come next Ladyday,” said Mrs. Tulliver, going up to 
his side and looking at the i>age. 

Her husband fixed his eyes earnestly on her face. 

“Poor Bessy,” he said, “you was a pretty lass then, — 
everybody said so, — and I used to think you kept your good 
looks rarely. But you’re sorely aged; don't you bear me 
ill-will — I meant to do well by you — we promised one 
another for better or for worse — ” 

“ But I never thought it ’ud be so for worse as this,” said 
poor Mrs. Tulliver, with the strange, scared look that had 
come over her of late ; “ and mj' poor iatlier gave me away 
— and to come on so all at once — ” 

“ Oh, mother ! ” said Maggie, “ don't talk in that way.” 

“No, I know you won’t let your poor mother speak — that’s 
been the way all my life — your lather lu'ver Jiiiiided what 
I said — it ’ud have been o’ no use for me to beg and pray — 
and it ’ud be no use now, not if I was to go down o’ my liands 
and knees — ” 

“ Don’t say so, Bessy,” said kir. Tulliver, whose pride, in 
these fir.st moments of humiliation, was in abeyance to the 
sense of some justice in his wife’s reproach. “ If there ’s 
anything left as I could do to make you amends, 1 wouldn’t 
say you nay.” 

“Then we might stay here and get a living, and I might 
keep among my own sistera, — and me been such a good wife 
to you, and never crossed you from week's end to week’s end 
— and they all say so — they say it 'ud be nothing but right, 
only you 're so turned against Wakem,” 

it* 
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“ Mother,” said Tom, severely, “ this is not the time to talk 
about that.” 

“Let her be,” said Mr. Tulliver. “Say what you meaji, 
Bessy.” 

“ Why, now the mill and the laud ’s all Wakem’s, and he ’s 
got everything in his hands, what ’s the use o’ setting your 
face against him, when he says you may stay here, and 
speaks as fair as can be, and says you may manage the 
business, and have thirty shilling a-week, and a horse to ride 
about to market ? And where have we got to put our 
heads ? We must go into one o’ the cottages in the %-illage, 
— and me and my children brought down to that, — and all 
because you must set your mind against folks till there’s 
no turning you.” 

Mr. Tulliver had sunk back in his chair, trembling. 

“ You may do as you like vd’ me, Bessy,” he said, in a low 
voice j “ I ’ve been the bringing of you to poverty — this 
world’s too many for me — I’m nought but a bankrupt; 
it’s no use standing up for anything now.” 

“Father,” said Tom, “I don’t agree with my mother or ray 
uncles, and I don’t think you ought to submit to be under 
Wakem. I get a pound a-weck now, and you can find some- 
thing else to do when you get well.” 

“ Say no more, Tom, say no more ; I ’ve had enough for this 
day. Give me a kiss, Bessy, and let us bear one another no 
ill-will; we shall never be young again — this world’s been 
loo many for me.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Al< ITEM ADDEJ» XO THE FAMILV REGISTER. 

That first moment of renunciation and submission was 
followed by days of violent struggle in the miller’s mind, 
as the gradual access of bodily strength brought with it 
increasing ability to embrace in one view all the conflicting 
conditions under which he found himself. Feeble limbs easily 
resign themselves to bo tethered, and when we are subdued 
by sickness it seems possible to us to fulfil pledges which the 
uld vigour comes back and breaks. There were times when 
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poor Tulliver thought the fulfilment of his promise to Bessy 
was something quite too hard for human nature; he had 
promised her without knowing what she was going to say, — 
she might as well have asked him to carry a ton weight on his 
back. But again, there were many feelings arguing on her 
side, besides the sense that life had been made hard to her by 
having mamed him. He saw a possibility, by much pinching, 
of saving money out of his salary towards paying a second 
dividend to his creditors, and it would not be easy elsewhere 
to get a situation such as he could fill. He had led an easy 
life, ordering much and working little, and had no ajititiide for 
any new business. He must perhaps take to day-labour, and 
his wife must have help from her sisters, — a prospect doubly 
bitter to him, now they had let all Bessy’s ])recious things be 
sold, probably because they liked to set her against him, by 
making her feel that he had brought her to that pass. He 
listened to their admonitory talk, when they came to urge on 
him what he was bound to do for poor Bessy’s sake, with 
averted eyes, that every now and then flaslied on them fur 
tively when their backs were turned. Nothing but the dread 
of needing their help could have made it an easier alternative 
to take their advice. 

But the strongest influence of all was the love of the old 
premises where he had run about when he was a boy, just 
as Tom had done after him. The Tullivers had lived on this 
spot for generations, and he had sat listening on a low stool on 
winter evenings while his father talked of tlie old half-tim- 
bered mill that had been there before the last great floods 
which damaged it so that his grandfather pulled it down and 
built the new one. It was when he got jible to walk about 
and look at all the old objects that he felt the strain of this 
clinging affection for the old home as part of his life, part 
of himself. He couldn’t bear to think of himself living 
on any other spot than this, where he knew the sound of 
every gate and door, and felt that the shape and colour of 
every roof and weather-stain and broken hillock was good, 
because his growing senses had been fed on them. Our in- 
structed vagrancy, which has hardly time to linger by the 
hedgerows, but runs away early to the tropics, and is at home 
with palms and banyans, — which is nourished on books of 
travel and stretches the theatre of its imagination to the Zam- 
besi, — can hardly get a dim notion of what an old-fashioned 
Tnan like Tulliver felt for this spot, where all his memories 
tentred, and wliere life seemed like a familiar smooth-handlea 
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tool that the fingers clutch with loving ease. And just now 
he was living in that freshened memory of the far-off time 
which comes to us in the passive hours of recovery from 
sickness. 

“ Ay, Luke,” he said one afternoon, as he stood looking over 
the orchard gate, “I remember the day they planted those 
apple-trees. My father was a huge man for planting,— it 
was like a merry-making to him to get a cart full o’ young 
trees ; and I used to stand i’ the cold with him, and follow 
him about like a dog.” 

Then he turned round, and leaning against the gate-post, 
looked at the opposite buildings. 

“ The old mill ’ud miss me, I think, Luke. There ’s a stoiy 
as when the mill changes hands, the river’s angry; I’ve 
heard my father say it many a time. There’s no telling 
whether there mayn’t he summat in the story, for this is 
a puzzling world, and Old Harry’s got a finger in it — it’s 
been too many for me, I know.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Luke, with soothing sympathy, “ what wi’ 
the rust ou the Avheat, an’ the firin’ o’ the ricks an' that, 
as I ’ve seen i’ my time, — things often looks comical ; there 's 
the bacon fat wi’ our last pig runs away like butter, — it 
leaves nought but a scratchin’.” 

“ It ’s just as if it was yesterday, noiv,” Mr. Tulliver w'ent 
on, “ when my father began the malting. I remember, the day 
they finished the malt-house, I tlionght summat great ivas to 
ponie of it ; for we ’d a plum-pudding that day .and a bit of a 
feast, and I said to my mother, — she was a fine d.ark-eyed 
woman, my mother was, — the little wench ’nil be as like her 
as two peas.” Here Mr. Tulliver put his stick between his 
legs, and took out his snuff-box, for the greater enjoyment of 
this anecdote, which dropiied from him in fragments, as if he 
every other moment lost narration in vision. “ I was a little 
chap no higher much than my mother’s knee, — she was sore 
fond of us children. Gritty and me, — and so I said to her, 
‘ Mother,’ I said, ‘ shall we have plum-pudding every day be- 
eause o’ the malt-house?’ She used to tell me o’ that till 
her dying day. She was but a young woman when she died, 
my mother was. But it ’s forty good year since they finished 
the malt-house, and it isn’t many days out of ’em all as I 
have n’t looked out into the yard there, the first thing in the 
morning, — all weathers, from year’s end to year’s end. I 
should go off my head in a new place. 1 should be like as if I ’d 
lost my way. It’s all hard, whichever way I look at it, — the 
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harness ’nil gall me, but it ’nd be summat to draw along the 
old road, instead of a new un.” 

“Ay, sir,” said Luke, “you’d be a deal better here nor in 
some new place. I can’t abide new places mysen ; things is 
allays awk’ard, — narrow-wheeled waggins, belike, and the 
stiles all another sort, an’ oat-cake i’ some places, tow’rt th’ 
head o’ the Floss, there. It’s poor work, changing your 
country-side.” 

“ But I doubt, Luke, they ’ll be for getting rid o’ Ben, and 
making you do with a lad ; and 1 must help a bit Avi’ the 
mill, you’ll have a Averse place.” 

“Ne’er mind, sir,” said Luke, “I sha’n’t plague mysen. 
I 'n been wi’ you twenty year, an’ you can’t get tAventj"- year 
wi’ whistlin’ for ’em, no more nor you can make the trees 
grow : you mun wait till God A’mighty sends ’em. I can’t 
abide neAV victual nor ncAV faces, I can’t, — you niver knoAv 
but Avhat they’ll gripe you.” 

The walk was finished in silence after this, for Luke had 
disburthened himself of thoughts to an extent that left his 
conversational resources quite barren, and Mr. Tul liver had 
relapsed from his recollections into a painful meditation on the 
choice of hardships before him. Maggie noticed that he Avas 
unusAially absent that evening at tea ; ami afterwards he sat 
leaning forAvard in his chair, looking at the ground, moving 
his lips, and shaking his head fi-om time to time. Then he 
looked hard at Mrs. TulliA’-er, who Avas knitting opposite him, 
then at Maggie, who, as she bent over her seAving, Avas intensely 
conscious of some drama going foiward in her father’s mind. 
Suddenly he took up the poker and broke the large coal 
fiercely. 

“ Dear heart, Mr. Tulliver, what can you be thinking of ? ” 
said his wife, looking up in alarm ; “ it ’s very Avasteful, break- 
ing the coal, and Ave ’ve got hardly any large coal left, and I 
don’t kiioAV Avhere the rest is to come from.” 

“I don’t think you’re quite so well to-night, are you 
father?” said Maggie; “you seem uneasy.” 

“ Why, how is it Tom does n’t come ? ” said Mr. Tulliver, 
impatiently. 

“ Dear heart ! is it time ? I must p and get his supper,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver, laying doAvn her knitting, and leaving the room. 

“It’s nigh upon half-past eight,” said llr. Tulliver. “He’ll 
be here soon. Go, go and get the big Bible, and open it at the 
beginning, where eA'ery thing ’s set doAvn. And get the pen 
and ink.” 
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Maggie obeyed, wondering ; but lier father gave no furtlun 
orders, and only sat listening for Tom’s footfall on the gravel, 
appai’ently irritated by the wind, which had risen, and wa'i 
roai’ing so as to drown all other sounds. There was a strange 
light in his eyes that rather frightened Maggie ; she began to 
wish that Tom would come, too. 

“ There he is, then,” said Mr. Tulliver, in an excited wai 
when the knock came at last. Maggie went to open the dooi, 
but her mother came out of the kitchen hurriedly, saying. 
“ Stop a bit, Maggie ; I ’ll open it.” 

Mrs. Tulliver had begun to be a little frightened at her boy, 
but she was jealous of every office others did for him. 

“ Your supper ’s ready by the kitchen-fire, my boy,” she said, 
as he took off his hat and coat. “You shall have it by youi- 
self, just as you like, and I won’t s^ieak to you.” 

“I think my father wants Tom, mother,” said Maggie; “I 10 
must come into the yjarlour fii-st.” 

Tom entered with his usual saddened evening face, but In') 
eyes fell immediately on the open Bible and the inkstand, and 
he glanced with a look of anxious surprise at his father, wlio 
was saying, — 

“ Come, come, you ’re late ; I want you.” 

“ Is there anydihing the matter, father ? ” said Tom. 

“You sit down, all of you.” said Mr. Tulliver, pereinp 
torily. “And, Tom, sit down here; I’ve got something foi 
you to write i’ the Bible.” 

They all three sat down, looking at him. He began to speak 
slowly, looking first at his wife. 

“ I ’ve made up my mind, Bessy, and 1 ’ll be as good as mj 
word to you. There 'll bo tlie same grave made for us to he 
down in, and we mustn’t be bearing one another ill-will. I’ll 
stop in the old place, and I ’ll serve under Wakem, and I ’ll 
serve him like an hone.st man ; there ’s no Tulliver but what ’s 
honest, mind that, Tom,” — here his voice rose, — “ they ’ll have 
it to throw up against me as I paid a dividend, but it was n’t 
my fault; it was because theie’s raskills in the world. 
They’ve been too many for me, and I must give in. I’ll pat 
my neck in harness, — for you’ve a right to say as I’ve 
brought you into trouble, Bessy, — and I ’ll serve him as hon- 
est as if he was no raskill ; I ’m an honest man, though I shall 
never hold my head up no more. I ’m a tree as is broke — a 
tree as is broke.” 

He paused, and looked on the ground. Then suddenly rais- 
ing his head, he said, in a louder yet deeper tone, — 
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“But I won’t forgive him! I know what they say, --he 
never meant me any harm. That 's the way Old Harry props 
up the raskills. He’s been at the bottom ot everything; but 
he’s a fine gentleman, — I know, I kuou. 1 shouldn't ha’ 
gone to law, they say. But who made it so as there was no 
arbitratin’, and no justice to be got ? It signifies nothing to 
him, I know that; he’s one o’ them tine gentlemen as get 
money by doing business for poorer folks, and when ho ’s ni^e 
beggars of ’em he ’ll give ’em charity. I won’t forgive him ! 
I wish he might be punished with shame till his own son ’ud 
like to forget him. I wish he may do summat as they ’d make 
him work at the treadmill ! But he won’t, — he ’s too big a 
raskill to let the law lay hold on him. And you mind this, 
Tom, — you never forgive him neither, if you mean to be my 
son. There ’ll maybe come a time when you may make him 
feel ; it ’ll never come to me ; I ’n got my head under the yoke. 
Now write — write it i’ the Bible.” 

“0 father, what ? ” said Maggie, sinking down by his knee, 
pale and trembling. “ It ’s wicked to curse and bear malice.” 

“It is n’t wicked, I tell you,” said her father, fiercely. “ It ’s 
wicked as the raskills should prosper ; it ’s the Devil’s doing. 
Do as I teU you, Tom. Write.” 

“What am I to write?” said Tom, with gloomy sub- 
mission. 

“Write as your father, Edward Tulliver, took service under 
Jolm Wakem, the man as had helped to ruin him, because I ’d 
promised my wife to make her what amends I could for her 
trouble, and because I wanted to die in th’ old place where I 
was born and my father was born. Put. that i’ the right 
words — jmii knowhow — and then write, as I don’t forgive 
Wakem for all that ; and for all I ’ll serve him honest, I wish 
evil may befall him. Write that.” 

There was a dead silence as Tom’s pen moved along the 
paper ; Mrs. Tulliver looked scared, and Maggie trembled like a 
le^. 

“Now let me hear what you’ve wrote,” said Mr. Tulliver. 
Tom read aloud slowly. 

“Now write — write as you'll remember what Wakem ’s 
done to your father, and you’ll make him and his feel it, if 
ever the day comes. And sign your name Thomas Tulliver.” 

Oh no, father, dear father ! ” said Maggie, almost choked 
with fear. “ You shouldn’t make Tom write that.” 

“ Be quiet, ' ” said Tom. “ I shall write it.” 
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CHAPTER L 

A TAEIATION OE PEOTESTANTISM UKKNOWX TO BOSSUET. 

JouENBYiiTG (Iffwii the Rhone on a summer’s day, you have 
perhaps felt the sunshine made dreary by those ruined vil- 
lages which stud the banka in certain pai-ts of its course, tell- 
ing how the swift river once rose, like an angi-y, destroying 
god, sweeping down the feeble generations whose breath is 
m their nostrils, and making their dwellings a desolation. 
Strange contrast, you may have thought, between the eifeet 
produced on us by these dismal remnants of commonplace 
houses, which in their best days were but the sign of a sordid 
life, belonging in all its details to our own vulgar era, and the 
effect produced by those ruins on the castled Rhine, which 
have crumbled and mellowed into such harmony with the 
green and rocky steeps that they seem to have a natural 
fitness, like the mountain-pine; nay, even in the day when 
they were built they must have had this fitness, as if they 
had been raised by an earth-bom race, who had inherited from 
their mighty parent a sublime instinct of form. And that was 
a day of romance ! If those robber-barons were somewhat 
grim and drunken ogres, they had a certain grandeur of the 
wild beast in them, — they were forest boars with tusks, tear- 
ing and rending, not the ordinaiy domestic grunter ; they rep- 
resented the demon forces for ever in collision with beauty, 
virtue, and the gentle uses of life; they made a fine contrast 
in the picture with the wandering minstrel, the soft-lipped 
princess, the pious recluse, and the timid Israelite. That was 
a time of colour, when the sunlight fell on glancing steel and 
floating banners; a time of adventure and tierce struggle,— 
nay, of living, religious art and religious enthusiasm; for 
were not cathedrals built in those days, and did not great 
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emperors leave their Western palaces to die before the infidel 
strongholds in the sacred East? Therefore it is that these 
Rhine castles thrill me vrith a sense of poetry ; they belong to 
the grand historic life of hrunanity, and raise up for me the 
vision of an epoch. But these dead tinted, hollowed-eyed, angu- 
lar skeletons of villages on the Rhone oppress me with the 
feeling that human life — very much of it — is a narrow, ugly, 
grovelling existence, which even calamity does not elevate, but 
rather tends to exhibit in all its bare vulgarity of conception ; 
and I have a cruel conviction that the lives these ruins are the 
traces of were part of a gross sum of obscure vitality, that 
will be swept into the same oblivion with the generations of 
aiits and beavers. 

Perhaps something akin to this oppressive feeling may have 
weighed upon you in watching this old-fashioned family life 
on the banks of the Floss, which even sorrow hardly suffices 
to lift above the level of the tragi-comic. It is a sordid life, 
you say, this of the Tullivers and Dodsons, irradiated by no 
sublime principles, no romantic visions, no active, self-renounc- 
ing faith ; moved % none of those wild, uncontrollable passions 
which create the dark shadows of miseiy and crime ; without 
that primitive, rough simplicity of wants, that hard, submissive, 
ill-paid toil, that child-like spelling-out of what nature has writ- 
ten, which gives its poetry to peasant life. Here one has con- 
ventional worldly notions and habits without instruction and 
without polish, surely the most prosaic form of human life ; 
proud respectability in a gig of unfashionable biuld ; worldli- 
ness without side-5islies. Observing these people narrowly, 
even when the iron hand of misfortune has shaken them from 
their unquestioning hold on the world, one sees little trace of 
religion, still less of a distinctively Christian creed. Their be- 
lief in the Unseen, so far as it manifests itself at all, seems to be 
rather of a pagan kind ; their moral notions, though held with 
strong tenacity, seem to have no standard beyond hereditary 
custom. You could not live among such people ; you are stified 
for want of an outlet towards something beautiful, great, or 
noble ; you are irritated with these dull men and women, as a 
kind of population out of keeping with the earth on which they 
live, — with this rich plain where the great river flows for ever 
onward, and links the small pulse of the old English town with 
the beatings of the world’s mighty heart. A vigorous supersti- 
tion, that lashes its gods or lashes its own back, seems to be more 
congruous with the mystery of the human lot, than the mental 
condition of these emmet-like Dodsons and Tullivers. 
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I share with you this sense of oppressive nan-owness ; but it 
is necessary that we should feel it, if we care to understand 
how it acted on the lives of Tom and Maggie, — how it has acted 
on young natures in many generations, that in the ouw'ard ten- 
dency of human things have risen above the mental level of 
the generation before them, to which they have been neverthe- 
less tied by the strongest fibres of their hearts. The suffermg, 
whether of martyr or victim, which belongs to every historical 
advance of mankind, is represented in this way in every town, 
and by hundreds of obscure hearths ; and we need not shrink 
from this comparison of small things with great; for does not 
science tell us that its highest striving is after tire ascertainment 
of a unity which shall bind the smallest things with the great- 
est? In natural science, I have understood, there is noth- 
ing petty to the mind that has a large vision of relations, 
and to which every single object suggests a vast sum of 
conditions. It is sorely the same with the observation of 
human life. 

Certainly the religious and moral ideas of the Dodsons and 
Tullivers were of too specific a kind to be ai-rived at deduc- 
tively, from the statement that they were part of the Protest- 
ant population of Great Britain. Their theory of life had its 
core of soundness, as all theories must have on which decent 
and prosperous families have been reared and have flomished; 
but it had the very slightest tincture of theology. If, in the 
maiden days of the Dodson sisters, their Bibles opened more 
easily at some parts than others, it was because of dried tulip- 
petals, w'hich had been distributed quite impartially, without 
preference for the historical, devotional, or doctrinal. Their 
religion was of a simple, semi-pagan kind, but there was no 
heresy in it, — if heresy properly means choice, — for they 
didn’t know there was any other religion, except that of 
chapel-goers, which apiieared to run in families, like asthma- 
How should they know ? The vicar of their jileasant rural 
parish was not a controversialist, but a good hand at whist, 
.md one who had a joke always ready for a blooming female 
parishioner. The religion of the Dodsons consisted in revering 
whatever was customary and respectable : it was necessary to 
be baptized, else one could not be buried in tlie church-ypd, 
and to take the sacrament before death, as a security against 
more dimly understood perils ; but it was of equal necessity 
to have the proper pall-bearers and well-cured hams at one’s 
funeral, and to leave an unimpeachable will. A Dodson would 
not be taxed with the omission of anjiihing that was becoming. 
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or that belonged to that eternal htness of things which was 
plainly indicated in the practice of the most substantial pa> 
rishioners, and in the family traditions, — such as obedience to 
parents, faithlulness to kindred, industiy, rigid honesty, thrift, 
the thorough scouring of wooden and copper utensils, tiie hoard- 
ing of coins likely to disappear from the currency, the produc- 
tion of first-rate commodities for the market, and the general 
preference for whatever was home-made. The Dodsons were 
1 very proud race, and their pnde lay in the utter frustration 
of all desire to tax them with a breach of traditional duty or 
propriety. A wholesome pride in many respects, since it iden- 
tified honour with perfect integrity, thoroughness of work, and 
faithfulness to admitted rules ; and society owes some worthy 
qualities in many of her members to mothers of the Dodson 
class, who made their butter and their fromenty well, and would 
have felt disgraced to make it otherwise. To be honest and 
poor was never a Dodson motto, still less to seem rich though 
being poor; rather, the family badge was to be honest and 
rich, and not only rich, but richer than was supposed. To live 
respected, and have the proper bearers at your funeral, was an 
achievement of the ends of existence that would be entirely 
nullified if, on the reading of your will, you sank in the opinion 
of your fellow-men, either by turning out to be poorer than 
they expected, or by leaving your money in a capricious man- 
ner, without strict regard to degrees of kin. The right thing 
must always be done towards kindred. The right thing was 
to correct them severely, if they were other than a credit to 
the family, but still not to alienate from them the smallest 
rightful share in the family shoe-buckles and other property. 
A conspicuous quality in the Dodson character was its genu- 
ineness ; its vices and virtues alike were phases of a proud 
honest egoism, which had a hearty dislike to whatever made 
against its own credit and interest, and would be frankly hard 
of speech to inconvenient “ kin,” but would never forsake or 
ignore them, — would not let them want bread, but only re- 
quire them to eat it with bitter herbs. 

The same sort of traditional belief ran in the Tulliver veins, 
but it was carried in richer blood, having elements of gener- 
ous imprudence, warm affection, and hot-tempered rashness. 
Mr. Tulliver’s grandfather had ^en heard to say that he was 
descended from one Ealph Tulliver, a Avonderfully clever 
fellow, who had ruined himself. It is likely enough that the 
clever Kalph was a high liver, rode spirited horses, and was 
very decidedly of his own opinion. On the other hand. 
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nobody bad ever beard of a Dodson wbo bad ruined bimself- 
it was not tbe way of that family. 

If sucb were tbe views of life on which the Dodsons aud 
Tullivers bad been reared in tbe praiseworthy past of Pitt 
and high piices, you will infer from what you already knoii 
concerning tbe state of society in St. Ogg’s, that there had 
been no highly modifying influence to act on them in their 
maturer lite. It was still possible, even in that later time 
of anti-Catholic preaching, for people to hold many pagan 
ideas, and believe themselves good cbnrch-people notwith- 
standing; so we need hardly feel any snrprise at the fact 
that Mr. Tulliver, though a regular church-goer, recorded his 
vindictiveness on the fly-leaf of his Bible. It was not that 
any harm could be said concerning the vicar of that charm- 
ing rural parish to which Dorlcote Mill belonged; he was 
a man of excellent family, an irreproachable bachelor, of 
elegant pnrsuits, — had taken honours, and held a fellowship. 
Mr. Tulliver regarded him with dutiful respect, as he did 
everything else belonging to the church-service ; but he con- 
sidered tliat church was one thing and common-sense another, 
and he wanted nobody to tell ktm what common-sense vas. 
Certain seeds which are required to find a nidus for them- 
selves under unfavourable circumstances, have been supplied 
by nature with an apparatus of hooks, so that they will get 
a hold on very unreceptive surfaces. The spiritual seed 
which had been scattered over Mr. Tulliver had apparently 
been destitute of any corresponding provision, and had slipped 
off to the winds again, from a total absence of hooks. 


CHAPTEE II. 

THE TOEX NEST IS PIERCED BT THE THORNS. 

Thebe is something sustaining in the very agitation that 
accompanies the first shocks of trouble, just as an acute pain 
is often a stimulus, and produces an excitement which is 
transient strength. It is in the slow, changed life that 
follows ; in the time when sorrow has become stale, and hM 
no longer an emotive intensity that counteracts its pain ; n> 
the time when day follows day m dull, unexpeotant sameness, 
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and trial is a dreary routine, — it is then that despair threatens ; 
it is then that the peremptory hunger of the soul is felt, and eye 
and ear are strained after some unlearned secret of our exist- 
ence, which shall give to endurance the nature of satisfaction. 

This time of utmost need was come to Maggie, with her 
short span of thirteen years. To the usual precocity of the 
girl, she added that early experience of struggle, of conflict 
between the inward impulse and outward fact, which is the 
lot of every imaginative and passionate nature ; and the years 
since she hammered the nails into her woodeir Fetish among 
the worm-eaten shelves of the attic had Ireen tilled with so 
eager a life in the triple world of Eealitj', Books, and Waking 
Dreams, that Maggie was strangely old for her years in every- 
thing except in her entire want of that prudence and self- 
command which were the qualities that made Tom manly in 
the midst of his intellectual boyishness. A.nd now her lot 
was beginning to have a still, sad moirotonj’, which threw her 
more than ever on her inward self. Her father was able to 
attend to business again, Ms affairs were settled, and he was 
acting as Wakem's manager on the old spot. Tom went to 
and fro every morning and evening, and became more and 
more silent in the short intervals at home ; what was there to 
say ? One day was like another j and Tom’s interest in life, 
^■iven back and crushed on every other side, was concentrat- 
ing itself into the one channel of ambitious resistance to 
misfortune. The peculiarities of his father and mother were 
very irksome to him, now they wore laid bare of all the 
softening accompaniments of an easy, prosperous home ; for 
Tom had very clear, prosaic eyes, not apt to be dimmed by 
mists of feeling or imagination. Poor Mrs. Tulliver, it 
seemed, would never recover her old self, her placid household 
activity ; how could she ? The objects among which her 
mind had moved complacently were all gone, — all the little 
hopes and schemes and speculations, ail the pleasant little 
cares about her treasures which had made the world quite 
comprehensible to her for a quarter of a century, since she had 
made her first purchase of the sugar-tongs, had been suddenly 
snatched aAvay from her, and she remained bewildered in this 
empty life. Wliy that should have happened to her which 
had not happened to other women remained an insoluble 
question by which she expressed her perpetual ruminating 
comparison of the past with the present. It was piteous to 
see the comely woman getting thinner and more worn under 
a bodily as well as mental restlessness, which made her often 
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wander about the empty house after her work was done, until 
Maggie, becoming alarmed about her, would seek her, and 
bring her down by telling her how it vexed Tom that she was 
injuring her health by never sitting down and resting herself. 
Yet amidst this helpless imbecility there was a touching 
trait of humble, self-devoting maternity, which made Maggie 
feel tenderly towards her poor mother amidst all the little 
wearing griefs caused by her mental feebleness. She v ould 
let Maggie do none of the work that was heaviest and most 
soiling to the hands, and was quite peevish when Maggie 
attempted to relieve her from her grate-brushing and scour 
ing : “ Let it alone, my dear ; your hands ’ull get as hard as 
hard,” she would say; “it’s your mother’s place to do that. 
I can’t do the sewing — my eyes fail me.” And she uould 
still brush and carefully tend Maggie’s hair, which she had 
become reconciled to, in spite of its refusal to curl, now it 
was so long and massy. Maggie was not her pet child, and, 
in general, would have been much better if she had been 
quite different; yet the womanly heart, so bruised in its 
small personal desires, found a future to rest on in the life 
of this young thing, and the mother pleased herself with 
wearing out her own hands to save the hands that had so 
much more life in them. 

But the constant presence of her mother's regretful bewil- 
derment was less painful to Maggie than that of her father's 
sullen, incommunicative depression. As long as the paralysis 
was upon him, and it seemed as if he might always be in a 
childlike condition of dependence, — as long as he was still 
only half awakened to his trouble, — Maggie had felt the strong 
bide of pitying love almost as an inspiration, a new power, 
that would make the most difficult life easy for his sake ; but 
now, instead of childlike dependence, there had come a taci- 
tum. hard concentration of purpose, in strange contrast with 
his old vehement communicativeness and high spirit ; and 
this lasted from day to day, and from week to week, the dull 
eye never brightening with any eagerness or any joy. It is 
something cruelly ineomiirehensible to youthful natures, this 
sombre sameness in middle-aged and elderly people, whose 
life has resulted in disappointment and discontent, to whose 
faces a smile becomes so strange that the sad lines all about 
the lips and brow seem to take no notice of it, and it hurries 
away again for want of a welcome. “lYhy will they not 
kindle uj) and be glad sometimes ? ” thinks young elasticity. 
“It would be so easy if they only liked to do it.’’ And these 
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leaden cloxids that never paii; are apt to create impatience 
even in the filial affection that streams forth in nothing but 
tenderness and pity in the time of more obvious affliction. 

Mr. TuUiver lingered nowhere away from home ; he hurried 
away from market, he refused all invitations to stay and chat, 
as in old times, in the houses where he called on business. 
He could not be reconciled with his lot. 'I'here was no atti- 
tude in which his pride did not feel its bruises ; and in all 
behaviour towards him, whether kind or cold, he detected 
an allusion to the change in his circumstances. Even the 
days on which Wakem came to ride round the land and 
inquire into the business were not so black to him as those 
market-days on which he liad met several creditors who had 
accepted a composition from him. To save something towards 
the repayment of those creditors was the object towards which 
he was now bending all his thoughts and efforts ; and under 
the influence of this all-compelling demand ot his nature, the 
somewhat profuse man, who hated to be stinted or to stint 
any one else in his own house, was gradually metamorphosed 
into the keen-eyed grudger ot morsels. Mrs. Tulliver could 
not economise euougli to satisfy him, in their food and firing ; 
and he would eat nothing himself but what was of the coarsest 
quality. Tom, though depressed and strongly repelled by his 
father’s sullenness, and the dreariness of home, entered thor- 
oughly into his father’s feelings about paying the creditors j 
and the iioor lad brought his fii-st quarter’s money, with a 
delicious sense of achievement, and gave it to his father 
to put into the tin box w'hich held the saving^. The little 
store of sovereigns in the tin 1k>x seemed to be the only sight 
that brought a faint beam of pleasure into the miller’s eyes, 
— faint and transient, for it was soon dispelled by the thought 
that the time would be long — perhaps longer than his life, 
—before the narrow savings could remove the hateful incubus 
of debt. A deficit of more than five hundred pounds, with 
the accumulating interest, seemed a deep pit to fill with 
the savings from thirty shillings a-week, even when Tom’s 
probable savings wore to be added. On this one point there 
was entire community of feeling in the four widely differing 
beings who sat round the dying tire of sticks, which made a 
cheap warmth for them on the verge of bed-time. Mrs. Tulli- 
ver carried the proud integrity of the Dodsons in her blood, 
and had been brought up to think that to wrong people of 
their money, which was another phrase for debt, was a sort of 
moral pillory ; it would have been wickedness, to her mind, to 
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have nm ooimter to her husband’s desire to “ do the right thing,” 
and retrieve his name. She had a confused, di-eamy notion 
that, if the creditors were all paid, her plate and linen ought 
to come back to her j but she had an inbred perception that 
while people owed money they were unable to pay, they 
couldn’t rightly call anything their own. She murmured 
a little that Mr. Tulliver so peremptorily refused to receive 
anything in repayment from Mr. and Mrs. Moss ; but to all 
his requirements of household economy she was submissive to 
the point of denying herself the cheapest indulgences of mere 
flavour; her only rebellion was to smuggle into the kitchen 
something that would make rather a better supper than usual 
for Tom. 

These narrow notions about debt, held by the old-fashioned 
Tullivers, may perhaps excite a smile on the faces of many 
readers in these days of wide commercial views and wide 
philosophy, according to which everything rights itself with- 
out any trouble of ours. The fact that my tradesman is out of 
pocket by me is to be looked at through the serene certainty 
that somebody else’s tradesman is in pocket by somebody 
else; and since there must be bad debts in the world, why, 
it is mere egoism not to like that we in particular should 
make them instead of our fellow-citizens. I am telling the 
history of very simple people, who had never had any illumi- 
nating doubts as to personal integrity and honour. 

Under all this grim melancholy and narrowing concentra- 
tion of desire, Mr. Tulliver retained the feeling towards 
his “little wench” which made her presence a need to him, 
though it would not suffice to cheer him. She was still 
the desire of his eyes ; but the sweet spring of fatherly love 
was now mingled with bitterness, like everything else. When 
Maggie laid down her work at night, it was her habit to get 
a low stool and sit by her father’s knee, leaning her cheek 
against it. How she wished he would stroke her head, or 
give some sign that he was soothed by the sense that he 
had a daughter who loved him ! But now she got no answer 
to her little caresses, either from her father or from Tom, — 
the two idols of her life. Tom was weary and abstracted 
in the short intervals when he was at home, and her father 
was bitterly preoccupied with the thought that the girl was 
growing up, was shooting up into a woman; and how was 
she to do well in life ? She had a poor chance for marrying, 
down in the world as they were. And he hated the thought 
of her marrying poorly, as her aunt Gritty bad done; iM 
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would be a thing to make him turn in his grave, — the little 
wench so pulled down by children and toil, as her aunt Moss 
was. When uncultured minds, confined to a narrow range 
of personal experience, are under the pressure of continued 
misfortune, their inward life is apt to become a perpetually 
repeated round of sad and bitter thoughts ; the same words, 
the same scenes, are revolved over and over again, the same 
mood accompanies them ; the end of the year finds them 
as much what they were at the beginning as if they were 
machines set to a recurrent series of movements. 

The sameness of the days was broken by few visitors.^ 
Uncles and aunts paid only short visits now ; of course, they 
could not stay to meals, and the constraint caused by Mr, 
TuUiver’s savage silence, which seemed to add to the hollow 
resonance of the bare, uncarpeted room %vhc‘n the aunts were 
talking, heightened the unpleasantness of these family visits 
on all sides, and tended to make them rare. As for other 
acquaintances, there is a chill air surrounding those who 
ai-e down in the world, and people are glad to get away 
from them, as from a cold room ; human beings, mere men 
and women, without furniture, without anything to offer you, 
who have ceased to count as anybody, present an embar- 
rassing negation of reasons for wishing to see them, or of 
subjects on which to converse with them. At that distant 
day, there was a dreary isolation in the civilised Christian 
society of these realms for families that had dropped below 
their original level, unless they belonged to a sectarian church, 
which gets some warmth of brotherhood by walling in the 
sacred fire. 


CHAPTEE m. 

A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 

One afternoon, when the chestnuts were coming into fiower, 
Maggie had brought her chair outside the front door, and was 
seated there with a book on her knees. Her dark eyes had 
wandered from the book, but they did not seem to be enjoying 
the sunshine which pierced the screen of jasmine on the pro- 
jecting porch at her right, and threw leafy shadows on her 
pale round cheek; they seemed rather to be searching for 
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something that was not disclosed by the sunshine. It harl 
been a more miserable day than usual ; her father, after a 
visit of Wakem’s, had had a paroxysm of rage, in wLicli 
for some trifling fault he had beaten the boy who served in 
the mill. Once before, since his illness, he had had a similar 
paroxysm, in which he bad beaten his horse, and the scene 
had left a lasting terror in Maggie’s mind. The thought had 
risen, that some time or other he might beat her mollier 
if she happened to speak in her feeble way at the wrong 
moment. The keenest of all dread with her was le.st lipr 
father should add to his present misfortune the rvretchedm ^s, 
bf doing something irretrievably disgraceful. The batten'd 
Bchool-bwk of Tom’s which she held on her knees euii’.'l 
give her no fortitude under the pressure of that dread; ami 
again and again her eyes had filled with tears, as thej- 
wandered vaguely, seeing neither the chestnut-trees, nor th"“ 
distant horizon, but only future scenes of home-sori-ow. 

Suddenly she was roused by the sound of the opening gate 
and of footsteps on the gravel. It was not Tom w’ho was enter- 
ing, but a man in a sealskin cap and a blue plush waistcoat, 
carrying a pack on his back, and followed closely by a bull- 
terner of brindled coat and defiant aspect. 

“ Oh, Bob, it ’s j^ou ! ” said Maggie, starting up with a smile 
of pleased recognition, for there had been no abundance ol 
kind acts to efface the recollection of Bob’s generosity ; “ I ’m 
so glad to see you.” 

“ Thank you, Miss,” said Bob, lifting his cap and showing 
a delighted face, but immediately relieving himself of some 
accompanying embarrassment b 3 ' looking down at his dog, and 
saying in a tone of disgust, “ Get out w'i’ you, you thunderin' 
sawney ! ” '• 

“My brother is not at home yet, Bob,” said Maggie; “he is 
always at St. Ogg’s in the daytime.” 

“Well, Miss,” said Bob. “I should be glad to see Mr. 
Tom, but that is n’t just what I ’m come for, — look here 1 ” 
Bob was in the act of depositing his pack on the door-step, 
and w'ith it a row of small books fastened together with string. 
Apparently, however, they were not the object to which he 
wished to call Maggie’s attention, but rather something which 
he had carried under his arm, wrapped in a red handkerchiet 
“ See here ! ” he said again, laying the red parcel on the 
others and unfolding it ; “ you won't think 1 ’m a-makin’ too 
free. Miss, I hope, but I lighted on these books, and I thought 
they might make up to vou a bit for them as you’ve lost; for 
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r beared you speak o’ picturs, — an’ as for pictiirs, look 
kerc ! ” 

The opening of the red handkerchief had disclosed a su- 
perannuated “Keepsake” and six or seven numbers of a 
“Portrait Gallery/’ in royal octavo; and the emphatic re- 
quest to look referred to a ijortrait of George the Fourth 
in all the majesty of his depressed cranium and voluminous 
neckcloth. 

“There’s all sorts o’ genelmen here.” Bob went on, turn- 
ing over the leaves with some excitement, “wi’ all sorts o’ 
noses, — an’ some bald an’ some wi’ wigs, — Parlament genel- 
men, I reckon. An’ here,” he added, openiug the “Keep- 
sake,” — “ here 's ladies for you, some wi' curly hair and some 
wi’ smooth, an’ some Ursiniling wi’ their heads o’ one side, an’ 
Some as if they was goiu’ to cry, — look here, — a-sittiu’ on the 
ground out o’ iloor, dressed like the ladies I 'n seen get out o’ 
the carriages at the balls in th’ Old Hall there. My eyes 1 I 
wonder what the chaps wear as go a-oourtin’ ’em ! I sot up 
till the clock was gone twelve last night, arlookin’ at ’em, — I 
did, — till they stared at me out o’ the picturs as if they ’d 
know when I s]ioke to ’em. But, lors ! I should n’t know what 
to say to ’em. They ’ll be more fittin’ company for you, kliss ; 
and the man at the book-stall, he said they banged irerj-thing 
for picturs ; he said they was a fust-rate article.” 

“And you’ve bought them for me, Bob?” said Maggie, 
deeply touched by this simple kindness. “ How very, very 
good of you ! But I ’m afraid you gave a great deal of money 
for them.” 

“ Not me ! ” said Bob. “ 1 ’d ha’ gev thiee times the money 
if they’ll make up to you a bit for them as was sold away 
from you, Miss. For I ’n niver forgot how you looked when 
you fretted about the books bein’ gone; it’s stuck by me as if 
it was a pictur hingin’ before me. An’ when I see’d the 
book open upo’ the stall, wi’ the lady lookin’ out of it wi’ 
eyes a bit like your’n when you was frettin’, — you’ll 
excuse my takin’ the liberty. Miss, — I thought I’d make 
free to buy it for you, an’ then 1 bought the books full 
o’ genelmen to match; an’ then” — here Bob took up the 
small stringed packet of books — “I thought you might like a 
bit more print as well as the picturs, an’ I got these for a say- 
so, — they’re cram-full o’ print, an’ I thought they’d do no 
harm cornin’ along wi’ these bettermost books. An’ I hope 
you won’t say me nay, an’ tell me as you won’t have ’em, like 
Mr. Tom did wi’ the suvreigns.” 
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“ No, indeed, Bob,” said Maggie, “ I ’m very thankful to 
you ior thinking of me, and being so good to me and Tom. I 
don’t think any one ever did such a kind thing lor me before. 
I have n't many friends ivlio caie for me.” 

“Hev a dog. Miss! — they’re better fi lends nor any 
Christian,” .said Bob, laying down his pack again, which l^e 
had taken up with the intention of huriying away ; for lie 
felt considerable shyness in talking to a young lass like Mag- 
gie, though, as he usually said of himself, “his tongue oiei- 
run him ” when he began to speak. “ I can’t give j ou Mumps, 
’cause he ’d break his heart to go away from me — eh, Mumps, 
what do you say, you iilf-rafi?” (hlumps declined to ex- 
press lumself moie diffusely than by a single alRiniatne 
movement of Ins tail.) “But I’d get you a pup, Miss, an’ 
welcome.'* 

“No, thank you. Bob. We have a yard dog, and I mayn’t 
keep a dog of my own.” 

“Eh, that’s a pity ; else there’s a pup, — if you didn’t mind 
about it not being thorough-bred ; its mother acts in the Punch 
show, — an uncommon sensible bitch j she means more sense 
wi’ her 'bark nor half the chaps can put into their talk from 
breakfast to sundown. There’s one chap caines pots,— a 
poor, low trade as any on the road, — he says, ‘Why, Toby’s 
nought but a mongrel ; there ’s nought to look at in her.' But 
I says to him, ‘Why, wh<it are you yoursen but amongieP 
There was n’t much pickin’ o’ t/ovr feyther an’ mother, to look 
at you.’ Not but what I like a bit o’ bieed my'self, but I can’t 
abide to see one cur grinnin’ at anothei. I wish you good- 
evenin’, Miss,” added Bob, abruptly taking up his pack again, 
under the consciousness that his tongue was acting in an undis- 
ciplined manner. 

Won’t you come in the evening some time, and see my 
brother, Bob ? ” said Maggie. 

“Yes, Miss, thank yon — another time. You’ll give my 
duty to him, if you please. Eh, he’s a fine giowed chap, Mi. 
Tom is ; he took to growin’ i’ the legs, an’ / didn’t.” 

The pack was down again, now, the hook of the stick 
having somehow gone wrong. 

“ You don’t call Mumps a cur, I suppose ? ” said Maggie, 
divining that any interest she showed in Mumps would be 
gratifying to his master, 

“No, Miss, a fine way off that,” said Bob, with a pitying 
smile; “Mumps is as fine a cross as you’ll see anywhere 
along the Floss, an’ I’n been up it wi’ the baige times enow 
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Why, the gentry stops to look at him ; hut you won’t catch 
Mumps a-looking at the gentry much, — he minds his own 
business, he does.” 

The expression of Mumps’s face, which seemed to be toler- 
ating the superfluous existence of objects in general, was 
strongly confirmatory of this high praise. 

“ He looks dreadfully surly,” said Maggie. “ Would he let 
me pat him ? ” 

“ Ay, that would he, and thank you. He knows his com- 
pany, Mumps does. He is n’t a dog as ’nil be caught wi’ gin- 
gerbread; he’d sjnell a thief a good deal stronger nor the 
gingerbread, he would. Lors, I talk to him by th’ hour 
together, when I ’m walking i’ lone places, and if I ’n done a 
bit o’ mischief, I allays tell him. I’n got no secrets but 
what Mumps knows ’em. He knows about my big thumb, 
he does.” 

“Your big thumb — what’s tliat. Bob?” said Maggie. 

“That’s what it is. Miss,” said Bob, quickly, exhibiting a 
singularly broad specimen of that difference between the man 
and the monkey. “ It tells i’ measuring out the flannel, you 
see. I carry flannel, ’cause it’s light for my pack, an’ it’s 
dear stuff, you see, so a big thumb tells. I clap my thumb at 
the end o’ the yard and cut o’ the hither side of it, and the 
old women are n’t up to ’t.” 

“But, Bob,” said Maggie, looking serious, “that’s cheat- 
ing; I don’t like to hear you say that.” 

"Don’t you. Miss?” said Bob, regretfully. “Then I’m 
sorry I said it. But I ’m so used to talking to Mumps, an’ he 
does n’t mind a bit o' cheating, when it ’s them skinflint women, 
as haggle an’ haggle, an’ ’ud like to get their flannel for 
nothing, an’ ’ud niver ask theirselves how I got my dinner out 
on’t. I niver cheat anybody as doesn't want to cheat me. 
Miss, — lors, I’m a honest chap, I am; only I must hev a bit 
o’ sport, an’ now I don’t go wi’ th’ ferrets, I ’n got no varmint 
to come over but them haggling women. I wish you good- 
evening, Miss.” 

“ Good-bye, Bob. Thank you very much for bringing me 
the books. And come again to see Tom.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said Bob, moving on a few steps ; then turn- 
ing half round he said, “I’ll leave off that trick wi’ my big 
thumb, if you don’t think well on me for it, Miss ; but it ’ud 
be a pity, it would. I could n’t find another trick so good, — an’ 
what ’ud be the use o’ havin' a big thumb ? It might as well 
ha’ been narrow.” . . 
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Maggie, thus exalted into Bob's directing Madonna, laughed 
in spite of herself; at which her worshipper’s blue ejes 
twinkled too, and under these favouring auspices he touched 
his cap and walked away. 

The days of chivalry are not gone, notwithstanding Bui-ke’s 
grand dirge over them ; they live still in that far-off worship 
paid by many a youth and man to the woman of whom he 
never dreams that he shall touch so much as her little fingei 
or the hem of her robe. Bob, with the pack on his back, had 
as respectful an adoration for this dark-eyed maiden as ii he 
had been a knight in armour calling aloud on her name as he 
pricked on to the fight. 

That gleam of merriment soon died away from Maggie’s 
iacc, and perhaps only made the returning gloom deeper by 
contrast. She was too dispirited even to like answering ques- 
tions about Bob’s present of books, and she carried them away 
to lier bedroom, laying them down there and seating herself 
on her one stool, without caring to look at them just jet. 
She leaned her cheek against the window-frame, and thought 
that the light-hearted Bob had a lot much happier than 
hers. 

Maggie’s sense of loneliness, and utter privation of joy, had 
deepened with the brightness ot advancing spring. All the 
favourite outdoor nooks about home, which seemed to have 
done their part with her parents in nurturing and cherishing 
her, were now mixed up with the houie-sadne.ss, and gathered 
no smile from the sunshine. Every affection, every delight 
the poor child had had, was like an aching nerve to her. 
There was no music for her any more, — no piano, no harmo- 
nised voices, no delicious stringed instraments, with their pas- 
sionate cries of imprisoned spirits sending a strange vibration 
through her frame. And of all her school-life there was nothing 
left her now but her little collection of school-books, which she 
turned over with a sickening sense that she knew them all, and 
they were all barren of comfort. Even at school she had often 
wished for books with more in them ; everything she learned 
there seemed like the ends of long threads that snapped im- 
mediately. And now — without the indirect charm of school- 
emulation — Tdlemaque was mere bran; so were the hard, 
dry questions on Christian Doctrine ; there was no flavour in 
them, no strength. Sometimes Maggie thought she could 
have been contented with absorbing fancies ; if she could 
have had all Scott’s novels and all Byron’s poems! — then, 
perhaps, she might have found happiness enough to dull her 
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sensibility to her actual daily life. And yet they were hardly 
what she wanted. She could make dream-worlds of her own, 
but no dream-world would satisfy lier now. She wanted some 
explanation of this hard, real life, — the unhappy-looking 
fa&er, seated at the dull breakfast-table ; the childish, bewil- 
dered mother ; the little sordid tasks that tilled the hours, or 
the more oppressive emptiness of weary, jo3dess leisure ; the 
need of some tender, demonstrative love ; the cruel sense that 
Tom didn’t mind w'hat she thought or felt, and tliat they w'ere 
no longer plai’fellows together ; the privation of all pleasant 
things that had come to /te>‘ more than to others, — she wanted 
some key that would enable her to understand, and, in under- 
standing, endure, the heavy weight that had fallen on her 
young heart. If she had been taught “real learning and 
wisdom, such as great men knew,” she thought she should 
have held the secrets of life ; if she had only books, that she 
might learn for herself what wise men knew! cJaints and 
martyrs had never interested Maggie so much as sages and 
poets. She knew little of saints and martyrs, and had gath- 
ered, as a general result of her teaching, tliat they were a 
temporary provision against the spread of Catholicism, and 
had all died at Smithfiield. 

In one of these meditations it occurred to her that she had 
forgotten Tom’s school-books, which had been sent home in 
his trunk. But she found the stock unaccountabl}' shrunk 
down to the few old ones which had been well thumbed, — the 
Latin Dictionary and Grammar, a Delectus, a torn Eutropius, 
the well-worn Virgil, Aldrich’s Logie, and the exasperating 
Euclid. Still, Latin, Euclid, and Logic would surely be a 
considerable step in masculine wisdom, — in that knowledge 
which made men contented, and even glad to live. Xot that 
the yearning for effectual wisdom was quite unmixed ; a cer- 
tain mirage would now and then rise on the de.sert of the 
future, in which she seemed to see herself honoured for her 
surprising attainments. Aud .so the poor child, rvith her soul’s 
hunger and her illusions of self-flatterj', began to nibble at this 
thick-rinded fruit of the tree of knowledge, filling her vacant 
hours with Latin, geometry, and the forms of the syllogism, 
and feeling a gleam of triumph now and then that her under- 
standing was quite equal to these peculiarly masculine studies. 
Eoi a week or two she went on resolutcly^ enough, though with 
an occasional sinking of heart, as if she had set out torvard 
the. Promised Land alone, and found it a thirsty, trackless, 
imcertain journey In the se'-'erity of her early resolution, she 
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■would take Aldrich out into the fields, aJid then look oft hei 
book to-wards the sky, where the lark was twinkling, or to the 
reeds and bushes by the river, from which the water-fowl 
rustled forth on its anxious, awkward flight, — with a startled 
sense that the relation between. Aldrich and this Imng world 
was extremely remote for her. The discouragement deepened 
as the days went on, and the eager heart gained faster and 
faster on the patient mind. Somehow, when she sat at the 
•window with her book, her eyes would fix themselves blanUi 
on the outdoor sunshine ; then they ivould fill with tears, and 
sometimes, if her mother was not in the room, the studies 
would all end in sobbing. She rebelled against her lot, she 
fainted under its loneliness, and fits even of anger and hatred 
towards her father and mother, who were so unlike what she 
would have them to be ; towards Tom, ■who cheeked her, and 
met her thought, or feeling always by some thwarting differ- 
ence, — would flow out over her affections and conscience like 
a lava stream, and frighten her with a sense tliat it was not 
difficult for her to become a demon. Then her brain would be 
busy with wild romances of a flight from home in search of 
something less sordid and dreary ; she would go to some great 
man — IValter Scott, perhai>s — and tell him how wretched 
and how clever she w^as, and he would surely do something for 
her. But, in the middle of her vision, her father would per- 
haps enter the room for the evening, and, surimised that she 
sat still without noticing him, ■would say complainingly, 
“Come, am I to fetch my slippers myself ? ” The voice 
pierced through Maggie like a s^word; there was another sail- 
ness besides her own, and she had been thinking of turning 
her hack on it and forsaking it. 

This afternoon, the sight of Bob’s cheerful freckled face 
had given her discontent a new direction. She thought it was 
part of the hardship of her life that there was laid upon her 
the burthen of larger wants than others seemed to feel, — that 
she had to endure this ivide, hopeless yearning for that some- 
thing, whatever it was, that ■was greatest and best on this earth. 
She wished she could have been like Bob, with his easily satis- 
fied ignorance, or like Tom, who had something to do on which 
he could fix his mind with a steady purpose, and disregard 
everything else. Boor child ! as she leaned her head against 
the window-frame, with her hands clasped tighter and tighter, 
and her foot beating the gi'ound, she was as lonely in her 
trouble as if she had been the only girl in the civilised world 
01 that day who had come out of her school-life with a soul 
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untrained for inevitable struggles, with no other part of her 
inherited share in the hard-won treasures of thought which 
generations of painful toil have laid up for the race of men, 
than shreds and patches of feeble literature and false history, 
witli much futile information about Saxon and other kings 
of doubtful example, but unhappily q^uite without that knowl- 
edge of the irreversible laws within and without her, which, 
governing the habits, becomes morality, and developing the 
feelings of submission and dependence, becomes religion, — 
as lonely in her trouble as if every other girl besides herself 
had been cherished and watched over by elder minds, not 
forgetful of their own early time, when need was keen and 
impulse strong. 

At last Maggie’s eyes glanced dowm on the books that lay 
on the window-shelf, and she half forsook her reverie to turn 
over listlessly the leaves of the “Portrait Gallery,” but she 
soon pushed this aside to examine the little row of books tied 
together with string. “ Beauties of the Spectator,” “Easselas,” 
“Economy of Human Life,” “Gregory’s Letters,” — she knew 
the sort of matter that was inside all these ; the “ Christian 
Year,” — that seemed to be a hymn-book, and she laid it down 
again; but Thomas a Kempis ? — the name had come across 
her in her reading, and she felt the sati.s faction, which every 
one knows, of getting some ideas to attach to a name that 
strays solitary in the memory. She took up the little, old, 
clumsy book with some curiosity ; it had the corners tunied 
down in many places, and some hand, now for ever quiet, 
had made at certain passages strong pen-and-ink marks, long 
since browned by time. Maggie turned from leaf to leaf, and 
read where the quiet hand pointed: “Know that the love of 
thyself doth hurt thee more than anything in the world. . . . 
If thou seekest this or that, and wouldst be here or there to 
enjoy thy own will and pleasure, thou shalt never be quiet nor 
free from care ; for in everything somewhat wdll be wanting, 
and in every place there will lie some that will cross thee. 

. . . Both above and below, which way soever thou dost turn 
thee, everywhere thou shalt find the Cross ; .and everywhere of 
necessity thou must have patience, if thou wilt have inward 
peace, and enjoy an everlasting crown. ... If thou desire to 
mount unto this height, thou must set out courageously, and 
lay the axe to the root, that thou inayest pluck up and destroy 
that hidden inordinate inclination to thyself, and unto all pri- 
vate and earthly good. On this sin, that a man inordinately 
loveth himself, almost all dependeth, whatsoever is thoroughly 
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to be overcome ; which e\'il being once overcome and subdued 
there will presently ensue great peace and tranquillity. ... It 
is but little thou sufEerest in comparison of them that have sui- 
fered so much, were so strongly tempted, so grievously afflicted 
so many ways tried and exercised. Thou oughtest therefore 
to call to mind the more heavy sufferings of others, that thou 
mayest the easier bear thy little adversities. And if they seem 
not little unto thee, beware lest thy impatience be the caubt 
thereof. . . . Blessed are those ears that receive the whispeib 
of the divine voice, and listen not to the whisperings of the 
world. Blessed are those ears which hearken not unto the 
voice which .soundeth outwai'dly, but unto the Truth, wlikh 
teacheth inwardly.” 

A strange thrill of awe pas.sed through Maggie while she 
read, as it she had been wj^ened in the night by a strain of 
solemn music, telling of beings whose souls had been a.stir 
while hers was in stupor. She went on from one brown 
mark to another, where the quiet hand seemed to point, 
hardly conscious that she was reading, seeming rather to 
listen while a low voice said, — 

“ Why dost thou here gaze about, since this is not the place 
of thy rest ? In heaven ought to be thy dwelling, and all 
earthly things arc to bo looked on as they forward thy journey 
thither. All things pass away, and thou together with them. 
BeAvare thou cleave not unto them, lest thou be entangled and 
perish. ... If a man should give all his substance, yet it is 
as nothing. And if he should do gi’eat penances, yet are they 
but little. And if he should attain to all knoivledge, he is 
yet far off. And if he should he of great virtue, and very fer- 
vent devotion, yet is there much Avanting ; to Avit, one thing, 
which is most necessary for him. What is that ? Tliat hav 
ing left all, he leave himself, and go Avholly out of himself, 
and retain nothing of self-love. ... I have often said unto 
thee, and noAV again I say the same. Forsake thyself, resign 
thyself, and thou shalt enjoy much inward peace. . . . Then 
shall all vain imagination .s, evil perturbations, and superfluous 
cares fly aAvay; then shall immoderate fear leave thee, and 
inordinate love shall die.” 

Maggie drcAV a long breath and pushed her heaA^ haii back, 
as if to see a sudden vision more clearly. Here, then, was 
a secret of life that would enable her to renounce all other 
secrets ; here was a sublime height to be reached without the 
help of outward things ; here was insight, and strength, and 
conquest, to be won means entirely Avithin her own soul, 
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where a supreme Teacher was waiting to be heard. It flashed 
through her like the suddenly apprehended solution of a prob- 
lem, that all the miseries of her young life liad come from 
fixing her heart on her own pleasure, as if that were the cen- 
tral necessity of the universe ; and for the first time she saw 
the possibility of shifting the position from which she looked 
at the gratification of her own desires, — of taking her stand 
out of herself, and looking at her own life as an insignificant 
part of a divinely guided whole. She read on and on in the 
old book, devouring eagerly the dialogues with the invisible 
Teacher, the pattern of sori-ow, the source of aU strength; 
returning to it after she had been called away, and reading 
till the sun went down behind the willows. With all the 
hurry of an imagination that could never rest in the present, 
she sat in the deepening twilight forming plans of self-humil- 
iation and entire devotedness ; and in the ardour of first dis- 
covery, renunciation, seemed to her the entrance into that 
satisfaction which she had so long been craving in vain. 
She had not perceived — how could she until she had lived 
longer? — the inmost truth of the old monk’s outpourings, 
that renunciation remains sorrow, though a sorrow borne 
willingly. Maggie was still panting for happiness, and was 
in ecstasy because she had found the key to it. She knew 
nothing of doctrines and systems, of mysticism or quietism ; 
but this voice out of the far-off middle ages was the direct 
communication of a human soul’s belief and experience, and 
came to Maggie as an unquestioned message. 

I suppose tliat is the reason why the small old-fashioned 
book, for which you need only pay sixpence at a book-stall, 
works miracles to this day, turning bitter waters into sweet- 
ness ; while expensive sermons and treatises, newly issued, 
leave all things as they were before. It was written down 
by a hand that Avaited for the heart’s prompting ; it is the 
chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, aud 
triumph, not written on velvet cushions to teach endurance 
to those who are treading Avith bleeding feet on the stones. 
And so it remains to all time a lasting record of human needs 
and human consolations ; the voice of a brother who, ages 
ago, felt and suffered and renounced, — in the cloister, per- 
haps, with serge gown and tonsured head, with much chant- 
ing and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech different from 
ours, — but under the same silent far-off heavens, and Avith 
the same passionate desires, the same strivings, the same 
failures, the same weariness. 
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In writing the history of unfashionable families, one is apt 
to fall into a tone of emphasis which is very far from being 
the tone of good society, where principles and beliefs are not 
only of an extremely moderate kind, but are always presui)- 
posed, no subjects being eligible but such as can be touched 
with a light and graceful irony. But then good society has 
its claret and its velvet carpets, its dinner-engagements six 
weeks deep, its opera and its faibry ball-rooms ; rides off its 
ennui on thorough-bred hoi-ses ; lounges at the club ; has to 
keep clear of crinoline vortices; gets its science done by 
Faraday, and its religion by the supeiior clergy who aie to be 
met in the best houses, — how should it have time or need lor 
belief and emphasis ? But good society, floated on gossainci 
wings of light iron}’, is of very expensive production ; requn- 
ing nothing less than a wideband arduous national life con- 
densed in un fragrant deafening factories, cramping itselt m 
mines, sweating at furnaces, grinding, hammering, weaving 
under more or less oppression of carbonic acid, or else, spread 
over sheepwalks, and scattered in lonely houses and huts on the 
clayey or chalky corn-lands, where the rainy days look drearj. 
This wide national life is based entirely on emphasis, — the 
emphasis of want, which urges it into all tho activities neces- 
sary for the raaintenairco of good society and light irony ; it 
spends its heavy years often in a chill, uncarpeted fashion, 
amidst family discord unsoftened by long corridors. Under 
such circumstances, there are many among its myiiads of souls 
who have absolutely needed an emidiatic belief, life in this 
unpleasurable shapie demanding some solution even to unspec- 
nlative minds, — just as you incpiire into the stuiflng of your 
couch when anything galls you there, whereas eider-down and 
perfect French springs excite no question. Some have an 
emphatic belief in alcohol, and seek their ekstasis or outside 
standing-ground in gin ; but the rest require something that 
good society calls “ enthusiasm,” — something that will present 
motives in an entire absence of higli prizes ; something that 
will give, patience and feed human love when the limbs ache 
with weariness, and human look.s are hard upon us; some- 
thing, clearly, that lies outside ])ersonal desire.s, that includes 
resignation for ourselve.s and active love for what is not our- 
selves, Now and then that .sort of eiithiisiasui finds a far- 
echoing voice that comes from an experience springing out 
of the deepest need ; and it was by being brought within the 
long lingering vibrations of such a voice that Maggie, with 
her girPs face and unnoted sorrows, found an effort and 
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a hope that helped her through years of loneliness, making 
out a faith for herself without the aid of established authori- 
ties and appointed guides; for they were not at hand, and 
her need was pressing. From what you know of her, you 
will not be surprised that she threw some exaggeration and 
wilfulness, some pride and impetuosity, even into her self- 
renunciation ; her own life was still a drama for her, in wliich 
she demanded of herself that her part should be played u ith 
intensity. And so it came to pass tli.it she oftei/lost the 
spirit of humility by being excessive in the outward act ; she 
often strove after too high a flight, and came down witli her 
poor little half-fledged wings dabbled in the mud. For example, 
she not only determined to work at xdaiii sewing, that she 
might contribute something towards the fund in the tin box, 
but she went, in the first instance, iu her zeal of self-mortifi- 
cation, to ask for it at a linen-shop in St. Ogg’s, instead of 
getting it in a more (piiet and indirect way ; and could see 
nothing but what was entirely wrong and unkind, naj-, perse- 
cuting, in Tom’s reproof of her for this unnecessary act. 
“I don’t like my sister to do such things,” said Tom; “I’ll 
take care that the debts are paid, without your lowering your- 
self in that way.” Surely there was some tenderness and 
bravery mingled with the worldlincss and self-assertion of 
that little speech; but Maggie held it as dross, overlooking 
the grains of gold, and took Tom’s rebuke as one of her out- 
ward crosses. Tom was very hard to her, she used to think, 
in her long nigl it- watchings, — to her who had always loved 
him so ; and then she strove to be contented with that hard- 
ness, and to require nothing. That is the path we all like 
when we set out on our abandonment of egoism, — the path 
of martyrdom and endiuance, where the palm-branches grow, 
rather than the steep highway of tolerance, just allowance, 
and self-blame, where there are no leafy honours to bo 
gathered and worn. 

The old books, Virgil, Euclid, and Aldrich — that wrinkled 
fruit of the tree of knowledge — had been all laid by; for 
Maggie had turned her back on the vain ambition to share 
the thoughts of the wise. In her first ardour she flung 
away the books with a sort of triumph that she had risen 
above the need of them ; and if they had been her own, she 
would have burned them, believing that she would never 
repent. She read so eagerly and constantly in her three books, 
the Bible, Thomas k Kempis, and the “ Christian Year ” ([no 
longer rejected as a “hymn-book”), that they filled her mind 
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with a continual stream of rhythmic memories ; and she was 
too ardently learning to see nature and life in the liglit 
of her new faith, to need any other material for her mind to 
work on, as she sat with her well-plied needle, making shirts 
and other complicated stitchings, falsely called “plain,”— by 
no means plain to Maggie, since wristband and sleeve and the 
like had a capability of being sewed in wrong side outwards 
in moments of mental wandering. 

Hanging diligently over her sewing, Maggie was a sight any 
one might have been pleased to look at. That new inward 
life of hers, notwithstanding some volcanic upheavings of im- 
prisoned passions, yet shone out in her face w’ith a tender soft 
light that mingled itself as added loveliness with the gradually 
enriched colour and outline of her blossoming youth. Her 
mother felt the change in her with a sort of puzzled wonder 
that Maggie should he “growing up so good;” it was amazing 
that this once “contrairy ” child was become so submissive, so 
backward to assert her own wdll. Maggie used to look up 
from her work and find her mother’s eyes fixed upon her; 
they were watching and waiting for the large young glance, as 
if her elder frame got some needful warmth from it. The 
mother was getting fond of her tall, brown girl, — the only bit 
of furniture now on w'hich she could bestow her anxiety and 
pride ; and Maggie, in spite of her own ascetic wish to have no 
personal adornment, was obliged to give way to her mother 
about her hair, and submit to have the abundant black locks 
pilaited into a coronet on the summit of her head, after the 
pitiable fashion of those antiquated times. 

“ Let your mother have that bit o’ pleasure, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Tulliver ; “ 1 ’d trouble enough with your hair once.” 

So Maggie, glad of anything that would soothe her mother, 
and cheer their long day together, consented to the vain deco- 
ration, and showed a queenly head above her old frocks, 
steadily refusing, however, to look at herself in the glMS. 
Mrs. Tulliver liked to call the father's attention to Maggie’s 
hair and other unexpected virtues, but he had a brusque reply 
to give. 

“I knew well enough what she’d be, before now, — it’s 
nothing new to me. But it ’s a pity she is n’t made o’ com- 
moner stuff; she’ll be thrown away, I doubt, — there’ll be 
nobody to marry her as is fit for her.” 

And Maggie’s graces of mind and body fed his gloom. He 
sat patiently enough while she read him a chapter, or said 
something timidly when they were alone together about trou- 
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ble being turned into a blessing. He took it all as pai-t of bis 
daughter’s goodness, which made his misfortunes the sadder to 
him because they damaged her chance in life. In a mind 
charged with an eager purijose and an unsatisfied vindictive- 
ness, there is no room lor new feelings ; Mr. Tulliver did not 
want spiritual consolation — he wanted to shake off the degra- 
dation of debt, and to have his revenge. 



BOOK V. 


WHEAT AND TABES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

JK THE ItED DEEPS. 

The family sitting-room was a long room with a window at 
each end ; one looking toAvards the croft and along the Ripple 
to the banks of the Floss, the other into the mill-yard. Mag- 
gie Avas sitting Avith her work against the latter wiiidoAV when 
she saw Mr. "Wakem entering the yard, as usual, on his fine 
black horse ; but not alone, as usual. Home one Am witli 
him, — a figure in a cloak, on a handsome pony. Maggie had 
hai'dly time to feel that it Avas Philip come back, before they 
Avere in front of the AvindoAA’^, and he was raising his hat to 
her ; Avhile his father, catching the movement by a side-glance, 
looked sharply round at them both. 

Maggie hurried aAvay from the window and carried her work 
np-stairs; for Mr. Wakem sometimes came in and inspected 
the books, and Maggie felt that the meeting Avitli Philip atouW 
he robbed of all pleasure in the presence of the two fathers. 
Home day, perhaps, she should see him Avhcn they could just 
shake hands, and .she could tell him that she remembered his 
goodness to Tom, and the things he had said to her in the old 
days, though they could never be friends any more. It Am not 
at all agitating to ^laggie to see Philip again ; she retained her 
childish gratitude and pity toAvards him, and remembered his 
cleA'-erness ; and in the early Aveeks of her loneliness she had 
continually recalled the image of him among the people n'ho 
had been kind to her in life, often Avisliing she luid him for a 
brother and a teacher, as they had fancied it might have been, 
in their talk together. But that sort of Avishing had been 
banished along AAnth other dreams that savoured of seeking 
her own AA’ill ; and she thought, besides, that Philip might be 
altered by his life abroad, — he might have become worldly, 
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and really not care about her saving anything to him now. 
And yet his face was wonderfully little altered, — it was 
only a larger, more manly copy of the pale, small-featured 
boy’s face, with the grey eyes, and the boyish waving brown 
hair ; there was the old deformity to awaken the old pity ; and 
after all her meditations, Maggie felt that she really should 
like to say a few words to him. He might still be melancholy, 
as he always used to be, and like her to look at him kindly. 
She wondered if he remembered how he used to like her eyes ; 
with tliat thought Maggie glanced towards the square looking- 
glass which was condemned to hang with its face towards the 
wall, and she half started from her seat to reach it down; 
but she checked herself and snatched up her work, trying 
to repress the rising wishes by forcing her memory to recall 
snatches of hj mns, until she saw I’liilip and his father return- 
ing along the road, and she could go down again. 

It was far on in June now, and Maggie was inclined to 
lengthen the daily walk which was her one indulgence ; but 
this day and the following she was do busy with work which 
must be finished that she never went beyond the gate, and 
satisfied her need of the open air by sitting out of doors. One 
of her frequent walks, when she was not obliged to go to St. 
Ogg’s, was to a spot that lay beyond uhat was called the 
“ Hill, ” — an insignificant rise of ground crowned by trees, 
lying along the side of the roqd which ran by the gates of 
Dorlcote Mill. Insignificant I call it, because in height it was 
hardly more than a bank ; but there may come moments when 
Nature makes a mere bank a means towards a fateful result; 
and that is why I ask you to imagine this high bank crowned 
with trees, making an uneven wall for some quarter of a mile 
along the left side of Dorlcote Mill and the pleasant fields 
behind it, bounded by the murmuring Kipple. Just where 
this line of bank sloped down again to the level, a by-road 
turned off and led to the other side of the rise, where it was 
broken into very capricious hollows and mounds by the work- 
ing of an exhiiusted stone-quarry, so long exhausted that 
both mounds and hollows ivere now clothed with brambles and 
trees, and here and there by a stretch of grass which a few 
sheep kept close-nibbled. In lu-r childish days Maggie held 
this place, called the lied Dcei)s, in very great awe, and needed 
all her confidence in Tom's bravery to reconcile her to an excur- 
sion thither, — visions of robbers and fierce animals haunting 
every hollow. But now it had the charm for her which any 
broken ground, any mimic rock and lavine, have for the eyes 
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that rest habitually on the level; especially in summer, when 
she could sit on a grassy hollow under the shadow of a branch- 
ing ash, stooping aslant from the steep above her, and listen to 
the hum of insects, like tiniest bells on the garment of Silence, 
or see the sunlight piercing the distant boughs, as if to nhaso 
and drive home the truant heavenly blue of the wild hyacinths, 
In this June time, too, the dog-roses were in their glory, and 
that was an additional reason why Maggie should direct hei 
walk to the Eed Deeps, rather than to any other spot, on the 
first day she was free to wander at her will, — a pleasure she 
loved so well, that sometimes, in her ardours of rennneiahou, 
she thought she ought to deny herself the frequent indulgence 
in it. 

You may see her now, as she walks down the favourite turn- 
ing. and enters the Deeps by a narrow path through a group 
of Scotch firs, her tall figure and old lavender gown visible 
through an hereditary black silk shawl of some wide-meslied, 
net-like material ; and now she is sure of being unseen, she 
takes off her bonnet and ties it over her arm. One would cer- 
tainly suppose her to be farther on in life than her seventeenth 
year, — perhaps because of the slow resigned sadness of the 
glance, from which all search and unrest seem to have de- 
parted ; perhaps because her broad-chested figure has the mould 
of early womanhood. Youth and health have withstood well the 
involuntary and voluntary harilshijis of her lot, and the nights 
in which she has lain on the hard floor for a penance have left 
no obvious trace ; the eyes are liquid, the brown cheek is firm 
and rounded, the full lips are ivd. With her dark colouring and 
jet crown surmounting her tall figure, she seems to have a sort 
of kinship with the grand Scotch firs, at which she is looking 
up as if she loved them u ell. Yet one has a sense of uneas- 
iness in looking at her, — a sense of opposing elements, of 
which a fierce collision is imminent ; surely there is a hushed 
expression, .such as one often sees in older faces under bordei- 
less caps, out of keeping with the resistant youth, which om' 
expects to flash out in a sudden, passionate glance, that will 
dissipate all the quietude, like a damp fire leaping out again 
when all seemed safe. 

But Maggie herself was not uneasy at this moment. She 
was calmly enjoying the free air, while she looked up at the 
old fir-trees, and thought that those broken ends of branches 
were the records of past storms, which had only made the 
red stems soar higher. But while her eyes were still turned 
upward, she became conscious of a moving shadow cast by 
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the evening snn on the grassy path before her, and looked 
down with a startled gesture to see Philip Wakem, who 
first raised his hat, and then, blushing deeply, came forward 
to her and put out his hand. Maggie, too, coloured with 
sui^rise, wMch soon gave way to pleasure. She put out 
her hand and looked down at the deformed figure before 
her with frank eyes, filled for tlie moment with nothing 
but the memory of her child’s feelings, — a memory that 
was always strong in her. She was the first to speak. 

“You startled me,” she said, smiling faintly; “I never 
meet any one here. How came you to be walking here ? 
Did you come to meet me?” 

It was impossible not to perceive that Maggie felt herself a 
child again. 

“Yes, I did,” said Philip, still embarrassed; “I wished 
to see you very much. I watched a long while yesterday 
on the bank near your house to see if you would come out, 
but you never came. Then I watched again to-day, and when 
I saw the way you took, I kept you in sight and came down 
the bank, behind there. I hope you will not be displeased 
with me.” 

“2To,” said Maggie, with simple seriousness, walking on 
as if she meant Philip to accompany her, “ I ’m very glad you 
came, for I wished very much to have an oi^portunity of 
speaking to you. I’ve never forgotten how good you were 
long ago to Tom, and me too; but I was not sure that you 
would remember us so well. Tom and I have had a great 
deal of trouble since then, and I think that makes one think 
more of what happened before the trouble came.” 

“ I can’t believe that you have thought of me so much as I 
have thought of you,” said Philip, timidly. “Do you know, 
when I was away, I made a picture of you as you looked 
that morning in the study when you said you would not 
forget me.” 

Philip drew a large miniature-case from his pocket, and 
opened it. Maggie saw her old self leaning on a table, 
with her black locks hanging down behind her ears, looking 
into space with strange, dreamy eyes. It w'-as a water-colour 
sketch, of real merit as a portrait. 

“ Oh dear,” said Maggie, smiling, and flushed with pleasure, 
“what a queer little girl I was! I remember myself with 
my hair in that way, in that pink frock. I really was like 

gypsy. I daresay I am now,’’ she added, after a little 
pause ; “ am I like w'hat you expected me to be ? ” 
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The words might have been those of a coquette, but the 
full, bright glance Maggie turned on Philip was not that 
of a coquette. She really did hope he liked her face as it 
was now, but it was simply the rising again of her innate 
delight in admiration and love. Philip met her eyes and 
looked at her in silence for a long moment, before he said 
quietly, “Wo, Maggie.” 

The light died out a little from Maggie’s face, and tlu-io 
was a slight trembling of the lip. Her eyelids fell lonei. 
but she did not turn away her head, and Plxilip continued 
to look at her. Then he said slowly, — 

“You are very much more beautiful than I thought you 
would be.” 

“Am I ? ” said Maggie, the pleasure returning in a deeper 
flush. She turned her face away from him and took some 
steps, looking straight before her in silence, as if she vere 
adjusting her consciousness to this new idea. Girls are so amis- 
tonied to think of dress as the main ground of vanity, that, in 
abstaining from the looking-glass, hj^ggie had thought more 
of abandoning all care for adornment than of renouncing the 
contemplation of her face. Comparing henself with elegant, 
wealthy young ladies, it had not occurred to her that she 
could jmoduce any effect with her person. Philip seemed 
to like the silence well. He walked by her side, watching 
her face, as if that sight left ho room for any other wish. 
They had passed from among the fir-trees, and had now come 
to a green hollow almost sruTounded by an amphitheatre of 
the pale pink dog-roses. But as the light about them had 
brightened, Maggie’s face had lost its glow. She stood still 
wheu they were in the hollows, and looking at Philip again, 
she said, in a serious, sad voice, — 

“I wish, we could have been friends, — I mean, if it would 
have been good and right for us. But that is the trial I have 
to bear in everything ; I may not keep anything I used to love 
when I was little. The old books went; and Tom is different, 
and my father. It is like death. I must part with evep'- 
thing 1 cared for when I was a child. And 1 must part with 
you ; we must never take any notice of each other again. That 
was what I wanted to speak to you for. I wanted to let you 
know that Tom and I can’t do as we like about such things, 
and that if I behave as if I had forgotten all about you, it is 
not out of envy or pride — or — or any bad feeling.” 

Maggie spoke with more and more sorrowful gentleness as 
she went on, and her eyes began to fill with tears. The deep- 
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ening expression of pain on Philip’s face gave him a stronger 
resemblance to his boyish self, and made the deformity appeal 
more strongly to her pity. 

“ I know ; I see all that you mean,” he said, in a voice 
that had become feebler from discouragement; “L know what 
there is to keep us apart on both sides. Put it is not right, 
Maggie, — don’t you be augiy with me, I am so used to call 
you Maggie in my thoughts, — it is not right to sacrifice every- 
thing to other people’s unreasonable feelings. I would give 
up a great deal for mi/ father; but I would not give u]} a 
friendship or — or an attachment of any sort, in obedience to 
any wish of his that I did u’t recognise as right.” 

“I don't know,” said Maggie, musingly. “Often, when 
I have been angry and discontented, it has seemed to me that 
I was not bound to give up anything; and I have gone on 
thinking till it has seemed to me that 1 could think away all 
my duty. But no good has ever come of that; it was an 
evil state of mind. I’m quite sure that whatever I might 
do, I should wish in the end that I had gone without any- 
thing for myself, rather than have made my father’s life 
harder to him.” 

“But would it make his life haialer if we were to see each 
other sometimes ? ” said Philip. He was going to say some- 
thing else, but checked himself. 

“ Oh, I ’m siu’e he Avould u’t like it. Don’t ask me why, or 
anything about it,” said Maggie, in a distressed tone. “My 
father feels so strongly about some things. He is not at all 
hajipy.” 

“Ho more am I,” said Philip, impetuously; “I am not 
happy.” 

“Why?” said Maggie, gently. “At least — I ought not 
to ask — but I’m very, very sony.” 

Philip turned to walk on, as if he had not patience to stand 
still any longer, and they Tvent out of the hollow, winding 
amongst the trees and bushes in silence. After that last 
word of Philip's, Maggie could not bear to insist immediately 
on their parting. 

“ I ’ve been a great deal happier,” she said at last, timidly, 
“since I have given up thinking about what is easy and 
pleasant, and being discontented because I could n’t have my 
own will. Our life is determined for us; and it makes the 
mind very free when we give up wishing, and only think of 
bearing what is laid upon us, and doing what is given us 
to do.” 
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“ But I can’t give up wishing,” said Philip, impatiently. “It 
seems to me we can never give up longing and wishing while 
we are thoroughly alive. There ai’e certain things we ieel 
to be beautiful and good, and we must hunger after them. 
How can we.ever be satisfied without them until our feelingt 
are deadened ? I delight in fine pictures ; I long to be able 
to paint such. 1 strive and strive, and can’t jjroduoe what 
1 want. That is pain to me, and always will be pain, until 
my faculties lose their keenness, like aged eyes. Then there 
are many other things I long for,” — here Philip hesitated a 
little, and then said, — “things that other men have, and that 
will always be denied me. My life will have nothing great 
or beautiful in it; I would rather not have lived." 

“Oh, Philip,” said Maggie, “1 wish you didn’t feel so.” 
But her heart began to beat with something of Philip’s 
discontent. 

“ Well, then,” said he, turning quickly round and fixing his 
grey eyes entreatingly on her face, “ I should be contented to 
live, if you would let me see you sometimes.” Then, cheeked 
by a feai’ which her face suggested, he looked away again and 
said more calmly, “ 1 have no friend to whom I can tell every- 
thing, no one who cares enough about me ; and if I could only 
see you now and then, and you would let me talk to you a 
little, and show me that you cared for me, and that ue may 
always be friends in heart, and help each other, then I might 
come to be glad of life.” 

“ But hoiv can I see you, Philip ? ” said Maggie, falteringly. 
(Could she really do him good ? It would be very hard to 
say “ good-bye ” this day, and not speak to him again. Here 
was a new interest to vary the days ; it was so much easier 
to renounce the interest before it came.) 

“If you would let me see you here sometimes, — walk with 
you here, — I would be contented if it were only once or 
twice in a month. That could injure no one’s happiness, and 
it would sweeten my life. Besides,” Philip went on, with all 
the inventive astuteness of love at one-and-twenty, “if there 
is any enmity between those who belong to us, we ought all 
the more to try and quench it by our friendship; I mean, 
that by our influence on both sides we might bring about a 
healing of tlie wounds that have been made in the past, if I 
could know everything about them. And I don’t believe 
there is any enmity in my own father’s mind ; I think he has 
proved the contrary.” 

Maggie shook her head slowlv, and was silent, under con- 
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flicting thoughts. It seemed to her inclination, that to see 
Fhilip now and then, and keep up the bond of friendship with 
him, was something not only innocent, but good ; perhaps she 
might really help him to find contentment as she had found 
it. The voice that said this made sweet music to Maggie; 
but athwait it there came an urgent, monotonous warning 
from another voice which she had been learning to obey, — 
the warning that such intei-views implied secrecy; implied 
doing something she would dread to be discovered in, some- 
thing that, if discovered, must cause anger and pain; and 
that the admission of anything so near doubleness would act 
as a spiritual blight. Yet the music would swell out again, 
like chimes borne omvard by a recurrent breeze, persuading 
her that the wrong lay all in the faults and weaknesses of 
others, and that there was such a thing as futile sacrifice for 
one to the injury of another. It was very cruel for Philip 
that he should be shrunk from, because of an unjustifiable 
vindictiveness towards his father, — poor Philip, whom some 
people would shrink from only because he was deformed. 
The idea that he might become her lover, or that her meeting 
him could cause, disapproval in that light, had not occurred 
to her ; and Philip saw the absence of this idea clearly enough, 
saw it with a certain pang, although it made her consent to 
his request the less unlikely. There was bitterness to him 
in the perception that Maggie was almost as frank and uncon- 
strained towards him as when she was a cliild. 

“I can’t say either yes or no,” she said at last, turning 
round and walking towards the way she had come ; “ I must 
wait, lest I should decide wrongly. I must seek for guidance.” 

“ May I come again, then, to-morrow, or the next day, or 
next week?” 

“ I think I had better write,” said hlaggic, faltering again. 
“ I have to go to St. Ogg’s sometimes, and I can put the letter 
in the post.” 

"Oh no,” said Philip, eagerly; "that would not be so well. 
My father might see the letter — and — he has not any 
enmity, I believe, but he views things differently from me ; 
he thinks a great deal about wealth and position. Pray let 
me come here once more. TeU me when it shall be ; or if you 
can’t tell me, I will come as often as T can till I do see you.” 

"I think it must be so, then,” said Maggie, " for I can’t be 
quite certain of coming here any particular evening.” 

Maggie felt a great relief in adjourning the decision. She 
was free now to enjoy the minutes of companionship; she 
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almost thought she might linger a little ; the next time they 
met she should have to paiu Philip by telling him hei 
determination. 

“ I can’t help thinhing,” she said, looking smilingly at him, 
after a few moments of silence, “ how strange it is that n-e 
should have met and talked to each other, just as if it kul 
been only y'esterday when we parted at Lorton. And yet ae 
must both be very much altered in those five years, —I 
think it is five years. How was it you seemed to have a soit 
of feeling that I rvas the same Maggie ? I was not quite so 
sure that yon rvould be the same; I know you are so cleier, 
and you must have seen and learnt so much to fill your mincli 
I was not quite sure you would care about me now.” 

“I have never had any doubt that you would be the same, 
whenever I might see you,” said Philip, — “I mean, the same 
in everything that made me like you better than any one else. 
I don’t want to explain that ; I don’t think any of the strong- 
est effects our natures are susceptible of can ever be explamed. 
Wo can neither detect the process by which they are arrived 
at, nor the mode in which they act on us. The gi-eatest ot 
painters only once painted a mysteriously divine child ; he 
couldn't have told how he did it, and we can't tell why ire 
feel it to be diviue. I think there are stores laid up in our 
human nature that our iinderslandings can make no complete 
inventory ot. Certain stT<dns of music affect me so straii^ly; 
1 can never hear them without their changing ray whole atti- 
tude of mind for a time, and if the effect would last, I might 
be capable of heroisms.” 

“Ah! I know what you mean about music; I feel so,” 
said Maggie, clasping her hands with her old impetuosity. 
“ At least,” .she added, in a saddened tone, “ I used to feel so 
when I hail any music; t never have any now except the 
organ at church.” 

“And you long for it, Maggie ?” said Philip, looking at her 
with affectionate pity. “Ah, you can have very little that is 
beautiful in your life. Have you many boohs ? 5fou were so 
fond of them when you were a little girl.” 

They were come back to the hollow, round which the dog- 
roses grew, and they both paused under the charm of the 
faSry evening light, reflected from the pale pink clusters. 

“No, I have given up books,” said Maggie, quietly, “except 
a very, very few.” 

Philip liad already taken from his pocket a small volume, 
and was looking at the back as he said, — 
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“Ah, this is the second volume, I see, else you might have 
liked to take it home with you. I put it in my pocket because 
I am studying a scene lor a picture.” 

Maggie had looked at the back too, and saw the title ; it 
revived an old impression with overmastering force. 

“‘The Pirate,’” she said, taking the book from Philip’s 
hands. “ Oh, I began that once ; 1 read to where Minna is 
walking with Cleveland, and 1 could never get to read the 
rest. 1 went on with it in my own head, and I made several 
endings ; but they were all unhap 2 >y. 1 could ne\ er make a 
happy ending out of that beginning. Poor iMiuna ! I wonder 
what is the real end. For a long while I couldn’t get my 
mind away from the Shetland Isles, — I used to feel the wind 
blowing on me from the rough sea.” 

Maggie spoke rajiidly, with glistening eyes. 

“Take that volume home with you, Maggie,” said Philip, 
watching her with delight. “ I don’t want it now. I shall 
make a picture of you instead, — you, among the Scotch firs 
and the slanting shadows.” 

Maggie had not heard a word he had said ; she was absorbed 
in a page at which she had opened. But suddenly she closed 
the book, and gave it back to Philii), shaking her liead with 
a backward movement, as it to say “avaunt” to floating 
visions. 

“ Do keep it, Maggie,” said Philij), entreatingly ; “ it will 
give you pleasure.” 

“No, thank you,” said Maggie, putting it aside with her 
hand and walking on. “ It would make me in love with this 
world again, as I used to be ; it would make me long to see and 
know many things ; it would make me long for a tull life.” 

“ But you will not always be shut up in your present lot ; 
why should you starve your mind in that way ? It is narrow 
asceticism; I don’t like to see you persisting in it, Maggie. 
Poetry and art and knowledge are sacred .and jmre.” 

“But not for me, not forme,” said Maggie, walking more 
hurriedly ; “ because I should ivant too much. I must wait ; 
this life will not last long.” 

“Don’t hurry away from me without saying ‘good-bye,’ 
Maggie,” said Philip, as they reached the group of Scotch tirs, 
and she continued still to walk along without speaking. “ I 
must not go any farther, I think, must I ? ” 

“Oh no, I forgot; good-bye,” said Ufaggie, pausiug. and put- 
ting out her hand to him. The action brought her feeling 
back in a strong current to Philip ; and after they had stood 
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looking at each other in silence for a few moments, with tlieii 
hands clasped, she said, withdrawing her hand, — 

“I’m very grateful to you for thinking of me all those 
years. It is very sweet to have people love us. What a \\-on- 
derful, beautiful thing it see.ms that God should have made 
your heart so that you could care about a queer little girl 
whom you only knew for a few weeks ! I remember saying to 
you that I thought you cared for me more than Tom did,” 

“Ah, Maggie,” said Philip, almost fretfully, “you would 
never love me so w'ell as you love your brother.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Alaggie, simply ; “ but then, you know, 
the first thing I ever remeinber in my life is standing v/itli 
Tom by the side of the Ploss, while he held my hand ; every- 
thing before that is dark to me. Put I shall’ never forget 
you, though we must keep apart.” 

“Don’t say so, Maggie,” said Philip. “If I kept that little 
girl in my mind for five years, did n’t I earn some part in her ? 
She ought not to take herself quite away from me.” 

“ Not if I were free,” said Maggie ; “ but I am not, I must 
submit.” She hesitated a moment, and then added, “And 1 
wanted to say to you, that you had better not take more notice 
of my brother than just bowing to him. He once told me not 
to speak to you again, and he doesn’t change his mind— Oh 
dear, the sun is set. I am too long away. Good-bye.” She 
gave him her hand once more. 

“ I shall come here as often as I can till I see you again. 
Maggie. Have some feeling for me as well as for others.” 

“ Yes. yes, I have,” said Maggie, hurrying away, and quickly 
disappearing behind the last fir-tree; though Philip’s gaze 
after her remained immovable for minutes as if he saw her 
still. 

Maggie went home, with an inward conflict already begun; 
Philip went home to do nothing but remember and hope. You 
can hardly help blaming him severely. He was four or five 
years older than Maggie, and had a full consciousness of his 
feeling tow'ards her to aid him in foreseeing the characte^r his 
contemplated interviews with her would bear in the opinion 
of a third person. I’ut you must not suppose that he was 
capable of a gross selfishness, or that he could have been satis 
fled without persuading himself that he was seeking to infuse 
some happiness into Maggie’s life, — seeking this even more 
than any direct ends for himself. He could give her 3300- 
pathy ; he could give her help. There was not the slightest 
promise of love towards him in her manner ; it was nothing 
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more than the sweet girlish tenderness she had shown him 
when she was twelve. Perhaps she would never love him ; per- 
haps no woman ever could love him. Well, then, he would 
endure that ; he should at least have the happiness of seeing 
her, of feeling some nearness to her. And he clutched pas- 
sionately the possibility that she might love him ; perhaps the 
feeling would grow, if she could come to associate him with 
that watchful tenderness which her nature would be so keenly 
alive to. If any woman could love him, surely Maggie was 
that woman ; there was such wealth of love in her, and there 
was no one to claim it all. Then, the pity of it, that a mind 
like hers should be withering in its very youth, like a young 
forest-tree, for want of the light and space it was formed to 
flourish in ! Could he not hinder that, by persuading her out 
of her system of privation ? He would be her guardian angel ; 
he would do anything, bear anything, for her sake — except 
not seeing her. 


CHAPTER II. 

AUNT GLE60 LEABnS TKB BBEADTH OF BOB’s THtTMi.. 

While Maggie’s life-struggles had lain almost entirely 
within her own soul, one shadowy army lighting another, and 
the slain shadows for ever rising again, Tom was engaged in a 
dustier, noisier warfare, grappling with more substantial ob- 
stacles, and gaining more definite conquests. So it has i>een 
since the days of Hecuba, and of Hector, Tamer of horses ; 
inside the gates, the women with streaming hair and uplifted 
hands offering prayers, watching the world’s combat fr.~— sfar, 
filling their long, empty days with memories and fears j out- 
side, the men, in fierce struggle with things divine and homan, 
quenching memory in the stronger light of purpose, losing the 
sense of dread and even of wounds in the hurrying ardour of 
action. 

Prom what you have seen of Tom, I think he is not a youth 
of whom you would prophesy failure in anything he had thor- 
oughly wished ; the wagers are likely to be on his side, not- 
withstanding his small success in the classics. For Tom had 
never desired success in this field of enterprise; and for 
getting a fine flourishing growth of stupidity there is nothing 
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like pouring out on a mind a good amount of subjects in 
which it feels no interest. But now Tom’s strong will bound 
together his integrity, his pride, his family regrets, and his 
personal ambition, and made them one force, concentrating 
his efforts and surmounting discouragements. His uncle 
Deane, who watched him closely, soon began to conceive 
hopes of him, and to be rather proud that he had brought 
into the employment of the firm a nephew who appeared to 
be made of such good commercial stuff. The real kindness oi 
placing him in the warehouse first was soon evident to Tom, in 
the hints his uncle began to throw out, that after a time he might 
perhaps be trusted to travel at certain seasons, and buy in for 
the firm various vulgar commodities with which I need not 
shock refined ears in this place ; and it was doubtless with 
a view to this result that Mr. Deane, when he expected to 
take^his wine alone, would tell Tom to step in and sit with 
him an hour, and would pass that hour in much lecturing and 
catechising concerning articles of export and import, with an 
occasional excursus of more indirect utility on the relative 
advantages to the merchants of St. Ogg’s of having goods 
brought in their own and in foreign bottoms. — a subject on 
which Mr. Deane, as a ship-owner, naturally threw off a few 
sparks ivhen he got wanned with talk and wine. Alread}", in 
the second year, Toni’s salary was raised ; but all, except the 
price of his dinner and clothes, went home into the tin box; 
and he shunned comradeship, lest it should lead him into ex- 
penses in spite of himself. Hot that Tom was moulded on 
the spooney type of the Industrious Apprentice ; he had a 
very strong appetite for pleasure, — would have liked to be a 
Tamer of horses and to make a distinguished figure in all 
neighbouring eyes, dispensing treats and benefits to others 
with well-judged liberality, and being pronounced one of 
the finest young fellows of those parts ; nay, he determined 
to achieve these things sooner or later ; but his practical 
shrewdness told him that the means to such achievements 
could oidy lie for him in present abstinence and self-denial; 
there were certain milestones to be passed, and one of the 
first was the payment of his father’s debts. Having made up 
his mind on that point, he strode along without swerving, con- 
tracting some rather saturnine sternness, as a young man is 
likely to do who has a premature call upon him for self- 
reliance. Tom felt intensely that common cause with his 
father which springs from family pride, and was bent on 
being irreproachable as a son; but his growing experience 
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caused him to pass much silent criticism on the rashness and 
imprudence of his father’s past conduct; their dispositions 
were not in sympathy, and Tom’s face showed little radiance 
during his few home hours. Maggie had an awe of him, 
against which she struggled as something unfair to her con- 
sciousness of wider thoughts and deeper motiyes; but it 
was of no use to struggle. A character at unity with itself 
— that performs what it intends, subdues every counteracting 
impulse, and has no visions beyond the distinctly possible — 
is strong by its very negations. 

You may imagine that Tom’s more and more obvious un- 
liieness to his father was well fitted to conciliate the mater- 
nal aunts and uncles; and Mr. Deane’s favourable reports 
and predictions to Mr. Glegg concerning Tom’s qualifications 
for business began to be discussed amongst them with various 
acceptance. He was likely, it appeared, to do the family credit 
without causing it any expense and trouble. Mrs. Pullet had 
always thought it strange if Tom’s excellent complexion, so 
entirely that of the Dodsons, did not argue a certainty that he 
would turn out well ; his juvenile errors of running down the 
peacock, and gener^ disrespect to his aunts, only indicating 
a tinge of Tulliver blood which he had doubtless outgrown. 
Mr. &egg, who had contracted a cautious liking for Tom ever 
since his spirited and sensible behaviour when the execution 
was in the house, was now warming into a resolution to iur- 
ther his prospects actively, — some time, when an opportunity 
offered of doing so in a prudent manner, without ultimate 
loss ; but Mrs. Glegg observed that she was not given to speak 
without book, as some people were ; that those who said least 
were most likely to find their words made good; and that 
when the right moment came, it would be seen who could 
do something better than talk. Uncle Pullet, after silent 
meditation for a period of several lozenges, came distinctly 
to the conclusion, that when a young man was likely to do 
well, it was better not to meddle with him. 

Tom, meanwhile, had shown no disposition to rely on any 
one but himself, though, with a natural sensitiveness towards 
all indications of favourable opinion, he was glad to see his 
uncle Glegg look in on him sometimes in a friendly way 
during business hours, and glad to be invited to dine at his 
house, though he usually preferred declining on the ground 
that he was not sure of being punctual. But about a year 
ago, something had occurred which induced Tom to test his 
unde Glegg’s friendly disposition. 
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Bob Jakin, who rarely returned from one of his rounds 
Avithout seeing Tom and Maggie, awaited him on the bridge 
as he was coming home from St. Ogg^s one evening, that they 
might have a little j)rivate talk. He took the liberty .of 
asking if Mr. Tom had ever thought of making money by 
trading a bit on his own account. Trading, how ? Tom 
wished to know. "Why, by sending out a bit of a cargo to 
foreign ports ; because Bob had a particular friend who had 
offered to do a little business tor him in that way in Laceham 
goods, and Avould be glad to serve Mr. Tom on the same 
footing. Tom was interested at once, and begged for full 
explanation, Avondering he had not thought of this plan 
before. He Avas so well pleased Avith the prospect of a 
speculation that might change the slow process of additiOD 
into multiplication, that he at once determined to mention 
the matter to his father, and get his consent to appro 
priate some of the savings in the tin box to the purchase 
of a small cargo. He Avould rather not have consulted 
his father, but he had just jiaid his last quarter’s money 
into the tin box, and there was no other resource. All 
the savings were there; for Mr. Tulliver would not con- 
sent to put the money out at interest lest he should lose 
it. Since he had speculated in the purchase of some corn, 
and had lost by it, he could not be easy without keeping 
the money under his eye. 

Tom aijproached the subject carefully, as he Avas seated on 
the hearth with his father that evening, and Mr. Tulliver lis- 
tened, leaning fonvard in his arm-chair and looking up in Tom’s 
face with a sceptical glance. His first impulse Avas to give a 
positive refusal, but he Avas in some awe of Toni’s Avishes, and 
since he had had the sense of being an “unlucky” father, he 
had lost some of his old peremptoriness and determination to 
bo master. He took the key of the bureau from his pocket, 
got out the key of the Large chest, and fetched doAvn the tin 
box, — slowly, as if he Avere trying to defer the moment of a 
painful parting. Then he seated himself against the table, 
and opened the box with that little padlock-key which he fin- 
gered in his Avaistcoat pocket in all vacant moments. There 
they were, the dingy bank-notes and the bright sovereigns, 
and he counted them out oii the table — only a hundred and 
sixteen pounds in two years, after all the pinching. _ 

“ Hoav much do you Avant, then ? ” he said, speaking as u 
the words burnt his lips. , 

“ Suppose I begin Avitb the thirty-six pounds, father ? 
said Tom. 
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Mr. Tulliver separated this sum from tlie rest, and keeping 
his hand over it, said, — 

" It ’s as much as I can save out o’ my pay in a year.” 

f‘ Tes, father ; it is such slow work, saving out of the 
little money we get. And in this way we might double our 
savings.” 

“Ay, my lad,” said the father, keeping his hand on the 
money, “but you might lose it, — you might lose a year o’ my 
life, — and I have n’t got many.” 

Tom was silent. 

“And you know I wouldn’t pay a dividend with the first 
hundred, because I wanted to see it all in a lump, — and when 
I see it, I ’m sure on ’t. If you tmst to luck, it ’s sure to be 
against me. It ’s Old Harry ’s got the luck in his hands ; and 
if I lose one year, I shall never pick it up again ; death ’ull 
o’ertake me.” 

Mr. Tulliver’s voice trembled, and Tom was silent for a few 
minutes before he said, — 

“ I ’ll give it up, father, since you object to it so strongly.” 

But, unwilling to abandon the scheme altogether, he deter- 
mined to ask his uncle Glegg to venture twenty pounds, oi: 
condition of receiving five per cent of the profits. That was 
really a very small thing to ask. So ivhen Bob called the 
next day at the wharf to know the decision, Tom proposed 
that they should go together to his uncle Glegg’s to open 
the business ; for his diffident pride clung to liim, and made 
him feel that Bob’s tongue would relieve him from some 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Glegg, at the pleasant hour of four in the afternoon 
of a hot August da}', was natirrally counting his wall-fruit to 
assure himself that the sum total had not varied since yester- 
day. To him entered Tom, in what appeared to Mr. Glegg 
very questionable coiupanionshiij, — that of a man with a pack 
on his back, — for Bob was equipped for a new journey, — and 
of a huge brindled bull-terrier, who walked with a slow, sway- 
ing movement from side to side, and glanced from under his 
eyelids with a surly indifference which might after all be a 
cover to the most offensive designs. Mr. Glegg’s spectacles, 
which had been assisting him in counting the fruit, made 
these suspicious details alarmingly evident to him. 

“ Heigh ! heigh ! keep that dog bai*k, will you ? ” he shouted, 
snatching up a stake and holding it before him as a shield when 
the visitors were within three yards of him. 

“ Get out wi’ you, Mumps,” said Bob, with a kick. “ He ’.s as 
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quiet as a lamb, sir,” — an observation vrbicb Mumps oorroto 
rated by a low growl as he retreated behind his master’s legs. 

“ Why, what ever does this mean, Tom ? ” said Mr. Glegg. 
“ Have you brought information about the scoundrels as cut 
my trees ? ” If Bob came in the character of “ information,” 
Mr. Glegg saw reasons for tolerating some irregularity. 

“ Ho, sir,” said Tom ; “ I came to speak to you about a little 
matter of business of my own.” 

“ Ay — well ; but what has this dog got to do with it ? ” said 
the old gentleman, getting mild again. 

“ It ’s my dog, air,” said the ready Bob. “ An’ it ’s me as pul 
Mr. Tom up to the bit o’ business ; for Mr. Tom ’s been a friend 
o’ mine iver since I was a little chap ; fust thing iver I did was 
frightenin’ the birds for th’ old master. An’ if a bit o’ luck 
turns up, I ’m allays thinkin’ if I can let Mr. Tom have a pull 
at it. An’ it ’s a downright roarin’ shame, as when he 's got 
the chance o’ making a bit o’ money wi’ sending goods out. — 
ten or twelve per zent clear, when freight an’ commission’s 
paid, — as he should n’t lay hold o’ the chance for want o’ 
money. An’ when there ’s the Laceham goods, — lors ! they ’re 
made o’ purpose for folks as want to send out a little oar^y: 
light, an’ take up no room, — you may pack twenty pound so 
as you can’t see the passill ; an’ they ’re manifacturs as please 
fools, so I reckon they are n’t like to want a market. An’ I’d 
go to Laceham an’ buy in the goods for Mr. Tom along wi’ my 
own. An’ there ’s the shupercargo o’ the bit of a vessel as is 
goin’ to take ’em out. I know him partic’lar ; he ’s a solid 
man, an’ got a family i’ the town here. Salt, his name is, — an’ 
a briny chap he is too, — an’ if you don’t believe me, I can take 
you to him.” 

Uncle Glegg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at this 
unembarrassed loquacity, with which his understanding could 
hardly keep pace. He looked at Bob, first over his spectacles, 
then through them, then over them again ; while Tom, doubt 
ful of his uncle’s impression, began to wish he had not brouglii 
this singular Aaron, or mouthpiece. Bob’s talk appeared less 
seemly, now some one besides himself was listening to it. 

“ You seem to be a kuow'ing fellow,” said Mr. Glegg, at 
last. 

“ Ay, sir, you say true,” returned Bob, nodding his head 
aside ; “ I think my head 's all alive inside like an old cheese, 
for I’m so full o’ plans, one knocks another over. If I hadn't 
Mumps to talk to, I should get top-heavy an’ tumble in a fit. 
I suppose it ’a because I niver went to school much. That 's 
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■what I jaw my old mother for. I says, ‘You should ha’ sent 
me to school a bit more,’ I says, ‘ an’ then I could ha’ read 
i’ the books like fun, an’ kep’ my head cool an’ empty.’ Lors, 
she ’s fine an’ comfor’ble now, my old mother is ; she ates her 
baked meat an’ tutors as often as she likes. For I ’m gettin’ so 
full o’ money, I must hev a wife to spend it for me. But it ’s 
botherin’, a wife is, — and Mumps mightn’t like her.” 

Uncle Grlegg, who regarded himself as a jocose man since 
he had retired from business, was beginning to find Bob amus- 
ing, but he had still a disapproving observation to make, which 
kept his face serious. 

“Ah,” he said, “I should think you’re at a loss for ways o’ 
spending your money, else you would n’t keep that big dog, to 
eat as much as two Christians. It’s shameful — shameful!” 
But he spoke more in sorrow than in anger, and quickly 
added, — 

" But, come now, let ’s hear more about this business, Tom. 
I suppose you want a little sum to make a venture with. But 
where ’s all your own money ? You don’t spend it all — eh ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said Tom, colouring ; “ but my father is imwilling 
to risk it, and I don’t like to press him. If 1 could get twenty 
or thirty pounds to begin with, T could pay five per cent for it, 
and then I could gi-adually make a little capital of my own, 
and do without a loan.” 

“Ay — ay,” said Mr. Glegg, in an approving tone; “that’s 
not a bad notion, and I won’t say as I would n’t be your man. 
But it ’ull be as well for me to see this Salt, as yon talk on. 
And then — here’s this friend o’ yours offers to buy the goods 
for you. Perhaps you’ve got somebody to stand surety for 
you if the money ’s put into your hands ? ” added the cautious 
old gentleman, looking over his speetacles at Bob. 

“ I don’t think that ’s necessary, uncle,” said Tom. “ At least, 
I mean it would not be necessary for me, because I know Bob 
well; but perhaps it would be right for you to have some 
security.” 

“ You get your percentage out o’ the purchase, I suppose ? ” 
said Mr. Glegg, looking at Bob. 

“No, sir,” said Bob, rather indignantly; “T didn’t offer to 
get a apple for Mr. Tom, o’ purpose to hev a bite out of it my 
self. "V^en I play folks tricks, there ’ll be more fun in ’em 
nor that.” 

“Well, but it’s nothing but right you should have a small 
percentage,” said Mr. Glegg. “ I ’ve no opinion o’ transactions 
where folks do things for nothing. It allays looks bad.” 

19 
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“Well, then,” said Bob, whose keenness saw at once what 
was implied, “I ’ll teU yon what I get by ’t, an’ it’s money in 
my pocket in the end, — I make myself look big, m’ malriTi’ a 
bigger purchase. That ’s what I ’m thinking on. Lors ! I ’m a 
’cute chap, — I am.” 

“Mr. Glegg, Mr. Glegg!” said a severe voice from the open 
parlour window, “pray are yon coming in to tea, or are you 
going to stand talking with packmen till you get murdered in 
the open daylight ? ” 

“Murdered?” said Mr. Gle^; “what’s the woman talking 
of ? Here ’s your nephey Tom come about a bit o’ business.” 

“ Murdered, — yes, — it is n’t many ’sizes ago since a pack- 
man murdered a young woman in a lone place, and stole her 
thimble, and threw her body into a ditch.” 

“Hay, nay,” said Mr. Glegg, soothingly, “you’re thinking 
o’ the man wi’ no legs, as drove a dog-cart.” 

“ Well, it ’s the same thing, Mr. Glegg, only you ’re fond 
o’ contradicting what I say ; and if my nephey ’s come about 
business, it ’ud be more fitting if you ’d bring him into the 
house, and let his aunt know about it, instead o’ whispering in 
corners, in that plotting, underminding way.” 

“ WeU, well,” said Mr. Glegg, “ we ’ll come in now.” 

“ You need n’t stay here,” said the lady to Bob, in a loud 
voice, adapted to the moral, not the physical, distance between 
them. “ We don’t want anything. I don’t deal wi’ packmen. 
Mind you shut the gate after you.” 

“Stop a bit; not so fast,” said Mr. Glegg; “I haven’t 
done with this young man yet. Come in, Tom ; come in,” he 
added, stepping in at the French window. 

“ Mr. Glegg,” said Mrs. G., in a fatal tone, “if you ’re going 
to let that man and his dog in on my carpet, before my very 
face, be so good as to let me know. A wife ’s got a right to 
ask that, I hope.” 

“ Don’t you be uneasy, mum,” said Bob, touching his cap. 
He saw at once that Mrs. Glegg was a bit of game worth 
running down, and longed to be at the sjiort ; “ we ’ll stay out 
upo’ the gravel here, — Mumps and me will. Mumps knows 
his company, — he does. I might hish at him by th’ hour 
together, before he ’d fly at a real gentlewoman like you. It's 
wonderful how he knows which is the good-looking ladies; 
and’s partie’lar fond of ’em when they’ve good shapes. 
Lors ! ” added Bob, laying down his pack on the gravel, “ it ’s 
a thousand pities such a lady as you shouldn’t deal with a 
packman, i’stead o’ goin’ into these newfangled shops, where 
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tihere ’s half-a-dozen fine gents wi’ their chins propped np wi’ a 
stiff stock, arlooking like bottles wi’ ornamental stoppers, an’ 
all got to get their dinner out of a bit o' calico ; it stan’s to rear 
son you must pay three times the price you pay a packman, as 
is the nat’ral way o’ gettin’ goods, — an’ pays no rent, an’ is n’t 
forced to throttle himself till the lies are squeezed out on him, 
whether he will or no. But lors ! mum, you know what it is 
better nor I do, — you can see through them shopmen, 1 ’ll be 
bound.” 

“Yes, 1 reckon I can, and through the packmen too,” 
observed Mrs. Glegg, intending to imply that Bob's flattery 
had produced no effect on her ; while her husband, standing 
behind her with his hands in his pockets and legs apart, 
winked and smiled with conjugal delight at the probability of 
his wife’s being circumvented. 

“Ay, to be sure, mum,” said Bob. “Why, you must ha’ 
dealt wi’ no end o’ packmen when you war a young lass, — 
before the master here had the luck to set eyes on you. I 
know where you lived, I do, — seen th’ house many a time, — 
close upon Squire Darleigh’s, — a stone house wi’ steps — ” 

“Ah, that it had,” said Mrs. Glegg, pouring out the tea. 
“ You know something o’ my family, then ? Are you akin to 
that packman with a squint in his eye, as used to bring th’ 
Irish linen ? ” 

“Look you there now!” said Bob, evasively. “Didn’t 
I know as you’d remember the best bargains you’ve made 
in your life was made wi’ packmen ? Why, you see even a 
squintin’ packman’s better nor a shopman as can sec straight. 
Lors ! if I ’d had the luck to call at the stone house wi’ my 
pack, as lies here,” — stooping and thumping the bundle 
emphatically witli his fist, — “ an’ th’ handsome young lasses 
all stannin’ out on the stone steps, it hid ha’ been suinmat like 
openin a pack, that would. It 's on’y the poor houses now as a 
packman calls on, if it is n’t for the sake o’ the sarvant-maids. 
They ’re paltry times, these are. Why, mum, look at the printed 
cottons now, an’ what they was when you wore ’em, — why, 
you would n’t put such a thing on now, I can see. It must 
be first-rate quality, the manifactur as you 'd buy, — summat 
as ’ud wear as well as your own faitures.” 

“ Yes, better quality nor any you ’re like to carry ; you ’ve 
got nothing first-rate but brazenness, I ’ll be bound,” said Mrs. 
Glegg, with a triumphant sense of her insurmountable sagac- 
ity. “Mr. Glegg, are you going ever to sit down to your 
tea r T6m, there 's a cup for you.” 
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“ You speak true there, mum,” said Bob. “ My pack is n’t 
for ladies like you. The time ’s gone by for that. Bargains 
picked up dirt cheap ! A bit o’ damage here an’ there, as 
can be cut out, or else niver seen i’ the wearin’, but not fit 
to offer to rich folks as can pay for the look o’ things as 
nobody sees. I ’m not the man as ’ud offer t’ open my pack 
M you, mum ; no, no ; I’m a imperent chap, as you say, — 
these times makes folks imperent, — but I ’m not up to the 
mark o’ that.” 

“ Why, wlijit goods do you caiTy in your pack ? ” said Mrs. 
Glegg. Fine-coloured things, I suppose, — shawls an’ tliat ? 

“ All sorts, mum, all sorts,” said Bob, — thumping his bundle ; 
“ but let us saj"^ no more about that, if you please. I ’m here 
upo’ Mr. Tom’s business, an’ I ’m not the man to take up the 
time wi’ my own.” 

“And pray, what is this business as is to be kept from 
me ? ” said Mrs. Glegg, who, solicited by a double cmiosity, 
was obliged to let the one-half wait. 

“ A little plan o’ nephey Tom’s here,” said good-natured Mr. 
Glegg j “ and not altogether a bad ’un, I think. A little plan 
for making money ; that 's the right sort o’ plan for yomig 
folks as have got their fortin to make, eh, Jane ? ” 

“But I hope it isn’t a plan where he expects i very thing to 
be done for him by his friends ; that ’s what the young folks 
think of mostly nowadays. And pray, what has this packman 
got to do wi’ what goes on in our family ? Can’t you speak 
for yoiu'self, Tom, and let your aunt know things, as a nephey 
should ? ” 

“This is Bob Jakin, aunt,” said Tom, bridling the irritation 
that aunt Glegg’s voice always inoduced. “I’ve known him 
ever since we were little boys. He ’s a very good fellow, and 
always ready to do me a kindness. And he has had some 
experience in sending goods out, — a small part of a cargo as a 
private speculation ; and he thinks if I could begin to do a 
little in the same way, I might make some money. A large 
interest is got in that way.” 

“Large int’rest?” said aunt Glegg, with eagerness; “and 
what do you call large int’rest ? ” 

“Ten or twelve per cent. Bob says, after expenses are 
paid.” 

“ Then why was n’t I let to know o’ such things before, Mr. 
Glegg ? ’’ said Mrs. Glegg, turning to her husband, with a 
deep grating tone of reproach. “ Have n’t you allays told me 
as there was no getting more nor five per cent ? ” 
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‘‘Pooh, pooh, nonsense, my good woman,” said Mr. Glegg. 
“ Ton could n’t go into trade, could you ? You can’t get more 
than five per cent with security.” 

“But I can turn a bit o’ money for you, an’ welcome, mum,” 
said Bob, “if you’d like to risk it, — not as there ’s any risk 
to speak on. But if you’d a mind to lend a bit o’ money to 
Mr. Tom, he ’d pay you six or seven per zent, an’ get a trifle 
for himself as well ; an’ a good-natur’d lady like j'ou ’ud like 
the feel o’ the money better if your nephey took part on it.” 

“What do you say, Mrs. G. ?” said Mr. Glegg. “I’ve a 
notion, when I ’ve made a bit more inquiry, as I shall perhaps 
start Tom here with a bit of a nest-egg, — he ’ll pay me int’rest, 
you know, — an’ if you’ve got some little sums lyin' idle 
twisted up in a stockin’ toe, or that — ” 

“ Mr. Glegg, it ’s beyond iverything ! You ’ll go and give in- 
formation to the tramps next, as they may come and rob me.” 

“Well, well, as I was sayin’, if you like to join me wi’ 
twenty pounds, you can — I’ll make it fifty. That’ll be a 
pretty good nest-egg, eh, Tom? ” 

“You’re not counting on me, Mr. Glegg, I hope,” said his 
wife. “You could do fine things wi’ my money, I don’t 
doubt.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Glegg, rather snappishly “then 
we ’ll do without you. 1 shall go with you to see this Salt,” 
he added, turning to Bob. 

“And now, I suppose, you’ll go all the other way, Mr. 
Glegg,” said Mrs. G., “ and want to shut me out o’ my own 
nephey’s business. I never said I would n’t put money into 
it, — I don’t say as it shall be twenty pounds, though you ’re so 
ready to say it for me, — but he’ll see some day as his aunt’s 
in the right not to risk the money she 's saved for him till it 's 
proved as it won’t be lost.” 

“Ay, that’s a pleasant sort o’ risk, that is,” said Mr. Glegg, 
indiscreetly winking at Tom, who could n’t avoid smiling. But 
Bob stemmed the injured lady’s outburst. 

“Ay, mum,” he said admiringly, “you know what 's 
what — you do. An’ it ’s nothing but fair. Yott see how the 
first bit of a job answers, and then you ’ll come down hand- 
some. Lors, it’s a fine thing to hev good kin. I got my bit 
of a nest-egg, as the master calls it, all by my own sharp- 
ness, — ten suvreigns it was, — wi’ dousing the fire at Terry’s 
mill, an’ it ’s growed an’ growed by a bit an’ a bit, till I ’n got 
a matter o’ thirty pound to lay out, besides makin’ my mother 
comfor’ble. I should get more, on’y I ’m such a soft wi’ the 
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women, — I can’t help lettin’ ’em hev such good bargains, 
There’s this bundle, now,” thumping it lustily, “any other 
chap ’ud make a pretty penny out on it. But me! — lors, I 
shall sell ’em for pretty near what 1 paid for ’em.” 

“ Have you got a hit of good net, now ? ” said Mrs. Glegg, 
in a patronising tone, moving from the tea-table, and fol^ng 
her napkin. 

“ £h, mum, not what you ’d tliink it worth your while to 
look at. I ’d scorn to show it you. It ’ud be an insult to 
you.” 

“But let me see,” said Mrs. Glegg, still patronising. “If 
they’re damaged goods, they’re like enough to be a bit the 
better quality.” 

“No, mum. I know my place,” said Bob, lifting up his 
pack and shouldering it. “I’m not going t’ expose the low- 
ness o’ my trade to a lady like you. Packs is come do^m i’ 
the world 5 it ’ud cut you to th’ heart to see the difference. 
I ’m at your sarvice, sir, when j^ou ’ve a mind to go and see 
Salt.” 

“ All in good time,” said Mr. Glegg, really unwilling to cut 
short the dialogue. “Are you wanted at the wharf, Tom?” 

“No, sir; I left Stowe in my place.” 

“ Come, put down your pack, and let me see,” said Mrs, 
Glegg, drawing a chair to the window, and seating herself with 
much dignity. 

“ Don’t you ask it, mum,” said Bob, entreatingly. 

“Make no more words,” said Mrs. Glegg, severely, “but do 
as I tell you.” 

“Eh, mum, I’m loth, that I am,” said Bob, slowly depos 
iting his pack on the step, and beginning to untie it with 
unwilling fingers. “ But what you order shall be done ” (much 
fumbling in pauses between the sentences). “It’s not as 
you ’ll buy a single thing on me, — I ’d be sor^ for you to do 
’t, — for think o’ them poor women up i’ the villages there, as 
uiver stir a hundred yards from home, — it ’ud be a pity for 
anybody to buy up their bargains. Lors, it ’s as good as a 
junketing to ’em when they see me wi’ my jjack, an’ I shall 
niver pick up such bargains for ’em again. Least ways, I’ve 
no time now, for I ’m off to Laceham. See hero now,” Bob 
went on, becoming rapid again, and holding up a scarlet wool- 
len kerchief with an embroidered wreath in the corner; here s 
a thing to make a lass’s mouth water, an’ on’y two shilj 
lin’ — an’ why ? Why, ’cause there ’s a bit of a moth-hole i 
this plain end. Lors, I think the moths an’ the mildew was 
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sent by Providence o' purpose to cheapen the goods a bit for 
the good-lookin’ women as han’t got much money. If it 
had n’t been for the moths, now, every haukicher on ’em ’ud 
ha’ gone to the rich, handsome ladies, like you, mum, at five 
shillin’ apiece, — not a faithin’ less ; but what does the moth 
do ? Why, it nibbles off three shillin’ o’ the price i’ no time ; 
an’ then a packman like me can carry ’t to the poor lasses as 
live under the dark thack, to make a bit of a blaze for ’em. 
Lors, it’s as good as a tire, to look at such a hankicher !” 

Bob held it at a distance for admiration, but Mrs. Glegg 
said sharply, — 

“ Yes, but nobody wants a fire this time o’ year. Put these 
coloured things by; let me look at your nets, if you’ve got 
’em.” 

“Eh, mum, I told you how it ’ud be,” said Bob, flingi'ngr 
aside the coloured things with an air of desperation. “I 
knowed it ’ud tm-n again’ you to look at such paltry articles 
as I carry. Here ’s a piece o’ figured muslin now, what ’s the 
use o’ you lookin’ at it ? You might as well look at poor 
folks’s victual, mum; it ’ud on’y take away your appetite. 
There ’s a yard i’ the middle on’t as the pattern ’s all missed, 
— lors, why, it’s a muslin as the Princess Victoree might ha’ 
wore; but,” added Bob, flinging it behind him on to the 
turf, as if to save Mrs. Glegg’s eyes, “it’ll be bought up by 
the huckster’s wife at Pibb’s End, — that’s where it HI go — 
ten shillin’ for the whole lot — ten yards, countin’ the damaged 
un — five-an’-twenty shiUin’ ’ud ha’ been the price, not a 
peimy less But I ’ll say no more, mum ; it ’s nothing to you, 
a piece o’ muslin like that ; you can atiord to pay three times 
the money for a thing as isn’t half so good. It’s nets 
talked on ; well, I ’ve got a piece as ’ull serve you to make fun 
on — ” 

“Bring me that muslin,” said Mrs. Glegg. “It’s a buff; 
I’m partial to buff.” 

“Eh, but a damaged thing,” said Bob, in a tone of depre- 
cating disgust. “ You ’d do nothing with it, mum ; you ’d 
give it to the cook, I know you would, an’ it ’ud be a pity, — 
she’d look too much like a lady in it; it’s unbecoming for 
servants.” 

“ Fetch it, and let me see you measure it,” said Mrs. Glegg, 
authoritatively. 

Bob obeyed with ostentatious reluctance. 

“ See what there is over measure ! ” he said, holding forth 
the extra half-yard, while Mrs. Glegg was busy examining the 
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damaged yard, and throwing her head back to sec how far 
the fault would be lost on a distant view. 

“ I ’ll give you six shilling for it,” she said, throwing it 
down with the air of a person Avho mentions an ultimatum. 

“ Did n’t I tell you now, miun; as it ’ud hurt your feelings 
to look at my pack ? That damaged bit 's turned your 
stomach now ; 1 see it has,” said Bob, \vrapping the muslin 
up with the utmost quickness, and apparently about to fasten 
up his pack. “You’re used to seein’ a different sort o’ article 
carried by packmen, when you lived at the stone house. 
Backs is come down i’ the world; I told you that : my goods 
are for common folks. Mrs. Bepper 'ull give me ten shillin’ 
for that muslin, an’ be sorry as 1 did n’t ask her more. Sucli 
articles ansiver i’ the wearin’, — they keep their colour till 
the threads melt away i’ the Avash-tub, an’ that won’t be while 
I’m a young un.” 

“ ‘Well, seven shilling,” said Mrs. Glegg. 

“ But it out o’ your mind, mum, now do,’’ said Bob. “ Heie ’s 
a bit o’ net, then, for you to look at before I tie up my pack, 
just for you to see what my trade’s come to, — spotted and 
sprigged, you see, beautiful but yallow, — ’s been lym’ by an’ 
got the wrong colour, I could niver ha’ bought such net, if 
it had n't been yallow. Lors, it ’s took me a deal o’ study to 
know the vally o’ such articles ; ivhen I begun to carry a 
pack, 1 was as ignirant as a pig ; net or calico was all the 
same to me. I thought them things the most vally as was 
the thickest. I was took in dreadful, for I ’m a straightfoi'- 
rard chap, — up to no tricks, mum. I can on’y say my nose 
IS my own, for if I went beyond, I should lose myself pretty 
quick. An’ T gev five-an’-eightpence for that piece o’ net, — 
if I was to tell y’ anything else I should be tellin’ you fibs,— 
an’ five-an’-eightpence I shall ask for it, not a penny more, 
for it’s a woman's article, an’ I like to 'commodate the 
women. Five-an’-eightpence for six yards, — as cheap as if 
it was only the dirt on it as was paid for.” 

“ I don’t mind having three yards of it,” said Mrs. Glegg. 

“Why, there’s but six altogether,” said Bob. “No, mum, 
it is n’t worth your ivhile ; you can go to the shop to-morrow 
an’ get the same pattern ready whitened. It ’s on’y three 
times the money ; what ’s that to a lady like you ? ” He gave 
an emphatic tie to his bundle. ^ 

“ Come, lay me out that muslin,” said Mrs. Glegg. " Here s 
eight shilling for it.” 

“ You wiU be jokin’, mum,” said Bob looking up with s 
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toughing face ; " I see’d you was a pleasant lady when I fust 
come to the winder.” 

« Well, put it me out,” said Mrs. Glegg, peremptorily, 

“ But if I let you have it for ten shillin’, mum, you ’ll be so 
g^od as not tell nobody. I should be a laughin’-stock; the 
trade ’ud hoot me, if they knowed it. I ’m obliged to mako 
believe aa I ask more nor 1 do for my goods, else they ’d find 
out I was a flat. I ’m glad you don’t insist upo’ buyin’ the 
net, for then I should ha’ lost my two best bargains for 
Mrs. Pepper o’ Fibb’s End, an’ she’s a rare customer.” 

“ Let me look at the neb again,” said Mrs. Glegg, yearning 
after the cheap spots and sprigs, now they were vanishing. 

“Well, I can’t deny yow, mum,” said Bob, handing it out. 
“Eh ! see what a pattern now! Beal Laeeham goods. Now, 
this is the sort o’ article I ’m recommendin’ Mr. Tom to send 
out. Lors, it ’s a fine thing for anybody as has got a bit (f 
money ; these Laeeham goods ’ud make it breed like maggits. 
If I was a lady wi’ a bit o’ money ! — why, I know one as put 
thirty pound into them goods, — a lady wi’ a cork leg, but as 
sharp, — you would n’t catch her runnin’ her head into a sack ; 
she ’d see her way clear out o’ anything afore she ’d be in a 
hurry to start. Well, she let out thirty pound to a young 
man in the drapering line, and he laid it out i’ Laeeham goods, 
an’ a shupercargo o’ niy acquinetance (not Salt) took ’em out, 
an’ she got her eight per zent fust go off ; an’ now you can’t 
hold her but she must be sendin’ out carguies wi’ every ship, 
till she ’s gettin’ as rich as a Jew. Bucks her name is, she 
does n’t live i’ this town. Now then, mum, if you ’ll please to 
give me the net — ” 

“ Here ’s fifteen shilling, then, for the two,” said Mrs. Glegg. 
“ But it ’s a shameful price.” 

“ Nay, miun, you ’ll niver say that when you ’re upo’ your 
knees i’ church i’ five years’ time. I ’m makin’ you a present 
o’ th’ articles ; I am, indeed. That eight])enee shaves off my 
profit as clean as a razor. Now then, sir,” continued Bob, 
shouldering his pack, “if you please. I’ll be glad to go and 
see about makin’ Mr. Tom’s fortin. Eh, I wish I’d got 
another twenty pound to lay out for mysen ; I should n’t stay 
to say my Catechism afore I knowed what to do wi’t.” 

“ Stop a bit, Mr. Glegg,” said the lady, as her husband took 
bis hat, “you never loill give me the chance o’ speaking. 
You ’ll go away now, and finish everything about this business, 
and come back and tell me it ’s too late for me to speak. As 
if I was n’t my nephey’s own aunt, and th’ head o’ the family 
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on his mother's side ! and laid by guineas, all full -weight, foi 
him, as he ’ll know who to respect when I ’m laid in my 
coffin.” 

“ Well, Mrs. G-., say what yon mean,” said Mr. G., hastily. 

“Well, then, I desire as nothing may be done ^vithout my 
knowing. I don’t say as I sha’n’t venture twenty pounds, it 
you make out as everything ’s right and safe. And if I do, 
Tom,” concluded Mrs. Glegg, turning impressively to her 
nephew, “ I hope you ’ll allays bear it in mind and be grateful 
for such an aunt. I mean you to pay me interest, you know ; I 
don’t approve o’ giving; we niver looked for that in my 
family.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Tom, rather proudly. “I prefer 
having the money only lent to me.” 

“ Very well ; that ’s the Dodson sperrit,” said Mrs. Glegg, 
rising to get her knitting with the sense that any further 
remark after this would be bathos. 

Salt — that eminently “briny chap” — having been dis- 
covered in a cloud of tobacco-smoke at the Anchor Tavern, 
Mr. Glegg commenced inquiries which turned out satisfactorily 
enough to warrant the advance of the “nest-egg,” to which 
aunt Glegg contributed twenty pounds ; and in this modest 
beginning yovi see the ground of a fact which might otherwise 
surprise you ; namely, Tom’s accumulation of a fund, unknown 
to his father, that promised in no very long time to meet the 
more tardy process of saving, and quite cover the deficit. 
When once his attention had been turned to this source of 
gain, Tom determined to make the most of it, and lost no 
opportunity of obtaining information aird extending his small 
enterprises. In not telling his father, he was influenced hv 
that strange mixture of opposite feelings which often gives 
equal trutffi to those who blame an action and those who 
admire it, — partly, it was that disinclination to confidence 
which is seen between near kindred, that family repulsion 
which spoils the most sacred relations of our lives ; parti}', 
it was the desire to surprise his father with a great joy. He 
^d not see that it would have been better to soothe the 
interval with a new hope, and prevent the delirium of a too 
sudden elation. 

At the time of Maggie’s first meeting -with Philip, Tom had 
already nearly a hundred and fifty pounds of his own capital j 
and while they were walking by the evening light in the Bed 
Deeps, he, by the same evening light, was riding into Lace- 
ham, proud of being on his first journey on behalf of Guest & 
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Co., and revolving in his mind all the chances that by the end 
of another year he should have doubled his gains, lifted off 
the obloquy of debt from his father’s name, and ^jerhaps — for 
be should be twenty-one — have got a new stait for himself, 
on a higher platform of employment. Did he not deserve it ? 
He was quite sure that he did. 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE WAVERING BALANCE. 

I SAID that Maggie went home that evening from the Red 
Deeps with a mental conflict already begun. You have seen 
clearly enough, in her interview with Philip, what that con- 
flict was. Here suddenly was an opening in the rocky wall 
which shut in the narrow valley of humiliation, where all her 
prospect was the remote, unfathomed sky ; and some of the 
memory-haunting earthly delights were no longer out of her 
reach. She might have books, converse, affection ; she might 
hear tidings of the world from which her mind had not yet 
lost its sense of exile ; and it would be a kindness to Philip 
too, who was pitiable, — clearly not happy. And perhaps here 
was an opportunity indicated for making her mind more wor- 
thy of its highest service ; j)erliaps the noblest, completest 
devoutness could hardly exist without some width of knowl- 
edge; must she always live in this resigned imprisonment? 
It was so blameless, so good a thing that there should be 
friendship between her and Philip ; the motives that forbade 
it were so unreasonable, so unchristian ! But the severe 
monotonous warning came again and again, — that she was 
losing the simplicity and clearness of her life by admitting a 
ground of concealment ; and that, by forsaking the simple rnie 
of renunciation, she was throiving herself under the seductive 
guidance of illimitable wants. She thought she had won 
strength to obey the warning before she allowed herself the 
next week to turn her steps in the evening to the Red Deeps. 
But while she was resolved to say an affectionate farewell to 
Philip, how she looked forward to that evening walk in the 
still, fleckered shade of the hollows, away from all that was 
harsh and unlovely ; to the affectionate, admiring looks that 
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would meet her; to the sense of comradeship that 
memories would give to wiser, older talk; to the certainty that 
Philip would care to hear everything she said, which no one 
else cared for ! It was a half-hour that it would be very hard 
to turn her back upon, with the sense that there would be no 
other like it. Yet she said what she meant to say; she looked 
firm as well as sad. 

“Philip, I have made up my mind; it is right that we 
should give each other up, in everything but meniorj-. I 
could not see you without concealment — stay, I know hat 
you are going to say, — it is other people’s wrong feelings that 
make concealment necessary ; but concealment is bad, however 
it may be caused. I feel that it would be bad for me, for us 
both. And then, if our secret were discovered, there would 
be nothing but misery, — dreadful anger ; and their we must 
part after all, and it would be harder, when we were used to 
seeing each other.” 

Philip's face had flushed, and there was a momentary eager- 
ness of expression, as if he had been about to resist this deci- 
sion with all his might. But he controlled himself, and said, 
with assumed calmness, “Well, Maggie, if we must part, let 
us try and forget it for one half-hour ; let us talk together a 
little while, for the last time.” 

He took her hand, and Maggie felt no reason to withdraw 
it ; his quietness made her all tlie more sure she had given 
him great pain, and she wanted to show him how unwill- 
ingly she had giv'en it. They walked together hand in hand 
in silence. 

“ Let us sit down in the hollow,” said Philip, “ where we 
stood the last time. See how the dog-roses have strewed the 
ground, and spread their opal petals over it.” 

They sat down at the roots of the slanting ash. 

“I’ve begun my picture of you among the Scotch firs, 
Maggie,” said Philip, “ so you must let me study your face a 
little, while you stay, — since I am not to see it again. Tlease 
turn your head this way.” 

This was said in an entreating voice, and it would have 
been very hard of Maggie to refuse. The full, lustrous face, 
with the bright black coronet, looked down like that of a 
divinity well pleased to be worshipped, on the pale-hued, 
small-featured face that was tuimed up to it. 

“ I shall be sitting for my second portrait, then,” she said, 
smiling. “ Will it be larger than the other ? ” 

“Oh yes, much larger. It is an oil-painting. Yon will 
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look like a tall Hamadryad, dark and strong and noble, just 
issued from one of the fir-trees, when the stems are casting 
their afternoon shadows on the grass.” 

"You seem to think more of painting than of anything 
now, Philip?” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Philip, rather sadly; “but I think of 
too many things, — sow all sorts of seeds, and get no great 
liarvest from any one of them. I’m eursed with suscepti- 
bility in every direction, and effective faculty in none. I care 
tor painting and music ; I care for classic literature, and 
mediaeval literature, and modern literature ; I flutter all ways, 
and fly in none.” 

“ But surely that is a happiness to have so many tastes, — to 
enjoy so many beautiful things, when they are within your 
reach,” said Maggie, musingly. “It always seemed to me a 
sort of clever stupidity only to have one sort of talent, — almost 
like a carrier-pigeon.” 

“It might be a happiness to have many tastes if I were like 
other men,” said Philip, bitterly. “ I might get some power 
and distinction by mere mediocrity, as they do; at least I 
should get those middling satisfactions which make men con- 
tented to do without great ones. I might think society at St. 
Ogg’s agreeable then. But nothing coidd make life worth the 
purchase-money of pain to me, but some faculty that would lift 
me above the dead level of provincial existence. Yes, there 
is one thing, — a passion answers as well as a faculty.” 

Maggie dad not hear the last words; she was struggling 
against the consciousness that Philip’s words had set her own 
discontent vibrating again as it used to do. 

“I understand what you mean,” she said, “though I know 
so much less than you do. I used to think I could never bear 
life if it kept on being the same every day, and I must always 
be doing things of no consequence, and never know anything 
greater. But, dear Philip, I think we are only like children, 
that some one who is wiser is taking care of. Is it not right 
to resign ourselves entirely, whatever may be denied us ? 
I have found great peace in that for the last two or three years, 
even joy in subduing my own will.” 

“Yes, Maggie,” said Philip, vehemently; “and you are 
shutting yourself up in a narrow, self-delusive fanaticism, 
which is only a way of escaping pain by starving into dul- 
ness all the highest powers of your nature. Joy and peace 
are not resignation ; resignation is the willing endurance of a 
pain that is not allayed, that you don’t expect to be allayed. 
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Stupefaction is not resignation ; and it is stupefaction to re. 
main in ignorance, — to sliut up all the avenues by which the 
life of your fellow-men might become known to you. I am 
not resigned ; I am not sure that life is long enough to leani 
that lesson. You are not resigned ; yon are only trying to 
stupefy yourself.” 

Maggie’s lips trembled ; she felt there was some truth in 
what Philip said, and yet there was a deeper consciousnoss 
that, for any iuimediate application it had to her conduct, 
it was no better than falsity. Her double impression corre- 
sponded to the double impulse of the speaker. Philip seriously 
believed what ho said, but he said it with vehemence bewusi 
it made an argument against the resolution that opposed his 
wishes. But Jlaggie’s face, made more cliildlike by the gath- 
ering tears, touched him with a tenderer, less egoistic feehng. 
lie took her hand and said gently, — 

“ Don’t let us think of such things in this short half-hour, 
Maggie. Let us only care about being together. We shall be 
friends in spite of separation. We shall always think of each 
other. I shall be glad to live as long as you are alive, because 
I shall think there may always come a time when I can— 
when you will let me help you in some way.” 

“ Wiiat a dear, good brother you would have been, Philip,” 
said Maggie, smiling through the haze of tears. “ I think you 
would have made as much fuss about me, and been as pleased 
for me to love you, as would Lave satisfied even me. You 
would have loved me well enough to bear with me, and 
forgive me everything. That was what I always longed 
tliat Tom should do. I was never satisfied with a little of 
anything. That is why it is better for me to do without 
earthly happiness altogether. I never felt that T had enough 
music, — I Avanted more instruments jdaying together ; I 
wanted voices to be fuller and deeper. Do you ever sing 
now, Philijj?” she added abruptly, as if she had forgotten 
what went before. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ every day, almost. But my voice is only 
middling, like everything else in me.” 

“Oh, sing me something, — just one song. I mat/ listen 
to that before 1 go, — something you used to sing at Lorton 
on a Saturday atteriiooii, when we had the drawing-room all 
to ourselves, and I put my apron over my head to listen.” 

“ 1 know,” said Philip ; and Maggie buried her face in 
her hands while he sang eotto voce, “Love in her eyes sits 
staying,” and then said, “ That ’s it, is n’t it ? ’’ 
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“Oh no, I won’t stay,” said Maggie, starting up. “It will 
only haunt me. Let us walk, Philip. 1 must go home.” 

She moved away, so that he was obliged to rise and follow 
her. 

“Maggie,” he said, in a tone of remonstrance, “don’t per.sist 
in this wilful, senseless privation. It makes me wretched to 
see you benumbing and cramping youi- nature in this way. 
You were so full of life when you were a child; I thought 
you would be a brilliant woman, — all wit and bright imag- 
ination. And it flashes out in your face still, until you draw 
that veil of dull quiescence over it.” 

“Why do you speak so bitterly to me, Philip?” said 
Maggie. 

“Because I foresee it will not end well; you can never 
carry on this self-torture.” 

“ I shall have strength given me,” said Maggie, tremulously. 

“No, you wiU not, Maggie; no one has strength given to 
do what is unnatural. It is mere cowardice to seek safety 
in negations. No character becomes strong in that way. 
You will be thrown into the world some day, and then 
every rational satisfaction of your nature that you deny 
now will assault you like a savage appetite.” 

Maggie started and paused, looking at Philip with alarm in 
her face. 

“ Philip, how dare you shake me in this way ? You are a 
tempter.” 

“No, I am not; but love gives insight, Maggie, and insight 
often gives foreboding. Listen to me, — let me supply you 
with books ; do let me see you sometimes, — be your brother 
and teacher, as you said at Lorton. It is less wrong that you 
should see me than that you should be committing this long 
suicide.” 

Maggie felt unable to speak. She shook her head and 
walked on in silence, till they came to the end of the Scotch 
firs, and she put out her hand in sign of parting. 

“ Do you banish me from this place for ever, then, Maggie ? 
Surely I may come and walk in it sometimes ? If I meet you 
by chance, there is no concealment in that ? ” 

It is the moment when our resolution seems about to become 
irrevocable — when the fatal iron gates are about to close upon 
us — that tests our strength. Then, after hours of clear rea- 
soning and firm conviction, we snatch at any sophistry that 
will nullify our long struggles, and bring us the defeat that 
we love better than victon 
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Maggie felt her heart leap at this subterfuge of Philip’s, 
and there passed over her face tliat almost imperceptible 
shock which accompanies any relief. He saw it, and they 
parted in silence. 

Philip’s sense of the situation was too complete for him not 
to be visited with glancing fears lest he had been intervening 
too presumptuously in the action of Maggie’s conscience, per- 
haps for a selfish end. But no! — he persuaded himseli lin 
end was not selfish. He had little hope that Maggie would 
ever return the strong feeling he had for her; and it muit 
be better for Maggie’s future life, when these petty iamily 
obstacles to her freedom had disappeared, that the present 
should not be entirely sacrificed, and that she should have 
some opportunity of culture. — some interchange with a mind 
above the vulgar level of those she was now condemned to 
live with. If we only look far enough off for the consequence 
of our actions, we can always find some point in the combination 
of results by which those actions can be justified ; by adojitmg 
the point of view of a Providence who arranges results, or ot 
a philosopher who traces them, we shall find it possible to 
obtain perfect complacency in choosing to do what is most 
agreeable to us in the present moment. And it was in this 
way that Philip justified his subtle efforts to overcome Mag- 
gie’s true prompting against a concealment that would intro- 
duce doubleness into her own mind, and might cause new 
misery to those who had the primary natural claim on her. 
But there was a surplus of passion in him that made him hMf 
independent of justifying motives. His longing to see Maggie, 
and make an element in her life, had in it some of that savage 
imprdse to snatch an offered joy which springs from a life in 
which the mental and hodily constitution have made pain pre- 
dominate. He had not his full share in the common g:ood of 
men; he could not even pass muster with the insignificant 
but must be singled out for pity, and excepted from what was 
a matter of course with others. Even to Maggie he was an 
exception ; it was clear that the thought of his being her lover 
had never entered her mind. 

Do not think too hardly of Philip. Ugly and deformed 
people have great need of unusual virtues, because they are 
likely to be extremely uncomfortable without them; but the 
theory that unusual virtues spring by a direct consequence out 
of personal disadvantages, as animals get thicker wool in severe 
climates, is perhaps a little overstrained. ' The temptations of 
beauty are much u'welt upon, but 1 fancy they only bear the 
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same relation to those of ugliness, as the temptation to excess 
at a feast, where the delights are varied for eye and ear as 
well as palate, bears to the temptations that assail the des- 
peration of hunger. Does not the Hunger Tower stand as 
the type of the utmost trial to what is human in us ? 

Philip had never been soothed by that mother’s love which 
flows out to us in the greater abundance becanse our need is 
greater, which clings to us the more tenderly because we 
are the less likely to be winners in the game of life ; and 
the sense of his father’s affection and indulgence towards 
him was marred by the keener perception of his father’s 
faults. Kept aloof from all practical life as Philip had 
been, and by nature half feminine in sensitiveness, he had 
some of the woman’s intolerant reimlsion towards world- 
Uness and the deliberate pui-suit of sensual enjoyment ; 
and this one strong natural tie in his life, — his relation 
as a son, — was like an aching Hmb to him. Perhaps there 
is inevitably something morbid in a human being who is 
in any way unfavourably excepted from ordinary conditions, 
until the good force has had 'time to triumph; and it has 
rarely had time for that at two-and-twenty. That force 
was present in Philip in much strength, but the sun him- 
self looks feeble through the morning mists. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

AKOTHEB lOVE-SCEITB. 

Eablt in the following April, nearly a year after that 
dubious parting you have just witnessed, you may, if you like, 
again see Maggie entering the Bed Deeps through the group 
of Scotch firs. But it is early afternoon and not evening, and 
the edge of sharpness in the spring air makes her draw her 
large shawl close about her and trip along rather quickly; 
though she looks round, as usual, that she may take in the 
sight of her beloved trees. There is a more eager, inquiring 
look in her eyes than there was last June, and a smile is 
hovering about her lips, as if some playful speech were 
awaiting the right hearer. The hearer was not long in 
appearing. 
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“Take back your Corinne,” said Maggie, drawing a book 
from under her shawl. “You were right in telling me she 
would do me no good ; but you were wrong in thinking I 
should wish to be like her.” 

“ AVould n’t you really like to be a tenth Muse, then, 
Maggie ? ” said Philip, looking up in her face as we look 
at a first parting in the clouds that promises us a bright 
heaven once more. 

“Not at all,” said Maggie, laughing. “The Muses were 
uncomfoiliable goddesses, I think, — obliged always to carry 
rolls and musical instruments about wnth them. If I carried 
a harp in this climate, you know, I must have a green baize 
cover for it ; and I should be sure to leave it behind me by 
mistake.” 

“ You agree with me in not liking Corinne, then ? ” 

“ I did n’t finish the book,” said Maggie. “ As soon as I 
came to the blond-haired young lady reading in the park, I 
shut it up, and determined to read no further. I foresaw 
that that light-conxplexioned girl would win away all the love 
from Corinne and make her miserable. I ’m determined to 
read no more books where the blond-haired women cany 
away all the happiness. T should begin to have a prejudice 
against them. If you could give me some stoiy, now, where 
the dark woman triumphs, it would restore the balance. 1 
want to avenge Eebecca and Flora Maclvor and Minna, and 
all the rest of the dark unbayipy ones. Since you are my 
tutor, you ought to preserve my mind from prejudices ; you 
are always arguing against prejudices.” 

“ Well, perhaps you will avenge the dark women in yom 
own person, and carry away all the love from your cousin 
Lucy. She is sure to have some handsome young man ot 
St. Ogg’s at her feet now ; and you have only to shine upon 
him, — your fair little cousin will be quite quenched in your 
beams.” 

“Philip, that is not iiretty of yon, to apply my nonsense to 
anything real,” said Maggie, looking hurt. “ As if I, with my 
old gowns and want of all accomplishments, could be a rival 
of dear little Lucy, — ^who knows and does all sorts of charming 
things, and is ten times prettier than I am, — even if I were 
odious and base enough to wish to be her rival. Besides, 1 
never go to aunt Deane’s when any one is there ; it is only 
because dear Lucy is good, and loves me, that she comes to 
see me, and will have me go to see her sometimes.” 

“Maggie,” said Philip, with surprise, “it is not like you to 
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fcaJ^e playfulness liteially. You must have been in &t. Ogg’s 
this morning, and brought away a slight infection of dulness.” 

“Well,” said Maggie, smiling, “li you meant that for a 
joke, it was a poor one , but 1 thought it was a veiy good 
repioof. I thought you wanted to remind me that 1 am 
vam, and wish eveiy one to admiie me most But it is n’t 
for that that I’m jealous foi the daik women, — not because 
I ’m dark myself , it ’s because I always caie the most about 
the unhappy people If the blond gnl weie foisaken, I should 
like her best I always take the side of the rejected lovei in 
the stones ” 

“Then you would nevei have the heart to leject one your- 
self, should 1 oil, Maggie ? ” said Philip, flushing a little 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie, hesitatingly Then with a 
bright smile, “I think perhaps I conld if he weie leiy con 
ceited; and yet, if he got extiemely humiliated afteiwa’ds, 1 
should relent ” 

“I’ve often wondered, Maggie,” Philip said, with some 
effort, “whether you wouldn’t really be more likely to 
love a man that other women weie not likely to love ’’ 

“ That would depend on what they did n’t like him for,” 
said Maggie, laughing * He might be veiy disagreeable. 
He might look at me through an eyeglass stuck in his 
eye, making a hideous face, as young Tony does I should 
think other women are not fond of that , but I never felt any 
pity for young Tori> I ’ve nevei any pity foi conceited 
people, because I think they carry then comfort about with 
them ” 

“But suppose, Maggie, — suppose ’t was a man who ivas not 
conceited, who felt he had nothing to be conceited about, 
who had been marked from childhood foi a peculiai kind of 
suffering, and to whom you were the day-stsr of his life, 
who loved you, worshipped you, so entirely that he felt it 
happiness enough for him if you w ould let him see you at rare 
moments — ” 

Philip paused with a pang of dread lest his confession 
should cut short this lery happiness, — a pang of the same 
dread that had kept his love mute through long months A 
rush of self-consciousness told him that he was besotted to 
have said all this Maggie’s manner this morning had been 
as unconstiamed and indifferent as ever. 

But she w'as not looking indifteient now. Struck with the 
unusual emotion in Philip’s tone, si e had turned quickly to 
look at him , an 1 as he went on sneakin?, a great change came 
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over her face, — a flash and slight spasm of the features, such 
as we see in people who hear some news that will require 
them to readjust their conceptions of the past. She uas 
quite silent, and -w'alking on towards the trunk of a fallen 
tree, she sat down, as if she had no strength to spai'e for 
her muscles. She was trembling. 

“ Maggie,” said Philip, getting more and more alarmed in 
every fresh moment of silence, “I was a fool to say it; 
forget that I ’ve said it. I shall be contented if things can 
be as they were.” 

The distress with which he spoke urged Maggie to say 
something. “ I am so sui'prised, Philip ; I had not thought 
of it.” And the effort to say this brought the tears down 
too. 

“ Has it made you hate me, Maggie ? ” said Phflip, im- 
petuously. “ Do you think I ’m a presumptuous fool '! ” 

“ Oh, Philip ! ” said Maggie, “ how can you think I have 
such feelings ? As if I were not grateful for any love. 
But — but I had never thought of your being my lover. It 
seemed so far oft' — like a dream — only like one of the 
stories one imagines — that I should ever have a lover.” 

“ Then can you bear to think of me as your lover, Maggie ? ” 
said Philip, seating himself by her, and taking her hand, in 
the elation of a .sudden hope. “Do you love me ? ” 

Maggie turned rather pale; this direct question seemed 
not easy to answer. But her eyes met Philip’s, which were 
in this moment liquid and beautiful with beseeching love. 
She spoke with hesitation, yet with sweet, simple, girlish 
tenderness. 

“I think I could hardly love any one better; there is 
nothing but what I love you for.” She paused a little 
while, and then added, “But it will be better for us not 
to say any more about it, won't it, dear Philip ? You 
know we couldn’t even be friends, if our friendship were 
discovered. I have never felt that I was right in giving 
way about seeing you, though it has been so precious 
to me in some ways ; and now the fear comes upon me 
strongly again, that it will lead to evil.” 

“But no evil has come, Maggie; and if you had heen 
guided by that fear before, you would only have lived 
through another dreary, benumbing year, instead of reviv- 
ing into your real self.” 

Maggie shook her head. “It has been very sweet, I 
know, — all the talking together, and the books, and the 
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feeling tliat I had the walk to look forward to, when I conld 
tell you the thoughts that had come into my head while I was 
away from you. But it has made me restless; it has made 
me think a great deal about the world ; and I have impatient 
thoughts again, — I get weary of my home ; and then it cuts 
me to the heart afterwards, that I should ever have felt weary 
of my father and mother. I think what you call being be- 
numbed was better — better for me — for then my selfish de- 
sires were benumbed.” 

Philip had risen again, and was walking backwards and 
forwards impatiently. 

“No, Maggie, you have wrong ideas of self-conquest, as 
I’ve often told you. What you call self-conquest — blind- 
ing and deafening yourself to all but one train of impres- 
sions — is only the culture of monomania in a nature like 
yours.” 

He had spoken wfith some irritation, but now he sat down 
by her again and took her hand. 

“Don’t think of the past now, Maggie ; think only of our 
love. If you can really cling to me with all your heart, every 
obstacle will be overcome in time ; we need only wait. I can 
live on hope. Look at me, Maggie ; tell me again it is possi- 
ble for you to love me. Don’t look away from me to that 
cloven tree; it is a bad omen.” 

She turned her large dark glance upon him with a sad 
smile. 

“ Come, Maggie, say one kind word, or else you were better 
to me at Lorton. You asked me if I should like you to kiss 
me, — don’t yon remember? — and you jiromised to kiss me 
when you met me again. You never kept the promise.” 

The recollection of that childish time came as a sweet re- 
lief to Maggie. It made the present moment less strange 
to her. She kissed him almost as simply and quietly as 
she had done when she was twelve years old. Philip’s eyes 
flashed with delight, but his next words were words of dis- 
content. 

“ You don’t seem happy enough, Maggie ; you are forcing 
yourself to say you love me, out of pity.” 

“No, Philip,” said Maggie, shaking her head, in her old 
childish way ; “ I ’m telling you the truth. It is all new and 
strange to me; but I don’t think I could love any one better 
than I love you. I should like always to live with 3mu — to 
make you happJ^ I have always been happy when I have 
been with you. There is only one thing I will not do for j-our 
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sake; I will never do anything to wound my father. Ymi 
must never ask that from me.” 

« No, Maggie, I will ask nothing; I will bear everythmg; 
I ’ll wait another year only for a kiss, if yon will only give 
me the first place in your heart.” 

“ No,” said Maggie, smiling, “ I won’t make you wait so 
long as that.” But then, looking serious again, she added, as 
she rose from her seat, — 

“ But what would your own father say, Philip ? Oh, it is 
quite impossible we can ever be more than friends, — brother 
and sister in secret, as we have been. Let us give up thinking 
of everything else.” 

“No, Maggie, I can’t give you up, — unless you are deceiv- 
ing me ; unless you really only care for me as if I were your 
brother. Tell me the truth.” 

“ Indeed I do, Philip. What happiness have I ever had sc 
great as being with you, — since 1 was a little girl, — the days 
Tom was good to me ? And your mind is a sort of world to 
me ; you can tell me all I want to know. I think I should 
never be tired of being with you.” 

They were walking hand m hand, looking at each other; 
Maggie, indeed, was hurrying along, for she felt it time to be 
gone. But the sense that their parting was near made her 
more anxious lest she should have unintentionally left some 
painful impression on Philip’s mind. It was one of those dau- 
gerous moments when speech is at once sincere and deceptive; 
when feeling, rising high above its average depth, leaves flood- 
marks which are never reached again. 

They stopped to part among the Scotch firs. 

“Then my life will he filled with hope, Maggie, and I 
shall be happier than other men, in spite of all ? We do 
belong to each other — for always — whether we are apart or 
together ? ” 

“ Yes, Philip ; I should like never to part ; I should like to 
make your life very happy.” 

“I am waiting for something else. I wonder whether it 
will come.” 

Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, and then stooped her 
tall head to kiss the pale face that was full of pleading, timid 
love, — like a woman's. 

She had a moment of real happiness then, — - a moment of 
belief that, if there were sacrifice in this love, it was all the 
richer and more satisfying. 

She turned away and hurried home, feeling that in the hour 
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since she had trodden this road before, a new era had begun 
for her. The tissue of vague dreams must now get narrower 
and narrower, and all the threads of thought and emotion be 
gradually absorbed in the woof of her actual daily life- 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CnOVEX TKEE. 

Seckets are rarely betrayed or discovered according to any 

S rogramme our fear has sketched out. Pear is almost always 
aunted by terrible dramatic scenes, which recur in spite of 
the best-argued probabilities against them ; and during a year 
that Maggie had had the burthen of concealment on her mind, 
the possibility of discoverj' had continually presented itself 
under the form of a sudden meeting with her father or Tom 
when she was walking Avith Philip in the Red Deeps. She was 
aware that this was not one of the most likely events ; but it 
was the scene that most completely symbolised her inward 
dread. Those slight indirect suggestions which are dependent 
on apparently trivial coincidences and incalculable states of 
mind, are the favourite machinery of Fact, but are not the 
stuff in which Imagination is apt to work. 

Certainly one of the persons about ivhom Maggie’s fears 
were furthest from troubling themselves was her aunt Pullet, 
on whom, seeing that she did not live in St. Ogg’.s, and was 
neither sharp-eyed nor sharp-tempered, it ivould surely have 
been quite Avliimsical of them to fix rather than on aunt Clegg. 
And yet the channel of fatality — the patliAvay of the light- 
ning — was no other than aunt Pullet. She did not live at St. 
Ogg’s, but the road from Ganim Firs lay by the Red Deeps, 
at the end opposite that by Avhieh Maggie entered. 

The day after Maggie’s last meeting with Philip, being a 
Sunday on which Mr. Pullet was bound to appear in funeral 
hat-band and scarf at St. Ogg’s church, Mrs. Pullet made this 
the occasion of dining with sister Clegg, and taking tea with 
poor sister Tulliver. Sunday ivas the one day in tlie week on 
which Tom was at home in the afternoon; and to-day the 
brighter spirits he had been in of late had flowed over in 
unusually cheerful open chat with his father, and in the invi- 
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tation, “ Come, Magsie, you come too ! ” when he strolled onl 
with his mother in the garden to see the advancing cherry- 
blossoms. He had been better pleased with Maggie since she 
had been less odd and ascetic; he was even getting rather 
proud of her; several persons had remarked in his hearing 
that his sister was a very fine girl. To-day there was a peculiar 
brightness in her face, due in reality to an rmdercurrent of 
excitement, which had as much doubt and pain as pleasure 
in it : but it might pass for a sign of happiness. 

“You look very well, my dear,’’ said aunt Pullet, shaking 
her head sadly, as they sat round the tea-table. “I niver 
thought youi- girl ’ud bo so good-looking, Bessy. But you 
must wear pink, my dear ; that blue thing as your aunt Glegg 
gave you turns you into a erowflower. Jane never was tasty. 
Why don’t you wear that gown o’ mine ? ” 

“It is so pretty and so smart, aunt. I think it’s too 
showy for me, — at least for my other clothes, that I must 
wear with it.” 

“ To be sure, it ’ud be unbeeoming if it was n‘t well known 
you ’ve got them belonging to you as can afford to give you 
such things when they ’ve done with ’em themselves. It 
stands to reason I must give my own niece clothes now and 
then, — such things as i buy every year, and never wear any- 
thing out. And as for Lucy, there’s no giving to her, for 
she’s got everything o’ the choicest; sister Deane may well 
hold her head up, — though she looks dreadful yallow, poor 
thing, — I doubt this liver complaint ’ull carry her off. 
That’s what this new vicar, this Dr. Kenn, said in the 
funeral .sermon to-day.” 

“ Ah, he ’s a wonderful preacher, by all account, — is n’t 
he, Sophy?” said Mrs. TuBiver. 

•‘Why, Lucy had got a collar on this blessed da,y,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Pullet, with her eyes fixed in a ruminating man- 
ner, “ as I don’t say I have n’t got as good, but I must look 
out my best to match it.” 

“Miss Lucy’s called the bell o’ St. Ogg’s, they say; that’s 
a cur’ous word,” observed Mr. Pullet, on wliom the mysteries 
of etymology sometimes fell with an oppressive weight. 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Tulliver, yealous for Magpe, ‘‘she’s a 
small thing, not much of a figure. But fine feathers niake 
fine birds. I see nothing to admire so much in those diminj 
tttive women; they look silly by the side o’ the men, — out o 
proportion. When I chose my wife, I chose her the right 
size, — neither too little nor too big.” 
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The poor wife, with her withered beauty, smiled complacently. 

“But the men aren't all big,” said uncle Pullet, not with- 
out some self-reference ; “a young fellow may be good-looking 
and yet not be a six-foot, like Jiaster Tom here.” 

“Ah, it’s poor talking about littleness and bigness, — any- 
body may think it ’s a mercy they ’re straight," said aunt Pul- 
let. “ There ’s that mismade son o’ Lawyer IVakem’s, I saw 
him at church to-day. Dear, dear ! to think o’ the proj)erty 
he ’s like to have ; and they say he ’s very queer and lonely, 
doesn’t like much company. 1 shouldn’t wonder if he goes 
out of his mind ; for we never come along the road but lie ’s 
a-scrambling out o’ the trees and brambles at the Bed Deeps.” 

This wide statement, by which Mrs. Pullet represented the 
fact that she had twice seen Philip at the spot indicated, pro- 
duced an effect on Maggie which was all the stronger because 
Tom sate opposite her, and she was intensely anxious to look 
indifferent. At Philip’s name she had blushed, and the blush 
deepened every instant from consciousness, until the mention 
of the Bed Deeps made her feel as if the whole secret were 
betrayed, and she dared not even hold her tea-spoon lest she 
should show how she trembled. She sat with her hands 
clasped under the table, not daring to look round. Happily, 
her father was seated on the same side with herself, beyond 
her uncle Pullet, and could not see her face without stooping 
forward. Her mother’s voice brought the first relief, turn- 
ing the conversation ; for Mrs. Tullivcr was always alarmed 
when the name of Wakem was mentioned in her husband’s 
presence. Gradually Maggie recovered composure enough to 
look up j her eyes met Tom’s, but he turned away his head 
immediately ; and she went to bed that night wondering if he 
had gathered any suspicion from her confusion. Perhaps not; 
perhaps he would think it was only her alarm at her aunt’s 
mention of Wakem before her father ; that was the interpre- 
tation her mother had put on it. To her father, Wakem was 
like a disfiguring disease, of wMch he was obliged to endure 
the consciousness, but was exasperated to have the existence 
recognised by others ; and no amount of sensitiveness in her 
about her father could be surprising, Maggie thought. 

Blit Tom was too keen-sighted to rest satisfied with such an 
interpretation ; he had seen clearly enough that there was some- 
thing distinct from anxiety about her father in Maggie’s exces- 
sive confusion. In trying to rec.ill all the details that could 
give shape to his suspicions, he remembered only lately hear 
ing his mother scold Maggie for walldng in the Bed Deeps 
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when the ground was wet, and bringing home shoes clogged 
with red soil ; still Tom, retaining all his old repulsion toi 
Philip’s deformity, shrank from attributing to his sister the 
probability of feeling more than a friendly interest in such an 
unfortunate exception to the common run of men. Tom’s m 
a nature which had a sort of superstitious repugnance to 
everything exceptional. A love for a deformed man would be 
odious in any woman, in a sister intolerable. But if she had 
been carrying on any kind of intercourse whatever with Philip, 
a stop must be put to it at once ; she was disobeying her fa- 
ther’s strongest feelings and her brother’s express commands, 
besides compromising herself by secret meetings. He left home 
the next morning in that watchful state of mind which tuins 
the most ordinary course of things into pregnant coincidences. 

That afternoon, about half-past three o’clock, Tom was 
standing on the wharf, talking with Bob Jakin about the prob- 
ability of the good ship Adelaide coming in, in a day or tvo, 
with results highly impoi-tant to both of them. 

“ Eh,” said Bob, parenthetically, as he looked over the fields 
on the other side of the river, “ there goes that crooked young 
Wakem. I know him or liis shadder as far off as I can see 
’em ; I ’m allajys lighting on him o’ that side the river.” 

A sudden thought seemed to have darted through Tom's 
mind. “I must go. Bob,” he said; “I’ve something to attend 
to.” hurrying off to the warehouse, where he left notice lor 
some one to take his place ; he was called away home on 
peremptory business. 

The swiftest pace and the shortest road took him to the 
gate, and he was pausing to open it deliberately, that he 
might Avalk into the house with an appearance of pertect 
composure, when Maggie came out at the front door in bon- 
net and shawl. His conjecture Avas fulfilled, and he waited for 
her at the gate. She started violently when she saw him. 

“Tom, how is it you are come home? Is there anything 
the matter ? ” Maggie spoke in a low, tremulous voice. 

“ I ’m come to walk with you to the Red Deeps and meet 
Philip Wakem,” said Tom, the central fold in his brow, which 
had become habitual Avith him, deepening as he spoke. 

Maggie stood helpless, pale and cold. By some means, 
then, Tom kncAV everj-thing. At last she said, “I’m not 
going,” and turned rouiuL 

“ Yes, you are ; but I wart to speak to you first. Where u 
my father?” 

“ Out on horseback.” 
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And my mother ? ” 

“ In the yai-d, I tliink, with the ponltry.” 

“ I can go in, then, without her seeing me ? ” 

They walked in together, and Tom, entering the parlour, 
said to Maggie, “ Come in here ” 

She obeyed, and he closed the door behind her. 

"Now, Maggie, tell me this instant everylliing that ha^ 
passed between you and Philip Walcem.” 

“Does my father know anything?” said Maggie, still 
trembling. 

“No,” said Tom, indignantly. “But he shall know, if you 
attempt to use deceit towards me any further.” 

“I don’t wish to use deceit,” said Maggie, flushing into 
resentment at hearing this word applied to her conduct. 

“ Tell me the whole truth, then.” 

“Perhaps you know it.” 

“Never mind whether I know it or not. Tell me exactly 
what has happened, or my father shall know everjiihing.” 

“I tell it for my father's sake, then.” 

“ Yea, it becomes you to profess affection for your father, 
when you have despised his strongest feelings.” 

“You never do wrong, Tom,” said Maggie, tauntingly. 

“Not if I know it,” answered Tom, with proud sincerity. 
“But I have nothing to say to you beyond this : tell me what 
has passed between you and Philip Wakem. When did you 
first meet him in the Bed Deeps ? ” 

“A year ago,” said Maggie, quietly. Tom’s severity gave 
her a certain fund of defiance, hnd kept her sense of error in 
abeyance. “ You need ask me no more questions. We have 
been friendly a year. We have met and walked together 
often. He has lent me books.” 

“ Is that all ? ” said Tom, looking straight at her with his 
frown. 

Maggie paused a moment ; then, determined to make an end 
jf Tom’s right to accuse her of deceit, she said haughtily, — 

“ No, not quite all. On Saturday he told me that he loved 
me. I did n’t think of it before then ; I had only thought ot 
him as an old friend,” 

“ And you encouraged him ? ” said Tom, with an expression 
of disgust. 

“ I told him that I loved him too.” 

Tom was silent a few moments, looking on the ground and 
frowning, with his hands in his pockets. At last he looked up 
and said coldly, — 
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“Now, then, Maggie, there are but two courses for you to 
take, — either you vow solemnly to me, with your hand on my 
father’s Bible, that you will never have another meeting or 
speak another word in private with Philip Wakem, or you 
refuse, and I tell ray father everything ; and this month, when 
by my exertions he might be made happy onoe more, you will 
cause him the blow of knowing that you are a disobedient, 
deceitful daughter, who throws away her own respectability by 
clandestine meetings with the son of a man that has helped to 
ruin her father. Choose ! ” Tom ended with cold decision, 
going up to the large Bible, drarving it forward, and opening 
it at the fly-leaf, where the writing was. 

It was a crushing alternative to Maggie. 

“ Tom,’’ she said, urged orrt of pride into pleading, “ don’t 
ask me that. 1 will promise you to give up all intercourse 
with Philip, if you will let me see him once, or even only 
write to him and explain everytlrirrg, — to give it up as long as 
it would ever cause any pain to my father. I feel something 
for Philip too. He is not happy.” 

“I don’t wish to hear anjrthiiig of your feelings; I have 
said exactly what 1 mean. Choose, and quickly, lest my 
mother should come iir.’’ 

“If I give you my word, that will be as strong a bond to me 
as if I laid my hand on the Bible. I don’t require that to 
hind me.” 

“ Do what I require,” said Tom. “ I can’t trust you, Maggie. 
There is no consistency in you. Put your hand on this Bible, 
and say, ‘ I renounce aU private speech and intercourse with 
Philip Wakem from this time forth.’ Else you will bring 
shame on us all, and grief on my father ; and what is the use 
of my exerting myself and giving up everything else for the 
sake of paying my father’s debts, if you are to bring madness 
and vexation on him, just when he might be easy and hold up 
his head once more ? ” 

“ Oh, Tom, will the debts be paid soon ? ” said Maggie, 
clasping her hands, with a sudden flash of joy across her 
wretchedness. 

“If things turn out as I expect,” said TJom. “But,” he 
added, his voice trembling with indignation, “while I have 
been contriving and working that my father may have spme 
peace of mind before he dies, — working for the respectability 
of our family, — you have done all you can to destroy both.” 

Maggie felt a deep movement of compunction; for the 
moment, her mind ceased to contend against what she felt to 
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be cruel and unreasonable, and in her self-blame she justified 
her brother. 

“Tom,” she said in a low voice, “it was wrong of me ; hut 
I was so lonely, and I .was sorry for Philip. And I think 
enmity and hatred arc wicked.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Tom. “ Your duty was clear enough. 
Say no more; but promise, in the words I told you.” 

“ I must speak to Philip once more.” 

“ You will go with me now and speak to him.” 

“ I give you my word not to meet him or write to him agaii 
without your knowledge. That is the only thing I will say. 
I wiU put my hand on the Bible if you like.” 

“ Say it, then.” 

Maggie laid her hand on the page of manuscript and repeated 
the promise. Tom closed the book, and said, “Now let us 
go.” 

Not a word was spoken as they walked along. Maggie was 
suffering in anticix)ation of what Phili]) was about to suffer, 
and dreading the galling words that would fall on him from 
Tom’s lips; btit she felt it was in \ain to attempt any- 
thing but submission. Tom had his terrible clutch on her 
conscience and her deepest dread; she writhed under the 
demonstrable truth of the character he had given to her 
conduct, and yet her whole soul rebelled against it as unfair 
from its incompleteness. lie, meanwhile, felt the impetus 
of his indignation diverted towards Philip. He did not 
know how much of an old boyish repulsion and of mere per- 
•sonal pride and animosity was concerned in the bitter severity 
of the words by which he meant to do the duty of a son and 
a brother. Tom was not given to inquire subtly into his own 
motives any more than into other matters of an intangible 
kind; he was quite sure that his own motives as well as 
actions were good, else he would have had nothing to do 
with them. 

Maggie’s only hope was that something might, for the first 
time, have prevented Philip from coming. Then there would 
be delay. — then she .night get Tom’s permission to write to 
him. Her heart beat with double violence when they got 
under the Scotch firs. It was the last moment of suspense, 
she thought ; Philip always met her soon after she got beyond 
them. But they passed across the more open green space, and 
entered the narrow bushy path by the mound. Another turn- 
ing, and they came so close upon him that both Tom and 
I’hilip stopped suddenly within a yard of each other. Thera 
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was a moment’s silence, in which Philip daited a look of in 
quiiy at Maggie's face. He sa\y' an answer there, in the pale, 
parted lips, and the terrified tension of the large eyes. Her 
imagination, always rushing extravagantly beyond an inimo- 
diate impression, .saw her tall, strong brother grasping the 
feeble Philip bodily, crushing him and trampling on him. 

“ Do 3’ou call this acting the pai-t of a man and a gentle- 
man, sir ? ” Tom said, in a voice of harsh scorn, as soon as 
Philip’s eyes were turned on him again. 

“What do you mean ? ” answered Philip, haughtily 

“ Mean ? Stand farther from me, lest T should lay hanck 
on you, and I 'll tell you ivhat I mean. I mean, takinij 
advantage of a young girl’s foolishness and ignorance to get 
her to have secret meetings with you. I mean, daring to triHe 
with the respectability of a family that has a good and honest 
name to suppoit.” 

“ I deny that,” interrupted Philip, im])etuously. “ I could 
never trifle with anything that affected your sister’s hap- 
piness. She is dearer to me tlmn she is to you; I honour 
her more than you can ever honour her; I would give up 
my life to her.” 

“Don’t talk high-flown nonseme to me, sir! Do you mean 
to pretend that j ou did n’t know it would be iniurious to her 
to meet you here week after week? Do you pretend you 
had any right to make professions of love to her, even if 
you had been a fit husband for her, when neither her father 
nor your father would ever consent to a marriiige betueen 
you? And you, — you to try and worm yourself into the 
affections of a handsome girl who is not eighteen, and has 
been sliut out from the world by her father's misfortunes! 
That 's your crooked notion of honour, is it ? T call it base 
treachery ; I call it taking advantage of circumstances to win 
what ’s too good for you, — what you ’d never get by fair 
means.” 

“ It is manly of you to talk in this way to me,” said Philip, 
bitterly, his whole frame shaken by violent emotions. “ Giants 
have an immemorial right to stupidity and insolent abuse. You 
are incapable even of understanding what I feel for your sister. 
I feel so much for her that I could even desire to be at friend- 
ship with you.” _ 

“ I should be very sorry to understand your feelings,” said 
Tom, with scorching contempt. “ What I wish is that you 
should understand me, — that I shall take care of my sister, 
and tliat if you dare to make tiie least attempt to come near 
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her, or to write to her, or to keep the slightest hold on her 
mind, your puny, miserable body, that ought to have put some 
modesty into your mind, shall not protect you. I’U thrash 
you ; I ’ll hold you up to public scorn. Who would n’t laugh 
at the idea of your turning lover to a fine girl ? ” 

“ Tom, I will not bear it ; 1 will listen no longer,” Maggie 
burst out, in a convulsed voice. 

“ Stay, Maggie ! ” said Philip, making a strong effort to 
speak. Then looking at Tom, “You have dragged your 
sister here, I suppose, that she may stand by while you 
threaten and insult me. These naturally seemed to you the 
right means to infiuence me. But you are mistaken. Let 
your sister speak. If she says she is bound to give me up, 
1 shall abide by her wishes to the slightest word.” 

“It was for my father’s sake, Philii),” said Maggie, implor- 
ingly. “Tom threatens to tell my father, and he couldn’t 
bear it; I have promised, I have vowed solemnly, that 
we will not have any intercourse without my brother’s 
knowledge.” 

“It is enough, Maggie. I shall not change ; but I wish you 
to hold yourself entirely free. But trust me ; remember that I 
can never seek for anything but good to what belongs to j ou.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, exasperated by this attitude of Philip’s, 
“you can talk of seeking good for her and what belongs 
to her now ; did you seek her good before ? ” 

“ I did, — at some risk, perhaps. But I wisheu ner to have 
a friend for life, — who would cherish her, who would do her 
more justice thau a coarse and narrow-minded brother, that 
she has always lavished her affections on.” 

“ Yes, my way of befriending her is different from yours ; 
and I ’ll tell you what is my way. I ’ll save her from dis- 
obeying and disgracing her father ; I ’ll save her from throw- 
ing herself away on you, — from making herself a laughing- 
stock, — from being flouted by a man like your father, because 
she’s not good enough for his son. You know well enough 
what sort of justice and cherishing you were preparing for 
her. I ’m not to be imposed upon by fine words ; I can see 
what actibns mean. Come away, Maggie.” 

He seized Maggie’s right wrist as he spoke, and she put out 
her left hand. Philip clasped it an instant, with one eager 
look, and then hurried away. ^ 

Tom and Maggie wiilked on in silence for some yards. He 
was still holding her wrist tightly, as if he were compelling a 
culprit from the scene of action. At last Maggie, with a vio- 
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lent, snatch, drew her hand away, and her pent-up, long gath 
ered irritation burst into utterance. 

“ Don’t supj)Ose that I think you are right, 'J'om, or that 1 bow 
to your will. I despise the feelings you have shown in speaking 
to Philip ; 1 detest your insulting, unmanly allusions to Lis defoi- 
mity . You have been reproaching other people all your life ; you 
have been always sure you yourself are right. It is because j ou 
have not a mind large enough to see that there is anything bet- 
ter than your own conduct and your own petty aims.” 

“Certainly,” said Tom, coolly. “I don’t see that youi 
conduct is better, or your aims either. If your conduct, and 
Philip Wakem’s conduct, has been light, why are you ashamed 
of its being known ? Answer me that. I know what I have 
aimed at in my conduct, and 1 ’ve succeeded ; pray, what good 
has your conduct brought to you or any one else ? ” 

“ 1 don’t want to defend mj'self,” said Maggie, still with 
vehemence: “1 know 1 ’ve been wrong, — often, continually. 
Bat yet, sometimes -when I have done wrong,” it has been 
because I have feelings that you would be the better for, 
if you had them. If you w'ere in fault ever, if you had 
done anything very wrong, I should be sorry for the pain 
it brought you; I should not want punishment to be heaped 
on you. But you have always enjoyed punishing me; you 
have alivaj's been hard and cruel to mo; even when I was 
a little girl, and always loved you better than any one else 
• in the world, you would let me go crying to bed without 
forgiving me. You have no pity; you have no sense ot 
your own imperfection and your own sins. It is a sin to 
be hard; it is not fitting for a mortal, for a Cliristiaa 
You are nothing but a Pharisee. You thank God for noth- 
ing but your own vii-tues ; you think they are great 
enough to win you everything else. You have not even 
a vision of feelings by the side of which your shining 
virtues are mere darkness ! ” 

“Well,” said Tom, with cold scorn, “if your feelings are 
so much belter than mine, let me see you show them in 
some other way than by conduct that ’s likely to. disgrace 
us all, — than by ridiculous flights first into one extreme 
and then into another. Pray, how have you shown your 
love, thaK you talk of, cither to me or my fatlier? By 
disoloeying and deceiving us. I have a different way of 
showing m.v affection.” 

“Because you are a man. Tom, and have power, and can 
do something in the world,'’ 
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"Then, if you can do nothing, submit to those that can.” 

“So I will submit to what I acknowledge and feel to be 
right. I will submit even to what is unreasonable from 
my father, but I will not submit to it from you. You 
boast of your virtues as if they purchased you a right to 
be cruel and unmanly, as you’ve been to-day. Don’t sup- 
pose I would give up Phifip Wakem in obedience to you. 
The deformity you insult would make me cling to him and 
care for him the more.” 

“Very well; that is your view of things,” said Tom, more 
coldly than ever; “you need say no more to show me what a 
wide distance there is between us. Let us remember that in 
future, and be silent.” 

Tom went back to St. Ogg’s, to fulfil an appointment with 
his uncle Deane, and receive directions about a journey on 
which he was to set out the next morning. 

Maggie went up to her own room to pour out all that in- 
dignant remonstrance, against which Tom’s mind was close 
barred, in bitter tears. Then, when tire first burst of un- 
satisfied anger was gone by, came the recollection of that 
quiet time before the pleasm-e which had ended in to-day’s 
misery had perturbed the clearness and simplicity of her life. 
She used to think in that time that she had made great con- 
quests, and won a lasting stand on serene heights above 
worldly temptations and conflict. And here she was down 
again in the thick of a hot strife with her own and others’ 
passions. Life was not so short, then, and perfect rest was 
not so near as she had dreamed when she was two years 
younger. There was more struggle for her, perhaps more 
falling. If she had felt that she was entirely wrong, and 
that Tom had been entirely right, she could sooner have 
recovered more inward harmony ; but now her penitence 
and sububission were constantly obstructed by resentment 
that would present itseK to her no othervdse Idian as a just 
indignation. Her heart bled for Philip; she went on re- 
calling the insults that had been flung at him with so 
vivid a conception of what he had felt under them, that 
it was almost like a sharp bodily pain to her, making her 
beat the floor with her foot, and tighten her fingers on her 
palm. 

And yet, how was it that she was now and then conscious 
of a certain dim background of relief in the forced separation 
from Philip ? Surely it was only because the sense of a do* 
liverance from concealment was welcome at .any cost. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE HAKD-WOH TRIUMPH. 

Three weeks later, when Dorleote Mill was at its prettiest 
moment in all the year, — the gi’eat chestnuts in blossoiii. an'i 
the grass all deep and daisied, — Tom Tulliver came home to 
it earlier than usual in the evening, and as he passed over the 
bridge, he looked with the old deep-rooted affection at the ri>- 
spectable red brick house, which always seemed cheerful and 
inviting outside, let the rooms be as bare and the hearts as 
sad as they might inside. There is a very pleasant light in 
Tom's blue-grey eyes as he glances at the house-windows; 
that fold in his brow never disaiipears, but it is not unbe- 
coming; it seems to imply a strength of will that may 
possibly be without harshness, when the eyes and moutu 
nave their gentlest expi-ession. His firnn step becomes 
quicker, and the corners of his mouth rebel against tlie 
compression which is meant to forbid a smile. 

The eyes in the parlour were not turned towards the 
bridge just then, and the group there was sitting in un- 
expectant silence, — Mr. Tulliver in his arm-chair, tired 
with a long ride, and ruminating with a worn look, fixed 
chiefly on Maggie, who was bending over her sewing 
while her mother was making the tea. 

They all looked up with surprise when they heard the 
well-known foot. 

“Why, what ’sup now, Tom?” said his father. “You’re 
a bit earlier than usual.” 

“ Oh, there was nothing more for me to do, so I came away. 
Well, mother!” 

Tom went up to his mother and kissed her, a sign of 
unusual good-humour with him. Hardly a word or look 
had passed between him and Maggie in all the thi-ee 
weeks; but his usual incommunicativeness at home pre- 
vented this from being noticeable to their parents. 

“Father,” said Tom, when they had finished tea, “do you 
know exactly how much money there is in the tin box ? ” 

“Only a hundred and ninety-three pound,” said Mr. Tul- 
liver. “ You ’ve brought less o' late ; b\it young fellows like 
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to have tlieir own way with theii money. Though I did n’t 
do as I liked before I was of age.’' He spoke with rather 
timid discontent. 

“Are you quite sure that’s the sum, father?” said Tom. 
“ I wish you would take the trouble to fetch the tin box down. 
I think you have perliaps made a mistake.” ' 

“How should I make a mistake ? ” said his father, sharply. 
“I’ve counted it often enough; but I can fetch it, if you 
won’t believe me.” 

It was always an incidert Mr. Tulliver liked, in his gloomy 
life, to fetch the tin box and count the money. 

“ Don’t go out of the room, mother,” said Tom, as he saw 
her moving when his father was gone up-stairs. 

“And isn’t Maggie to go ?” said Mrs. Tulliver; “because 
somebody must take away the tilings.” 

“Just as she likes,’' said Tom, indiffe.ently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie. Her heart had leaped 
with the sudden conviction that Tom was going to tell their 
father the debts could be paid ; and Tom would have let her 
be absent when that news was told! But she carried away 
the tray and came back immediately. The feeling of injury 
on her own behalf could not ]>redoiuinnte at that moment. 

Tom drew to the corner of the table near his father when 
the tin box was set down and opened, and the red evening 
light falling on them made conspicuous the worn, sour gloom 
of the dark-eyed father and the suppressed joy in the face of 
the fair-complexioned son. The motlier and Maggie sat at tlie 
other end of the table, the one in blank patience, the other in 
palpitating expectation. 

Mr. Tulliver counted out the money, setting it in order on 
the table, and then said, glancing shaiqily at Tom, — 

“ There now ! you see I was right enough.” 

He paused, looking at the money with bitter despondenov. 

“ There ’s moi'e nor three hundred wanting ; it ’ll be a fine 
while before 1 can save that. Losing that forty-two pound 
wi’ the corn was a sore job. This world 's been too many for 
me. It’s took four year to lay this by; it’s much if I’m 
above ground for another four year. I must trusten to you to 
pay ’em,” he went on, with a trembling voice, “if you keep i’ 
the same mind now you ’re coming o’ age But you 're like 
enough to bury me first.” 

ile looked up in Tom’s face with a querulous desire for 
some assurance. 

“No, father.” said Tom# .spearing with energetic decision, 
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though there was tremor discernible in his Yoioe too, " you vrill 
live to see the debts all paid. You shall pay them with your 
own hand.” 

His tme implied something more than mere hopefulness or 
resolution. A light electric shock seemed to pass through 
Mr. TuUiyei, and 1 e kept his eyes fixed on Tom with a look ol 
eager inquiry, while Maggie, unable to restrain herself, rushed 
to her father’s side and knelt down by him. Tom was silent 
a little while before he went on. 

“A good while ago, my uncle Glegg lent me a little money 
to trade with, and that has answered. I have three hundred 
and twenty pounds in the bank.” 

His mother’s arms were round his neck as soon as the last 
words were uttered, and she said, half crying, — 

“Oh, my boy, I knew you’d make ivery thing right again, 
when you got a man.” 

But his father was silent the flood of emotion hemmed in 
aU power of speech. Both Tom and Maggie were struck with 
fear lest the shock of joy might even be fataL But the 
blessed relief of tears came. The broad chest heaved, the 
muscles of the face gave way, and the grey-haired man burst 
into loud sobs. The fit of weeping gradually subsided, and he 
sat quiet, recovering the regularity of his breathing. At last 
he looked up at his wife and sard, in a gentle tone, — 

“ Bessy, you must come and kiss me now — the lad has made 
you amends. You’ll see a bit o’ comfort again, belike.” 

When she had kissed him, and he had held her hand a 
minute, his thoughts went back to the money. 

“ I wish you ’d brought me the money to look at, Tom,” he 
said, fingering the sovereigns on the table ; “ I should ha’ felt 
surer.” 

“ You shall see it to-morrow, fatlier,” said Tom. “ My uncle 
Deane has appointed the creators to meet to-morrow a the 
Golden Lion, and he has ordered a dinner for them at two 
o’clock. My uncle Glegg and he will both be there. It was 
advertised in the Messenger’ on Saturday.” 

“Then Wakem knows on’t!” said Mr. Tulliver, his eye 
kindling with triumphant fire. “ Ah ! ” he went on, with a 
long-drawn gutteral enunciation, taking out his snuff-box, ilie 
only luxury he had left himself, and tapping it with somethmg 
of his old air of defiance. “I’ll get from under his thumb 
now, though I must leave the old milL I thought I could ha’ 
held out to die here — but I can’t — We’ve got a glass o’ 
nothing in the house, have we. Bossy ? ” 
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'* Yes,” said Mrs. Tulliver, drawing out lier much-reduced 
bunch of keys, “there's some brandy sister Deane brought 
me when I was ill.” 

“ Get it me, then ; get it me. I feel a bit weak.” 

“Tom, my lad,” he said, in a stronger voice, when ho had 
taken some brandy-and-water, “you shall make a speech to 
'em. I '11 tell 'em it 's you as got the best part o' the money. 
They '11 see I 'm honest at last, and ha' got an honest son. 
Ah ! Wakem 'ud be fine and glad to have a son like mine, — a 
fine straight fellow, — i’stead o’ that poor crooked creatur! 
you'll prosper i’ the world, my lad; you’ll maybe see the day 
when Wakem and his son 'nil be a round or two below you. 
You’ll like enough be ta'en into partnership, as your imcle 
Deane was before you, — you 're in the right way for ’t ; and 
then there 's nothing to hinder your getting rich. And if ever 
you’re rich enough — mind tms — try and get th’ old mill 
again.” 

Mr. Tulliver threw himself back in hi.s chair; his mind, 
which had so long been the homo of nothing but bitter dis- 
content and foreboding, suddenly filled, by the magic of joy, with 
visions of good fortune. But some subtle infiuence prevented 
him from foreseeing the good fortune as hai'pening to himself. 

“ Shake hands wi’ me, my lad,” he said, suddenly putting 
out his hand. “ It ’s a great thing when .n man can be proud as 
he ’s got a good son. I ’ve had that luck.’’ 

Tom never lived to taste another moment so delicious as 
that; and Maggie couldn’t help forgetting her own grievances. 
Tom a?a« good; and in the .sweet Immilitv that springs in us 
all in moments of true admiration and gratitude, she felt that 
the faults he had to pardon in her had never been redeemed, 
as his faults were. She felt no jealousy this evening that, 
for the first time, she seemed to be thrown into tire back- 
ground in her father’s mind. 

There was much more talk before bed-time. Mr. Tulliver 
naturally wanted to hear all the particulars of Tom’s trading 
adventures, and he listened with growing e-vcitement and 
delight. He was curious to know what had been said on every 
occasion; if possible, what had been thouglit; and Bob Ja- 
kin’s part in the business threw him into peculiar outbursts 
of sympathy Avith the triumphant knorvingiicss of that re- 
markable packman. Bob’s juvenile history, so far as it had 
come under Mr. Tulliver’s knowledge, was recalled Avith that 
sense of astonishing promise it displayed, which is observable 
in all reminiscences of the childhood of great men. 
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It was well that there was this interest of nai’rative to keep 
under the vague but fierce sense of triumph over Wakein, 
which would otherwise have been the channel his joy would 
have rushed into with dangerous force. Even as it was, that 
feeling from time to time gave threats of its ultimate mastery, 
in sudden bursts of irrelevant exclamation. 

It was long before Mr. Tulliver got to sleep that night; and 
the sleep, when it came, was tilled with vivid dreams. At 
half-past five o’clock in the morning, when Mrs. Tulliver was 
already rising, he alarmed her by starting up w'ith a sort of 
smothered shout, and looking round in a bewildered way at 
the walls of the bedroom. 

“ What ’s the matter, Mr. Tulliver ? ’’ said his wife. He 
looked at her, still with a puzzled expression, and said at 
last, — 

“Ah ! — I w'as dreaming — did I make a noise ? — I thought 
I ’d got hold of him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

A DAV OF BECKONING. 

Me. Tulliver was an essentially sober man, — able to take 
his glass and not averse to it, but never exceeding the bounds 
of moderation. He had naturally an active Hotspur tempera- 
ment, which did not crave liquid fire to set it aglow; his 
impetuosity was usually equal to an exciting occasion with 
out any such reinforcements ; and his desire for the brandy- 
and-water implied that the too sudden joy had fallen with a 
dangerous shock on a frame depressed by four years of gloom 
and unaccustomed hard fare. But that first doubtful tottering 
moment passed, he seemed to gather strength with his gath- 
ering excitement ; and the next day, when he was seated at 
table w ith his creditors, his eye kindling and his cheek flushed 
with the consciousness that he was about to make an honour- 
able figure once more, he looked more like tlie proud, confi- 
dent, warm-heai'ted, and warm-tempered Tulliver of old times 
than might have seemed possible to any one who had met 
him a week before, riding along as had been his wont for the 
last four years since the sense of failure and debt had been 
upon him, — with his head hanging down, easting brief, unwill- 
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tag looks on those who forced themselves on his notice. He 
made his speech, asserting his honest principles with his old 
confident eagerness, alluding to the rascals and the luck that 
had been against him, but that he had triumphed over, to 
some extent, by hard eiforts and the aid of a good son ; and 
■winding up with the story of how Tom had got the best part 
of the needful money. But the streak of irritation and 
hostile triumph seemed to melt for a little while into purer 
fatherly pride and pleasure, when, Tom’s health having been 
proi)08ed, and uncle Deane having taken occasion to say a 
few words of eulogy on his general character and conduct, 
Tom himself got up and made the single speech of his life. 
It could hardly have been briefer. He thanked the gentlemen 
for the honour they had done him. He was glad t^t he had 
been able to help his father in proving his integrity and 
regaining his honest name ; and, for his own part, he hoped 
he should never undo that nork and disgrace that name, 
But the applause that followed was so great, and Tom looked 
so gentlemanly as well as tall and straight, that hlr. Tullivei 
remarked, in an explanatory manner, to his friends on his 
right and left, that he had spent a deal of money on his 
son’s education. 

The party broke up in very sober fashion at five o’clock. 
Tom remained in St. Ogg’s to attend to some business, and 
Mr. Tulliver mounted his horse to go home, and describe the 
memorable things that had been said and done, to “poor 
Bessy and the little wench.’* The air of excitement that 
hung about him was but faintly due to good cheer or any 
stimulus but the potent wine of triumphant joy. He did not 
choose any back street to-day, but rode slo^\ Ij , with uplifted 
head and free glances, along the prineijial street all the way 
to the bridge. Mliy did he not happen to meet Wakem? 
The want of that coincidence vexed him, and set his mind at 
work in an irritating way. I’erhaps Wakem was gone out of 
town to-day on purpose to avoid seeing or hearing anything 
of an honourable actioti which might well cause him some 
unpleasant twinges. If Wakem were to meet him then, 
Mr. Tulliver would look straight at him, and the rascal 
would perhaps be ioi'saken a little by his cool, domineering 
impudence. He would know by-and-by that an honest man 
was not going to serve him any longer, and lend his honesty 
to fill a pocket already over-full of dishonest gains. Perhaps 
the luck was beginning to turn; perhaps the Devil didn’t 
always hold the best cards in this world. 
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Simiuei'ing in this way, Mr. Tulliver approached the yard- 
gates of Dorlcote Mill, near enough to see a well-knofl-n 
figure coining out of them on a fine black horse. They met 
about fifty yards from the gates, between the great chestnuts 
and elms and the high bank. 

“ TulUver,” said Wakem, abruptly, in a haughtier tone than 
usual, “ what a fool's trick you did, — spreading those hard 
lumps on that Tar Close ! I told you how it would be ; but 
you men never learn to farm with any method.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Tulliver, suddenly boiling up ; “ get somebody 
else to farm for you, then, as ’ll ask i/oii to teach him.” 

“You have been drinking, I suppose,” said Wakem, leally 
believing that this was the meaning of Tulliver’s flushed face 
and sparkling ey’^es. 

“ No, 1 ’ve not been drinking,"’ said Tulliver ; •' I want uo 
drinking to help me make up my mind as I ’ll serve no longer 
under a scoundrel.” 

“Very well! you may leave my premises to-morrow, then; 
hold your insolent tongue and let me pass.” (Tulhver was 
backing his horse across the road to hem Wakem in.) 

“No, I sha’n’t let you pass,’’ said Tulliver, getting fiercer. 
“I shall tell you what 1 think of you first. You ’re too big 
a raskill to get hanged — you’i-e — ” 

Let me pass, you ignorant brute, or I ’ll ride over you.” 

Mr. Tulliver, spurring his horse and raising his whip, made 
a rush forward; and Wakem’s horse, rearing and staggeiiiig 
backward, threw his rider from the sadille and sent him side- 
ways on the ground. Wakem had had the presence of mind 
to loose the bridle at once, and as the horse only staggered 
a few paces and then stood still, ho might have risen and 
remounted without more inconvenience than a bruise and a 
shake. But before he could rise, Tulliver was off his horse 
too. The sight of the long-hated predominant man down, 
and in liis power, threw him into a frenzy of triimiiihant ven- 
geance, which seemed to give him preternatural agility and 
strength. He rushed on Wakem, who was in the act of trjdng 
to recover his feet, grasped him by the left arm so as to press 
Wakem’s whole weight on the right arm, which vested on the 
ground, and flogged him fiercely across the back with his riding- 
whip. Wakem shouted for helji, but no help came, until a 
woman’s scream was heard, and the cry of “ Father, father ! ” 

Suddenly, Wakem felt, something had arrested Mr. Tulliver’s 
arm ; for the flogging ceased, and the grasp on his own arm 
was relaxed. 
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“ Get away witli you — go ! ” said Tidliver, angrily. But 
it was not to Wakem that he spoke. Slowly the laAvyer rose, 
and, as he turned his head, saw that Tulliver’s arms were 
being held by a gii-1, rather by the tear of hurting the girl 
thaf clung to him with all her young might. 

“ Oh, Luke — mother — come and help Mr. Wakem ! '' Maggie 
cried, as she heard the longed-for footsteps. 

“Help me on to that low horse,” said Wakem to Luke, 
“then 1 shall perhaps manage; though — confound it — I 
think this arm is sprained.” 

With some difficulty, Wakem was heaved on to Tulliver’s 
horse. Then he turned towards the miller and said, with 
white rage, “ You ’U suffer for this, sir. Your daughter is a 
witness that you’ve assaulted me.” 

“I don’t care,” said Mr. Tulliver, in a thick, fierce voice; 
“ go and show your back, and tell ’em I thrashed you. Tell 
'em I’ve made things a bit more even i’ the world.” 

“Eide my horse home with me,” said Wakem to Luke. 
“By the Tofton Berry, not through the town.” 

“Father, come in!” said Maggie, imploringly. Then, see- 
ing that Wakem had ridden off, and that no further violence 
was possible, she slackened her hold and burst into hysteric 
sobs, while poor Mrs. Tulliver stood by in silence, quivering 
with fear. But Maggie became conscious that as she was 
slackening her hold, her father was beginning to grasp her and 
lean on her. The surprise checked her sobs. 

“ I feel ill — faintish,” he said. “ Help me in, Bessy — I 'm 
giddy — I’ve a pain i’ the head.” 

He walked in slowly, propped by his wife and daughter, and 
tottered into his arm-chair. The almost purple flush had given 
way to paleness, and his hand was cold. 

“ Had n’t we better send for the doctor ? ” said Mrs. Tulliver. 

He seemed to be too faint and suffering to hear her ; but 
presently, when she said to Maggie, “ Go and see for some- 
body to fetch the doctor,” he looked up at her with lull com- 
prehension, and said, “Doctor? No — no doctor. It’s my 
head, that’s all. Help me to bed.” 

Sad ending to the day that had risen on them all like a 
beginning of better times ! But jningled seed must boar a 
mingled crop. 

In half an hour after his father had lain down Tom came 
home. Bob Jakin was with him, come to congratulate “ the 
old master, ” not without some excusable pride that he had 
had Ms share in bringing about Mr. Tom’s good luck ; and Tom 
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had thought his father would like nothing better, as a fiTiin> 
to the day, than a talk with Bob. But now Tom could only 
spend the evening in gloomy expectation of the unpleasant 
consequences that must follow on this mad outbreak of his 
father’s long-smothered hate. After the painful news tad 
been told, he sat in silence ; he had not spirit or inclination to 
tell his mother and sister anything about the dinner; they 
hardly cared to ask it. Apparently the mingled thread in the 
web of their life was so curiously twisted together, that tlitie 
could be no joy without a sorrow coining close upon it. Tom 
was dejected by tlie thought that his exemplary effort must 
always be baffled by the wrong-doing of others ; Maggie was 
living thi-ough, over and over again, the agony of the moment 
in which she had rushed to throw herself on her father’s 
aisn, with a vague, shuddering foreboding of wretched scenes 
to come. Kot one of the three felt any particular alarm about 
Mr. TuUiver’s health ; the symptoms did not recall his former 
dangerous attack, and it seemed only a necessary consequence 
that his violent passion and effort of strength, after many 
hours of unusual excitement, should have made him feel ill. 
Best would probably cure him. 

Tom, tired out by his active day, fell asleep soon, and slept 
soundly ; it seemed to him as if he had only just come to bed, 
when he waked to see his mother standing by him in the grey 
light of early morning. 

“ My boy, you must get up this minute ; I Ve sent lor llie 
doctor, and your father wants you and Maggie to come to 
him.” 

“ Is he worse, mother ? ” 

“ He ’s been very ill all night with his head, but he does n’t 
say it ’s worse ; he only said sudden, ‘ Bessy, fetch the boy 
and girl. Tell ’em to make haste.’ ” 

Maggie and Tom threw on their clothes hastily in the chill 
grey light, and reached their father’s room almost at the same 
moment. He was wiitching for them with an expression of 
pain on his brow, but with sharpened, anxious consciousness in 
his eyes. Mrs. Tulliver stood at the foot of the bed, fright- 
ened and trembling, looking worn and aged from disturbed 
rest. Maggie was at the bedside first, but her father’s glance 
was towards Tom, who came and stood next to her. 

“ Tom, my lad, it ’s come upon me as I sha’n’t get up 
again. This world’s been too many for me, my lad, hut 
you’ve done what you could to make things a bit even. Shake 
hands wi’ me again, my lad, before I go away from you.” 
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Tbs father and son clasped hands and looked at each other 
an instant. Then Tom said, trying to speak firmly, — 

“Have you any wish, father — -that I can fulfil, when — ” 

“Ay, my lad — you ’ll try and get the old mill back.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And there’s your mother — you’ll try and make her 
amends, all you can, for my bad luck — and there’s the little 
wench — ” 

The father turned his eyes on Maggie with a still more 
eager look, while she, with a bursting heart, sank oi. her 
knees, to be closer to the dear, time-worn face which had been 
present with her through long years, as the sign of her deepest 
love and hardest trial. 

“You must take care of her, Tom — don’t you fret, my 
wench — there ’ll come somebody as ’ll love you and take your 
part — and you must be good to her, my lad. I was good to 
my sister. Kiss me, Maggie. — Come, Bessy. — You’ll man- 
age to pay for a brick grave, Tom, so as your mother and me 
can lie together.” 

He looked away from them all when he had said this, and 
lay silent for some minutes, while they stood watching him, 
not daring to move. The morning light was growing clearer 
for them, and they could see the heaviness gathering in his 
face, and the dulness in his eyes. But at last he looked 
towards Tom and said, — 

“I had my turn — I beat him. That was nothing but fair. 
I never wanted anything but what was fair.” 

“But, father, dear father,” said Maggie, an unspeakable 
anxiety predominating over her grief, “you forgive him — you 
forgive every one now ? ” 

He did not move his eyes to look at her, but he said, — 

“Ho, my wench. I don’t forgive him. What’s forgiving 
to do ? I can’t love a raskill — ” 

His voice had become thicker ; but he wanted to say more, 
and moved his lips again and again, struggling in vain to 
speak. At length the words forced their way. 

“Does God forgive raskills? — but if He does. He won’t 
be hard wi’ me.” 

His hands moved uneasily, as if he wanted them to remove 
some obstruction that weighed upon him. Two or three times 
there fell from him some broken words, — 

“ This world ’s — too many — honest man — puzzling — ” 

Soon they merged into mere mutterings ; the eyes had eeased 
to discern ; and then came the final silence. 
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Eut not of death. For an hour or more the chest heaved 
the loud, hard breathing continued, getting gradually slower 
as the cold dews gathered on the brow. ‘ 

At last there was total stillness, and poor Tulliver’s dimly 
lighted soul had for ever ceased to he vexed with the painiul 
riddle of this world. 

Help was come now ; Luke and his wife were there, and Mi. 
rurubull had arrived, too late for everything hut to wiv, 
“This is death.” 

Tom and Maggie went downnstairs together into the room 
where their father’s place w'as empty. Their eyes turned to 
the same spot, and Maggie spoke, — 

“Tom, forgive me — let us always love each other;” and 
they clung and wept together. 



BOOK VI. 


THE GEEAT TEMPTATIOK 


CHAPTER I. 

A DUET IX PAEADIRE. 

The well-furnislied drawing-room, w'ith the open grand 
piano, and the pleasant outloot down a sloping garden to a 
boat-house by the side of the Floss, is Mr. Deane’s. The neat 
little lady in mourning, whose light-brown ringlets are falling 
over the coloured embroidery with which her fingers are busy, 
is of course Lucy Deane ; and the fine young man who is loan- 
ing down from his chair to snap the scissors in the extremely 
abbreviated face of the “ King Charles ” lying on the young 
lady’s feet, is no other than Mr. Stephen Guest, whose dia- 
mond ring, attar of roses, and air of imichulant leisure, at 
twelve o’clock in the day, are the graceful and odoriferous 
resrrlt of the largest oil-mill and the most extensive wharf in 
St. Ogg’s. There is an apparent trivialty in the action with 
the scissors, but your discernment perceives at once that 
there is a design in it which makes it eminently worthy of 
a large-headed, long-limbed young man ; for you see that Lucy 
wants the scissors, and is compelled, reluctant as she may be, 
to shake her ringlets back, raise her soft hazel eyes, smile 
playfully down on the face that is so very nearly on a level 
with her knee, and holding out her little shell-pink palm, to 
say, — 

“ My scissors, please, if you can renounce the great pleasure 
of persecuting my poor Minny.” 

Ihe foolish scissors have slipped too far over the knuckles, 
it seems, and Hercules holds out his entrapped fingers hope- 
lessly. 

“ Confound the scissors ! The oval lies the wrong way. 
Please, draw them off for me.” 

“Draw them off with your other hand,” says Miss Lucy, 
roguishly. 
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“ Oh, but that s my left hand ; I ’m not left-handed.” 

Lucy laughs, and the scissors are drawn oif with gentle 
touches from tiny tips, which naturally dispose Mr. Stephen 
for a repetition capo. According^, he watches for the 
release of the scissors, that he may get them into his pos- 
session again. 

“No, no,” said Lucy, sticking them in her hand, “you shall 
not have my scissors again, — you have strained them already. 
Now don’t set Minny growling again. Sit up and behave prop- 
erly, and then I will tell you some news.” 

“ What is that ? ” said Stephen, throwing himself back and 
hanging his right arm over the corner of his chair. He might 
have been sitting for his portrait, which would have repre- 
sented a rather striking young man of five-and-twenty, with a 
square forehead, short dark-brown hair, standing erect, with a 
slight wave at the end, like a thick crop of corn, and a half- 
ardent, half-sarcastic glance from under his well-marked hori- 
zontal eyebrows. “ Is it very important news ? ” 

“Yes, very. Guess.” 

“ You are going to change Minny’s diet, and give him threo 
ratafias soaked in a dessert-spoonfm of cream daily ? ” 

“ Quite wrong.” 

“ Well, then. Dr. Kenn lias been preaching against buckram, 
and you ladies have all been sending him a round-robin, saying. 
‘ This is a hard doctrine 5 who can bear it ? ’” 

“ Yor shame ! ” said Lucy, adjusting her little mouth gravely. 
“ It is rather dull of you not to guess my news, because it is 
about something I mentioned to you not very long ago.” 

“ But you have mentioned many things to me not long ago. 
Does your feminine tyranny require that when you say the 
thing you mean is one of several things, I should know it 
immediately by that mark?” 

“ Yes, I know you think I am silly.” 

“I think you are perfectly charming.” 

“ And my silliness is part of my charm ? ” 

“I did n’t say that.” 

“But I know you like women to be rather insipid. Philip 
Wakem betrayed you ; he said so one day when you were not 
here.” 

“Oh, I know Phil is fierce on that point; he m^es it 
quite a x>ersonal matter. 1 think he must be love-sick foi 
some unknown lady, — some exalted Beatrice whom he met 
abroad.” 

“By the by,’" said Luej', pausing in her work, “it has just 
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occurred to me that I have never found out whether my cousin 
Maggie will object to see Philip, as her brother does. Tom 
will not enter a room where Philip is, if he knows it ; perhaps 
Maggie may be the same, and then we sha’n't be able to sing 
our glees, shall we?’’ 

is your cousin coming to stay with you?” said 
Stephen, with a look of slight annoyance. 

“Yes ; that was my news, which you have forgotten. She ’s 
going TO leave her situation, where she has been nearly two 
years, poor thing, — ever since her father’s death ; and she 
will stay with me a month or two, — many months, I hope.” 

“ And am I bound to be pleased at that news ? ” 

“ Oh no, not at all,” said Lucy, with a little air of pique. 
“ J am pleased, but tliat, of course, is no reason why you 
should be pleased. There is no girl in the world 1 love 
so well as my cousin Maggie.” 

“And you ■will be inseparable. 1 suppose, when she conies. 
There will be no possibility of a teto-it-t&te with you any more, 
uule.ss you can find an admirer tor her, who will pair off with 
her occasionally. What is the ground of dislike to Philip? 
He might have been a resource.” 

“It is a family quarrel with Philip’s father. There w^ere 
very painful circumstances, 1 believe. I never quite under- 
stood them, or knew them all. My uncle Tulliver was unfor- 
tunate and lost all his property, and I think he considered Mr. 
Wakem was somehow the cause of it. Mr. Wakem bought 
Dorlcote Mill, my uncle’s old place, where he always lived. 
You must remember my uncle Tulliver, don’t you ? ” 

“No,” said Stephen, with rather supercilious indifference. 
“ I ’ve always kno’wn the name, and I daresay I knew the man 
by sight, apart from his name. I know half the names 
and faces in the neighbourhood in that detached, disjointed 
way.” 

“H« was a very hot-tempered man. I remember, when 
I was a little girl and used to go to see my cousins, he often 
frightened me by talking as if he were angry. Papa told me 
there was a dreadful quarrel, the very day before my uncle’s 
death, between him and Mr. Wakem, but it ■n'as hushed up. 
That was when you were in London. Papa says my uncle was 
quite mistaken in many ways; his mind had become embit- 
tered. But Tom and Maggie must naturally feel it very 
painful to be reminded of these things. They have had so 
much, so very much trouble. Maggie was at school with 
me six years ago, when she vras fetched away because of 
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her father’s misfortunes, and she has hardly had any pleasnis 
since, I think. She has been in a dreajy sitiiation in a school 
since uncle’s death, because she is determined to be inde- 
pendent, and not live with aunt Pullet; and I could liardly 
wish her to come to me then, because dear mamma was ill, 
and everything was so sad. That is why I want her to come 
to me now, and have a long, long holiday.” 

“ Very sweet and angelic of you,” said Stephen, looking 
at her with an admiring smile; “and all the more so it 
she has the conversational qualities of her mother.” 

“Poor aunty ! You are cruel to ridicule her. She is very 
valuable to me, T know. She manages the house beautifully, 
— much better than any stranger would, — and she was a 
great comfort to me in mamma’s illness.” 

“ Yes, but in point of companionship, one would prefer that 
she should be represented by her brandy-cherries and cream- 
cakes. I tliink with a shudder that her daughter will always 
be present in person, and have no agreeable proxies of that 
kind, — a fat, blond girl, with round Wne eyes, who will stare 
at us silently.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” exclaimed Lucy, laughing wickedly, and clap- 
ping her hands, “that is just my cousin Maggie. You mast 
have seen her ! ” 

“No, indeed; I’m only^ guessing what Mrs. TulliYei'’s 
daughter must be ; and then if she is to banish Philip, our only 
apology for a tenor, that will be an additional bore.” 

“But I hope that may not be. I think I will ask you 
to call on Philip and tell him Maggie is coming to-morrow. 
He is quite aware of Tom’s feeling, and always keeps out 
of his way; so he will imderstand, if you tell him, that I 
asked you to warn him not to come until I write to ask 
him.” 

“I think you had better write a pretty note for me to take; 
Phil is so sensitive, you know, the least thing might frighten 
him off coming at all, and we had hard work to get him. I 
can never induce him to come to the park ; he does n't like my 
sisters, I think, it is only your faery touch that can lay his 
ruffled feathers.” 

Stephen mastered the little hand that was straying towards 
the table, and touched it lightly with his lips. Little Lucy 
felt very proud and happy. She and Stephen -were in that 
stage of courtship which makes the most exquisite moment of 
youth, the freshest blossom-time of passion, — when each is 
sure of the other’s love, but no formal declaration has been 
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made, and all is mutual diviuatiou, exalting the most trivial 
word, the lightest gesture, into thrills delicate ami delicious as 
wafted jasmine scent. The explicitness of an engagement 
wears off this finest edge of susceptibility; it is jasmine 
gathered and presented in a large bouquet. 

“ But it is really odd that you should have hit so exactly on 
Maggie’s appearance and manners,” said the cunning Lucy, 
moving to reach her desk, “because she might have been like 
her brother, you know ; and Tom has not round eyes ; and he 
is as far as possible from staring at people.” 

“Oh, I suppose he is like the father; he seems to be as 
proud as Lucifer. hTot a brilliant companion, though, I should 
think.” 

“I like Tom. He gave me my Minny when I lost Lolo; 
and papa is very fond of him: he says Tom has excellent 
principles. It was through him that his father was able to 
pay all his debts before he died.” 

“ Oh, ah ; I ’ve heard about that. I heard your father and 
mine talking about it a little while ago, after toner, in one of 
their interminable discussions about business. They think of 
doing something for young TuUiver; he saved them from a 
considerable loss by riding home in some marvellous way, like 
Turpin, to bring them news about the stoppage of a bank, 
or something of that sort. But I Avas rather drowsy at the 
time.” 

Stephen rose from his seat, and sauntered to the piano, 
humming in falsetto, “Graceful Consort,” as he turned over 
the volume of “The Creation,” which stood open on the desk. 

“ Come and sing this,” he said, ivhen he saw Lucy rising. 

“What, ‘Graceful Consort’? I don’t think it suits your 
voice.” 

“ Never mind; it exactly suits my feeling, which, Philip 
will have it, is cue grand element of good singing. I notice 
men ivith indifferent voices are usually of that opinion.” 

“Philip burst into one of his invectiAms against The 
Creation ’ the other day,” said Lucy, seating herself at the 
piano. “He says it has a sort of sugared complacency and 
flattering make-believe in it, as if it were written for the 
birthday fete of a German Grand-Duke.” 

“ Oh, pooh ! He is the fallen Adam with a soured temper. 
We are Adam and Eve unfalien, in Paradise. Now, then, — 
the recitative, for the sake of the moral. You will sing the 
whole duty of woman, — ‘And from obedience grows ray pride 
and happiness.’ ” 
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“ Oh no, I shall not respect an Adam who drags the tempa 
as you will,” said Lucy, begiiuiing to play the duet. 

Murely the only courtship unshaken by doubts and fears 
mu.st be that in which the lovers can sing together. The 
sense of mutual fitness that springs from the two deep notes 
fulfilling expectation just at the right moment between the 
notes of the silvery soprano, fi-om the perfect accord of de- 
cending thirds and fifths, from the preconcerted loving chase 
of a fugue, is likely enough to supersede any immediate de- 
mand for less impassioned forma of agreement. The contralto 
win not care to catechise the bass ; the tenor will foresee no 
embarrassing dearth of remark in evenings spent with the 
lovely soprano. In the provinces, too, where music was so 
scarce in that remote time, how could the musical people 
avoid falling in love -with each other ? Even political 
principle must have been in danger of relaxation under 
such circumstances; ami the violin, faithful to rotten bor- 
oughs, must have been tempted to fraternise in a demoralis- 
ing way with a reforming violoncello. In this case, the linnet- 
throated soprano and the full-toned bass binging, — 

“ With thee delight is ever new, 

With thee is lue iucessant bliss, ” 

believed what they sang all the more because they sang it. 

“Now fpr Raphael’s great song,” said Lucy, when they had 
finished the duet. “You do the ‘heavy beasts’ to perfection." 

“ That sounds complimentaiy,” said Stephen, looking at his 
watch. “ By Jove, it ’s nearly half-past one ! Well, I can 
just sing this.” 

Stephen delivered with admirable ease the deep notes rep- 
resenting the tread of the heavy beasts; but when asingei 
has an audience of two, there is room for divided sentiments. 
Minny’s mistress was cliarmed; but Minny, who had in- 
trenched himself, trembling, in his basket as soon as the 
music began, found this thunder so little to his taste that 
he leaped out and scampered under the remotest rhiffonnier, 
as the most eligible place in which a small dog could await 
the crack of doom. 

“Adieu, ‘graceful consort,’” said Steplien, buttoning his 
coat acroR,s when he had done singing, and smiling down 
from his tall height, with the air of rather a patronising 
lover, at the little lady on the music-stool. “My bliss is 
not incessant, for I must gallop home. I promised to be 
there at lunch.” 
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“You will not be able to call on Philip, then ? It is of no 
consequence ; I have said everything in my note.” 

“ You will be engaged with your cousin to-morrow, I sup- 
pose ? ” 

“Yes, we are going to have a little family-party. My 
cousin Tom wiU dine with us; and poor aunty will have 
her two children together for the first time. It will be 
very pretty; I think a great deal about it.” 

“ But I may come the next day ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! Como and be introduced to my cousin Maggie ; 
though you can hardly be said not to have seen her, you have 
described her so well.” 

“ Good-bye, then.” And there was that slight pressure of the 
hands, and momentary meeting of the eyes, which will often 
leave a little lady with a slight flush and smile on her face 
that do not subside immediately when the door is closed, and 
with an inclination to rvalk up and down the room rather 
than to seat herself quietly at her embroidery, or other 
rational and improving occupation. At least this was the 
affect on Lucy ; and you will not, I hope, consider it an in- 
dication of vanity predominating over more tender impulses, 
that she just glanced in the chimney-glass as her walk brought 
her near it. The desire to know that one has not looked an 
absolute fright during a few hours of conversation may be 
construed as lying within the bounds of a laudable benevo- 
lent consideration for others. And Lucy had so much of 
this benevolence in her natui'C that 1 am inclined to think her 
small egoisms were impregnated with it, just as there ai’e 
people not altogether unknown to you, whose small benevo- 
lences have a predominant and somewhat rank odour of 
egoism. Even now, that she is walking up and down with 
a little triumphant flutter of her girlish heart at the sense 
that she is loved by the person of chief consequence in hci 
small world, you may see in her hazel eyes an ever-present 
sunny benignity, in which the momentary harmless flashes of 
personal vanity are quite lost; and if she is happy in think 
ing of her lover, it is because the ilioughl of him mingles 
readily with all the gentle affections and good-natured offices 
with which she fills her peaceful days. Even now, her mind, 
with that instantaneous alternation which makes two currents 
of feeling or imagination seem simultaneous, is glancing con- 
tinually from Steyjhen to the preparations she has only half 
finished in Maggie’s room. Cousin Maggie should be treated 
as well as the grandest lady-visitor, — nay, better, for she 
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should have Lucy's best prints and drawings in her bedroom, 
and the very finest bou(iuet of spring flowers on her table. 
Maggie would enjoy all that, she was so fond of pretty 
things I And there was poor aunt Tulliver, that no one made 
any account of, she was to be surprised with the present of 
a cap of superlative quality', and to have her health drunk in 
a gratifying inaimor, for which Lucy was going to lay a plot 
with her father this evening. Clearly, she had not time to 
indulge in long reveries aliout her own hapi)y love-afl'airs. 
AVith this thought she walked towards the door, but paused 
there. 

“'What’s the matter, then, Miimy?” she said, stooping in 
answer to some whimpering of that small quadruped, and 
lifting his glossy head against her piuk cheek. “Did you 
think I was going without you? Come, then, let us go and 
see Sinbad,” 

Sinbad was Lucy’s chestnut horse, that she always fed with 
her own hand when he was turned out in the paddock. She 
was fond of feeding dependent creatures, and knew the pri- 
vate tastes of all the animals about the house, delighting in 
the little rippling sounds of her canaries w'hen their beaks 
w’ere busy with fresh seed, and in the small nibbling pleasures 
of certain animals which, lest she should aiipear too trivial, I 
will here call “ the move iamiliar rodents.” 

"Was not Stephen Guest right in his decided opinion that 
this slim maiden of eighteen was quite the sort of wdi'e a man 
would not be likely to repent of marrying, — a woman who 
was loving and thoughtful for other women, not giving them 
Judas-kisses with eyes askance on their welcome defects, hut 
with real care and vision for their half-hidden jiains and mor- 
tifications, with long ruminating enjoyment of little pleasures 
prepared for them ? Perhaps the emphasis of his admiration 
did not fall precisely on this rarest quality in her ; perhaps 
he approved his own choice of her chiefly because she did not 
strike him as a remarkable rarity. A man likes his wife to be 
pretty ; well, Lucy was pretty, but not to a maddening extent. 
A man likes his wdfe to be accomplished, gentle, affectionate, 
and not stupid ; and Lucy liad all these qualifications. Stephen 
was not sui'prised to find himself in love with her, and was 
conscious of excellent judgment in preferring her to Miss 
Leyburii, the daughter of the county member, although Lucy 
was only the daughter of his father’s subordinate partner ; be- 
sides, he bad bad to defy and overcome a slight unwillingness 
and disapijointment in his father and sist'TS, — a circumstance 
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which gives a young man an agreeable consciousness of liis 
own dignity. Stephen was aware that he had sense and in- 
dependence enough to choose the wife W'ho was likely to make 
him happy, unbiassed by any indirect considerations. He 
meant to choose Lucy j she was a little darling, and exactly 
the sort of woman ho had always most admired. 


CHAPTER TI. 

FIHST IMPBESSIONS. 

« He is very clever, Maggie,” said Lucy. She was kneeling 
on a footstool at Maggie’s fee4 after placing that dark lady in 
the large crimson-velvet chair. “I feel sure you will like 
him. I hope you will.” 

“ I shall be very difficult to please,” said Maggie, smiling, 
and holding up one of Lucy’s long curls, that the sunlight 
might shine through it. “A gentleman who tliinks lie is good 
enough for Lucy must expect to be sharply criticised.” 

“ Indeed, he ’s a great deal too good for me. And sometimes, 
when he is away, I almost think it can’t really be that he 
loves me. But I can never doubt it when he is with me, 
though 1 couldn’t bear any one but you to know that I feel in 
that way, Maggie.” 

“Oh, then, if I disapprove of him you can give him up, 
since you are not engaged,” said Maggie, with playful gravity. 

“ I would rather not be engaged. When people are engaged, 
they begin to think of being married soon,” said Lucy, too 
thoroughly preoccupied to notice Maggie’s joke ; "and I should 
like everything to go on for a long while just as it is. Some- 
times I am quite frightened lest Stephen should say that he 
has spoken to papa ; sind from something that fell from papa 
the other day, I feel sure he and Mr. Guest are expecting that. 
And Stephen’s sisters fire very civil to me now. At first, 1 
think they did n’t like his paying me attention ; and that was 
natural. It Joes seem out of keeping that I should ever live 
in a great place like the Park House, — such a little insignifi- 
cant thing as I am.” 

“ But people are not expected to bo large in proportion to 
the houses they live in, like snails,” said Maggie, laughing. 
“ Pray, are Mr. Guest’s s5.sters giantesses ? 
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“ Oh no ; and not handsome, — that is, not very,” said Lucy, 

half-penitent at this uncharitable remark. “But he is at 

least he is generally considered very handsome.” 

“ Though you are unable to share that opinion ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Lucy, blushing pink over brow and 
neck. “ It is a bad plan to raise expectation , you will pei 
haps be disappointed. But I have prepared a charming sur 
prise for him; I shall have a glorious laugh against him. I 
shall not teU you what it is, though.” 

Lucy rose from her knees and went to a little distance, hold- 
ing her pretty head on one side, as if she had been arranging 
Maggie for a portrait, and wished to judge of the general 
effect. 

“ Stand up a moment, Maggie.” 

“ What is your pleasure now ? ” said Maggie, smiling lan- 
guidly as she rose from her chair and looked down on her 
slight, aerial cousin, whose figure was quite subordinate to her 
faultless drapery of silk and cmpe. 

Lucy kept her contemplative attitude a moment or two in 
silence, and then said, — 

“I can’t think what witchery it is in you, Maggie, that 
makes you look best in shabby clothes ; though you really 
must have a new dress now. But do you know, last night I 
was trying to fancy you in a handsome, fashionable dress, and 
do what I would, that old limp merino would come back as the 
only right thing for you. I wonder if Marie Antoinette looked 
all the grander when her gown was darned at the elbows. 
Now, if I Avere to put anything shabby on, I should be quite 
unnoticeable. I should be a mere rag.” 

“ Oh, quite,” said Maggie, with mock gravity. “ You would 
be liable to be swept out of the room witli the cobrvebs and 
carpet-dust, and to find yourself under the grate, like Cinder- 
ella. May n’t I sit down now ? ” 

“Yes, now you may,” said Lucy, laughing. Then, with an 
air of serious reflection, unfastening her large jet brooch, 
“ But you must change brooches, Maggie ; that little butterfly 
looks silly on you.” 

“ But won’t that mar the charming effect of my consistent 
shabbiness ? ” said Maggie, seating herself submissively, while 
Lucy knelt again and unfastened the contemptible butterfly. 
“ I wish my mother were of your opinion, for she was fretting 
last night because this is my best frock. I ’ve been saving my 
money to pay for some lessons; I shall never get a bettei 
situation without more accomplishments.” 
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Maggie gave a little sigh. 

“How, (lon’t put on that sad look again,” said Lucy, pinning 
the large brooch below Maggie’s fine throat. “ You ’re forget- 
ting that you ’ve left that dreary schoolroom behind you, and 
have no little girls’ clothes to mend.” 

“Yes,” said Maggie. “It is with me as I used to think it 
would be with the poor uneasy white bear I saw at tlie show. 
I thought he must have got so stupid with the habit of turning 
backwards and forwards in that narrow space, that he wouli 
keep doing it if they set him free. One gets a bad habit of 
being unhappy.” 

“But I shall put you under a di.seipline of pleasure that 
will make you lose that bad habit,” said Lucy, sticking the 
black butterfly absently in her own collar, while her eyes met 
Maggie’s affectionately. 

“You dear, tiny thing,” said Maggie, in one of her bursts of 
loving admiration, “you enjoy other people’s happiness so 
much, I believe you would do without any of your own, I 
wish I were like you.” 

“I’ve never been tried in that way,” said Lucy. “I’ve 
always been so happy. I don’t know whether I could bear 
much trouble; I never had any but poor mamma’s death. 
You have been tried, Maggie ; and I ’in sure you feel for other 
people quite as much as I do.” 

“jSTo, Lucy,” said Maggie, shaking her head slowly, “I 
don’t enjoy their happiness as you do, else I should be more 
contented. I do feel for them when they are in trouble ; I 
don’t think I could ever bear to make any one wihappy ; and 
yet I often hate myself, because I get angry sometimes at the 
sight of happy people. I think I get worse as I get older, 
more selfish. That seems very dreaclful.” 

“How, Maggie!” said Lucy, in a tone of remonstrance, “I 
don’t believe a word of that. It is all a gloomy fancy, just 
because you are depressed by a dull, wearisome life.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is,” said Maggie, resolutely clearing a^vay 
the clouds from her face with a bright smile, and throwing 
herself backward in her chair. “ Perhaps it comes from the 
school diet, — watery rice-pudding spiced with Pinnock. Let 
us hope it will give way before my mother’s custards and this 
charming Geoffrey Crayon.” 

Maggie took up the “ Sketch Book,” which lay by her on the 
table. 

“ Do I look fit to be seen with this little brooch ? ” said 
Lucy, going to survey the effect in the chimney-glass. 
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“ Oh no, Mr. Guest will be obliged to go out of the room 
again if he sees you in it. Pray make haste and put another 
on.” 

Lucj"^ hurried out of the room, but Maggie did not take the 
opportunity ol opening Jier book ; she let it fall on her knees, 
while her eyes wandered to tlie window, where she could see 
the sunshine falling on the rich elum 2 JS of spring flowers and 
on the long hedge of laurels, and beyond, the silvery breadth 
of the dear old h’loss, that at this distance seemed to be s]eei> 
ing in a, morning holiday. The sweet fresh garden-scent came 
through the open window, and the birds were busy flitting and 
alighting, gurgling and singing. Yet Maggie’s eyes began to 
fill with tears. The sight of the old scones had made the rush 
of memories so painful, that even yesterday she had only been 
able to rejoice in her mother's restored comfort and Tom’s 
brotherly friendliness as we rejoice in good news of friends at 
a distance, rather than in the jn-esence of a hajipiness which 
we share. Memory and iinagin.il ion urged uiion her a sense of 
privation too keen to lot her taste what was offered in the 
transient present. Her future, she thought, was likely to be 
worse than her past, for after her years of contented renun- 
ciation, she had sliinoed back into desire and longing; she 
found joyless days of distasteful occupation harder and harder; 
she found the imago of the intense and varied life she 
yearned for, and despaired of, becoming more and more 
im^iortunate. Tlie sound of the opening door roused her, and 
hastily wiping away her tears, she began to turn over the 
leave.s of her book. 

“ There is one pleasure, I know, Maggie, that your deejmst 
dismaliiess ivill never resist,’’ said Lucy, beginning to sireak 
as soon as she entered the room. “ That is music, and I mean 
you to have quite a riotous feast of it. I mean you to get up 
your jdayiiig again, w'hich used to be so much better than 
mine, when we were at Laceham.” 

You would have laughed to see me playing the little girls’ 
tunes over and over to them, when I took them to ijractice,” 
said Maggie, “just for the sake of fingering the dear keys 
again. But I don’t know whether 1 could play anything more 
difficult now than ‘ Begone, dull care ! ’ ” 

“ I know what a wild .state of joy you used to be in when 
the glee-men came round,” said Lucy, taking up her embroi- 
dery; “and we might have all those old glees that you used 
to love so, if I were certain that you don’t feel exactly as 
Tom does almut some bhint"' ” 
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“I should have thought there was nothing you might be 
more certain of,” said Maggie, smiling. 

“ I ought rather to have said, one particular thing. Because 
if you feel just as he does about that, we shall want our third 
voice. St. Ogg’s is so miserably provided with musical gen 
tlemen. There are really only Stephen and Philip Wakem 
who have any knowledge of music, so as to be able to sing a 
part.” 

Lucy had looked up from her work as she uttered the last 
sentence, and saw that there was a change in Maggie’s face. 

“ Does it hurt you to hear the name mentioned, Maggie ? 
If it does, I will not speak of him again. I know Tom will 
not see him if he can avoid it.” 

“I don’t feel at all as Tom does on that subject,” said Mag- 
gie, rising and going to the window as if she wanted to see 
more of the landscape. “ I ’ve always liked Philip Wakem 
ever since I was a little girl, and saw him at Lorton. He was 
so good when Tom hurt his foot” 

" Oh, I ’m so glad ! ” said Lucy. “ Then you won’t mind 
his coming sometimes, and we can have much more music than 
we could without him. I ’m very fond of poor Philip, only I 
wish he were not so morbid about his deformity. I suppose 
it is his deformity that makes him so sad, and sometimes bit- 
ter. It is certainly very piteous to see his poor little crooked 
body and pale face among great strong people." 

“But, Lucy — ” said Maggie, trying to arrest the prattling 
stream. 

“ Ah, there is the door-bell. That must be Stephen,” Lucy 
went on, not noticing Maggie’s faint effort to speak. “ One 
of the things I most admire in Stephen is that he makes a 
greater friend of Philip than any one.” 

It was too late for Maggie to speak now; the drawing-room 
door was opening, and Mimiy was already growling in a small 
way at the entrance of a tall gentleman, who went up to Lui’y 
and took her hand with a half-polite, half-tender glance and tone 
of inquiry, which seemed to indicate that he was unconscious 
of any other presence. 

“ Let me introduce you to my cousin. Miss Tulliver,” said 
Lucy, turning -with wicked enjoyment towards Maggie, who 
now approached from the farther window. “This is Mr. 
Stephen Guest.” 

For one instant Stephen could not conceal his astonishment 
at the sight of this tall, dark-eyed nymph with her jet-black 
coronet of hair; the next, Maggie felt herself, for the first 
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time in her life, receiving the tribute of a very deep blush and 
a very deep bow from a person towards whom she herself was 
conscious of timidity. This new experience was very agree- 
able to her, so agreeable that it almost effaced her previous 
emotion about Philip. There was a new brightness in her 
eyes, and a very becoming flush on her cheek, as she seated 
herself. 

“ I hope you perceive what a striking likeness you drew the 
day before yesterday,” said Lucy, with a pretty laugh of tii- 
umpli. She enjoyed her lover’s confusion ; the advantage was 
usually oil his side. 

“• This designing cousin of yours quite deceived me, Miss 
Tulliver,” said Stephen, seating himself by Lucy, and stoop- 
ing to play with Minny, only looking at Maggie fmtively. 
“ She said you had light hair and blue eyes.” 

“May, it was you who said so,” remonstrated Lucy. “1 
only refrained from destroying your confidence in your own 
second-sight.” 

“ I wish I could always err in the same way,” said Ste- 
phen, “and find reality so much more beautiful than my 
preconceiitions.” 

“Mow you have proved yourself equal to the occasion,” 
said Afaggie, “ and said what it was incumbent on you to say 
under the circumstances.” 

She flashed a slightly defiant look at him ; it was clear to 
her that he had been drawing a satirical portrait of her be- 
forehand. Lucy had said he was inclined to be satirical, 
and Maggie had mentally supplied the addition, “and rather 
conceited.*’ 

“An alarming amount of devil there,” was Stephen’s first 
thought. The second, when she had bent over her work, was, 
“I wish she would look at me again.” The next was to 
answer, — 

“ I suppose all phrases of mere compliment have their turn 
to be true. A man is occasionally grateful when he says 
* Thank you.’ It ’s rather hard upon him that he must use the 
same words with which all the world declines a disagreeable 
invitation, don’t you think so. Miss Tulliver ? ” 

“No,” said Maggie, looking at him with her direct glance; 
“ if we use common words on a great occasion, they are the 
more striking, because they are felt at once to have a particu- 
lar meaning, like old banners, or every-day clothes, hung up 
in a sacred place.” 

“ Then my compliment ought to be eloquent,” said Stephen, 
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really not quite knowing what he said while Maggie looked 
at him, “beeing that the words were so far beneath the 
occasion.” 

“Ifo compliment can be eloquent, except as an expression 
of indifference,” said Maggie, flushing a little. 

Lucy was rather alarmed ; ^e thought Stephen and Maggie 
were not going to like each other. She had always feared lest 
Maggie should appear too odd and clever to please that critical 
gentleman. “ Why, dear Maggie,” she interposed, “you have 
always pretended that you are too fond of being admired; 
and now, I think, you are angry because some one ventures to 
admire you.” 

“Not at all,” said Maggie; “I like too well to feel that I 
am admired, but compliments never imake me feel that.” 

“I will never pay you a compliment again, Miss Tulliver,” 
said Stephen. 

“Thank you; that will be a proof of respect.” 

Poor Maggie ! She ivas so unused to society that she could 
take nothing as a matter of course, and had nevei in her life 
spoken from the lips merely, so that she must necessarily aji- 
pear absurd to more exi>erieneed ladies, from the excessive 
feeling she was apt to throw into very trivial incidents. But 
she was even conscious herself of a little absurdity in this 
instance. It was true she had a theoretic objection to compli- 
ments, and had once said impatiently to Philip, that she did n’t 
see why women were to be told with a simper that they were 
beautiful, any more than old men were to be told that they 
were venerable ; still, to be so irritated by a common practice 
in the case of a stranger like Mr. Stephen Guest, and to care 
about his having spoken slightingly of her before he had seen 
her, was certainly unreasonable, and as soon as she was silent 
she began to be ashamed of herself. It did not occur to her 
that her irritation was due to the pleasanter emotion which 
preceded it, just as when we ai‘e satisfled witli a sense of glow- 
ing warmth, an innocent drop of cold water may fail upon us 
as a sudden smart. 

Stephen was too well-bred not to seem unaware that the 
previous conversation could have been felt embarrassing, and 
at once began to talk of impersonal matters, asking Lucy if 
she knew when the bazaar was at length to take place, so that 
there might be some hope of seeing her rain the influence of 
her eyes on objects more grateful than those worsted flowers 
that were growing under her fingers. 

“ Some day next mouth, I believe,” said Lucy “ But your 
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sisters are doing more for it than I am ; they are to have the 
largest stall.” 

“ A.h yes ; but they carry on their manufactures in their own 
sitting-room, where I don't intrude on them. I see you are nut 
addicted to the fashionable vice of fancy-work, Miss Tulliver,” 
said Stephen, looking at Maggie’s plain hemming. 

“!No,” s.aicl Maggie, “ I can do nothing more difficult or more 
elegant than shirt making.” 

“And your plain sewing is so beautiful, Maggie,” said Lucy, 
“that I think I shall bog a few specimens of you to slwv 
as fancy-work. Your exquhsite sewing is quite a mystery to 
me, you used to dislike tliat sort of work so much in old 
days.” 

“ It is a mystery easily explained, deai‘,” said Maggie, look- 
ing up quietly. “ Plain sewing was the only thing I could get 
money by, so I was obliged to try and do it well.” 

Lucy, good and simple as she was, could not help blushing a 
little. She did not quite like that Stephen should know that; 
Maggie need not have mentioned it. Pcrhajis there was some 
jjride in the confession, — the pride of poverty that will not 
be ashamed of itself. But if Maggie had been the queen of 
coquettes she could hardly have invented a means of giving 
greater piquancy Pj her beauty in Stephen’s eyes ; I am not 
sure that the quiet admission of plain sewing and poverty 
would have done alone, but assisted by the beauty, they made 
Maggie more unlike other women even than she bad seemed 
at first. 

“ But I can knit, Lucy,” Maggie went on, “if that will be of 
any use for your bazaar.” 

“ Oh yes, of infinite use. I shall set you to work with scar- 
let wool to-morrow. But your sister is the most enviable per- 
son,” continued Lucy, turning to Stephen, “ to have the talent of 
modelling. She is doing a wonderful bust of Dr. Kenn entirely 
from memory.” 

“Why, if she can remember to ]»ut the eyes very near to- 
gether, and the corners ot the mouth very far apart, the like- 
ness ean hartlly'- fail to be striking in St. Ogg’s.” 

“ Now that IS very wicked of you,” said Lucy, looking rather 
hurt. “ I did n’t think you would speak disrespectfully of Dr. 
Kenn.” 

“ I say anything disrespectful of Dr. Kenn ? Heaven for 
bid ! But I am not bound to respect a libellous bust of him. 
I think Kenn one of the finest fellows in the world. I don’t 
care much about the tall candlesticks he has put on the com- 
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munion-table, aud I shouldn’t like to spoil my temper by 
getting up to early prayers every morning. But he ’s the only 
man I ever knew personally who seems to me to have anything 
of the real apostle in him, — a man who has eight hundred a- 
year and is contented with deal furniture aud boiled beef be- 
cause he gives awajr two-thirds of his income. That was a 
very fine thing of him, — taking into his house that poor lad 
Grattan, who shot his mother by accident. He sacrifices more 
time than a less busy man could spare, to save the poor fellow 
from getting into a morbid state oi mind about it. He takes 
the lad out with him constantly, I see.” 

“ That is beautiful,” said Maggie, who had let her work fall, 
and was listening with keen interest. ‘‘ I never knew any one 
who did such things.” 

“And one admires that sort of action in Kenn all the more,” 
said Stephen, ‘* because his manners in general are rather cold 
and severe. There ’s nothing sugary aud maudlin about him.” 

“ Oh, I think he ’s a perfect character ! ” said Lucy, with 
pretty enthusiasm. 

“No; there I can’t agree with you,” said Stephen, shaking 
his head with sarcastic gravity. 

“ Now, what fault can you jioint out in him ? ” 

“He’s an Anglican.” 

“Well, those are the right views, I think,” said Lucy, 
gravely. 

“ That settles the question in the abstract,” said Stephen, 
“ but not from a parliamentary point of view. He has set the 
Dissenters and the Church people by the ears ; and a rising 
senator like myself, of whose services the country is very 
much in need, will find it inconvenient when he puts uji for 
the honour of representing St. Ogg’s in Parliament.” 

“Do you really think of that?” said Lucy, her eyes bright- 
ening with a proud pleasure that made her neglect the argu- 
mentative interests of Anglicanism. 

“Decidedly, whenever old Mr. Ley burn’s public spirit and 
gout induce him to give way. My father’s heart is set on it ; 
and gifts like mine, you know — ” here Stephen drew himself 
up, and rubbed his large white hands over his hair with playful 
self-admiration — “ gifts like mine involve great responsibil- 
ities. Don't you think so, Miss Tulliver ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Maggie, smiling, but not looking up ; “ so much 
fluency and self-possession should not be wasted entirely on 
private occasions.” 

“Ah, I see how much penetration you have,” said Stephen. 
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'* Yoa have discovered already that I am talkative and impa- 
dent. Now superficial ijeople never discern that, owing to 
my manner, I supix).so.” 

“ She docs n’t look at me when I talk of myself,” lie 
thought, while his listeners were laughing. “I must try 
other subjects.” 

Did Lucy intend to he present at the meeting of the Book 
Club next week V was the next question. Then followed the 
recommendation to choose Southey’s “ Life of Cowper,” uules,.s 
she were inclined to be philosophical, and startle the ladies of 
St. egg’s by voting for one of the Bridgewater Treatises. Of 
course Lucy wished to know what these alaimingly learned 
books were ; and as it is always pleasant to improve the minds 
of ladies by talking to them at ease on subjects of which they 
know nothing, Stei)hen became quite brilliant in an account of 
Buckland’s Treatise, which he had just been reading. He oas 
rewarded by seeing Maggie let her w'ork fall, and gradually 
get so absorbed in his wonderful geological story that she sat 
looking at him, leaning forward with crossed arms, and with 
an entire absence of self^Mmsciousness, as if he had been the 
snuffipst of old professors, and she a dowuj'-lipped alumnus. 
He was so fascinated by this clear, large gaze, that at last he 
forgot to look away from it occasionally towards Lucy ; but 
she, sweet child, was only rejoicing that Stephen was proving 
to Maggie how clever he was, and that they would certainly 
be good friends after all. 

“I will bring you the book, shall I, Miss Tidliver?” sjiid 
Stephen, when he found the stream of his recollections running 
rather shallow. “ There are many illustrations in it that you 
will like to see.” 

“ Oh, thank you.” said Maggie, blufjhing with returning self- 
consciousness at this direct addres.s, and taking up her work 
again. 

“No, no,” Lucy interposed. “ I must forbid your plunging 
Maggie in books. T slnill never get her away from them ; and 
I want her to have delicious do-nothing days, filled with boat- 
ing and chatting and riding and driving ; that is the hcliday 
she needs.” 

“Apropos!” said Stephen, looking at his watch. "Shall 
we go out for a row' on the river now ? The tide will suit for 
us to go the Toi'tou way, and we can walk back.” 

That was a delightful proposition to Maggie, for it was 
years since she had been on the river. When she was gone 
to put on her bonnet, Lucy lingered to give an order to the sen 
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vanl, and took the opportunity of telling Stephen that Maggie 
ha /1 no objection to seeing Philip, so that it was a pity she had 
sent that note the day before yesterday. But she would write 
another to-morrow and invite him. 

“I’ll call and heat him up to-morroiv,’’ said Stephen, “and 
bring him with me in the evening, shall I ? My sisters will 
want to call on you when I tell them your cousin is with you. 
I must leave the field clear for them in the morning.” 

“ Oh yes, pray bring him,” said Lucy. “ And you will like 
Maggie, siiaVt you ? ” she added, in a beseeching tone. “ Is n’t 
she a dear, noble- looking creature ? ” 

“Too tall,” said Stephen, smiling down upon her, “and a 
little too fiery. She is not my tj'pe of woman, you know.” 

Gentlemen, you are aware, are apt to impart these imprudent 
confidences to ladies concerning their unfavourable opinion of 
sister fair ones. That is why so many women have the advan- 
tage of knowing that they are secretly rejmlsive to men who 
have self-denyingly made ardent lore to them. And hardly 
anything could be more distinctively characteristic of Lucy, 
than that she both iinidicitly believed what Ste2ihen said, and 
was determined that Maggie should not know it. But you, 
who have a higher logic than the verbal to guide 3-ou, have 
already foreseen, as the direct sequence to that unfavourable 
opinion of Stephen's, that he walked doivn to the boat-house cal- 
culating, by the aid of a vivid imagination, that Maggie must 
give him her hand at least twice in consecxuence of this pleas- 
ant, boating plan, and that a gentleman who wishes ladies to 
look at him is advanfaigeonsly situated when he is rowing 
them in a boat. What then? Had he fallen in love with 
this surprising daughter of Mrs. Tulliver at first sight? 
Certainly not. Such passions are never heard of in real life. 
Besides, he ivas in love already, and half-engaged to the 
dearest little creature in the world ; and he was not a man 
to make a fool of himself in any way. But when one is five- 
and-twentj”, one has not chalk-stones at one’s finger-ends that 
the touch of a handsome girl should be entirely^ indifferent. 
It was perfectly natural and safe to admire beauty and enjoy 
looking at it, — at least under such circumstances as the 
present. And thei-e was really something very interesting 
about this girl, with her poverty and troubles ; it was grati- 
fying to see the friendsliip between the two cousins. Gener- 
ally, Stephen admitted, he was not fond of women who had 
any peculiarity of character, but here the peculiarity seemed 
remly of a superior kind ; and provided one is not obliged to 
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marry such women, why, they certainly make a variety in 
social intercourse. 

Maggie did not fulfil Stephen’s hope by looking at him 
during the fii'st quarter of au hour ; her eyes were too full of 
the old banks that she knew so well. She felt lonely, cut off 
from Philip, — the only person who had ever seemed to love 
her devotedly, as she had always longed to be loved. But 
presently the rhythmic movement of the oars attracted her, 
and she thought she should like to learn how to row. This 
roused her from her reverie, and she asked if she might take 
an oar. It appeared that she required much teaching, and she 
became ambitious. The exercise brought the warm blood into 
her cheeks, and made her inclined to take her lesson merrik. 

“I shall not be satisfied until I can manage both oars, 
and row you and Lucy,” she said, looking very blight as 
she stepped out of the boat. Maggie, we know, was apt 
to forget the thing she was doing, and she had chosen an 
inopportune moment for her remark ; her foot slipped, but 
happily Mr. Stephen Guest held her hand, and kept her 
up with a firm grasp. 

“ You have not hurt yourself at all, I hope ? ” he said, 
bending to look in her face with anxiety. It was very 
charming to be taken care of in that kind, graceful manner 
by some one taller and stronger than one’s self. Maggie 
had never felt just in the same way before. 

"When they reached home again, they found uncle and 
aunt Pullet seated with Mrs. Tulliver in the drawing-room, 
and Stephen hurried away, asking leave to eome again in 
the evening. 

And pray liring with you the volume of Purcell that you 
took away,” said Lucy. “I want Maggie to hear your best 
songs.” 

Aunt Pullet, under the certainty that Maggie would be 
invited to go out with Lucy, probably to Park House, was 
much 8h<jeked at the shabbiness of her clothes, which, when 
witnessed by the higher society of St. Ogg's, would be a 
discredit to the family, that demanded a strong and prompt 
remedy; and the consultation as to what would be nio«t 
suitable to this end from among the superfluities of Mrs. 
Pullet’s wardrobe was one that Lucy as well as Mrs. Tulliver 
entered into with some zeal. Maggie must really have an 
evening dress as soon as possible, and she was about the 
same height as aunt Pullet. 

“ But she ’s so much broader across tho shoulders than I am, 
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It's very ill-convenient,” said Mrs. Pullet, “else she might 
wear that beautiful black brocade o’ mine without any altera- 
tion ; and her arms are beyond everything,” added Mrs. Pullet, 
sorrowfully, as she lifted Maggie’s large round arm. “ She ’d 
never get my sleeves on.” 

“ Oh, never mind that, aunt ; pray send us the dress,” said 
Lucy. “I don’t mean Maggie to have long sleeves, and I 
have abundance of black lace for trimming. Her arms will 
look beautiful.” 

“Maggie’s arms are a pretty shape,” said Mrs. Tulliver. 
“They’re like mine used to be, only mine was never brown; 
I wish she’d had our family skin.” 

“Nonsense, aunty!” said Lucy, patting her aunt Tulliver’s 
shoulder, “you don’t understand those things. A painter 
would think Maggie’s complexion beautiful.” 

“ May be, my dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, submissively. “ You 
know better than I do. Only when I was young a brown skin 
wasn’t thought well on among respectable folks.” 

“No,” said uncle Pullet, who took intense interest in 
the ladies’ conversation as he sucked his lozenges. “ Though 
there was a song about the ‘Nut-brown Maid ’ too ; 1 think she 
was crazy, — crazy Kate, — but I can’t justly remember.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” said Maggie, laughing, but impatient; 
“ I think that will be the end of m,y brown skin, if it is always 
to be talked about so much.” 


CHAPTER III. 

rOXFIDKXTI.M. MOMENTS. 

WiiEX Maggie went up to her bedroom that night, it 
appeared that she was not at all inclined to undress. She 
set down her candle on the first table that presented itself, 
and began to walk up and down her room, which was a large 
one, with a firm, regular, and rather rapid step, which showed 
that the exercise was the instinctive vent of strong excite- 
ment. Her eyes and cheeks had an almost feverish bril- 
liancy; her head was thrown backward, and her hands were 
clasped with the palms outward, and with that tension of the 
arms which is apt to accompany mental absorption. 

Had anything remarkable happened ? 
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Nothing that you are not likely to consider in the highest 
degree unimportant. She had been hearing some fine music 
sung b}’’ a fine bass voice, — but then it was sung in a pro- 
vincial, amateur fashion, such as would have left a critical ear 
much to desire. And she was conscious of having been looked 
at a great deal, in rather a furtive manner, from beneath a 
pair of well-marked hoiizontal eyebrows, with a glance that 
seemed somehow to have caught the vibratoiy influence of the 
voice. Such things could have had no perceptible effect on a 
thoroughly well-educated young lady, with a perfectly bal- 
anced mind, who had had all the advantages of fortune, 
training, and refined society. But if Maggie had been that 
young lady, you would probably have known nothing about 
her : her life would have had so few vicissitudes that it could 
hardly have been written; for the happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history. 

In poor Maggie’s highly-atiung, hungry nature, — just come 
away from a third-rate schoolroom, with all its jarring sounds 
and petty round of tasks, — these apparently trivial causes 
had the effect of rousing and exalting her imagination in a 
way that was mysterious to herself. It was not that she 
thojight distinctly of Mr. Stephen Guest, or dwelt on the 
indications that ho looked at her with admiration; it was 
rather that she felt the half-remote presence of a world 
of love and beauty and delight, made up of vague, mingled 
images from all the poetry and romance she had ever read, or 
had ever w'oven in her dreamy reveries. Her mind glanced 
back once or twice to the time when she had courted pri- 
vation, when she had thought all longing, all impatience 
wms subdued ; but that condition seemed irrecoverably gone, 
and she recoiled from the remembrance of it. No prayer, no 
striving now, would bring back that negative peace; tlie battle 
of her life, it seemed, was not to bo decided in that short and 
easy way, — by perfect renunciation at the very threshold of 
her youth. The music was vibrating in her still, — Purcell's 
music, with its wild jmssion and fancy, — and she could not 
stay in the recollection of that bare, lonely past. She was in 
her brighter aerial world again, w'hen a little tap came at the 
door ; of course it was her cousin, who entered in ample white 
dressing-gown. 

"Why, Maggie, you naughty child, have n’t you begun to 
undress ? ” said Lucy, in astonishment. “ I promised not to 
come and talk to you, because I thought yon must be tired. 
But here you are, looking as if you were ready to dress for a 
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ball. Come, come, get on your dressing-gown and uuplait 
your hair.” 

“ Well, you are not very forward,’’ retorted Maggie, hastily 
reaching her own pink cotton gown, and looking at Lucy’s 
light-brown hair brushed back in curly disorder. 

“ Oh, I have not much to do. I shall sit down and talk to 
you till I see you are really on the way to bed.” 

While Maggie stood and unplaited her long black hair over 
her pink drapery, Lucy sat down near the toilette-table, 
watching her with affectionate eyes, and head a little aside, 
like a pretty sjjaniel. If it apjiears to you at all incredible 
that young ladies should lie led on to talk confidentially in a 
situation of this kind, I will beg jon to remember that human 
life furnishes many exceptional cases. 

“ You really have enjoyed the music to-night, have n’t you, 
Maggie ? ” 

“ Oh yes, that is what prevents me from feeling sleepy. I 
think I should have no other mortal wants, if I could always 
have plenty of music. It seems to infuse strength into my 
limbs, and ideas into my brain. Life seems to go on without 
effort, when I am filled with music. At other times one is 
conscious of carrying a weight.” 

" And Stephen has a splendid voice, has n’t he ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps we are neither of us judges of that,” said 
Maggie, laughing, as she seated herself and tossed her long 
hair back. “ You are not impartial, and I think any barrel- 
organ splendid.” 

“ But tell me what you think of him, now. Tell ane exactly ; 
good and bad too.” 

“Oh, I think you should humiliate him a little. A lover 
should not be so much at ease, and so self-confident. He 
ought to tremble more.” 

“Nonsense, j\I, aggie ! As if any one could tremble at me ! 
You think he is conceited, I see that. But you don’t dislike 
him, do you ? ” 

“ Dislike him ! No. Am I in the habit of seeing such 
charming people, that I should be very difficult to please ? 
Besides, how could I dislike any one that promised to make 
you happy, you dear thing ! ” Maggie pinched Lucy’s dimpled 
chin. 

“ We shall have more music to-morrow evening,” said Lucy, 
looking happy already, “ for Stephen will bring Philip WaJtem 
with him.” 

‘•Oh, Lucy, I can’t sec him,” said Maggie, turning pale. 
“ At le.i'it, I could not see him without Tom’s h'ave.” 
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“Is Tom such a tyrant as that?” said Lucy, surprised 
“ I ’ll take the responsibility, then, — tell him it was m\ 
fault.” 

“But, dear,” said Maggie, faJteringly, “I promised Tom 
very solemnly, before my father’s death, — I promised him I 
would not speak to Philip without his knowledge and consent 
And I have a great dread of opening the subject with Tom,— 
of getting into a quarrel with him again.” 

“But I never heard of anytliing so strange and unreason 
able. What harm can iioor Philip have done ? May I speak 
to Tom about it ? ” 

“ Oh no, pray don’t, dear,” said Maggie. “ I ’ll go to him 
myself to-morrow, and tell him that you wish Philip to come. 
I ’ve thought before of asking him to absolve me from inj 
promise, but I ’ve not had the courage to determine on it.” 

They were both silent for some moments, and then Lucy 
said, — 

“ Maggie, you have secrets from me, and I have none from 
you.” 

Maggie looked meditatively away from Lucy. Then she 
turned to her and said, “ 1 should like to tell you about Philip. 
But, Lucy, you must not betray that you know it to any one, 
— least of all to Philip himself, or to Mr. Stejrheii Guest.” 

The narrative lasted long, for Maggie had never before 
known the relief of such an outpouring ; she had never before 
told Lucy anything of her inmost life ; and the sweet face 
bent towards her with sympathetic interest, and the little 
hand pressing hers, encouraged her to speak on. On two 
poinis only she was not expansive. She did not betray fully 
what still rankled in her mind as Tom’s great offence, — the 
insults he had heaped on Philip. Angry as the remembrance 
still made her, she could not bear that any one else should 
know it at all, both for Tom’s sake and Philip’s. And she 
could not bear to tell Lucy of the last scene between her 
father and Wakem, though it was this scene which she h^ 
ever since felt to be a new barrier between herself and Philip. 
,She merely said, she saw now that Tom was, on the whole, 
right in regarding any prospect of love and marriage between 
her and Philip as put out of the question by the relation of 
the two families. Of course Philip’s father would never 
consent. 

“ There, Lucy, you have had my story,” said Maggie, smiling, 
with the tears in her eyes. “ You see I am like Sir Andrew 
Aguecheck. I was adored once.'’ 

“ Ah, now T .see how W i& you know Shakespeare and every- 
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thing, and have learned so much since you left school ; which 
always seemed to me witchcraft before, — part of your general 
uncanniness,” said Lucy. 

She mused a little with her eyes downward, and then added, 
looking at Maggie, “It is very beautiful that you should love 
Philip ; I never thought such a happiness would befall him 
And in my opinion, you ought not to give him up. There are 
obstacles now ; but they may be done away with in time.” 

Maggie shook her head. 

“Yes, yes,” persisted Lucy; “I can’t help being hopeful 
about it. There is something romantic in it, — out of the 
common way, — just what everything that happens to you 
ought to be. And Philip will adore you like a husband in 
a faiiy tale. Oh, I shall puzsle my small brain to contrive 
some plo.t that will bring everybody into the right mind, so 
that you may marry Philiji when I marry — somebody else. 
Wouldn’t that be a pretty ending to all my poor, poor 
Maggie’s troubles ? ” 

Maggie tried to smile, but sliivered, as if she felt a sudden 
chill. 

“Ah, dear, you are cold,” said Lucy. “You must go to 
bed; and so must I. I dare not think what time it is.” 

They kissed each other, and Lucy went away, possessed 
of a confidence which had a strong influence over her subse- 
quent impressions. Maggie had been thoroughly sincere ; 
her nature had never found it easy to be otherwise. But con- 
fideuces are sometimes blinding, even when they are sincere. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BBOTHKB Airn SISTEB. 

Maggie was obliged to go to Tom’s lodgings in the mid- 
dle of the day, when he woidd be coming in to dinner, else 
she would not have found him at home. He was not lodg- 
ing with entire strangers. Our friend Bob Jakin had, with 
Mumps’s tacit consent, taken not only a wife about eight 
months ago, but also one of those queer old houses, pierced 
with surprising passages, by the water-side, where, as he 
observed, his wife and mother could keep themselves out of 
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mischiet by lettiug out two “ pleasure-boats,” in which he 
had invested some of his savings, and by taking in a lodger 
for the parlour and spai-e bedroom. Under these circvim- 
stances, Avhat could be better for the interests of all parties, 
sanitary considerations apart, than that the lodger should he 
Mr. Tom'/ 

It was Bob’s wife who opened the door to Maggie. She 
was a tiny woman, with the general physiognomy of a Duloh 
doll, loolang, in comparison with Bob’s mother, who filled up 
the passage in the rear, very much like one of those human 
figures which the aitist finds conveniently standing near a 
colossal statue to show the proportions. The tiny woman 
curtsied and looked up at Maggie with some awe as soon as 
she had opened the door ; but the words, “ Is my brother at 
home ? ” which hlaggie uttered smilingly, made her tiun 
round with sudden excitement, and say, — 

“ Eh, mother, mother — tell Bob '. — it ’s Miss Maggie ! 
Come in. Miss, for goodness do,” she went on, opening a side 
door, and endeavouring to flatten her person against the wall 
to iu.ake the utmost space for tlie visitor. 

Sad recollections crowded on Maggie as she entered tlie 
small parlour, which was now all that poor Tom had to ciill 
by the name of “home,” — that name which had once, so 
many years ago, meant for both of them the same sum of 
dear familiar objects. But everything was not strange to her 
in this new room ; the first thing her eyes dwelt on was the 
large old Bible, and the sight was not likely to disperse the 
old memories. She stood without speaking. 

“ If you please to take the privilege o’ sitting down. Miss,” 
said Mrs. Jakin, rubbing her apron over a perfectly clean 
chair, and then lifting up the corner of that garment aud 
holding it to her face with an air of embarrassment, as she 
looked wonderingly at Maggie. 

“ Bob is at home, then ? ” said Maggie, recovering herself, 
and smiling at the ba.shful Dutch doll. 

“ Yes, Miss ; but I think he must be washing and dressing 
himself ; 1 ’ll go and see,” said Mrs. Jakin, disappearing. 

But she presently came back walking with new courage a 
little way behind her husband, w'ho slio\ved the brilliancy of 
his blue eyes and regular white teeth in the doorway, bowing 
respectfully. 

“ How do you do, Bob ? ” said Maggie, coming forward and 
putting out her hand to him; “I always meant to pay yout 
wife a visit, and I shall come another day on purpose foi 
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tihat, if she will let me But I was obliged to come to-day to 
speaJt to my brother.” 

•‘He’ll be in before long, Miss. He’s doin’ finely, Mr. 
Tom is; he’ll be one o’ the first men hereabouts, — you’ll 
see that.” 

“ Well, Bob, I ’m sure he ’ll be indebted to you, whatever he 
becomes ; he said so himself only the other night, when he 
was talking of you.” 

“£h, Miss, that’s his way o’ takin’ it. Rut I think the 
more on’t when he says a thing, because his tongue doesn't 
overshoot him as mine does. Lors ! I ’m no better nor a 
tilted bottle, I arn’t, — I can’t stop mysen when once I begin. 
But you look rarely, Miss; it does me good to see you. 
What do you say now. Prissy ? ” — here Rob turned to his 
wife, — “ Is n’t it all come true as I said ? Though there is n’t 
many sorts o’ goods as I can’t over-praise when I set my 
tongue to ’t.” 

Mrs. Bob’s small nose seemed to be following the example 
of her eyes in turning up reverentially towards Maggie, but 
she was able now to smile and curtsy, and say, •“ I ’d looked 
forrard like aenything to seein’ you, Miss, for my husband’s 
tongue’s been runnin’ on you, like as if lie was light-headed, 
iver since first he come a-courtin’ on me.” 

“ Well, well,” said Bob, looMng rather silly. “ Go an’ see 
after the taters, else Mr. Tom ’nil have to wait for ’em.’’ 

“I hope Mumps is friendly with Mrs. Jakin, Bob,” said 
Maggie, smiling. “ I remember you used to say he would n’t 
like your marrying.” 

“Eh, Miss,” said Bob, grinning, “he made up his mind to’t 
when he see’d what a little un she was. He pretends not to 
see her mostly, or else to think as she is n’t fnll-growed. Rut 
about Mr. Tom, Miss,” said Bob, speaking lower and looking 
serious, “he’s as close as a iron biler, he is; bnt I'm a 
’cutish chap, an’ when I ’ve left off carrying my pack, an’ ajn 
at a loose end, I ’ve got more brains nor I know what to do 
wi’, an’ 1 ’m forced to busy myself wi’ other folks’s insides 
An’ it worrcts me as Mr. Tom ’ll sit by himself so glump 
ish, arknittin’ his brow, an’ Orlookin’ at the fire of a night. 
He should be a bit livelier now, a fine young fellow like 
him. My wife says, when she goes in some times, an’ he 
takes no notice of her, he sits lookin’ into the fire, and 
frownin’ as if he was watchin’ folks at work in it.” 

“He thinks so much about business,” said Maggie. 

“Ay,” said Bob, speaking lower ; “ but do you think it ’s 
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nothin’ else, Miss ? He ’s dose, Mr. Tom is; but I’m a ’cute 
chap, I am, an’ I thought tow’rt last Christmas as I ’d found 
out a soft place in him. It was about a little black spaniel— 
a rare bit o' bleed — as he made a fuss to get. But since tlien 
summat 's come over him, as he 's set his teeth again’ things 
more nor iver, for all he ’s had such good-lack. An’ I wanted 
to tell you, Miss, ’cause I thought you might work it out of 
him a bit, now you’re come. He’s a deal too lonely, and 
doesn't go into company enough.” 

*• I 'm afraid I have very little power over him. Bob,” said 
Maggie, a good deal moved bj' Bob’s suggestion. It was a 
totally new idea to her mind, that Tom could have his love 
troubles. Poor fellow! — and in love with Lucy too! But 
it was perhaps a mere fancy of Bob’s too officious brain. Tlw 
present of the dog meant nothing more than cousinship and 
gratitude. But Bob had alreatly said, “Here’s Mr. Tom," 
and the outer door was opening. 

“ There ’s no time to spare, Tom,” said Maggie, as soon 
as Bob had left the room. “ I must tell you at once what I 
came about, else I shall be hindering you from taking youi 
dinner.” 

Tom stood with his back against the chimney-picce, and 
Maggie was seated op]iosite the light. He iiotieea that she 
was tremulous, and he had a presentiment of the subject she 
w!xs going to speak about. Th^iresentimeut made his voice 
colder and harder as he said, "'What is it ? ” 

This tone romsed a spirit of resistance in Maggie, and she 
put her request in quite a different form from the one she had 
predetermined on. t'he rose fiom her seat, and looking straight 
at Tom, .said, — 

“ I want you to absolve me from my promise about Philip 
Wakem. Or rather, I promised you not to see him vdthout 
telling you. I am come to tell you that I wish to see him.” 

“ Very well,” said Tom, still more coldly. 

But Maggie had hardly finished speaking in that chill, de- 
fiant manner, before she repented, and felt the dread of alienar 
tion from her brother. 

“iMot for myself, dear Tom. Don’t he angry. I shouldn’t 
have asked it, only that Philip, you know, is a friend of Lucy s, 
and she wishes him to come, has invited him to come this 
evening; and I told her I couldn’t see him without telling 
you. I shall only see him in the presence of other people. 
There will never be anything secret between us again.” 

Tom looked away from Maggie, knitting his brow more 
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strongly for a little while. Then he turned to her and 
said, slowly and enij)hatically, — 

“You know what ia my feeling on that subject, klaggie. 
There is no need for my repeating anything I said a year ago. 
While my father was living, I felt bound to use the utmost 
power over you, to prevent you from disgracing him as well 
as yourself, and all of us. But now I must leave you to your 
own choice. You wish to be independent; you told me so 
after my father’s death. My opinion is not changed. II you 
think of Philip Wakem as a lovei again, you must give up 
me.” 

“I don’t wish it, dear Tom, at least as things are; I see 
that it would lead to misery. But I shall soon go away to an- 
other situation, and I should like to be friends with him again 
while I am here. Lucy wishes it.” 

The severity of Tom’s face relaxed a little. 

“I shouldn’t mind your seeing him occasionally at my 
uncle’s — I don’t want you to make a fuss on the subject. 
But I have no confidence in you, Maggie. You would be 
led away to do anything.” 

That was a cruel word. Maggie’s lip began to tremble. 

“Why will you say that, Tom? It is very hard of you. 
Have I not done and borne everything as well as I could ? 
And I have kept my word to you — when — when — My life 
has not been a happy one, any more than yours.” 

She was obliged to be childish; the tears would come. 
When Maggie was not angry, she was as dependent on kind 
or cold words as a daisy on the sunshine or the cloud; the 
need of being loved would always subdue her, as, in old 
days, it subdued her in the worm-eaten attic. The brother’s 
goodness came uppermost at this appeal, but it could only show 
itself in Tom’s fashion. He put his hand gently on her arm, 
and said, in the tone of a kind pedagogue, — 

“How listen to me, Maggie. I’ll tell you what I mean. 
You ’re always in extremes ; you have no judgment and self- 
command ; and yet you think you know best, and wdll not sub- 
mit to be guided. You know I didn’t wish you to take a 
situation. My aunt Pullet was willing to give you a good 
home, and you might have lived respectably amongst your re- 
lations, until I could have provided a home for you with my 
mother. And that is what I should like to do. I wished my 
sister to be a lady, and I would always have taken care of you, 
as my father desired, until you were well married. But your 
ideas and mine never accord, and you will not give way. Yet 
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you might have sense enough to see that a brother, who goes 
out into the world and mixes with men, necessarily knovs 
better what is right and respectable for his sister than she can 
know herself. You think I am not kind; but my kindness 
can only be directed by what I believe to be good for you.” 

“Yes, I know, dear Tom,” said Maggie, still half-sob 
bing, but trying to control her tears. “ I know you would do 
a great deal for me ; I know how you work, and don’t span> 
yourself. I am grateful to you. But, indeed, you can’t q^uile 
judge for me ; our natures are very different. You don’t mow 
how differently things affect me from what they do you.” 

“Yes, I do know; I know it too well. I know how differ- 
ently you must feel about aU that affects our family, and your 
own dignity as a young woman, before you could think of re- 
ceiving secret addresses from Philip Wakem. If it was not 
disgusting to me in every other way, I should object to my 
sister’s name being associated for a moment with that of a 
yotmg man whose father must hate the very thought of us all, 
and woidd spurn you. With any one but you, I should think 
it quite certain that what you witnessed just before my father’s 
death would secure you from ever thinking again of Philip 
Wakem as a lover. But I don’t feel certain of it with you; I 
never feel certain about anything with you. At one time you 
take pleasure in a sort of perverse self-deidal, and at another 
you have not resolution to resist a thing that you know to be 
wrong.” 

There was a terrible cutting truth in Tom’s words, — that 
hard rind of truth which is discerned by unimaginative, un- 
sympathetic minds. Maggie always writhed under this judg- 
ment of Tom's ; she rebelled and was humiliated in the same 
moment ; it seemed as if he held a glass before her to show 
her her own folly and weakness, as if he were a jjrophetie 
voice predicting her future fallings ; and j'et, all the while, 
she judged him in return; she said inwardly that he was nar- 
row and imjust, that he was below feeling those mental needs 
which were often the sour ce of the wrong-doing or absurdity 
that made her life a planless riddle to him. 

She did not answer directly ; her heart was too full, and she 
sat down, leaning her arm on the table. It was no use trying 
to make Tom feel that she was near to him. He always re- 
pelled her. Her feeling under his words was complicated by 
the allusion to the last scene between her father and Wakem; 
and at length that painful, solemn memory surmounted the 
immediate grievance. Ho ! She did not think of such things 
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with frivolous indifference, and Tom must not accuse her of 
that. She looked up at him with a grave, earnest gaze, and 
said, — 

“ I can’t make you think better of me, Tom, by anything I 
can say. But I am not so shut out from all your feelings as 
you believe me to be. I see as well as you do, that from 
our position with regard to Philip’s father — not on othei 
grounds — it would be unreasonable, it would be wrong, for 
us to entertain the idea of marriage ; and 1 have given up 
thinking of him as a lover. I am telling you the truth, and 
you have no right to disbelieve me ; I have kept my word to 
you, and you have never detected me in a falsehood. I should 
not only not encourage, I should carefully avoid, any inter- 
course with Philip on any other footing tlian of quiet friend- 
ship. You may think that I am unable to keep my resolutions ; 
but at least you ought not to treat me with hard contempt on 
the ground of faults that I have not committed yet.” 

“Well, Maggie,” said Tom, softening under this appeal, “ I 
don’t want to overstrain matters. I think, all things consid- 
ered, it will be best for you to see Philip Wakem, if Lucy 
wishes him to come to the house. I believe what you say, — at 
least you believe it youi'self, I know ; I can only warn you. I 
wish to be as good a brother to you as you will let me.” 

There was a little tremor in Tom’s voice as he uttered the 
last words, and Maggie's ready affection came back with as 
sudden a glow as when they were children, and bit their cake 
together as a sacrament of conciliation. She rose and laid 
her hand on Tom’s shoulder. 

“ Dear Tom, I know you mean to be good. I know you have 
had a great deal to bear, and have done a great deal. I should 
like to be a comfort to you, not to vex you. You don't think 
I ’m altogether naughty now, do you ? ” 

Tom smiled at the eager face ; his smiles were very pleasant 
to see when they did come, for the grey eyes could be tender 
underneath the frown. 

“No, Maggie.” 

“I may turn out better than you expect.” 

“I hope you win.” 

“And may I come some day and make tea for you, and see 
this extremely small wife of Bob’s again ? ” 

“ Yes ; but trot away now, for I ’ve no more time to spare,” 
said Tom, looking at his watch. 

“ Not to give me a kiss ? ” 

Tom bent to kiss her cheek, and then said, — 
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“ There ! Be a good girl. I ’to got a great deal to thinlc of 
to-day. I ’m going to have a long consultation with my uncle 
Deane this afternoon.” 

“You’ll come to aunt Glegg’s to-morrow ? We ’re going all 
to dine early, that we may go there to tea. You miiH come; 
Lucy told me to say so.” 

“ Oh, pooh 1 I ’ve plenty else to do,” said Tom, pulling his 
bell violently, and bringing down the small bell-rope. 

“I’m frightened; I shall ran away,” said Maggie, making 
a laughing retreat ; while Tom, with masculine philosophy, 
flung the bell-rope to the farther end of the room ; not very 
fax either, — a touch of human experience which I flatter myseli 
will come home to the bosoms of not a few substantial or dis- 
tinguished men who were once at an early stage of their rise 
in the world, and were cherishing very large hopes in very 
small lodgings. 


CHAPTEB V. 

SItOWIH’O THAI TOM HAD OPENED THE OYSTER. 

“ And now we ’ve settled this Newcastle business, Tom," 
said Mr. Deane, that same afternoon, as they were seated ia 
the private room at the Bank together, “ there ’s another mat- 
ter I want to talk to you about. Since you ’re likely to have 
rather a smoky, unpleasant time of it at Newcastle for the 
next few weeks, you ’ll want a good prospect of some sort to 
keep up your spirits.” 

Tom waited less nervously than he had done on a former 
occasion in this apartment, while his uncle took out his snuff- 
box and gratified each nostril with deliberate impartiality. 

“ You see, Tom,” said Mr. Deane at last, throwing himself 
backward, “ the world goes on at a smarter pace now than it did 
when I was a yormg fellow. Why, sir, forty years ago, when 
I was much such a strapping youngster as you, a man expected 
to pull between the shafts the best pait of his life, before he 
got the whip in his hand. The looms went slowish, and fash- 
ions didn’t alter quite so fast; I’d a best suit that lasted me 
six years. Everything was on a lower scale, sir, — in point of 
expenditure, I mean. It ’s this steam, you see, that has made 
the difference ; it drives on every wheel double pace, and the • 
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wheel of fortune along with ’em, as our Mr. Stephen Guest 
said at the anniversary diimer (he hits these things off won- 
derfully, considering he ’s seen nothing of business). I don’t 
find fault with the change, as some people do. Trade, sir, 
opens a man’s eyes ; and if the population is to get thicker 
upon the ground, as it ’s doing, the world must use its wits at 
inventions of one sort or other. I know I ’ve done my share 
as an ordinary man of business. Somebody has said it ’s a 
fine thing to make two ears of corn grow where only one grew 
before 5 but, sir, it ’s a fine thing, too, to further the exchange 
of commodities, and bring the grains of corn to the moutns 
that are hungry. And that’s our line of business ; and I con- 
sider it as honourable a position as a man can hold, to be con- 
nected with it.” 

Tom knew that the affair his uncle had to speak of was not 
urgent; Mr. Deane was too shrewd and practical a man to 
allow either his reminiscences or his snuff to impede the prog- 
ress of trade. Indeed, for the last month or two, there had 
been hints thrown out to Tom which enabled him to guess 
that he was going to hear some proposition for his own benefit. 
With the beginning of the hist speech he liad stretched out his 
legs, thrust liis hands in his pockets, and prepared himself for 
some introductory diffuseness, tending to show that Mr. Deane 
had succeeded by his own merit, and that what he had to say to 
young men in general was, that if they did n’t succeed too, it 
was because of their own demerit. He was rather suriirised, 
then, when his uncle put a direct question to him. 

“ Let me see, — it ’s going on for seven years now since yon 
applied to me for a situation, eh, Tom ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; I ’m three-and-twcnty now,” said Tom. 

“ Ah, it ’s as well not to say that, though ; for you ’d pass 
for a good, deal older, and age tells well in business. I remcnv 
her your coming very well ; 1 remember I saw there was some 
pluck in you, and that was what made me give you encourage- 
ment. And I’m happy to say I was right; I’m not often 
deceived. I was naturally a little shy at pushing my nephew, 
but I ’in happy to say yoii ’ve done me credit, sir ; and if I ’d 
had a son o’ niy own, I shouldn’t have been sorry to see him 
like you.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his box and opened it again, repeating in 
a tone of some feeling, “No, I shouldn’t have been sorry to 
see him like you.” 

“ I ’m very glad I ’ve given you satisfaction, sir ; I ’ve done 
my best,” said Tom, in his proud, independent way. 
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“ Yes, Tom, you ’vo given me satisfaction. I don’t speak 
of your conduct as a son; tliough that weighs with me in 
my opinion of you. But what I have to do with, as a partner 
in our firm, is the qualities you ’ve shown as a man o’ busi- 
ness. Ours is a fine business, — a splendid concern, sir, — and 
there’s no reason why it shouldn’t go on growing; there's 
a growing capital, and growing outlets for it; but there’s 
another thing that ’s wanted for the prosperity of every con- 
cern, large or small, and that's men to conduct it, — men of 
the right habits ; none o’ your flashy follows, but such as aic 
to be depended on. Xow this is wliat hlr. Guest and I see 
clear enough. Three jcars ago we took Gell into the roneern; 
we gave him a share in the oil-mill. And why ? Why, be- 
cause Gell was a fellow whose services were worth a premium. 
•So it will always be, sir. Ho it was with me. And though 
Gell is pretty near ten years older than you, there are other 
points in your favour.” 

Tom was getting a little nervous as Mr. Deane went on 
speaking ; he was conscious of something he had in his mind 
to say, which might not be agx-eeable to his uncle, simply 
because it was a new suggestion rather than an acceptance of 
the proposition he foresaw. 

“ It .stands to reason.’" Mr. Deane went on, when he had fin- 
ished his new pinch, “ that yemr being niy nephew weighs in 
your favour; but I don’t deny that if you’d been no relation ot 
mine at all, your conduct in that affair of Pelley’s bank would 
have led Mr. Guest and myself to make some acknowledgment 
of the service you ’ve been to us ; and, backed by your general 
conduct and business ability, it has made us determine on giving 
you a share in the business, — a share which we shall be glad 
to increase as the years go on. We think that ’ll be better, on 
all grounds, than raising your salary. It ’ll give you more 
importance, and prepare you better for taking some of the 
anxiety off my shoulders by-and-by. I ’m equal to a good deal 
o’ work at present, thank God ; but I ’m getting older, — there’s 
no denying that. I told Mr. Guest I would open the subject 
to you ; and when you come back from this northern business, 
we can go into jiarticulars. This is a great stride for a young 
fellow of threc-and-twenty, but I ’ni bound to say you’ve 
deserved it.” 

‘‘ I ’m very grateful to Mr. Guest and you, sir ; of course I 
feel the most indebted to you, who first took me into the 
business, and have taken a good deal of pains with me 
since.” 
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Tom spoke with a slight tremor, and paused after he had 
said this. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Deane. “I don’t spare pains when I 
see they’ll be of any use. 1 gave myself some trouble with 
Gell, else he wouldn’t have been what he is.” 

“But there’s one thing I should like to mention to you, 
uncle. I’ve never spoken to you of it before. If you 
remember, at the time my fathci-’s property was sold, there 
was some thought of your firm buying the klill ; I know you 
thought it would be a very good investment, especially if 
steam wei-e applied.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. But Wakem outbid us; he’d 
made up his mind to that. He’s rather fond of carrying 
everything over other people’s heads.” 

“Perhaps it’s of no use my mentioning it at present,’’ Tom 
went on, “ but I wish you to know what I have in my mind 
about the Mill. I ’ve a strong feeling about it. It was my 
father’s dying wish that I should try and get it back again 
whenever I could ; it was iu his family for five generations. 
I promised my father ; and besides that, I 'm attached to the 
place. I shall never like any other so well. And if it should 
ever suit your views to buy it for the firm, I should have 
a better chance of fulfilling my father’s wish. I should n’t 
have liked to mention the thing to you, only you’ve been 
kind enough to say my services have been of some value. 
And I ’d give up a much greater chance in life for the sake of 
having the Mill again, — I mean having it in my own hands, 
and gradually working off the price.” 

Mr. Deane had li.stened attentively, and now looked thought- 
ful. 

“I see, I see,” he said, after a while ; “the thing would be 
IMSsible if there were any chance of Wakem’s parting with 
the property. But that I don’t see. He’s put that young 
Jetsome in the place ; and he had his reasons when he bought 
it, I ’ll be bound.” 

“He’s a loose fish, that young Jetsome,” said Tom. “He ’s 
taking to drinking, and they say he ’s letting the business go 
down. Luke told me about it, — our old miller. He says be 
sha’n’t staj' unless there ’s an alteration. I was thinking, if 
things went on in that way, Wakem might be more willing to 
part with the Mill. Luke says he ’s getting very sour about 
tlie way things are going on.’" 

“ Well, I ’ll turn it over, Tom. I must inquire into the 
matter, and go into it with Mr. Quest. But, you see, it’s 
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nitlier striking ont a new branch, and putting you to that 
instead ot keeping you where you are, which was Aihal 
we’d wanted.” 

“I should he able to manage more than the Mill when 
things were once set properly going, sir. I want to have 
plenty of work. There’s nothing else I care about niudi' 

There was something rather sad iii that speech from a 
youn,i man of tbree-and-twenty, even in Uncle Deane’s busi 
ness-loving ears. 

“ Pooh, pooh ! you'll be having a wife to care about one oi 
these days, if you get on at this pace in the world. But as to 
this Mill, we must n’t reckon on our chickens too early. IIov\- 
ever, I promise you to bear it in mind, and when you come 
back we ’ll talk of it again. I am going to dinner now. Come 
and breakfast with us to-morrow morning, and say good-bye to 
your mother and sister before you start.” 


CHAl’TER VI. 

ILLOSTRATTNO THE LAWS OF ATTRACTION. 

It is evident to you now that Maggie had arrived at » 
moment in her life which must be considered by all prndeni 
persons as a great opportunity for a young woman. Launched 
into the higher society of St. Ogg’s, with a striking person, 
which had the advantage of being quite unfamiliar to the 
majority of beholders, and with such moderate assistance of 
costume as you have seen foreshadowed in Lucy’s anxious col- 
loquy with aunt Pullet, Maggie was certainly at a new starting- 
point in life. At Lucy’s first evening party, young Tony 
fatigued his facial muscles more than usual in order that 
“ the dark-eyed girl there in the corner ” might see him m 
all the additional style conferred by his eye-glass ; and several 
young ladies went home intending to have short sleeves with 
•black lace, and to plait their hair in a broad coronet at the 
back of their liearl, — “ That cousin of Miss Deane’s looked so 
very well.” In fact, poor Maggie, with all her inward con 
seiousness of a painful past and her presentiment of a trouh 
lous future, was on the way to become an object of some envy, 
— a to])ic of disf'ussion in the newly established billiard-room, 
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and between fair friends who had no secrets from each othei 
on the subject of trimmings. The Miss Guests, who associ- 
ated chiefly on terms of condescension with the families of St. 
Ogg’s, and were the glass of fasliion there, took some excep- 
tion to Maggie’s manners. She had a way of not assenting at 
once to the observations current in good society, and of saying 
that she did n’t know whether those observations were triie or 
not, which gave her an air of gaucherie, and impeded the even 
flow of conversation ; but it is a fact capable of an amiable 
interpretation, that ladies are not the worst disposed towards 
a new acquaintance of their own sex because she has points of 
inferiority. And Maggie was so entirely without those pretty 
airs of coquetry which have the traditional reputation of driv- 
ing gentlemen to despair, that she won some feminine pitj- 
for being so ineffective in spite of her beauty. She had not 
had many advantages, poor thing! and it must be admitted 
there was no pretension about her ; her abruptness and un- 
evenness' of manner were jdainly the result of her secluded 
and lowly circumstances. It was only a wonder that there 
was no tinge of vulgarity about her, considering what the 
rest of poor Lucy’s relations were, — an allusion which always 
made the Miss Guests shudder a little. It was not agreeable 
to think of any connection by marriage with such people as 
the Gleggs and the I’ullets ; but it was of no use to contradict 
Stephen when once he had set his mind on anything, and cer- 
tainly there was no possible objection to Lucy in herself, — no 
one could help liking her. She would naturally desire that 
the Miss Guests should behave kindly to this cousin of whom 
she was so fond, and Stephen would make a great fuss if they 
were deficient in civility. Under these circumstances the in- 
vitations to Uark House were not wanting; and elsewhere, 
also. Miss Deane Avas too popular and too distingui.shed a 
member of society in St. Ogg’s for any attention toAvards her 
to be neglected. 

Thus Maggie was introduced for the first time to the yoAing 
lady’s life, and knew Avhat it Avas to get up in the nioniing 
without any imperative reason for doing one thing more than 
another. This iicav sense of leisure and unchecked enjoyment 
amidst the soft-breathing airs and garden-scents of advancing 
spring — amidst the new abundance of music, and lingering 
strolls in the sunshine, and the delicious dreaminess of glid- 
ing on the river — could hardly be without some intoxicating 
effect on her, after her years of privation ; and even in tlie first 
week Maggie began to be less haunted by her sad memories 
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and anticipations. Life was certainly very pleasant just now, 
it was becoming very pleasant to dress in tbe evening, and b. 
feel that she was one of the beautiful things of this spuiig 
time. And there were admiring eyes always awaiting he; 
now ; she was no longer an unheeded person, liable to be c lud, 
from whom attention was continually claimed, and on whom 
no one felt bound to confer any. It was pleasant, too, when 
Stephen and Lucy were gone out riding, to sit down at the 
piano alone, and tind that the old fitness between her fiiigers 
and the keys remained, and revived, like a sympathetic km. 
ship not to be worn out by separation ; to get the tunes she 
had heard the evening before, and repeat them again and again 
until .she had found out a way of producing them so as to 
make them a more pregnant, passionate language to her. The 
mere concord of octaves was a delight to Maggie, and she 
would often take up a book of studies rather than any melody, 
that she might taste more keenly by abstraction the nioie 
primitive sens.ation of intervals. Not that her enjoyment of 
music was of the kind that indicates a great specific talent; it 
was rather that her sensibility to the supremo excitement ot 
music was only one form of that iiassionate sensibility which 
belonged to her whole nature, and made her faults and virtues 
all merge in each other; made her alfections sometimes an 
impatient demand, but also prevented her vanity from taking 
the form of mere feminine cocpietry and device, and gave it 
the poetry of ambition. But you have known Maggie along 
while, and need to be told, not her characteristics, but liei 
history, which is a thing hardly to he predicted even from the 
completest knowledge of chai-acteristics. Nor the tragedy of 
our lives is not created entirely from within. “Chaiacter,'’ 
says hTovulis. in one of his questionable aphorisms, — “char- 
acter is destiny.” But not the whole of our destiny. Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, wras speculative and irresolute, and we 
have a great tragedy in consequence. But if his father had 
lived to a good old age, and his uncle had died an early death, 
we can conceive Hamlet’s having married Ophelia, and got 
through life with a reputation of sanity, notwithstanding 
many soliloquies, and some moody sarcasms towards the fau 
daughter of J’olonius, to say nothing of the frankest incivility 
to his father-in-law. 

Maggie’s destiny, then, is at present hidden, and we must 
wait for it to reveal itself like tlie course of an unmapped river; 
we only know that the river is full and rapid, and that for all 
rivers there is tlie same final home. Under the chnnn of her 
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new pleasures, Maggie herself was ceasing to think, with her 
eager preliguring imagination, of her future lot; and her 
anxiety about her first interview with Philip was losing its 
predominance ; perhaps, unconsciously to herself, she was not 
Sony that the intervieAV had been deterred. 

For Philip had not come the evening he was expected, and 
Mr. Stephen Guest brought word that he was gone to the coast, 
— probably, he thought, on a sketching expedition ; but it was 
not certain when he would return. It was just like Philip, 
to go off in that way without telling any one. It was not un- 
til the twelfth day that he returned, to find both Lucy’s notes 
awaiting him ; he had left before he knew of Maggie’s arrival. 

Perhaps one had need be nineteen again to be quite con- 
vinced of the feelings that were crowded lor Maggie into 
those twelve days ; of the length to which they were 
stretched foi her by the novelty of her experience in them, 
and the varj-ing attitudes of her mind. The eaily daj's of an 
acquaintance almost always have this importance for us, and 
fiU up a larger space in our memory than longer subsequent 
periods, which have been less filled with discovery and new 
impressions. There were not many hours in those ten days 
in which Mr. Stephen Guest was not seated by Lucy’s side, or 
standing near her at the piano, or accompanying lier on some 
outdoor excursion ; his attentions were clearly becoming more 
assiduous, and that was what every one had expected. Lucy 
was very happy, all the happier because Stephen’s society 
seemed to have become much more interesting and amusing 
since Maggie had been there. PLayful discussions — some- 
times serious ones — were going forward, in which both 
Stephen and Maggie revealed themselves, to the admiration 
of the gentle, unobtrusive Lucy ; and it more than once crossed 
her mind what a charming quartet they should have through 
life when Maggie married Philip. Is it an inexplicable thing 
that a girl should enjoy her lover’s society the more for the 
presence of a third person, and be without the slightest spasm 
of jealousy that the third person had the conversation habitu- 
ally directed to her ? Not when that girl is as tranquil-hearted 
as Lucy, thoroughly possessed with a belief that she knows 
the state of her companions’ affections, and not prone to the 
feelings which shake such a belief in the absence of positive 
evidence against it. Besides, it was Lucy by whom Stephen 
sat, to whom he gave his arm, to whom he appealed as the 
person sure to agree with him ; and every day there was the 
same tender politeness towards her, the same consciousnees of 
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her wants and care to supply them. Was there really the 
same ? It seemed to Lucy that there was more ; and it was 
no wonder that the real significance of the change escaped her. 
It was a subtle act of conscience in Stephen that even he him- 
self was not aware of. His personal attentions to Maggie 
were comparatively slight, and there had even sprang uj) an 
apparent distance between Ihem, timt jjrevented the renewal 
of that faint resemblance to gallantry into which he had fallen 
the first day in the boat. If Stephen came in when Lucy was 
out of the room, if Lucy left them together, tliey never spohe 
to each other ; Stephen, perhap.s, seemed to be examining hooks 
or music, and Maggie bent her head assiduously over her 
work. Each rvas oppressively conscious of the other's pres- 
ence, even to the finger-ends. Yet each looked and longeJ 
for the same tiling to happen the next day. Neither ol them 
had begun to reflect on the matter, or silently to ask, “To 
wliat does all this tend ? ” Slaggie onlj- felt that life was re- 
vealing something quite new to her ; and she was absorbed in 
the direct, immediate experience, w'ithout any energy left for 
taking account of it and reasoning about it. Stephen wilfully 
abstained from self-questioning, and would not admit to himself 
that he felt an influence which was to have any determining 
efi'ect on his conduct. And when Lucy came into the room 
again, they were once more niiconstrained ; Maggie could con- 
tradict Stephen, and laugh at him, 'and he could recommend to 
her consideration the example of that most charming heroine, 
Miss Sophia Western, who had a great “respect for the un- 
derstandings of men.” Maggie could look at Stephen, which, 
for some reason or other, she always avoided when they were 
alone; and he could even ask' her to play his accompaniment 
for him, since Lucy’s fingers were so busy with that hazaar- 
work, and lecture her on hurrying the tempo, which was ce^ 
tainly ^Maggie’s weak point. 

One day — it was the day of Philip’s return — Lucy had 
formed a sudden engagement to spend the evening with Mrs. 
Kenn, whose delicate state of health, threatening to become 
confii-med illness through an attack of bronchitis, obliged her 
to resign her functions at the coming bazaar into the hands of 
other ladies, of whom she wished Lucy to be one. The en- 
gagement had been formed in Stephen’s presence, and he had 
heard Lucy promise to dine early and call at six o’clock for 
Miss Torry, who brought Mrs. Ivenn’s request. 

“ Here is another of the moral results of this idiotic bazaar,” 
Stephen burst forth, as soon as Miss Torry had left the room, 
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— “taking yoimg ladies from the duties of the domestic 
hearth into scenes of dissipation among urn-rugs and em- 
broidered reticules I I should like to know what is the 
proper function of women, it it is not to make reasons for 
husbands to stay at home, and still stronger reasons for 
bachelors to go out. If this goes on mucli longer, the bonds 
of society will he dissolved.” 

“ Well, it will not go on much longer,” said Lucy, laughing, 
‘for the bazaar is to take place on Monday week.” 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” said Stephen. “ Kenn himself said the 
other day that he did n’t like this plan of making vanity do 
the work of charity ; but just as the British public is not rea- 
sonable enough to bear direct taxation, so St. Ogg’s has not 
got force of motive enough to build and endow schools without 
calling in the force of folly.” 

“ Did he say so ? ” said little Lucy, her hazel eyes opening 
wide with anxiety. “ I never heard him say anything of that 
kind ; I thought he approved of what we were doing,” 

“I’m sure he approves you,” said Stephen, smiling at her 
affectionately; “your conduct in going out to-night looks 
vicious, I own, but I know there is benevolence at the bottom 
of it.” 

“ Oh, you think too well of me,” said Lucy, shaking her head, 
with a pretty blush, and there the subject ended. But it was 
tacitly understood that Stephen would not come in the evening ; 
and on the strength of that tacit understanding, he made his 
morning visit the longer, not saying good-bye until after four. 

Maggie was seated in the drawing-room, alone, shortly after 
dinner, with Minny on her lap, having left her uncle to his 
wine and his nap, and her mother to the compromise between 
knitting and nodding, which, when there was no company, she 
always carried on in the dining-room till tea-time. Maggie 
was stooping to caress the tiny silken pet, and comforting him 
for his mistress’s absence, when tlie sound of a footstep on the 
gravel made her look iip, and she saw Mr. Stephen Guest 
walking up the garden, as if he had come straight from the 
river. It was very unusuiil to see him so soon after dinner ! 
He often complained that their dinner-hour was late at I’ark 
House, nevertheless, there he was, in his black dress; he 
had evidently been home, and must have come again by the 
river. Maggie felt her cheeks glowing and her heart beating ; 
it was natural she should be nervous, for she was not accus- 
tomed to receive visitors alone. Ho had seen her look up 
through the open window» ^and raised his hat as he walked 
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towards it, to enter tliut way instead of by the door. Ha 
blushed too, and certainly looked as foolish as a young man 
of some w'it and self-possession can be expected to look, as Le 
walked in with a roll of music m his hand, and said, with m 
air of hesitating improvisation, — 

“ You are surprised to see me again, Miss Tulliver ; I ought 
to apologise for coming upon you by surprise, but I wanted to 
come into the town, and 1 got our man to row me ; so I thought 
I would bring these things from the ‘Maid of Artois’ for jour 
cousin ; I forgot them this morning. Will you give them to 
her?” 

“ Yes,” said Maggie, who had risen confusedly with Minny 
in her arms, and now, not quite knowing what else to do, sat 
down again. 

Stephen laid down his hat, wdth the music, which rolled 
on the floor, and sat down in the chair close by her. He had 
never done so before, and both he and Maggie were quite 
aware that it was an entirely new position. 

'• Well, you pampered minion ! ” said Stephen, leaning to pull 
the long curly ears that drooped over Maggie’s arm. It was 
not a suggestive remark, and as the speaker did not follow it 
up by further development, it naturally left the conversation 
at a stand-still. It seemed to Stephen like some action in a 
dream that he was obliged to do, and wonder at himself all 
the while, — to go on .‘Stroking hlinny’s head, i'et it was very 
pleasant ; be only wished he dared look at Maggie, and that 
she would look at him, — let him have one long look into those 
deep, strange eyes of hers, and tlien he would be satisfied and 
quite reasonable after that. He thought it was becoming a 
sort of monomania with him, to want that long look from 
Maggie ; and he was racking his invention continuE^y to find 
out some means by which he could have it without its appear- 
ing singular and entailing subsequent embaivassmeut. As 
for Maggie, she bad no distinct thought, only the sense of a 
presc'nce like that of a closely hovering broad-winged bird in 
the darkness, for she was unable to look up, and saw nothing 
but Minny’s black wavy oo<at. 

But this must end some time, perhaps it ended very soon, 
and only seemeil long, as a minute’s dream does. Stephen at 
last sat upright sideways in his chair, leaning one hand and 
arm over the back and looking at Maggie. "WTiat should be 
say? 

“ We shall have a splendid sunset. I think ; sha’n’t j'ou gf 
out and see it ? ” 
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“ I don’t know,’’ said Maggie. Then, courageously raising 
her eyes and looking out of the window, “ if I m not playing 
oribbage with my uncle.” 

A pause ; during wliich Minny is .stroked again, but has suf- 
ficient insight not to be gratetul for it, to growl rather. 

“ Do you like sitting alone ? ” 

A rather arch look came over Maggie’s face, and, just glanc- 
ing at Stephen, she said, “Would it be quit^ civil to say 
‘ yes ’ ? ” 

“ It was rather a dangerous question for an intruder to 
ask,” said Stephen, delighted with that glance, and getting 
determined to stay lor another. “But you will have more 
than half an hour to yourself after I am gone,” he added, 
taking out his watch. “ I know Mr. Deane never comes in 
till half-past seven.” 

Another pause, during which Maggie looked steadily out 
of the window, till by a great effort she moved her head to 
look down at Minny’s back again, and said, — 

“ I wish Lucy had not been obliged to go out. We lose our 
music.” 

“We shall have a new voice to-morrow night,” said Stejjhen. 
“Will you tell your cousin that our friend Philip Wakem is 
come back ? I saw him as I went home.” 

Maggie gave a little start, — it seemed hardly more than a 
vibration that passed from head to foot in an instant. But 
the new images summoned by Philip’s name dispersed half 
the oppressive sjjell she had been under. She rose from her 
chair with a sudden resolution, and laying Minny on his 
cushion, went to reach Lucy’s large work-basket from its 
corner. Stephen was vexed and disappointed; he thought 
perhaps Maggie didn’t like the name of Wakem to be men- 
tioned to her in that abrupt way, for he now recalled what 
Lucy had told him of the family quarrel. It was or no use 
to stay any longer. Maggie was seating herself at the table 
with her work, and looking chill and proud; and he — he 
looked like a simpleton for having come. A gratuitous, en- 
tirely superfluous visit of that sort was sure to make a man disa- 
greeable and ridiculous. < )f course it was palpable to Maggie’s 
thinking, that he had dined hastily in his own room for 
the sake of setting off again and finding her alone. 

A boyish state of mind for an acconqdished young gentle- 
man of five-and-twenty, not rvithout legal knowledge ! But a 
reference to history, perhaps, may make it not incredible. 

At this moment Maggie’s ball of knitting-wool rolled along 
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the grornd, and she started up to reach it. Stephen rose toe 
ajid pirking up the ball, met her with a vexed, complaining 
look that gave his eyes quite a new expression to Maggie, 
whose own eyes met them as he presented the ball to her, 

“Good-bye,” said Stephen, in a tone that had the same 
beseeching discontent as his eyes. He dared not put out 
his hand ; he thrust both hands into his tail-pockets as he 
spoke. Maggie thought she had perhaps been rutle. 

“ Won’t you stay ? ” she said timidly, not looking away, for 
that would have seemed rude again. 

“ No, thank you,” said Stephen, looking still into the halt- 
unwilling, half-fascinated eyes, as a thirsty man looks towaids 
the track of the distant brook. “ The boat is waiting for me. 
You ’ll tell your cousin ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That I brought the music, I mean ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that Philip is come back ? ” 

“ Yes.” (Maggie did not notice Pliilip’s name this time.) 

“ Won’t you come out a little way into the garden ? V said 
Stephen, in a still gentler tone ; but the next moment he was 
vexed that she did not say “No,” for slie moved away now 
towards the open window, and he was obliged to take his hat 
and walk by lier side. But he thought of something to make 
him amends. 

“ Do take my arm,” he said, in a low tone, as if it were a 
secret. 

There is something strangely winning to most women in 
that otfer of the firm arm ; tW heljr is not wanted physically 
at that moment, but the sense of help, the jjresence of strength 
that is outside them and yet theirs, meets a continual want of 
the imagination. Eitlier on that ground or some other, Maggie 
took the arm. And they walked together round the grass-plot 
and under the drooping green of the laburnums, in the same 
dun, dreamy state as they had been in a quarter of an hour 
before ; only that Stephen had had the look he longed for, 
without yet perceiving in himself the symptoms of returning 
reasonableness, and Maggie had darting thoughts across the 
dimness, — how came he to be there ? Why had she come 
out ? Not a word was spoken. If it had been, each would 
have been less intensely conscious of the other. 

“ Take care of this step,” said Stephen at last. 

“ Oh, I will go in now,” said Maggie, feeling that the step 
hud come like a rescue. “Good evening.” 
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In an instant she had withdrawn her arm, and was running 
back to the house. She did not reflect that this sudden action 
would only add to the embarrassing recollections of the last 
half-hour. She had no thought left for that. She only threw 
herself into the low arm-chair, and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Philip, Pliili]!, I wish we were together again — so 
quietly — in the lied Deeps.” 

Stephen looked after her a moment, then went on to the 
boat, and was soon landed at the ■wharf. He spent the even- 
ing in the billiai-d-room, smoking one cigar after another, and 
losing “lives ” at pool. Eut he would not leave off. He was 
determined not to think, — not to admit any more distinct 
remembrance than ■was urged upon him by the j)erpetual pres- 
ence of Maggie. Ho was looking at her, and she was on his 
arm. 

But there came the necessity of walking home in the cool 
starlight, and with it the necessity of cursing his own folly, 
and bitterly determining that he would never trust himself 
alone with Maggie again. It was all madness ; he was in 
love, thoroughly attached to Lucy, and engaged, — engaged 
as strongly as an honourable man need be. He wished he 
had never seen this Maggie TuUiver, to be thrown into a fever 
by her in this way ; she would make a sweet, strange, trou- 
blesome, adorable wife to some man or other, but he would 
never have chosen her himself. Did she feel as he did ? 
He hoped she did — not. He ought not to have pne. He 
would master himself in future. He would make himself dis- 
agreeable to her, quarrel with her perhaps. Quarrel with 
her ? Was it possible to quarrel with a creature who had 
such eyes, — defjdng and deprecating, contradicting and cling- 
ing, imperious and beseeching, — full of delicious opposites ? 
To see such a creature subdued by love for one would be a 
lot worth having — to another man. 

There was a muttered exclamation which ended this in^ward 
soliloquy, as Stephen threw away the end of his last cigar, 
and thrusting his hands into his pockets, stalked along at a 
quieter pace through the shrubbery. It was not of a 
benedictory kind. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PHILIP BE-ENTEBS. 

The next morning was very wet, — the sort of morning ou 
which male neighbours who have no imperative occupation 
at home are likely to pay their fair friends an illimitable visit. 
The rain, which has been endurable enough for the walk oi 
ride one way, is sure to become so heavy, and at the same 
time so certain to clear up by-and-by, that nothing but an 
open quarrel can abbreviate the visit ; latent detestation will 
not do at all. And if people happen to be lovers, what can 
be so delightful, in England, as a rainy morning ? Engliali 
sunshine is dubious; bonnets are never quite secure; and if 
you ait do%vn ou the grass, it may lead to catarrhs. But the 
rain is to be depended ou. You gallop through it in a mack- 
intosh, and presently find yourself in the seat you like lest, 
— a little above or a little below the one on which your god- 
dess sits (it is the same thing to the metaphysical mind, anil 
that is the reason Avhy women ai'e at once worshipped and 
looked down upon), with a .satisfactory confidence that there 
will be no lady-callers. 

“Stephen will come earlier this morning, I know,” said 
Lucy ; “he always does when it’s rainy.” 

Maggie made no answer. She was angry with Stephen; 
she began to think she should dislike him ; and if it had not 
been for the rain, she would have gone to her aunt Clegg’s 
this morning, and so have avoided him altogether. As it was, 
she must find some reason for remaining out of the room with 
her mother. 

But Stephen did not come earlier, and there Avas another 
visitor — a nearer neighbour — who preceded him. When 
Philip entered the room, he was going merely to bow to 
Maggie, feeling that their acquaintance was a secret which 
he was bound not to betray ; but when she advanced towards ^ 
him and pAit out her hand, he guessed at once that Lucy hadj 
been taken into her confidence. It was a moment of some! 
agitation to both, though Philip had spent many hours in 
preparing for it ; but like all persons who have passed through 
life with little expectation of sympathy, he seldom lost bis 
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self-control, and shrank with the most sensitive pride from 
any noticeable betrayal of emotion. A little extra paleness, 
a little tension of the nostril when he spoke, and the voice 
pitched in rather a higher key, that to strangers would seem 
expressive of cold indifference, were all the signs Philip 
usually gave of an inward drama that was not without its 
fierceness. But Maggie, who had little more power of con- 
cealing the impressions made upon her than if she had been 
constructed of musical strings, felt her eyes getting large! 
with tears as they took each other’s hands in silence. They 
were not painful tears; they had rather something of the 
same origin as the tears women and cliiklron shed when they 
have found some protection to cling to and look back on the 
threatened danger. For Philip, who a little while ago was 
associated continually in Maggie’s mind with the sense that 
Tom might reproach her with some justice, had now, in this 
short space, become a sort of outward conscience to her, that 
she might fly to for rescue and strength. Her tranquil, tender 
affection for Philip, with its root deep down in her childhood, 
and its memories of long quiet talk confirming by di.stinct suc- 
cessive impressions the first instinctive bias, — the fact that 
in him the appeal was more strongly to her pity and womanly 
devotedness than to her vanity or other egoistic excitability 
of her nature, — seemed now to make a sort of sacred place, a 
sanctuaiy where she could find refuge from an alluring influ- 
ence which the best part of herself must resist ; which must 
bring horrible tumult within, wretchedness without. This 
new sense of her relation to Philip nullified the anxious 
scruples she would otherwise have felt, lest she should over- 
step the limit of intercourse with him that Tom would sanc- 
tion ; and she put out her hand to him, and felt the tears in 
her eyes without any consciousness of an inward check. The 
scene was just what Lucy expected, and her kind heart 
delighted in bringing Philip and Maggie together again; 
though, even with all her regard for Philip, she could not 
resist the imi^ression that her cousin Tom had some excuse 
for feeling shocked at the physical incongruity between the 
two, — a prosaic person like cousin Tom, who did n’t like 
poetry and fairy tales. But she began to speak as soon as 
possible, to set them at ease. 

“ This was very good and virtuous of you,” she said, in her 
..pretty treble, like the low conversational notes of little birds, 

*■ <to corns so soon after your arrival. And as it is, I think I 
pardon you for running away in an inopport.'.ue manner, 
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and giving your friends no notice. Come and sit down here,” 
she went on, placing the chair that would suit him best, “ and 
you shall find yourself treated mercifully.” 

“You will never govern well. Miss Deane,” said Philip, as 
he seated himself, “ because no one will ever believe in your 
severity. People will always encourage themselves in misde- 
meanours by the certainty that you will be indulgent.” 

Lucy gave some playful contradiction, but Philip did not 
hear what it was, for he had naturally turned towards Maggie, 
and she was looking at him with that open, affectionate 
scrutiny "which we give to a friend from w'hom we have been 
long separated. Wh<at a moment their parting had been! 
And Philip felt as if he were only in the morrow ot it. He 
felt this so keenly, — with such intense, detailed remembrance, 
with such passionate revival of all that had been said and 
looked in their last conversation, — that with that jealousy 
and distrust which in diffident natures is almost inevitably 
linked with a strong feeling, he thought he read in Maggie’s 
glance and manner the evidence of a change. The very fact 
that he feared and half expected it would be sure to make 
this thought rush in, in the absence of positive proof to the 
contrary. 

“I am having a great holiday, am I not?” said Maggie. 
“ Lucy is like a fairy godmother ; she has turned me from a 
drudge into a princess in no time. I do nothing but indulge 
myself all day long, and she always finds out what I want 
before I know it myself.” 

“ T am sure she is the happier for having you, then,” said 
Philip. “ You must be better than a whole menagerie of pets 
to her. And you look well. You are benefiting by the 
change.” 

Artificial conversation of this sort went on a little "while, 
till Lucy, determined to put an end to it, exclaimed, with a 
good imitation of annoyance, that she had forgotten some- 
thing, and was quickly out of the room. 

In a moment Maggie and Philip leaned forward, and the 
hands were clasped again, with a look of sad contentment, 
like that of friends who meet in the memory of recent sorrow. 

“I told my brother I wished to see you, Philip; I asked 
him to release me from my promise, and he consented.” 

Maggie, in her impulsiveness, wanted Philip to know at 
once the position they must hold towards each other ; but she 
checked herself. The things that had happened since he had 
spoken of his love for her were so painfid that she shranl 
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from being the first to allude to them. It seemed almost like 
an injury towards Philip even to mention her brother, — her 
brother, who had insulted him. But he was thinking too 
entirely of her to be sensitive on any other point at that 
moment. 

“ Then we can at least be friends, Maggie ? There is noth 
ing to hinder that now ? ” 

“Will not your father object?” said Maggie, withdi’awing 
her hand. 

“I should not give you up on any ground but your own 
wish, Maggie,” said Philip, colouring. “ There are points on 
which I should always resist my father, as I used to tell you. 
That is one.” 

“ Then there is nothing to hinder our being friends, Philip, — 
seeing each other and talking to each other while I am here ; 
I shall soon go away again. I mean to go very soon, to a new 
situation.” 

“ Is that inevitable, Maggie ? ” 

“ Yes ; I must not stay here long. It would unfit me for 
the life I must begin again at last. 1 can’t live in dependence, 
— I can’t live with my brother, though he is very good to me. 
He would like to provide for me j but that would be intoler- 
able to me.” 

Philip was silent a few moments, and then said, in that 
high, feeble voice which with him indicated the resolute sup- 
pression of emotion, — 

“ Is there no other alternative, Maggie ? Is that life, away 
from those who love you, the only one you will allow yourself 
to. look forward to ? ” 

“Yes, Philip,” she said, looking at him pleadingly, as if she 
entreated him to believe that she was eomjjelled to this eourse. 
“At least, as things are ; I don’t know what may be in years to 
come. But I begin to tliink there can never come much hap- 
piness to me from loving ; I have always had so much pain 
mingled with it. I wish I could make myself a world outside 
it, as men do.” 

“Now you are returning to your old thought in a new form, 
Maggie, — the thought I used to combat,” said Philip, with a 
slight tinge of bitterness. “ You want to find out a mode of 
renunciation that ■will be an escape from pain. I tell you 
again, there is no sueh escape possible except by perverting or 
mutilating one’s nature. What ■would become of me, if I 
tried to escape from pain ? Scorn and cynicism would be my 
only opium ; unless I could fall into some kind of conceited 
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madness, and fancy myself a favourite of Heaven because » 
am not a favourite with men.” 

The bitterness had taken on some impetuosity as Philip 
went on speaking; the words were evidently an outlet for some 
immediate feeling of his own, as well as an answer to Maggie. 
There was a pain pressing on him at that moment. He shrank 
with proud delicacy from the faintest allusion to the words of 
love, of plighted love that had passed between them. It 
would have seemed to him like reminding Maggie of a promise ; 
it would have had for him something of the baseness of com- 
pulsion. He could not dwell on the fact that he himself had 
not changed ; for that too would have had the air of an appeal 
His love for Maggie was stamped, even more than the rest of 
his experience, with the exaggerated sense that he was an 
exception, — that she, that every one, saw him in the light of 
an exception. 

But Maggie was conscience-stricken. 

“ Yes, Philip,” she said, ^vith her childish contrition when 
he used to chide her, "you are right, I know. I do alwajs 
think too much of my own feelings, and not enough of 
others’, — not enough of yours. I had need have you always 
to find fault with me and teach me; so many things have come 
true that you used to ’•<■11 me.” 

Maggie was resting her elbow on the table, leaning her head 
on her hand and looking at Philij) with half-penitent depend- 
ent affection, as she said this ; while he was returning her 
gaze with an expression that, to her consciousness, gradually 
became less vague, — became charged with a specific recollec- 
tion. Had his mind flown back to something that she now 
remembered, — something about a lover of Lucy's ? It was 
a thought that made her shudder ; it gave new definiteness to 
her present position, and to the tendency of what had hap- 
pened the evening before. She moved her arm from the table, 
urged to change her position by that positive physical oppres- 
sion at the heart that sometimes accompanies a sudden mental 
pang. 

“ What is the matter, Maggie ? Has something happened ? ” 
Philip said, in inexymessible anxiety, his imagination being 
only too ready to weave everything that was fatal to them 
both. 

" JTo, nothing,” said Maggie, rousing her latent will. Philip 
must not have that odious thought in his mind; she would 
banish it from her own. "Nothing,” she repeated, “except 
in my own mind. You used to say I should feel the effect 
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of my starved life, as you called it ; and I do. I am too eager 
in my enjoyment of music and all luxuries, now they are 
come to me.” 

She took up her work and occupied herself resolutely, while 
Philip watched her, really in doubt whether she had anything 
more than this general allusion in her mind. It was quite in 
Maggie’s eh.iraeter to be agitated by vague self-reproach. But 
soon there came a violent well-known ring at the door-hell 
resounding through the house. 

"Oh, what a startling announcement!” said Maggie, quite 
mistress of herself, though not without some inward flutter, 
"I wonder where Lucy is.” 

Lucy had not been deaf to the signal, and after an interval 
long enough for a few solicitous but not hurried inquiries, she 
herself ushered Stephen in. 

“ Well, old fellow,” he said, going straight up to Philip and 
shaking him heartily by the hand, bowing to Maggie in jjass- 
ing, “ it ’s glorious to have you back again ; only I wish you ’d 
conduct yourself a little loss like a sparrow with a residence 
on the house-top, and not go in and out constantly without 
letting the servants know. Tliis is about the twentieth time 
I ’ve had to scamper up those countle&.s stairs to that painting- 
room of yours, all to no purpose, because yoiu- people thought 
you were at home. Such incidents embitter friendship.” 

“ I ’ve so few visitors, it seems hardly worth while to leave 
notice of my exit and entrances,” said Philip, feeling rather 
oppressed just then by Stephen’s bright strong presence and 
strong voice. 

“ Are you quite well this morning, Miss Tulliver ? ” said 
Stephen, turning to JIaggie with stiff politeness, and putting 
out his hand with the air of fuliilling a social duty. 

Maggie gave the tips of her fingers, and said, “ Quite well, 
thank you,” in a tone of proud indifference. Philip’s eyes 
were watching them keenly; but Lucy was used to seeing 
variations in their manner to each other, and only thought 
with regret that there was some natural antipathy which every 
now and then surmounted their mutual good-will. “ Maggie 
is not the sort of woman Stephen admires, and she is irritated 
by something in him which she interprets as conceit,” was the 
silent observation that accounted for everything to guileless 
Lucy. Stephen and Maggie had no sooner completed this 
studied greeting than each felt hurt by the other’s coldness. 
And Stephen, while rattling on in questions to Philip about 
his recent sketching expedit-on. was thinking all the more 
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about Maggie because he was not drawing her into the convex 
sation as he had invariably done before. “ Maggie and Philip 
are not looking happy,” thought Lucy ; “ this hrst interview 
has been saddening to them.” 

“ I think we people who have not been galloping,” she said 
to Stephen, “ are all a little damped by the rain. Let us have 
some music. We ought to take advantage of having Philip 
and you together. Give us the duet in ‘ M asaniello ; ’ Maggie 
has not heard that, and I know it will suit her.” 

“ Come, then.” said Stephen, going towards the piano, and 
giving a foretaste of the tune in his deep “brum-brum,” very 
pleasant to hear. 

“ You, please, Philip, — you play the accompaniment,” said 
Lucy, “ and then I can go on with my w'ork. You will like to 
play, shaVt you ? ” she added, with a pretty, inquiring look, 
anxious, as usual, lest she should have proposed what was not 
pleasant to another ; but with yearnings towards her unfin- 
ished embroideiy. 

Philip had brightened at the proposition, for there is no 
feeling, perhaps, except the extremes of fear and grief, that 
does not find relief in music, — that does nut make a man 
sing or play the better ; and Philip had an abundance of pent- 
up feeling at this moment, as complex as any trio or quaitet 
that was ever meant to express love and jealousy and resig- 
nation and fierce suspicion, all at the same time. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, seating himself at the piano, “it is 
a way of eking out one 's imperfect life and being three 
people at once, — to sing and make the piano sing, and hear 
them both all the while, — or else to sing and paint.” 

“Ah, there you are an enviable fellow. I can do nothing 
with my hands,” said ytepheii. “That has generally been 
observed in men of great administrative capacity, I believe,— 
a tendency to predominance of the reflective powers in me! 
Haven’t you observed that. Miss Tulliver?” 

Stephen had fallen by mistake into his habit of playful 
appeal to Maggie, and she could not repress the answering 
flush and epigram. 

“I have observed a tendency to predominance,” she said, 
smiling; and Philip at that moment devoutly hoped that 
she found the tendency disagreeable. 

“ Come, come,” said Lucy ; “ music, music ! We will discuss 
each other’s qualities another time.” 

Maggie always tried in vain to go on with her work when 
music began. She tried harder than ever to-day; for the 
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js-ought that Stephen knew how much she cared for his 
singing was one that no longer roused a merely playful 
resistance; and she knew, too, that it was his habit always 
to stand so that he could look at her. But it was of no 
use; she soon threw her work down, and aU her intentions 
were lost in the vague state of emotion produced by the 
inspiring duet, — emotion that seemed to make her at once 
strong and wealc; strong for all enjoyment, weak for all 
resistance. When the strain passed into the minor, she 
half started from her seat with the sudden thrill of that 
change. Poor Maggie ! She looked very beautiful when 
her soul was being played on in this way by the inexorable 
power of sound. You might have seen the slightest percep- 
tible quivering through her whole frame as she leaned a 
little fonvaj-d, clasping her hands as if to steady herself; 
while her eyes dilated and brightened into that wide-open, 
childish expression of wondering delight which always came 
back in her happiest moments. Lucy, who at other times 
had always been at the piano when Maggie was looking 
in this way, could not resist the impulse to steal up to her 
and kiss her. Philip, too, caught a glimpse of her now and 
then round the ojien book on the desk, and felt that ho 
had never before seen her under so strong an influence. 

“More, more ! ” siiid Lucy, when the duet had been encored. 
“Something spirited again. Maggie always says she likes a 
great imsh of sound.” 

“ It must' be ‘ Let us take the road,’ then,” said Stephen, 
— “so suitable for a wet morning. But are you prepared to 
abandon the most sacred duties of life, and come and sing 
with us ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Lucy, laughing. “ If you will look out the 
' Beggar’s Opera ’ from the large canterbury. It has a dingy 
cover.” 

“That is a great clue, considering there are about a score 
covers here of rival dinginess,” said Stephen, drawing out 
the canterbury. 

“ Oh, play something the while, Philip,” said Lucy, noticing 
that his fingers were wandering over the kej's. “What is 
that you are falling into ? — something delicious that I don’t 
know.” 

“Don’t you know that?” said Philip, bringing out the 
tune more definitely. “ It ’a from the ‘ Somnambula ’ — 
‘ Ah ! perchfe non posso odiarti.’ I don’t know the opera, but 
it appears the tenor is telling the heroine that he shall always 
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love her though she may forsake him. You Ve heard 'fens 
sing it to the English words, ‘I love thee still.’ ” 

It WM not quite unintentionally that Philip had wandered 
into song, which might be an indirect expression to 
Maggie of what he could not prevail on himself to say to 
her directly. Her ears had been open to what he was say- 
ing, and when he began to sing, she understood the plaintive 
passion of the mimic. That pleading tenor had no very fine 
qualities as a voice, but it was not quite new to her; it had 
sung to her by snatches, in a subdued way, among the grassy 
walks and hollows, and underneath the leaning ash-tree in the 
Eed Deeps. There seemed to be some reproach in the words ; 
did Philip mean that ? She wished she had assured him more 
distinctly in their conversation that she desired not to renew 
the hope of love between them, only because it clashed with 
her inevitable circumstances. She was touched, not thrilled 
by the song; it suggested distinct memories and thonghte ^ 
and brought quiet regret in the place of excitement. 

"That’s the way with you tenors,” said Stephen, who was 
waiting with music in his hand while Philip finished the song. 
“You demoralise the fair sex by warbling your sentimental 
love and constancy under all sorts of vile treatment. Nothing 
short of having your heads served up in a dish like that me- 
diseval tenor or troubadour, would prevent you from expressing 
your entire resignation. I must administer an antidote, while 
Miss Deane prepares to tear herself away from her bobbins.” 

Stephen rolled out, with saucy energy, — 

“ Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die becaoae a woman ’b fair t " 

wd seemed to make all the air in the room alive with a new 
influence. Lucy, always proud of what Stephen did, went 
towards the piano with laughing, admiring looks at him ; and 
Maggie, in spite of her resistance to the spirit of the song 
Md to the singer, was taken hold of and shaken by the invis- 
ible influence, — was borne along by a wave too strong for her. 

But, angrily resolved not to betray herself, she seized her 
work, and went on making false stitches and pricking her 
fingers with much perseverance, not looking up or taking 
notice of what was going forward, until all the three voices 
united in “ Let us take the road.” 

I am afraid there would have been a subtle, stealing grati- 
fication in her mind if she had known how entirely this saucy, 
defiant Stephen was occupied wHh her ; how he was passing 
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rapidly from a determination to treat her with ostentatious in> 
dinerence to an irritating desire for some sign of inclination 
from her, — some interchange of subdued word or look with 
her. It was not long before he found an opportunity, when 
they had passed to the music of “ The Tempest.” Maggie, 
feeling the need of a footstool, was walking across the room 
to get one, when Stephen, who was not singing just then, and 
was conscious of all her movements, guessed her want, and 
flew to anticipate her, lifting the footstool with an entreating 
look at her, which made it impossible not to return a glance of 
gratitude. And then, to have the footstool placed carefully by 
a too self-confident personage, — not any self-confident person- 
age, but one in particular, who suddenly looks humble and 
anxious, and lingers, bending stiU, to ask if there is not some 
draught in that position between the window and the fireplace, 
and if he may not be allowed to move the work-table for her, — 
these things will summon a little of the too ready, traitorous 
tenderness into a woman’s eyes, compelled as she is in her 
girlish time to learn her life-lessons in very trivial language. 
And to Maggie such things had not been every-day incidents, 
but were a new element in her life, and found her keen ap- 
petite for homage quite fresh. That tone of gentle solicitude 
obliged her to look at the face tliat w^as bent towards her, and 
to say, “No, thank you;” and nothing could prevent that 
mutual glance from being delicious to both, as it had been the 
evening before. 

It was but an ordinary act of politeness in Stephen ; it had 
hardly taken two minutes ; and Lucy, who was singing, scarcely 
noticed it. But to Philip’s mind, filled already with a vague 
anxiety that was likely to find a definite ground for itsdi in 
any trivial inciilent, this sudden eagerness in Stephen, and the 
change in Maggie’s face, which was plainly reflecting a beam 
from his, seemed so strong a contrast with the previous over- 
wrought signs of indifference, as to be charged with painful 
meaning. Stephen’s voice, pouring in again, jarred upon his 
nervous susceptibility as il it had been the clang of sheet-iron, 
and he felt inclined to make the piano shriek in utter discord. 
He had really seen no communicable ground for suspecting 
any unusual feeling between Stephen and Maggie; his own 
reason told him so, and he wanted to go home at once that he 
might reflect coolly on these false images, till he had convinced 
himself of their nullity. But then, again, he wanted to stay as 
long as Stephen stayed, — always to be present when Stephen 
was present with Maggie. It seemed to poor Philip so natural. 
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nay, inevitable, that any man who was near Maggie should fall 
in love with her ! There was no promise of happiness for hei 
if she were beguiled into loving Htexihen Guest; and tlij,s 
thought emboldened Philip to view his own love for hei in 
the light of a less unequal offering. He was beginning to play 
very falsely under this deafening inward tumult, and Lw‘”\ 
was looking at him in astonishment, when Mrs. Tulliver’s eii 
trance to summon them to lunch came as an excuse for ab 
mptly breaking off the niusic. 

“ Ah, Mr. Philip ! ” said Mr. Deane, when they entered tlie 
dining-room, “ I ’ve not seen you for a long while. Your 
father’s not at home, I think, is he ? I went after him to the 
office the other day, and they said ho was out of town.” 

“ He ’s been to Mudport on business for several days,” said 
Philip ; “ but he ’s come back now.” 

“ As fond of his farming hobby as ever, eh ? ” 

“ I believe so,” said Philip, rather wondering at this sudden 
interest in his father’s pursuits. 

“Ah!” .said Mr. Deane, “he’s got some land in his oun 
hands on this side the river as well as the other, I think ? ” 

“ Yes, he has.” 

“ Ah ! " continued Mr, Deane, as he dispensed the pigeon- 

E ie, “he must find farming a heavy item, — an expensive 
obby. 1 never had a hob% myself, never would give in 
to that. And the worst of all hobbies are those that people 
think they can get money at. They shoot their money down 
like corn out of a sack then.” 

Lucy felt a little nervous under her father’s apparently 
gratuitous criticism of Mr. Wakom’s expenditure. But it 
ceased there, and Mr. Deane became unusually silent and 
meditative during his luncheon. Lucy, accustomed to watcli 
all indications in her father, and having reasons, which had 
recently become strong, for an extra interest in what referred 
to the Wakems, felt an unusual curiosity to know what had 
prompted her father’s questions. His subsequent silence made 
her suspect there had been some special reason for them in Ms 
mind. 

With this idea in her head, she resorted to her usual plan 
when she wanted to tell or ask her father anything particiuar . 
she found a reason for her aunt Tulliver to leave the dining- 
room after dinner, and seated herself on a small stool at her 
father’s knee. Mr. Deane, under those circumstances, con- 
sidered that he tasted some of the most agreeable moments 
his merits had purchased him in life, notwithstanding that 
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Lucy, disliking to have her hair powdered with snuff, usnalh 
began by mastering his snuff-box on such occasions. 

“ You don’t want to go to sleep yet. papa, do you ? ” she 
said, as she brought up her stool and opened the large fingers 
that clutched the snuff-box. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Deane, glancing at the reward of merit 
in the decanter. “But what do you want ? ” he added, pinch- 
ing the dimpled chin fondly, — “to coax some more sovereignE 
out of my pocket for your bazaar ? Eh ? ” 

“ No, I have no base motives at all to-day. I only want fc: 
talk, not to beg. I w^ant to know what made you ask Philip 
Wakem about his father’s farming to-day, papa? It seemed 
rather odd, because you never hardly say anything to him 
about his fkther ; and why should you care about Mr. Wakem’s 
losing money by his hobby ? ” 

“ Something to do with business,” said Mr. Deane, waviug 
his hands, as if to repel intrusion into that mystery. 

“ But, pai)a, you always say Mr. AV^akem has brought Philij) 
up like a girl ; how came you to think you should get any 
business knowledge out of him ? Those abrupt questions 
sounded rather oddly. Philip thought them queer.” 

“Nonsense, child i” said Mr. Deane, Avillmg to justify his 
social demeanour, with which he had taken some pains in his 
upward progress. “There’s a report that Wakem’s mill and 
farm on the other side of the river — Dorlcote Alill, your uncle 
Tulliver’s, you know — isn’t answering so well as it did. 1 
wanted to see if your friend Philip ■would let anything out 
about his father’s being tired of farming.” 

“Why? Would you buy the mill, papa, if he -would part 
with it?” said Lucy, eagerly. “Oh, tell me everything; 
here, you shall have your snuff-box if you ’ll tell me. Because 
Maggie says all their hearts are set on Tom's getting back the 
mill some time. It w'as one of the last things her father said 
to Tom, that he must get back the mill.” 

“ Hush, you little puss,” said Mr. Deane, availing hij)]SPii 
of the restored snuff-box. “You must not say a -ivord about 
this thing ; do you hear ? There ’s very little chance of their 
getting the mill, or of anybody’s getting it out of Wakem’s 
hands. And if he knew tliat we -wanted it wdth a view to 
the Tullivers’ getting it again, he ’d be the less likely to part 
with it. It ’s natural, after what happened. He behaved well 
enough to Tulliver before ; but a horsewhipping is not likely 
to be paid for with sugar-plums.” 

“Now, papa,” said Lucy, with a little air of solemnity, 
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“ will you trust me ? You must not ask me all my reascas 
for what I’m going to say, but I have very strong reasons. 
And I ’m very cautious ; I am, indeed.” 

“Well, let us hear.” 

« Whjf, I believe, if you will let me take Philip Wakem into 
our confidence, — let me tell him all about your wish to buy. 
and what it ’s for ; that my cousins wish to have it, and why 
they wish to have it, — I believe Philip would help to bring it 
about. I know he w'ould desire to do it.” 

“ I don’t see how that can be. child,” said Mr. Deane, look- 
ing puzzled. “Why should he care?” — then, with a sad- 
den penetrating look at his daughter, “ You don't think the 
poor lad’s fond of you, and so you can make him do what 
you like ? ” (Mr. Deane felt quite safe about his daughter’s 
affections.) 

“ITo, papa; he cares very little about me, — not so much as 
I care about him. But I have a reason for being quite sure ol 
what I say. - Don’t you ask me. And if you ever guess, don’t 
tell me. Only give me leave to do as I think fit about it.” 

Lucy rose from her stool to seat herself on her father’s knee, 
and kissed him with that last request. 

“ Are you sure you won’t do mischief, now ? ” he said, look- 
ing at her with delight. 

“Yes, papa, quite sure. I ’m very wise ; I ’ve got all your 
business talents. Did n’t you admire my accompt-book, now, 
when I showed it you ? ” 

“Well, well, if this youngster will keep his counsel, there 
won’t be much harm done. And to tell the truth, I think 
there ’s not much chauce for us any other way. Now, let me 
go off to sleep.” 


CHAPTER VHL 

WAKEM IN A NEW LIGHT. 

Bbfokb three days had passed after the conversation you 
have just overheard between Lucy and her father, she had 
contrived to have a private interview with Philip during a 
visit of Maggie’s to her aunt Glegg. For a day and a night 
Philip turned over in his mind vith restless agitation all that 
Lucy had told him in that interview, till he had thoroughly 
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resolved on a course of action. He thought he saw before him 
now a possibility of altering his position with respect to Mag- 
gie, and removing at least one obstacle between them. He 
laid his plan and calculated all his moves with the fervid 
deliberation of a chess-player in the days of his first ardour, 
and was amazed himself at his sudden genius as a tactician. 
His plan was as bold as it was thoroughly calculated. Having 
watched for a moment when his father had nothing more 
urgent on his hands than the newspaper, he went behind him, 
laid a hand on his shoulder, and said, — 

"Father, will you come up into my sanctum, and look at my 
new sketches ? I ’ve arranged them now.” 

"I’m getting terribly stiff in tlie joints, Phil, for RlimhiTig 
those stairs of yours,” said Wakem, looking kindly at his son 
as he Md down his paper. “But come along, then.” 

“This is a nice place for you, isn’t it, Phil? — a capital 
light that from the roof, eh ?” was, as usual, the first thing he 
said on entering the iminting-rooin. He liked to remind him- 
self and his son too that his fatherly indulgence had provided 
the accommodation. He had been a good father. Emily 
would have nothing to reproach him with there, if she came 
back again from her grave. 

“Come, come,” he said, putting his double eye-glass- over 
his nose, and seating himself to take a general view while be 
rested, " you ’ve got a famous show here. Upon my word, 
I don’t see that your things are n’t as good as that London 
artist’s — what ’s his name — that Leybiu’n gave so much money 
for.” 

Philip shook his head and smiled. He had seated himself 
on his pmnting-.stool, and had taken a lead pencil in his hand, 
with which he was making strong marks to counteract the 
sense of tremulousness. He watched his father get up, and 
walk slowly round, good-naturedly dwelling on the pictures 
much longer than his amount of genuine taste for landscape 
would have prompted, till he stopped before a stand on which 
two pictures were iffaced, — one much larger than the other, 
the smaller one in a leather case. 

“ Bless me ! what have you here ? ” said Wakem, startled 
by a sudden transition from landscape to portrait. “ I thought 
you ’d left off figures. Who are these ? ” 

“They are the same person,” said Philip, with calm prompt- 
ness, “ at different ages.” 

“And what person?” said Wakem, sharply fixing his eyes 
with a growing look of suspicion on the larger picture. 
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"Miss TuUiver. The small one is something like Wreaac!i»* 
was when I was at school ivith her brother at King’s Lorton j 
the larger one is not quite so good a likeness of what she was 
when I came from abroad.” 

Wakem turned round fiercely, with a flushed face, letting 
his eye-glass fall, and looking at his son with a savage expres- 
sion for a moment, as if he was ready to strike that daring 
feebleness from the stool. But he threw himself into the arm- 
chair again, and thrust his hands into his trouser-pockets, still 
looking angrily at his son, however. Philip did not return the 
look, but sat quietly watching the point of his pencil. 

“And do you meau to say, then, that you have had any 
acquaintance with her since you came from abroad ? ’’ said 
Wakem, at last, with that vain effort which rage always makes 
to throw as much punishment as it desires to inflict uito words 
and tones, since blows are forbidden. 

“ Yes ; I saw a great deal of her for a whole year before 
her father’s death. We met often in that thicket — the Red 
Deeps — near Dorlcote MilL I love her dearly j I shall never 
love any other woman. I have thought of her ever since she 
was a little girl.” 

Gro on, sir ! And you have corresponded with her all this 
while ?” 

"Ko. I never told her I loved her till just before we 
parted, and she promised her brother not to see me again or to 
correspond with me. I am not sure that she loves me or would 
consent to marry me. But if she would consent, — if she did 
love me well enough, — I should marry her.” 

“And this is the return you make me for all the indulgences 
I ’ve heaped on you ? ” said Wakem, getting white, and begin- 
ning to tremble under an enraged sense of impotence before 
Philip’s calm defiance and concentration of purjiDse. 

“Ko, father,” said Philip, looking up at him for the first 
time ; “ I don’t regard it as a retuim. You have been an indul 
gent father to me ; but I have always felt that it was because 
you had an affectionate wish to give me as much happiness as 
my unfortunate lot would admit of, not that it was a debt 
you expected me to pay by sacrificing all my chances of happi- 
ness to satisfy feelings of yours which I can never share.” 

“ I think most sons would share their father’s feelings in 
^is case,” said Wakem, bitterly. “The girl’s father was an 
ignorant mad brute, who was within an inch of murdering me. 
The whole town knows it. And the brother is just as inso- 
lent, only in a cooler way. He forbade her seeing you, you 
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say; he’ll break every bone in your body, for your greater 
happiness, if you don’t take care. But you seem to have made 
up your mind; you have counted the consequences, I suppose. 
Of course you are independent of me ; you can marry this girl 
to-morrow, if you like ; you are a man of five-and-twenty, — you 
can go your way, and I can go mine. We need have no more 
to do with each other.” 

Wakem rose and walked towards the door, but something 
held him back, and instead of leaving the room, he walked up 
and down it. Philip was slow to reply, and when he spoke, 
his tone had a more incisive quietness and clearness than 
ever. 

“fTo; I can’t marry Miss Tulliver, even if she would have 
me, if I have only my own resoui-ees to maintain her with. 
I have been brought up to no profession. I can’t offer her 
poverty as well as deformity.” 

“Ah, i/iere is a reason for your clinging to me, doubtless,” 
said Wakem, still bitterly, though Philip’s last words had 
given him a pang ; they had stirred a feeling which had been 
a habit for a quarter of a century. He threw himself into 
the chair again. 

• “I expected aU this,” said Philip. “I know these scenes 
are often happening between father and son. If I were like 
other men of my age, I might answer your angry words by 
still angrier; we might part; I should marry the woman I 
love, and have a chance of being as liappy as the rest. But 
if it will be a satisfaction to you to annihilate the very object 
of everything you ’ve done for me, you have an advantage over 
most fathers; you can completely deprive me of the only 
thing that would make my life worth having.” 

Philip paused, but his father was silent. 

“ You know best what satisfaction you would have, beyond 
that of gratifying a ridiculous rancour worthy only of wan- 
dering savages.” 

“ Ridiculous rancour ! ” Wakem burst out. “ What do you 
mean? Damn it! is a man to be horsewhipped by a boor 
and love him for it ? Besides, there ’s that cold, proud devil 
of a son, who said a word to me I shall not forget when we 
had the settling. He would be as pleasant a mark for a 
bullet as I know, if he were worth the expense.” _ 

•' I don’t mean your resentment towards them,” said Philip, 
who had his reasons for some sympathy with this view of Tom, 
“though a feeling of revenge is not worth much, that you 
should care to keep it. 1 mean your extending the eiimily 
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to a helpless girl, who has too much sense and goodness to 
share their narrow prejudices. She has never entered into 
the family quarrels.” 

“ What does that signify ? We don’t ask what a woman 
does ; we ask whom she belongs to. It’s altogether a degrad- 
ing thing to you, to think of marrying old Tulliver’s daughter.” 

For the hrst time in the dialogue, Philip lost some of his 
self-control, and coloured with anger. 

“Miss TulUver,” he said, with bitter incisiveness, “has 
the only grounds of rank that anything but vulgar folly can 
supjjose to belong to the middle class; she is thoroughly 
refined, and her friends, whatever else they may be, are 
respected for iiTcproachable honour and integrity. All St. 
Og^s, I fancy, would pronounce her to be more than my 
equal.” 

Wakem darted a glance of fierce question at his son ; but 
Philip was not looking at him, and with a certain penitent 
consciousness went on, in a few moments, as if in amplifica- 
tion of his last words, — 

“Find a single person in Sfe Ogg’s who irill not tell you 
that a beautiful creature like her would be throwing herself 
away on a pitiable object like me.” 

“ Not she ! ” said Wakem, rising again, and forgetting 
everything else in a burst of resentful pride, half fatherly, 
half personal. “It would be a deuced fine match for her. 
It’s all .stuff about an accidental deformity, when a girl’s 
really attached to a man.” 

“ But girls are not apt to get attached under those circum- 
stances,” said Philip. 

“ Well, then,” said Wakem, rather brutally, trying to recover 
his previous position, “ if she does n’t care for you, you might 
have spared yourself the trouble of talking to me about her, 
and you might have spared me the trouble of refusing my 
consent to what was never likely to happen.” 

Wakem strode to the door, and without looking round 
again, banged it after him. 

Philip was not without confidence that his father would 
be ultimately wrought upon as he had expected, by what had 
passed; but the scene had jarred upon his nerves, which were 
as sensitive as a woman’s. He determined not to go down to 
dinner ; he could n’t meet his father again that day. It was 
Wakem’s habit, when he had no company at home, to go out 
in the evening, often as early as half-past seven ; and as it 
was far on in the afternoon now, Philip locked up his room 
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Bxid went out for a long ramble, thinking he would not return 
until his father was out of the house again. He got into a 
boal^ and went down the river to a favourite village, where 
he dined, and lingered till it was late enough for him to 
return. He had never had any sort of quarrel with his 
father before, and had a sickening fear that this contest, just 
begun, might go on for weeks j and what might not happen in 
that time ? He would not allow himself to define what that 
involuntary question meant. But if he could once be in the 
position of Maggie’s accepted, acknowledged lover, there 
would be less room for vague dread. He went up to his 
painting-room again, and threw himself with a sense of fatigue 
into the arm-chair, looking round absently at the views of 
water and rock that were ranged around, till he fell into a 
doze, in which he fancied Maggie was slipping down a glisten- 
ing, green, slimy channel of a waterfall, and he was looking 
on helpless, till he was awakened by what seemed a sudden, 
awful crash. 

It was the opneing of the door, and he could hai-dly have 
dozed more than a few moments, for there was no perceptible 
change in the evening light. It was his father who entered ; 
and when Philip moved to vacate the chair for him, he 
said, — 

“ Sit still. I ’d rather walk about.” 

He stalked up and down the room once or twice, and then, 
standing opposite Philip with his hands thrust in his side 
pockets, he said, as if continuing a conversation that had not 
been broken off, — 

“But this girl seems to have been fond of you, Phil, else 
she wouldn’t have met you in that way.” 

Philip’s heart was beating rapidly, and a transient flush 
passed over his face like a gleam. It was not quite easy to 
speak at once. 

“ She liked me at Kin^s Lorton, when she was a little girl, 
because I used to sit with her brother a great deal when he 
had hurt his foot. She had kept that in her memory, and 
thought of me as a friend of a long while ago. She did n’t 
think of me as a lover when she met me.” 

“ Well, but you made love to her at last. What did she 
say then ? ” said Wakem, walking about again. 

“She said she love me then.” 

“ Confound it, then ; what else do you want ? Is she a jilt ? ” 

“She was very young then,” said Philip, hesitatingly. 

‘ I ’m afraid she hardly knew what she felt. I ’m afraid oui 
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long separation, and the idea that events must always divide 
us, may have made a difference.” 

“But she’s in the town. I’ve seen her at churcL 
Haven’t you spoken to her since you came back?” 

“Yes, at Mr. Deane’s. But 1 couldn’t renew my proposals 
to her on several grounds. One obstacle would be removed 
if you would give your consent, — if you would be williiigto 
think of her as a daughter-in-law.” 

Wakem was silent a little while, pausing before Maggie’s 
picture. 

“ She ’s not the sort of woman your mother was, though, 
Phil,” he said, at last. “I saw her at church, — she’s hand- 
somer than this, — deuced fine eyes and fine figure, I saw ; 
but rather dangerous and unmanageable, eh ? ” 

“She’s very tender and affectionate, and so simple, — with- 
out the airs and petty contrivances other women have.” 

“ Ah ? ” said Wakem. Then looking round at his son, 
“But your mother looked gentler; she had that brown wavy 
hair and grey eyes, like yours. You can’t remember her very 
well. It was a thousand pities I ’d no likeness of her.” 

“Then, shouldn’t you be glad for me to have the same sort 
of happiness, father, to sweeten my life for me ? There can 
never be another tie so strong to you as that which began 
eight-and-twenty years ago when you married my mother, 
and you have been tightening it ever since.” 

“Ah, Phil, you’re the only fellow that knows the best of 
me,” said Wakem, giving his hand to his son. “We must 
keep together if we can. And now, what am I to do ? You 
must come down-stairs and tell me. Am I to go and call on 
this dark-eyed damsel?” 

The barrier once thrown down in this way, Philip could 
talk freely to his father of their entire relation with the 
IlSillivers, — of the desire to get the mill and land back into the 
family, and of its transfer to Guest & Co. as an intermediate 
step. He could venture now to be persuasive and urgent, 
and his father yielded with more readiness than he had cal- 
culated on. 

“ I don't care about the mill,” he said at last, with a sort 
of angry compliance. “ I ’ve had an infernal deal of bother 
lately about the mill. Let them pay me for my improve- 
ments, that ’s all. But there ’a oue tiring you need n’t ask me. 
I shall have no direct transactions with young Tulliver. If 
yon like to swallow him tor his sister’s sake, you may; but 
I’ve no sauce that will make him go down.” 
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I leave you to imagine the agreeable feelings with which 
Philip went to Mr. Deane the next day, to say that Mr. 
Wakem was ready to open the negotiations, and Lucy’s 
pretty triumph as she appealed to her father whether she 
had not proved her great business abilities. Mr. Deane was 
rather puzzled, and suspected that there had been something 
“ going on ” among the young people to which he wanted a clue. 
But to men of Mr. Deane’s stamp, what goes on among the 
young people is as extraneous to the real business of life as 
what goes on among the birds and butterflies, until it can be 
shown to have a malign bearing on monetary affairs. And in 
this case the bearing appeared to be entirely propitious. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CHAKITT IN FUr,t.-I>RESS. 

The culmination of Maggie’s career as an admired member 
of society in St. Ogg’s was certainly the day of the bazaar, 
when her simple noble beauty, clad in a white muslin of some 
soft-floating kind, which I suspect must have come from the 
stores of aunt Pullet’s wardrobe, appeared with marked dis- 
tinction among the more adorned and conventional women 
around her. We perhaps never detect how much of our 
social demeanour is made up of artificial airs, until we see 
a person who is at once beautiful and simple; without the 
beauty, we are apt to call simplicity awkwardness. The Miss 
Guests were much too well-bred to have any of the grimaces 
and affected tones that belong to pretentious vulgarity; but 
their stall being next to the one wliere Maggie sat, it seemed 
newly obvious to-day that Miss Guest held her chin too high, 
and that Miss Laura spoke and moved continually with a view 
to effect. 

All well-dressed St. Ogg’s and its neighbourhood were there ; 
and it would have been worth while to come even from a dis- 
tance, to see the fine old hall, with its open roof and carved 
oaken rafters, and great oaken folding-doors, and light shed 
down from a height on the many-coloured show beneath; a 
very (juaint jdace, with broad faded stripes painted on the 
walls, and here and there a show of heraldic animals of a 
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bristly, long-snouted character, the eh<^nshed emblems of a 
noble family once the seigniors of this now civic hall. A 
grand arch, cut in the upper wall at one end, surmounted 
an oaken orchestra, with an open room behind it, where hot- 
house plants and stalls for refreshments were disposed; an 
agreeable resort for gentlemen, disposed to loiter, and yet to 
exchange the occasional crush down below for a more com- 
modious point of view. In fact, the perfect fitness of this 
ancient building for an admirable modern purpose, that made 
charity truly elegant, and led through vanity up to the supply 
of a deficit, was so striking that hai'dly a person entered 
the room without exchanging the remark more than once. 
Near the great arch over the orchestra was the stone oriel 
with painted glass, which was one of the venerable iucon. 
sistencies of the old hall ; and it was close by this that Luc^y 
had her stall, for the convenience of certain large plain art), 
cles which she had taken charge of for Mrs. Keuu. Maggie 
had begged to sit at the open end of the stall, and to have the 
sale of these articles rather than of bead-mats and other elab- 
orate products, of which she had but a dim understanding. 
But it soon appeared that the gentlemen’s dressing-gowns, 
which were among her commodities, were objects of such 
general attention and inquiry, and excited so troublesome a 
curiosity as to their lining and comparative merits, together 
with a determination to test them by trying on, as to make 
her post a very conspicuous one. The ladies who had com- 
modities of their own to sell, and did not want dressing- 
gowns, saw at once the frivolity and bad taste of this mas- 
culine preference for goods which any tailor could furnish; 
and it is possible that the emphatic notice of various kinds 
which was drawn towards Miss Tulliver on this public occa- 
sion, threw a very strong and unmistakeable light on her sub- 
sequent conduct in many minds then present. Not that anger, 
on account of spurned beauty can dwell in the celestial 
breasts of charitable ladies, but rather, that the errors of 
persons who have once been much admired necessarily take 
a deeper tinge from the mere force of contrast ; and also, that 
to-day Maggie’s conspicuous position, for the first time, made 
evident certain characteristics which were subsequently felt to 
have an explanatory bearing. There was something rather 
bold in Miss Tulliver’s direct gaze, and something undefinably 
coarse in the style of her beauty, which placed her, in the 
opinion of all feminine judges, far below her cousin Miss 
Deane ; for the ladies of St. Og^s had now completely ceded 
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to Lucy their hypothetic claims on the admiration of Mr. 
Stephen Guest. 

As for dear little Lucy herself, her late benevolent triumph 
about the Mill, and all the affectionate projects she was cher- 
ishing for Maggie and Philip, helped to give her the highest 
spirits to-day, and she felt nothing but pleasure in the evi- 
dence of Maggie’s attractiveness. It is true, she wa,s looking 
very charming herself, and Stephen was paying her the ut- 
most attention on this public occasion; jealously buying up 
the articles he had seen under her fingers in the process 
sf making, and gaily helping her to cajole the male cus- 
tomers into the purchase of the most effeminate futilities. 
He chose to lay aside his hat and wear a scarlet fez of her 
embroidering ; but by superficial observers this was necessa- 
rily liable to be interpreted less as a compliment to Lucy than 
IS a mark of coxcombry. “ Guest is a great coxcomb,” young 
lorry observed; “but then he is a privileged person in St. 
Dgg’s — he carries all before him ; if another fellow did such 
jliings, everybody would say he made a fool of himself.” 

And Stephen purchased absolutely nothing from Maggie, 
mtil Lucy said, in rather a vexed undertone, — 

“See, now; all the things ot Maggie’s knitting will be 
gone, and you will not have bought one. There are those de- 
liciously soft warm things for the wrists, — do buy them.” 

“ Oh no,” said Stephen, “ they must be intended for imagi- 
native persons, who can chill themselves on this warm day by 
thinking of the frosty Caucasus. Stern reason is my forte, 
you know. You must get Philip to buy those. By the way, 
why does n’t he come ? ” 

“ He never likes going ivhcre there are many people, though 
I enjoiued him to come. He said he would buy up any of my 
goods that the rest of the world rejected. But now, do go 
and buy something of Maggie.” 

“No, no; see, she has got a customer; there is old Wakem 
himself just coming up.’' 

Lucy’s eyes turned with anxious interest towards Maggie to 
see how she went through this first interview, since a sadly 
memorable time, with a man towards whom she must have 
so strange a mixture of feelings ; but she was pleased to notice 
that Wsd:em had tact enough to enter at once into talk about 
the bazaar wares, and appear interested in purchasing, smil- 
ing now and then kindly at Maggie, and not calling on her to 
speak much, as if he observed that she was rather pale and 
tremulous. 
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"Why, "Wakem is making himself particularly amiable to 
your cousin," &iiid Stephen, in an undertone to Lucj'; “is it 
pure magnanimity ? You talked of a family quarreL” 

“Oh, that will soon be quite healed, I hope,” said Lucy, 
becoming a little indiscreet in her satisfaction, and speaking 
with an air ot significance. But Ste,|>hen did not ajipear to 
notice this, and as some lady-purchasers came up, he lounged 
on towards Maggie’s end, handling trifles and standing aloof 
until Wakem, who had taken out his purse, had finished his 
transactions. 

“ My son came with me,” he overheard Wakem saying, " but 
he has vanished into some other jiart of the building, and has 
left all these charitable gallantries to me. I hope you ’Ji re- 
proach him for his shabby conduct.” 

She returned his smile and bow without speaking, and he 
turned away, only then observing Stephen, and nodding to 
him. ilaggie, conscious that Stephen was still there, busied 
herself with counting money, and avoided looking up. She 
had been well pleased that he had devoted himself to Lucy 
to-day, and hail not come near her. They had begun the 
morning with an indifferent salutation, and both had rejoiced 
in being aloof from each other, like a patient who has act- 
ually done without his opium, in spite of former failures 
in resolution. And during the last tew days the}* had even 
been making up their minds to failures, looking to the out- 
ward events that must soon come to separate them, as a 
reason for dispensing with self-conquest in detail. 

Stephen moved step by step as if he were being unwillingly 
dragged, until he had got round the open end of the stall, 
and was half hidden by a screen of draperies. Maggie went 
on counting her money till she suddenly heard a deep gentle 
voice saying, “ Are n’t yon very tired ? Do let me bring you 
something, — some fruit or jelly, may n’t I ? " 

The unexpected tones shook her like a sudden accidental 
vibration of a harp close by her. 

“ Oh no, thank you,” she said faintly^, and only half looking 
rp for an instant. 

“ You look so pale,” Stephen insisted, in a more entreating 
tone. “ I ’m sure you ’re exliausted. I must disobey you, and 
bring something.” 

“ No, indeed, I could n’t take it.” 

“ Are you angry with me ? What have I done ? Do look 
at me.” 

“Pray, go away,” said Maggie, looking at him helplessly, her 
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eyes glancing immediately from him to the opposite comer of 
the orchestra, which was half hidden by the folds of the old 
faded green curtain. Maggie had no sooner uttered this en- 
treaty than she was wretehed at the admission it implied; 
but Stephen turned away at once, and following her upward 
glance, he saw Philip Wakem seated in the half-hidden corner, 
so that he could command little more than that angle of the 
hall in which Maggie sat. An entirely new thought occurred 
to Stephen, and linking itself Ayith what he had observed of 
Wakem’s manner, and with Lucy’s reply to his observation, it 
convinced him that there had been some former relation be- 
tween Philip and Maggie beyond that childish one of which 
he had heard. More than one impulse made him immediately 
leave the hall and go up-staks to the refreshment-room, where, 
walking up to Philip, he sat down behind him, and put his 
hand on his shoulder. 

"Are you studying for a portrait, Phil,” he said, "or for a 
sketch of that oriel window ? By George, it makes a cajutal 
bit from this dark corner, with the curtain just marking it oif.” 

" I have been studying expression,” said Philip, curtly. 

"What ! Miss Tulliver’s ? It’s rather of the savage-moody 
order to-day, 1 think, — something of the fallen princess serv- 
ing behind a counter. Her cousin sent me to her with a civil 
offer to get her some refreshment, but I have been snubbed, 
as usual. There ’s a natural antipathy between us, I suppose ; 
I have seldom the honour to please her.” 

" What a hypocrite you are ! ” said Philip, flushing angrily. 

“ What ! because experience must have told me that I ’m 
universally pleasing ? I admit the law, but there ’s some 
disturbing force here.” 

“ I am going,” said Philip, rising abruptly. 

“ So am I — to get a breath of fresh air ; this place gets op- 
pressive. I think I have done suit and service long enough.” 

The two friends walked down-stairs together without speak- 
ing. Philip turned through the outer door into the courtyard ; 
but Stephen, saying, “ Oh, by the by, I must call in here,” went 
on along the passage to one of the rooms at the other end of 
the building, which were appropriated to the town library. 
He had the room all to himself, and a man requires nothing 
less than this, when he wants to dash his cap on the table, 
throw himself astride a chair, and stare at a high brick wall 
with a frown which would not have been beneath the occasion 
if he had been slaying “the giant Python.” The conduct that 
issues from a moral conflict has often so close a resemblance to 
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vice, that the distinction escapes all outward judgments founded 
on a mere comparison of actions. It is clear to you, I hope, that 
Stephen was not a hypocrite, — capable of deliberate doubleness 
for a selfish end ; and yet his fluctuations between the indul- 
gence of a feeling and the systematic concealment of it, might 
have made a good case in support of Philip’s accusation. 

Meanwhile, Maggie sat at her stall cold and trembling, with 
that painful sensation in the eyes which comes from resolutely 
repressed tears. Was her life to be always like this, — always 
bringing some new source of inward strife ? She heard con- 
fusedly the busy, indifferent voices around her, and wished 
her mind could flow into that easy babbling current. It was 
at this moment that Dr. Kenn, who had quite lately come 
into the hall, and was now walking down the middle with his 
hands behind him, taking a general view, fixed his eyes on 
Maggie for the first time, and was struck with the expression 
of pain on her beautiful face. She was sitting quite still, for 
the stream of customers had lessened at this late hour in the 
afternoon ; the gentlemen had chiefly chosen the middle of the 
day, and Maggie’s stall was looking rather bare. This, with 
her absent, pained expression, finished the contrast betiveen 
her and her companions, who were all bright, eager, and busy. 
He was strongly arrested. Her face had naturally drawn his 
attention as a now and striking one at church, and he had been 
introduced to her during a short call on business at Mr. Deane's, 
but he had never spoken more than three words to her. He 
walked towards her now, and Maggie, perceiving some one 
approaching, roused herself to look up and be prepared to 
speak. She felt a childlike, instinctive relief from the sense 
of uneasiness in this exertion, when she saw it was Dr. Kenn’s 
face that was looking at her; tliat plain, middle-aged face, 
with a grave, penetrating kindness in it, seeming to tell of a 
human being who had reached a firm, safe strand, but was look- 
ing with helpful pity towards rhe strugglers still tossed by the 
waves, had an effect on Maggie at this moment which was 
afterwards remembered by her as if it had been a promise. 
The middle-aged, who have lived through their strongest emO" 
tions, but are yet in the time when memory is still half pas- 
sionate and not merely contemjilative, should surely be a sort 
of natural priesthood, whom life has disciplined and conse- 
crated to be the refuge and rescue of early stumblers and vic- 
tims of self-despair. Most of us, at some moment in our young 
lives, would have welcomed a priest of that natural order in 
any sort of canonicals or nncanonicals. but had to scramble 
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upwards into all the difficulties of nineteen entirely without 
such add, as Maggie did. 

“You find your office rather a fatiguing one, I fear. Miss 
Tulliver,” said Dr. Kenn. 

“ It is, rather,” said Maggie, simply, not being accustomed 
to simper amiable denials of obvious facts. 

“But I can tell Mrs. Kenn that you have disposed of her 
goods very quickly,” he added; “she wiU be very much 
obliged to you.” 

“ Oh, I have done nothing ; the gentlemen came very fast 
to buy the dressing-gowns and embroidered waistcoats, but I 
think any of the other ladies wordd have sold more; I didn’t 
know what to say about them.” 

Dr. Kenn smiled. “ I hope I ’m going to have you as a per- 
manent parishioner now, Mss Tulliver; am I? You have 
been at a distance from us hitherto.” 

“I have been a teacher in a school, and I’m going into 
another situation of the same kind very soon.” 

“ Ah ? I was hoping you would remain among your friends, 
who are all in this neighbourhood, I believe.” 

“ Oh, I must go,” said Maggie, earnestly, looking at Dr, 
Kenn with an expression of reliance, as if she had told him 
her history in those three words. It was one of those moments 
of implicit revelation which will sometimes happen even be- 
tween people who meet quite transiently, — on a mile’s journey, 
perhaps, or when resting by the wayside. There is always 
this possibility of a word or look from a stranger to keep aUve 
the sense of human brotherhood. 

Dr. Kenn’s ear and eye took in all the signs that this brief 
confidence of Maggie’s was charged with meaning. 

“I understand,” he said; “you feel it right to go. But 
that will not prevent our meeting again, I hoije ; it will not 
prevent my knowing you better, if I can be of any service to 
you.” 

He put out his hand and pressed hers kindly before he 
turned away. 

“She has some trouble or other at heart,” he thought. 
“Poor child! she looks as if she might turn out to be 
one of 

‘ The souls by nature pitched too high, 

By suffering plunged too low.’ 

There’s something wonderfully honest in those beautiful 
eyes.” 
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It may be surprising that Maggie, among whose many imper- 
fections an excessive delight in admiration and acknowledged 
supremacy were not absent now, any more than when she was 
instructing the gypsies with a view towards achieving a royal 
position among them, was not more elated on a day when she 
had had tlie tribute of so many looks and smiles, together 
with that satisfactory consciousness which had necessarily 
come from being taken before Lucy’s cheval-glass, and made 
to look at the full length of her tall beauty, crowned by the 
night of her massy hair. Maggie had smiled at herself then, 
and for the moment had forgotten everything in the sense of 
her own beauty. If that state of mind could have lasted, her 
choice would have been to have Stephen Guest at her feet, 
offering her a life filled with all luxuries, with daily incense 
of adoration near and distant, and with all possibilities of 
culture at her command. But there were things in her 
stronger than vanity, — passion and alfeclion, and long, deep 
memories of early discipline and effort, of eaidy claims on 
her love and pity ; and the stream of vanity Avas soon SAvept 
along and mingled imperceptibly with that Avider current 
which was at its highest force to-day, under the double ur- 
gency of the events and inward impxdses brought by tlie 
last Aveek. 

Philip had not spoken to her himself about the removal of 
obstacles between them on his father’s side, — he shrank from 
that ; but he had told everything to Lucy, Avith the hope that 
Maggie, being informed through her, might give him some en- 
couraging sign that their being brought thus much nearer to 
each other was a happiness to her. The rush of conflicting feel- 
ings was too great for Maggie to say much when Lucy, with a 
face breathing playful joy, like one of Correggio’s cherubs, 
poured forth her triumphant revelation ; and Lucy could hardly 
be surprised that she cotdd do little more than cry with glad- 
ness at the thought of her father’s Avish being iulfdled, and 
of Tom's getting the Mill again in reward for all his hard 
striving. The details of preparation for the bazaar had then 
come to usurp Lucy’s attention for the next few days, and 
nothing had been said by the cousins on subjects that were 
likely to rouse deeper feelings. Philip had been to the ho^e 
more than once, but Maggie had had no private conversation 
with him, and thus she had been left to fight her inward battle 
without interference. 

But Avhen the bazaar was fairly ended, and the cousins were 
alone again, resting together at homo, Lucy said, — 
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“You must give up going to stay with your aunt Moss the 
day after to-morrow, Maggie ; write a note to her, and teil her 
you have put it off at my request, anti I ’ll send the man witli 
it. She won’t be displeased; you’ll have plenty of time to 
go by-and-by ; and I don’t want you to go out of the way just 
now.” 

“ Yes, indeed I must go, dear ; I can’t put it off. I would n’t 
leave aunt Gritty out for the worlil. And I shall have very 
little time, for I ’m going away to a new situation on the 25th 
of June.” 

“ Maggie ! ” said Lucy, almost white with astonishment. 

“ I did u’t tell you, dear,” said Maggie, making a great effort 
to command herself, “ because you ’ve been so busj\ But some 
time ago I wrote to our old governess. Miss Firniss, to ask her 
to let me know if she met with any situation that I could fill, 
and the other day I had a letter from her telling me that I 
could take three orphan pupils of hers to the coast during 
the holidays, and theu make trial of a situation with her as 
teacher. 1 wrote yesterday to accept the offer.” 

Lucy felt so hurt that for some moments she ivas unable to 
speak. 

“ Maggie,” she said at last, “ how could you be so unkind to 
me — not to tell me — to take surh a step — and now ! ” She 
hesitated a little, and then added, “And Philip? I thought 
everything was going to be so happy. Oh, Maggie, what is 
the reason ? Give it up ; let me write. There is nothing now 
to keep you and Philip apart.” 

“ Yes,” said Maggie, faintly. “ There is Tom’s feeling. He 
said I must give him up if I married Philip. And I know he 
will not change — at least not for a long while — unless some- 
thing happened to soften him.” 

“ But I will talk to him ; he ’s coming back this week. And 
this good news about the Mill will soften him. And 1 ’ll talk 
to him about Philip. Tom’s always very compliant to me; I 
don’t think he ’s so obstinate.” 

“But I must go,” said Maggie, in a distressed voice. “I 
must leave some tiiue to pass. Don’t press me to stay, dear 
Lucy.” 

Lucy was silent for two or three minutes, looking away and 
ruminating. At length she knelt down by her cousin, and 
looking up in her face with anxious seriousness, said, — 

“Maggie, is it that you don’t love Philip well enough to 
marry him ? Tell me — trust me.” 

Maggie held Lucy’s hands tightly in silence a little while 
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Her own hands were quite cold. Uufc when she spoke, hei 
voice was quite clear and distinct. 

“ Yes, Lucy, I would choose to marry him. I think it would 
be the best and highest lot for me, — to make his life hapiy. 
He loved me first. Ho one else could be quite what he is to 
me. But I can’t divide myself from my brother for life. 1 
must go away, and wait. Pray don’t speak to me again about 
it.” 

Lucy obeyed in pain and wonder. The next word she said 
was, — 

“Well, dear Maggie, at least you will go to the dance at 
Park House to-morrow, and have some music an 1 brightness, 
before jmu go to pay these dull dutiful visits. Ah ! here come 
aunty and the tea.” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SPEUn SEEMS BROKEIT. 

The suite of rooms opening into each other at Park House 
looked duly brilliant with lights and flowers and the personal 
splendours of sixteen couples, with attendant parents and 
guardians. The focus of brilliancy was the long drawing- 
room, where the dancing went forward, under the inspira- 
tion of the grand piano ; the library, into which it opened at 
one end, had the more sober illumination of maturity, with 
caps and cards ; and at the other end the pretty sitting-room, 
with a conservatory attached, was left as an occasional cool 
retreat. Lucy, who had laid aside her black for the fii'st time, 
and had her pretty slimness set off by an abundant dress of 
white crape, was the aclmowledged queen of the occasion ; for 
this was one of the Miss Guests’ thoroughly condescending par- 
ties, including no member of any aristocracy higher than that 
of St. Ogg’s, and stretching to the extreme limits of commer- 
cial and professional gentility, 

Maggie at first refused to dance, saying that she had for- 
gotten all the figures — it was so many years since she had 
danced at school ; and she was glad to have that excuse, for it 
is ill dancing with a heavy heart. But at length the music 
wrought in her young limbs, and the longing came; even 
though it was the horrible young Tony, who walked up 
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a second time to try and persuade her. She warned him 
that she could not dance anything but a country- dance; 
but he, of course, was willing to wait for that high 
felicity, meaning only to be complimentary when he as- 
sured her at several intervals that it was a “great bore” 
that she couldn’t waltz, he would have liked so much 
to waltz with her. But at last it was the turn of the 
good old-fashioned dance which has the least of vanity 
and the most of merriment hi it, and Maggie quite for 
got her troublous life in a childlike enjoyment of that hall- 
rustic rhythm which seems to banish jiretentious etiquette. 
She felt quite charitably towards young Tony, as his hand 
bore her along and held her up in the dance; her eyes and 
cheeks had that fire of young joy in them which will flame 
out if it can And the least breath to fan it; and her simple 
black dress, with its bit of black lace, seemed like the dim 
setting of a jewel. 

Stephen had not yet asked her to dance ; had not yet paid 
her more than a passing civility. Since yesterday, that in- 
ward vision of her which perpetually made paH of hit 
consciousness, had been half screened by the image of 
Philip Wakem, which came across it like a blot; there 
was some attachment between her and Philip ; at least thert 
was an attachment on his side, which made her feel ir 
some bondage. Here, then, Stephen told liimself, wan an- 
other claim of honour which called on him to resist the 
attraction that was continually threatening to overpower 
him. He told himself so; and yet he had once or twice 
felt a certain savage resistance, and at another moment a 
shuddering repugnance, to this intrusion of Philip’s image, 
which almost made it a new incitement to rush towards 
Maggie and claim her for himself. Nevertheless, he had 
done what he meant to do this evening, — he had kept 
aloof from her; he had hardly looked at her; and he had 
been gaily assiduous to Lucy. But now his eyes were de- 
vouring Maggie; he felt inclined to kick young Torry out 
of the dance, and take his place. Then he wanted the 
dance to end that he might get rid of his partner. The 
possibility that he too should dance with Maggie, and 
have her hand in his so long, was beginning to possess 
him like a thirst. But even now their hands were meeting 
in the dance, — were meeting still to the very end of it, 
though they were far off each other. 

Stephen hardly knew what happened, or in what auto* 
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luatic way he got through the duties of politeness in the 
interval, until he was free and saw Maggie seated alone 
again, at the farther end of the room. He made his way 
towards her round the couples that were forming for the 
waltz; and when Maggie became conscious that she was 
the person he sought, she felt, in spite of all the thoughts 
that had gone before, a glowing gladness at heart. Her 
eyes and cheeks were stiU brightened wdth her childlike 
enthusiasm in the dance; her whole frame was set to joy 
and tenderness; even the coming pain could not seem 
bitter, — she was ready to welcome it as a part of life, 
for life at this moment seemed a keen, vibrating conscious- 
ness poised above pleasure or pain. This one, this last 
night, she might expand unrestrainedly in the warmth of 
the present, without those chill, eating thoughts of the past 
and the future. 

“ They ’re going to waltz again,” said Stephen, bending to 
speak to her, with that glance and tone of subdued tenderness 
which young di-eams create to themselves in the summer 
woods when low, cooing voices fill the air. Such glances and 
tones bring the breath of poetry with them into a room that 
is half stifling with glaring gas and hard flirtation. 

“ They are going to waltz again. It is rather dizzy work to 
look on, and the room is very warm : shall we walk about a 
little?” 

He took her hand and placed it within his arm, and they 
walked on into the sitting-room, where the tables "were strewn 
with engravings for the accommodation of visitors wdio w'ould 
not want to look at them. But no visitors were here at this 
moment. They passed on into the conservatory. 

“How strange and unreal the trees and flowers look with 
the lights among them!” said Maggie, in a low voice. 
“They look as if they belonged to an enchanted land, and 
would never fade away; I could fancy they were all made 
of jewels.” 

She w'as looking at the tier of geraniums as she spoke, and 
Stephen made no answer ; but he was looking at her ; and does 
not a supreme poet blend light and sound into one, calling 
darkness mute, and light eloquent? Something strangely 
powerful there was in the light of Stephen’s long gaze, for 
it made Maggie’s face turn towards it and look upward at 
it, slowly, like a flower at the ascending brightness. And 
they walked unsteadily on, without feeling that they were 
walking ; without feeling anything but tliat long, grave, mu- 
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tual gaze which has the solemnity belonging to aU deep 
human passion. The hovering thought that tliey must and 
would renounce each other made this moment of mute confes' 
sion more intense in its rapture. 

But they had reached the end of the conservatory, and were 
obliged to pause and turn. The change of movement brought 
a new consciousness to Maggie; she blushed deeply, turned 
away her head, and drew her arm from Stephen’s, going up to 
some flowers to smell them. Stephen stood motionless, and 
still pale. 

“ Oh, may I get this rose ? ” said Maggie, making a great 
effort to say something, and dissipate the burning sense of 
irretrievable confession. “I think I am quite wicked with 
roses ; I like to gather them and smell them till they have no 
scent left.” 

Stephen was mute ; he was incapable of putting a sentence 
together, and Maggie bent her arm a little upwai-d towards 
the large half-opened rose that had attracted her. Who has 
not felt the beauty of a woman’s arm? The unspeakable 
suggestions of tenderness that lie in the dimpled ellww, and 
all the varied gently lessening curves, down to the delicate 
wrist, with its tiniest, almost imperceptible nicks in the firm 
softness. A woman’s arm touched the soul of a great sculptor 
two thousand years ago, so that he wrought an image of it for 
the Parthenon which moves us still as it clasps lovingly the 
time-worn marble of a headless trunk. Maggie’s was such an 
arm as that, and it had the warm tints of life. 

A mad impulse seized on Stephen ; he darted towards the 
arm, and showered kisses on it, clasping the wrist. 

Bat the next moment Maggie snatched it from him, and 
glared at him like a wounded war-goddess, quivering with 
rage and humiliation. 

“How dare you?” She spoke in a deeply shaken, half- 
smothered voice. “What right have I given you to insult 
me ? ” 

She darted from him into the adjoining room, and threw her- 
self on the sofa, panting and trembling. 

A horrible punishment rvas come upon her for the sin of 
allowing a moment’s happiness that was treachery to Lucy, to 
Philip, to her own better soul. That momentary happiness 
had been smitten with a blight, a leprosy ; Stephen thought 
more lightly of her than he did of Lucy. 

As for Stephen, he leaned hack against the framework of 
the conservatory, dizzy with the conflict of passions, — love, 
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rage, and confused despair; despair at his want of self-mas 
tery, and despair that he had ott'ended Maggie. 

The last feeling surmounted every other ; to be by her side 
again and entreat forgiveness was the only thing that had the 
force of a motive for him, and she had not been seated more 
than a few minutes when he came and stood humbly before 
lier. But Maggie’s bitter rage was unspent. 

“Leave me to myself, if yon please,” she said, with im- 
petuous haughtiness, “and for the future avoid me.” 

Stephen turned away, and walked backwards and forwards 
at the other end of the room. There was the dire necessity 
of going back into the dancing-room again, and he was begin- 
ning to be conscious of that. They had been absent so short 
a time, that when he went in again the waltz was not ended. 

Maggie, too, was not long before she re-entered. All the 
pride of her nature was stung into activity ; the hateful weak- 
ness which had dragged her within reach of this wound to her 
self-respect had at least wrought its oAvn cure. The thoughts 
and temptations of the last month should all be flung away 
into an unvisited chamber of memory. There was nothing to 
allure her now ; duty would be easy, and all the old calm pur- 
poses would reign peacefully once more. She re-entered the 
drawing-room still with some excited brightness in her face, 
but with a sense of proud self-command that defied anything 
to agitate her. She refused to dance again, but she talked 
quite readily and calmly with every one who addressed her. 
And when they got home that night, she kissed Lucy with a 
free heart, almost exulting in this scorching moment, which 
had delivered her from the possibility of another word or look 
that would have the stamp of treachery towards that gentle, 
unsuspicious sister. 

The next morning Maggie did not set off to Basset quite so 
soon as she had expected. Her mother was to accompany her 
in the carriage, and household business could not be despatched 
hastily by Mrs. TuUiver. So Maggie, who hiul been in a hurry 
to prepare herself, had to sit waiting, equipped for the drive, 
in the garden. Lucy was busy in the house wrapping up some 
bazaar presents for the younger ones at Basset, and when there 
was a loud ring at the door-bell, Maggie felt some alarm lest 
Lucy should bring out Stephen to her; it was sure to be 
Stmhen. 

But presently the visitor came out into the garden alone, 
and seated himself by her on the garden-chair. It was not 
Stephen. 
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“We can just catch the tips of the Scotch iirs, Maggie, from 
this seat,” said Philip. 

They had taken each other’s hands in silence, but Maggie 
had looked at him witli a more complete revival of the old 
childlike affectionate smile than he had seen before, and he 
felt encouraged. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I often look at them, and wish I could 
see the low sunlight on the stems again. But I have 
never been that way but once, — to the churchyard with my 
mother.” 

“I have been there, I go there, continually,” said Philip. 
“ I have nothing but tlie past to live upon.” 

A keen remembrance and keen pity impelled Maggie to put 
her hand in Philip’s. They had so often walked hand in 
hand! 

“ 1 remember all the spots,” she said, — “ just where you 
told me of particular things, beautiful stories that I had 
never heard of before.” 

“ You will go there again soon, won’t you, Maggie ? ” said 
Philip, getting timid. “ The Mill will soon be your brother’s 
home again.” 

“Yes; but T shall not be there,” said Maggie. “I shall 
only hear of that happiness. I am going away again ; Lucy 
has not told you, perhaps ? ” 

“Then the future wiU never join on to the past again, 
Maggie? That book is quite closed?” 

The grey eyes that had so often looked up at her with en- 
treating worship, looked up at her now, with a last struggling 
ray of hope in them, and Maggie met them with her large 
sincere gaze. 

“ That book never will be closed, Philip,” she said, with 
grave sadness ; “ I desire no future that will break the ties of 
the past. But the tie to my brother is one of the strongest. 
I can do nothing wdllingly that will divide me always from 
him.” 

“ Is that the only reason tliat would keep us apart for ever, 
Maggie ? ” said Philip, with a desperate determination to have 
a definite answer. 

“ The only reason,” said Maggie, with calm decision. And 
she believed it. At that moment she felt as if the enchanted 
cup had been dashed to the ground. The reactionary excite- 
ment that gave her a proud self-mastery had not subsided, 
and she looked at the future with a sense of calm choice. 

They sat hand in hand without looking at each other or 
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speaking for a few minutes ; in Maggie’s mind the first scenes 
of love and parting were more present than the actual moment, 
and she was looking at Philip in the Red Deeps. 

Philip felt that he ought to have been thoroughly happy in 
that answer of hers; she was as open and transparent as a 
rock-pool. Why was he not thoroughly happy ? Jealousy is 
never satisfied with anything short of an omniscience that 
would detect the subtlest fold of the heart. 


CHAPTER XL 

IN THE LANE. 

Maggie had been four days at her aunt Moss’s, giving the 
early June sunshine quite a new brightness in the carenlunmed 
eyes of that affectionate woman, and making an epoch for her 
cousins great and small, who were learning lier words and 
actions by heart, as if she had been a transient avatar of per- 
fect wisdom and beauty. 

She was standing on the causeway with her aunt and a 
group of cousins feeding the chickens, at that quiet moment 
in the life of the farmyard before the afternoon milking-time. 
The great buddings round the hollow yar-d were as di-eary and 
tumble-down as ever, but over the old garden-wall the strag- 
gling rose-bushes were beginning to toss their summer weight, 
and the grey wood and old bricks of the house, on its higher 
level, had a look of sleepy age in the broad afternoon sunlight, 
that suited the quiescent time. Jlaggie, with her bonnet over 
her arm, was smiling down at the hatch of small fiuffy chick- 
ens, when her aunt exclaimed, — 

“ Goodness me ! who is that gentleman coming in at the 
gate ? ” 

It was a gentleman on a tall bay horse ; and the flanks and 
neck of the horse were streaked black with fast riding. 
Maggie felt a beating at head and heart, horrible as the 
sudden leaping to life of a savage enemy who had feigned 
death. 

“ Who is it, my dear ? ” said Mrs. Moss, seeing in Maggie’s 
face the evidence that she knew. 

“It is Mr. Stephen Guest,” said Maggie, rather faintly. 
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"My cousin Lucy’s — a gentleman who is very intimate at 
my cousin’s.” 

Stephen was already close to them, had jumped off his 
horse, and now i-aised his hat as he advanced, 

“Hold the horse, Willy,” said Mrs. Moss to the twelve-year- 
old boy. 

“2To, thank you,” said Steirhen, pulling at the liorse’s im- 
patiently tossing head. “ I must be going again immediately. 
I have a message to deliver to you. Miss Tulliver, on private 
business. May I take the liberty of asking you to walk a few 
yards with me ? ’’ 

He had a half-jaded, half-irritated look, such as a man gets 
when he has been dogged by some care or annoyance that 
makes his bed and his dinner of little use to him. He 
spoke almost , abruptly, as if his errand were too pressing 
for him to trouble himself about what would bo thought by 
Mrs. Moss of his visit and request. Good Mrs. Moss, rather 
nervous in the presence of this apparently haughty gentleman, 
was inwardly wondering whether she would be doing right 
or wrong to invite him again to leave his horse and walk 
in, when Maggie, feeling all the embai'rassment of the sit- 
uation, and unable to say anything, put ou her bonnet, and 
turned to walk towards the gate. 

Stejrhen turned too, and rvalked by her side, leading his 
horse. 

Hot a word was spoken till they were out in the lane, and 
had walked four or five yards, when Maggie, who had been 
looking straight before her all the while, turned again to walk 
back, saying, with haughty resentment, — 

“ There is no need for me to go any farther. I don’t know 
whether you consider it gentlemanly and delicate conduct to 
place me in a position that forced me to come out with you, 
or whether you wished to insult me still further by thrusting 
an interview upon me in this way.” 

“ Of course you are angry with me for coming,” said Ste- 
phen, bitterly. “Of course it is of no consequence what r 
man has to suffer; it is only youi’ woman’s dignity that 
you care about.” 

Maggie gave a slight start, such as might have come from 
the slightest possible electric .shock. 

“As if it were not enough that I ’m entangled in this way; 
that I ’m mad with love for you ; that I resist the strongest 
passion a man can feel, because I try to be true to other 
claims; but you must treat me as if I were a coarse brute. 
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who would willingly offend you. And when, if I had my own 
choice, I should ask you to take my hand and my fortune 
and my whole life, and do w'hat you liked with them ! I know 
I forgot myself. I took an unwarrantable liberty. T hate my- 
self for having done it. But 1 repented immediately; I’ve 
been repenting ever since. You ought not to think it unpardon- 
able; a man who loves with his whole soul, as I do you, is 
liable to be mastered by his feelings for a moment; but you 
know — you must believe — that the worst pain T could have 
is to have pained you ; that I would give the world to recall 
the error.” 

Maggie dared not speak, dared not turn her head. The 
strength that had come from resentment was all gone, and 
her lips were quivering visibly. She could not trust herself 
to utter the lull forgiveness that rose in answer to that 
confession. 

They were come nearly in front of the gate again, and she 
paused, trembling. 

“You must not say these things; I must not hear them,” 
she said, looking down in misery, as Stefdien came in front 
of her, to prevent her from going farther towards the gate. 
“ I ’m very sorry for any pain you have to go through ; but it 
is of no use to speak.” 

“Yes, it M of use,” said Stephen, impetuously. “It would 
be of use if you would treat me with some sort of juty and 
consideration, instead of doing me vile injustice in your mind. 
I could bear everything more quietly if I knew you did n’t hate 
me for an insolent coxcomb. Look at me ; see what a hunted 
devil I am; I’ve been riding thirty miles every day to get 
away from the thought of you.” 

Maggie did not — dared not — look. She had already seen 
the harassed face. But she said gently, — 

“ I don't think any evil of yon.” 

“Then, dearest, look at me,” said Stephen, in deepest, 
tenderest tones <*f entreaty. “Don't go away from me 
yet. Give me a moment’s happiness ; make me feel you ’ve 
forgiven me.” 

“ Yes, I do forgive you,"’ said Maggie, shaken by those tones, 
and all the more frightened at herself. “ But pray let me go 
in again. Pray go awaJ^” 

A great tear fell from under her lowered eyelids. 

“I can’t go away from you; 1 can’t leave you,” said 
Stephen, with still more passionate pleading. “I shall 
come back again if you send me away with this coldness; 
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I ciui’t answer for myself. Bat if you will go witli me 
only a little way I can live on that. You see plainly 
enough that your anger has only made me ten times more 
unreasonable.” 

Maggie turned. But Tancred, the bay horse, began to make 
such spirited remonstrances against this frequent change of 
direction, that Stephen, catching sight of Willy Moss peeijiiig 
through the gate, called out, “ Here ! just come and hold my 
horse for five minutes.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Maggie, hurriedly, “ my aunt will think it so 
strange.” 

“Nevermind,” Stephen answered impatiently 5 “they don’t 
know the people at St. Ogg’s. Lead him up and down just 
here for five minutes,” he aidded to Willy, who was now close 
to them; and then he turned to Maggie’s side, and they 
walked on. It was clear tliat she must go on now. 

“Take my arm,” said Stephen, entrealingly ; and she took 
it, feeling all the while as if she were sliding downwards in a 
nightmare. 

“There is no end to this misery,’* she began, struggling to 
repel the influence by speech. “It is wicked — base — ever 
allowing a word or look that Lucy — that others might not 
have seen. Think of Lucy.” 

“I do think of her — bless her. If I didn’t — ” Stephen 
had laid his hand on Maggie’s that rested on his arm, and they 
both felt it difficult to speak. 

“ And I have other ties,” Maggie went on, at last, with a 
desperate effort, “even if Lucy did not exist.” 

“You are engaged to Philip Wakem?” said Stephen, 
hastily. “Is it so?” 

“ I consider myself engaged to him ; I don’t mean to marry 
any one else.” 

Stephen was silent again until they had turned out of the 
sun into a side lane, all grassy and sheltered. Then he burst 
out impetuously, — 

“ It is unnatural, it is horrible. Maggie, if you loved me as 
I love you, we should throw everything else to the winds for 
the sake of belonging to each other. We should break all these 
mistaken ties that were made ui blindness, and determine to 
marry each other.” 

“I would rather die than fall into that temptation,” said 
Maggie, with deep, slow distinctness, all the gathered spirit- 
ual force of painful years coming to her aid in this extremity. 
She drew her arm from his as she suoke. 
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“Tell me, tlien, that you don’t care for me,” he said, almost 
violently. “ Tell me that you love some one else better.” 

It darted through Maggie’s mind that here was a mode oi 
releasing herself from outward struggle, — to tell Stephen that 
her whole heart was Philip's. But her lips would not utter 
that, and she was silent. 

“ If you do love me, dearest,” said Stephen, gently, taking 
up her hand again and laying it within his arm, “it is bet 
ter — it is right that we shordd marry each other. We can’t 
help the pain it will give. It is come upon us without our 
seeking; it is natural; it has taken hold of me in sjute of 
every effort 1 have made to resist it. God knows, I ’ve been 
trying to he faithful to tacit engagements, and I’ve only made 
things worse ; I ’d better have given way at first.” 

Maggie was silent, if it were not wrong — if she Avere once 
convinced of that, and need no longer beat and struggle against 
this current, soft and yet strong as the summer stream 1 

“Say ‘yes,’ dearest,” said Stephen, leaning to look entreat 
ingly in her face. “What could we care about in the ivhole 
world beside, if we belonged to each other ? ” 

Her breath was on his face, his lips were very near hers, 
but there was a great dread dwelling in his love for her. 

Her lips and eyelids quivered ; she opened her eyes full on 
his for an instant, like a lovely wild anim.al timid and strug- 
gling under caresses, and then turned sharp round towards 
home again. 

“ And after all,” he went on, in an impatient tone, trying to 
defeat his OAvn scruples as well as hers, •' I am breaking no 
positive engagement ; if Lucy’s affections h.ad bet-n withdrawn 
from me and given to some one el.se, I should have felt no 
right to assert a claim on her. If you are not absolutely 
pledged to Philip, rve are neither of us bound.’’ 

“ You don’t believe that ; it is not your real feeling,” said 
Maggie, earnestly. “ You feel, as I (fo, that the real tic lies 
in the feelings and expectations we have raised in other minds. 
Else all pledges might be broken, Avhen there was no ontAvard 
penalty. There AA'ould be no such thing as faithfulness.” 

Stephen was silent ; he could not pursue that argument ; the 
opposite conviction had Avronght in him too strongly through 
his previous time of struggle. But it soon presented itself in 
a new form. 

“ The pledge can't be fulfilled,” he said, with impetuous 
insistance. “It is unnatural; we can only pretend to give 
ourselves to any one else. There is wrong in that too ; there 
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may De misery in it for them as well as for us. Maggie, you 
must see that; you do see that.” 

He was looking eagerly at her face for the least sign of 
compliance; his large, firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. 
She was silent for a few moments, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground ; then she drew a deep breath, and said, looking up at 
him with solemn sadness, — 

“ Oh, it is difficult, — life is very difficult ! It seems right 
to me sometimes that we should follow our strongest feeling ; 
but then, such feelings continually come across the ties tliat 
aU our former life has made for us, — the ties that have made 
others dependent on us, — and would cut them in two. If life 
were quite easy and simple, as it might have been in Paradise, 
and we could always see that one being first towards whom — 
I mean, if life did not malce duties for us befoie love comes, 
love would be a sign tliat two people ought to belong to each 
other. But I see — I feel it is not so now ; there are things 
we must renounce in life; some of us must resign love. 
Many things are difficult and dark to me ; but I see one thing 
quite clearly, — that I must nol^ cannot, seek my own happi- 
ness by sacrificing others. Love is natural; but surely pity 
and faithfulness and memory are natural too. And they 
would live in me still, and punish me if I did not obey them. 
I should be haunted bj’ the suffering I had caused. Our love 
would be poisoned. Don’t urge me; help me, — help me, 
lecause I love you.” 

Maggie had become more and more earnest as she went on ; 
her face had become flushed, and her eyes fuller and fuller of 
appealing love. Stephen had the fibre of nobleness in him 
that vibrated to her appeal; but in the same moment — how 
eould it bo otherwise? — that pleading beauty gained new 
power over him. 

“ Dearest,” he said, in scarcely more than a whisper, while 
his arm stole round her, “I’ll do. I’ll bear anything you 
wish. But — one kiss — one — the last — before we ]rart.” 

One kiss, and then a long look, until Maggie said tremu- 
lously, “Let me go, — let us make haste back.” 

She hurried along, and not another word was spoken. Ste 
phen stood still and beckoned when they came within sight of 
Willy and the horse, and Maggie went on through the gate. 
Mrs. Moss was standing alone at the door of the old porch ; 
she had sent all the cousins in, with kind thoughtfulness. It 
might be a joyful thing that Maggie had a rich and handsome 
lover, but she would naturally feel embarrassed at coming in 
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again } and it might not be joyful. In either case Mrs. Moss 
■waited anxiously to receive Maggie by herself. The speaking 
face told plainly enough that, if there 'was joy, it was of a 
very agitating, dubious sort. 

“ Sit down here a bit, my dear.” She drew Maggie into the 
porch, and sat down on the bench by her ; there was no pri- 
vacy in the house. 

“ Oh, aunt Gritty, I’m very wretched. I wish 1 could have 
died when I was fifteen. It seemed so easy to give things up 
then; it is so hard now.” 

The poor child threw her arms round her aunt’s neck, and 
fell into long, deep sobs. 


CHAP’CER XIL 

A FAMILY FARTY. 

M-AGGIE left her good aunt Gritty at the end of the week, 
and went to Garum Tirs to pay her visit to aunt Pullet accord- 
ing to agreement. In the meantime very unexpected things 
had happened, and there was to be a family party at Garum to 
discuss and celebrate a change iu the fortunes of the TuUivers, 
which was likely finally to carry away the shadow of their de- 
merits like the last limb of an eclipse, and cause their hitherto 
obscured virtues to shine forth in full-rounded splendour. It 
is pleasant to know that a new ministry just come into ofiioe 
are not the only fellow-men who enjoy a period of high appre- 
ciation and full-blown eulogy; in many respectable families 
throughout this realm, relatives becoming creditable meet 
with a similar cordiality of recognition, which in its fine 
freedom from the coercion of any antecedents, suggests the 
hopeful possibility that we may some day "without any notict 
find ourselves in full millennium, with cockatrices who have 
ceased to bite, and wolves that no longer show their teeth 
with any but the blandest intentions. 

Lucy came so early as to have the start even of aunt Gleg^ ; 
for she longed to have some undisturbed talk with Maggie 
about the wonderful news. It seemed, did it not ? said Lucy, 
with her prettiest air of wisdom, as if everything, even other 
oeople’s misfortunes ( poor creatures ! ) were conspiring now 
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to make poor dear aunt Tulliver, and cousin Tom, and naughty 
Maggie too, if she were not obstinately bent on the contrai’y, 
as happy as they deserved to be after all their troubles. To 
think that the very day — the very day — after Tom had come 
back from Newcastle, that unfortunate young Jetsome, whom 
Mr. Wakem had placed at the Mill, had been pitched off his 
horse in a drunken fit, and was lying at St. Ogg’s in a dan- 
gerous state, so that Wakem had signified his wish that 
the new purchasers should enter on the premises at once ! It 
was very dreadful for that unhappy young man, but it did 
seem as if the misfortune had happened then, rather than 
at any other time, in order that cousin Tom might all the 
sooner have the fit reward of his exemidary conduct, — papa 
thought so very highly of him. Aunt Tulliver must certaiidy 
go to the Mill now, and keep house for Tom ; that was rather 
a lose to Lucy in the matter of household comfort ; but then, 
to think of poor aunty being in her old place again, and grad- 
ually getting comforts about her there ! 

On this last point Lucy had her cumiing projects, and when 
she and Maggie had made theii’ dangerous way down tlio 
bright stairs into the handsome parloiu', where the very 
sunbeams seemed cleaner than elsewhere, she directed her 
mancBuvres, as any other great tactician would have done, 
against the weaker side of the enemy. 

•‘Aunt Pullet,” she said, seating herself on the sofa, and 
caressingly adjusting that lady’s flo.ating cap-string, “ I want 
you to make up your mind what linen and things you will 
give Tom towards housekeeping; because you are always 
so generous, — you give such nice things, you know ; and 
if you set the example, aunt Glegg will follow.” 

“That she never can, my dear,” said Mrs. Pullet, with 
unusual vigour, “ for she has n’t got the linen to follow 
suit wi’ mine, I can teU you. She ’d niver the taste, not 
if she ’d spend the money. Big checks and live things, like 
stags and foxes, all her table-linen is, — not a spot nor a 
diamont among ’em. But it ’s poor work dividing one’s linen 
before 'one dies, — I niver thought to ha’ done that, Bessy,” 
Mrs. Pullet continued, shaking her head and looking at her 
sister Tulliver, “ when you and me chose the double diamont, 
the first flax iver we ’d spun, and the Lord knows where yours 
is gone.” 

“ I ’d no choice, I ’m sure, sister,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
acemstomed to consider herself in the light of an accused per- 
son. “I'm sni ' it was no wki:. 3* mine, iver, ns I should lie 
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awake o’ nights thinking o’ my best bleached linen all ovei 
the country.” 

“Take a peppermint, Mi-s. Tulliver,” said uncle Pullet, 
feeling that he was ottering a cheap and wholesome form 
of comfort, which he was recommending by example. 

“Oh, but, aunt Pullet,” said Lucy, “you’ve so much beauti- 
ful linen. And suppose you had had daughters ! Then you 
must have divided it when they were married.” 

“Well, I don’t say as 1 won’t do it,” said Mrs. Pullet, “for 
now Tom ’s so lucky, it ’s nothing but right his friends sliould 
look on him and help him. There’s the tablecloths I bought 
at your sale, Bessy ; it was nothing but good-natur’ o’ me tc 
buy ’em, for they ’ve been lying in the chest ever since. Bu' 
1 ’m not going to give Maggie any more o’ my Indy muslin 
and things, if she ’a to go into service again, when she might 
stay and keep me company, and do my sewing tor me, if she 
wasn’t wanted at her brother’s.” 

“Going into service” was the expression by which the 
Dodson mind represented to itself the position of teacher or 
governess j and Maggie’s return to that menial condition, now 
circumslanees olfered her more eligible prospects, was likely 
to be a sore point with all her relatives, besides Lucy. 
Maggie in her crude foiun, with her hair down her back, and 
altogether in a state of dubious promise, -was a most undesirable 
niece ; but now she was capable of being at once ornamental 
and useful. The subject was revived in aunt and uncle 
Glegg’s imesence, over the tea and mufliiis. 

“Hegh, hegh!” said Mr. Glegg, good-naturedly patting 
Maggie on the back, “ nonsense, nonsense ! Don’t let us hear 
of you taking a phuie again, Maggie. Why, you must ha’ 
picked up half-Urdozen sweethearts at the bazaar ; is n’t there 
one of ’em the right sort of article ? Come, now ? ” 

“ Mr. Glegg,” said his wife, with that shade of increased 
politeness in her severity which she ahvays put on with her 
crisper fronts, “ you ’ll excuse me, hut you ’re far too light for 
a man of your years. It ’s respect and duty to her aunts, and 
the rest of her kin as are so good to her, should have kept 
my niece from fixing about going away again without consult 
ing us ; not sweethearts, if I ’m to use such a word, though it 
was never beared in my family.” 

“ Wliy, what did they call tls, when we went to see ’em, then, 
eh, neighbour Pullet ? They thougJit us sweet enough then,” 
said Mr. Glegg, winking pleasantly ; while Mr. Pullet, at the 
suggestion of sweetness, tools a little more sugar. 
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“ Mr. Glegpf/' said Mrs. G., “ if you 'rn going to be uudeli3ate, 
let me know.” 

“La, Jane, your husband’s only joking,” said Mrs. Pullet; 
“let Mm joke while he’s got health and strength. There’s 
poor Mr. Tilt got Ms mouth dratvn all o’ oue side, and 
couldn’t laugh if he was to try.” 

“I’ll trouble you for the mifeneer, then, Mr. Glegg,” said 
Mrs. G., “if I may be so bold to interrupt your joking. 
Though it’s other people must see the joke in a niece’s put- 
ting a slight on her mother's eldest sister, as is the head o’ 
the family ; and only coming in and out on short visits, all 
the lime she ’s been in the town, and then settling to go away 
without my knowledge, — as I’d laid caps out on purpose 
for her to make ’em up for me, — and me as have divided my 
money so equal — ” 

“Sister,” Mrs. Tulliver broke in anxiously, “I’m sure 
Maggie never thought o’ going away without staying at your 
house as well as the others. Not as it ’s my wish she should 
go aTOjr at all, but quite contrairy. I ’in sure 1 ’m innocent. 
I’ve said over and over again, ‘My dear, you’ve no call to 
go away.’ But there ’s ten day.s or a fortnight Maggie ’ll have 
before she ’a fixed to go ; she' cau stay at your house just as 
well, and I ’ll step in when I can, and so will Lucy.” 

“Bessy,” said Mrs. Glegg, “if you’d exercise a little more 
thought, you might know I should hardly think it was worth 
while to unpin a bed, and go to all that trouble now, just at 
the end o’ the time, when our house isn’t .above a quarter 
of an hour’s walk from Mr. Deane’s. Slie cau come the first 
thing in the morning, and go back the last at night, and be 
thankful she ’s got a good aunt so idose to her to come and 
sit -with. I know I should, when I was her age.” 

“La, Jane,” said Mrs. Pullet, “it ’ud do your beds good 
to have somebody to sleep in ’em. There ’s that striped room 
smells dreadful mouldy, and the ghiss mildewed like anything. 
I ’m sure I thought I should be struck with death when you 
took me in.” 

“ Oh, there is Tom ! exclaimed Lucy, clapj)ing her hands. 
“ He ’s come on ISindbad, as I told him. I was afraid he was 
not going to keep his promise.” 

Maggie jumped uj) to kiss Tom as he entered, with strong 
feeling, at this first meeting sinee the prospect of returning 
to the Mill had been opened to him ; and she kept his hand, 
leading him to the chair by her side. To have no cloud 
between herself and Tom was still a perpetual yearning in 
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her, that had its root deeper than all change. He smiled at 
her very kindly this evening, and said, “Well, Magsie, how’s 
annt Moss ? ’’ 

“Come, come, sir,” said Mr. Glegg, putting out his hand. 
“Why, you’re such a big man, you carry aU before you, it 
seems. You’re come into your luck a good deal earlier thau 
us old folks did; but I wish you joy, I wish you joy. You’ll 
get the Mill all for your own agaiu some day, I ’ll be bound 
You won’t stop half-way up the hill.” 

“But I hope he’ll bear in mind as it’s his mother’s family 
as he owes it to,” said Mrs. Glegg. “ If he had n’t had them 
to take after, he ’d ha’ been poorly off. There was never any 
failures, nor lawing, nor wastefulness in our family, nor dying 
without wills — ” 

“No, nor sudden deaths,” said aunt Pullet; “allays the 
doctor called in. But Tom had the Dodson skin ; I said that 
from the first. And I don’t know what you mean to do, sister 
Glegg, but I mean to give him a tablecloth of all my three 
biggest sizes but one, besides sheets. I don’t say what more 
I shall do ; but that I shall do, and if I should die to-morrow, 
Mr. Pullet, you ’ll bear it in mind, — though you’ll be blunder- 
ing with the keys, and never remember as that on the third 
shelf o’ the left-hand wardrobe, behind the night-caps with the 
broad ties, — not the narrow-frilled uns, — is the key o’ the 
drawer in the Blue Boom, where the key o’ the Blue Closet is. 
You’ll make a mistake, and I shall nivcr be worthy to know 
it. You ’ve a memory for my pills and draughts, wonderful, — 
I ’ll allays say that of you, — but you ’re lost among the keys.” 
This gloomy prospect of the confusion that would ensue on 
her decease was very affecting to Mrs. Pullet. 

“You carry it too far, Sophy, — that locking in and out,” 
said Mrs. Glogg, in a tone of some disgust at this folly. “You 
go beyond your own family. There ’s nobody can say I don’t 
lock up ; but I do what ’s reasonable, and no more. And as 
for the linen, I shall look out what ’s serviceable, to make a 
present of to my nephey ; I ’ve got cloth as has never been 
whittened, better worth having than other people’s fine hoi- 
land ; and I hope he ’ll lie down in it and think of his aunt.” _ 

Tom thanked Mrs. Glegg, but evaded any promise to medi- 
tate nightly on her virtues ; and Mr. Glegg effected a diversion 
for him by asking about Mr, Deane’s intentions concerning 
steam. 

Lucy had. had her far-sightec. views in begging Tom to come 
on Sindbad. It appeared, when it wa? time to go home, that 
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the mau-seivant was ride the horse, and cousin Tom was to 
drive home his mother and Lucy. “You must sit by your- 
self, aunty,” said that contrivuig young iady. “because T must 
sit by Tom ; I ’ve a great deal to say to him.” 

In the eagerness of her affectionate anxiety for Maggie, 
Lucy could not persuade herself to defer a conversation about 
her with Tom, who, she thought, with such a cup of joy before 
him as this rapid fulfilment of his wish about the Mill, mu.st 
become pliant and flexible. Her natme supplied her with no 
key to Toni’s ; and she was puzzled as well as pained to notice 
the unpleasant change on his countenance when she gave him 
the history of the way in which Philip had used his influence 
with his father. She had counted on this revelation as a great 
stroke of policy, which was to turn Tom’s heart towards Philip 
at once, and, besides that, prove that the elder Wakem was 
ready to receive Maggie with all the honours of a daughter- 
in-law. Nothing ■was wanted, then, but for dear Tom, who 
always had that pleasant smile when he looked at cousin Lucy, 
to turn completely round, say tlie opposite of v hat he had 
always said before, and declare that he, for his part, was de- 
lighted that all the old grievances should be healed, and that 
Maggie should have Philip with all suitable despatch ; in cousin 
Lucy’s opinion nothing could be easier. 

But to minds strongly marked by the positive and negative 
qualities that create severitj', — strength of will, conscious 
rectitude of purpose, narrowness of imagination and intellect, 
great power of self-control, and a disposition to exert control 
over others, — prejudices come as the natural food of tenden- 
cies which can get no sustenance out of that eonqdex, fragmen- 
tary, doubt-provoking knowledge which we call truth. Let a 
prejudice be bequeathed, carried in the air, adopted by hear- 
say, caught in through the eye, — however it may come, these 
minds will give it a habitation; it is something to assert 
-strongly and bravely, something to fill up tlie void of sponta- 
neous ideas, something to impose on others with the authority 
3f conscious right ; it is at once a staff and a baton. Every 
prejudice that will answer these purposes is self-evident. Our 
good, upright Tom Tulliver’s mind was of this class ; his inward 
criticism of his father’s faults did not prevent him from 
adopting his father’s prejudice ; it was a prejudice against a 
man of lax principle and lax life, and it was a meeting-point 
for all the disappointed feelings of family and personal pride. 
Other feelings added their force to produce Tom's bitter repug- 
nance to I’hilip, and to Maggie’s union with him; and notwith- 
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standiag Lucy's jjower over Ii »r strong-Tvilled cousin, she got 
nothing but a cold refusal ever to sanction such a marriage ; 
•‘but of course Maggie could do as she liked, — she had de- 
clared her determination to be indeijendent. For Tom’s part, 
he held himself bound by his duty to his father's memorj-, 
and by every manly feeling, never to consent to any relation 
with the ■\Vakems.” 

Thus, all that Lucy had effected by her zealous mediation 
was to iill Tom’s mind with the expectation that iMaggie’s per- 
verse resolve to go into a situation again would presently 
metamorphose itself, as her resoh’-es were apt to do, into some- 
thing equally tjerverse, but entirely different, — a marriage 
with Philip Wakem. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

BORNE AnONO BY THE TIDE. 

In less than a week Maggie was at St. Ogg’s again, — out- 
wardly in much the same position as when her visit there bad 
just begun. It was easy for her to fill her mornings apart 
from Lucy without any obvious effort ; for she had her prom- 
ised visits to pay to her aunt Glegg, and it was natural that 
she should give her mother more than usual of her companion- 
ship in these last weeks, especially as there were preparations 
to be thought of for Q’om’s housekeeping. But Lucy would 
hear of no pretext for her remaining away in the evenings ; 
she must always eome from aunt Glegg’s before dinner, — “ else 
what shall I have of you?” said Lucy, with a tearful pout 
that could not be resisted. And Mr. Stephen Guest had unac- 
countably taken to dining at Mr. Deane’s as often as possible, 
instead of avoiding that as lie used to do. At first he began 
his mornings with a resolution that he would not dine there, 
not even go in the evening, till ^laggie was away. He had 
even devised a plan of starting off on a journey in this agree- 
able June weather ; the headaches which he had constantly been 
alleging as a ground for stupidity and silence were a sufficient 
ostensible motive. But the journey was not taken, and by the 
fourth morning no distinct resolution was formed about the 
evenings; they were only foreseen as times when Maggie 
would still be present for a little while, — when one more touch, 
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one more glance, might be snatched. For why not ? There 
was nothing to conceal between them; they knew, thej had 
confessed their love, and they had renounced each other ; they 
were going to part. Honour and conscience were going to 
divide them ; Maggie, wilOi that appeal from her inmost soul, 
had decided it ; but surely they might east a lingering look at 
each other across the gulf, before they turned away never to 
look again till that strange light had for ever faded out ol 
their eyes. 

Maggie, all this time, moved about with a quiescence and 
even torpor of manner, so contrasted with her usual litful 
brightness and ardour, that Lucy would Inave had to seek some 
other cause for such a change, if she had not been com inced 
that the position in which Maggie stood between Philip and 
her brother, and the jorospect of her self-imposed wearisome 
baidshineut, were quite enough to account tor a lai-ge amount 
of depression. But under this torpor there was a fierce bat- 
tle of emotions, such as Maggie in all her life of struggle 
had never known or foreboded; it seemed to her as if all 
the worst evil in her had lain in ambush till now, and had 
suddenly started up full-armed, ivith hideous, ovorpoweriug 
strength ! There were moments in which a cruel selfishness 
seemed to be getting possession of her; why should not 
Lucy, why should not Philip, suiter ? She had had to suffer 
through many year's of her life ; and who had renounced any- 
thing for her ? And when something like that fulness of ex- 
istence — love, we.alth, ease, refinement, all that her nature 
craved — was brought within her reach, why was she to forego 
it, that another might have it, — another, who perhaps needed 
it less ? But amidst all this new passionate tumult there were 
the old voices making themselves heard with rising power, till, 
from time to time, the t ’ lult seemed quelled. Was that ex- 
istence which tempted her t'^e fall existence she dreamed? 
Where, then, would be all the memories of early striving ; all 
the deep pity for another’s pain, which had been nurtured in 
her through years of affection and hardship; all the divine 
presentiment of something higher than mere personal enjoy- 
ment, which had made the saoredness of life ? She might as 
well hope to enjoy walking by maiming her feet, as hope to 
enjoy an existence in which she set out by maiming the faith 
and sympathy that were the best organs of her soul. And 
then, if pain were so hard to her, what was it to others ? “ Ah, 
God! preserve me from inflicting — give me strength to bear 
it.” How had she sunk into this struggle with a temptation 
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that she would once have thought herself as secure from ap 
from deliberate crime ? When was that first hateful moment 
in which she had been conscious of a feeling that clashed 
with her truth, affection, and gratitude, and hnd not shaken 
it from her with horror, as if it had been a loathsome thing ? 
And yet, since this strange, sweet, subduing influence did not, 
should not, conquer her, — since it was to remain simply her 
own suffering, — her mind was meeting Stephen’s in that 
thought of his, that they might still snatch moments of mute 
confession before the parting came. For was not he suffer- 
ing too ? She saw it daily — saw it in the sickened look of 
fatigue with which, as soon as he was not compelled to exert 
himself, he relapsed into indifference towards everything but 
the possibility of watching her. Could she refuse sometimes 
to answer that beseeching look which she felt to be following 
her like a low murmur of love and pain ? She refused it less 
and less, till at last the evening for them both was sometimes 
made of a moment ’s mutual gaze ; they thought of it till it 
came, and when it had come, they thought of nothing else. 
One other thing Stephen seemed now and then to care for, 
and that was to sing ; it was a way of speaking to Maggie. 
Perhaps he was not distinctly conscious that he was impelled 
to it by a secret longing — running counter to all bis self- 
confessed resolves — to deepen the hold he had on her. Watch 
your own speech, and notice how it is guided by your less 
conscious purposes, and you will understand that contradic- 
tion in Stephen. 

Philip Wakem was a less frequent visitor, but he came occa- 
sionally in the evening, and it happened that he was there 
when Lucy said, as they sat out on the lawn, near sunset, — 

"Mow Maggie’s tale of visits to amt Glegg is completed, I 
mean that we shall go out boating every day until she goes. 
She has not had half enough boating because of these tire- 
some visits, and she likes it better than anything. Don't 
you, Maggie?” 

"Better than any sort of locomotion, I hope you mean, 
said Philip, smiling at Maggie, who was lolling backwaad in a 
low garden-chair 5 " else she will be selling her soul to that 
ghostly boatman who haunts the Floss, only for the sake of 
being drifted in a boat for ever.” 

"Should you like to be her boatman?” said Lucy. "Be- 
cause, if you would, you can come with us and take an oar. If 
the Floss were but a quiet lake instead of a river, we should 
be independent of any gentleman, for Maggie can row splen- 
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didly. As it is, we are reduced to ask services of knigkts 
and squires, who do not seem to offer them with great 
alacrity.” 

She looked playful reproach at Stephen, who was sauntering 
up and down, and was just singing in pianissimo falsetto, — 

“ The thirst that from the soul duth rise 
Both ask a driuk divine." 

He took no notice, but still kept aloof ; he had done so fre 
quently during Philip’s recent visits. 

“ You don’t seem inclined for boating,” said Lucy, when he 
came to ait down by her on the bench. “ Does n’t rowing suit 
you now ? ” 

“ Oh, I hate a large parly in a boat,” he said, almost irri- 
tably. “ I ’ll come when you have no one else.” 

Lucy coloured, fearing that Philip would be hurt ; it was 
quite a new thing for Stephen to speak in that way ; but he had 
certainly not been well of late. Philip coloured too, but less 
from a feeling of personal offence than from a vague suspicion 
that Stephen’s moodiness had some relation to Maggie, who 
had started up from her chair as he spoke, and had walked 
towards the hedge of laurels to look at the descending sunlight 
on the river. 

“ As Miss Deane did n’t know she was excluding others by 
inviting me,” said Philip, “ I am bound to resign.” 

“No, indeed, you shall not,” said Lucy, much vexed. “I 
particularly wish for your company to-morrow. The tide will 
suit at half-past ten ; it will be a delicious time for a couple 
of hours to row to Luckreth and walk back, before the sun 
gets too hot. And how can you object to four people in a 
boat?” she added, looking at Stephen. 

“I don’t object to the people, but the number,” said 
Stephen, who had recovered himself, and was rather ashamed 
of his rudeness. “ If I voted for a fourth at all, of course it 
would be you, Phil. But we won’t divide the pleasure of 
escorting the ladies; we’ll take it alternately. I’ll go the 
next day.” 

This incident had the effect of drawing Pliilip’s attention 
with freshened solicitude towards Stephen and Maggie; but 
when they re-entered the house, music was proposed, and Mrs. 
Tulliver and Mr. Deane being occupied with cribbage, Maggie 
sat apart near the table where the books and work were 
placed, doing nothing, however, but listening abstractedly 
to the music. Stephen presently turned to a duet which 
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he insisted that Lucy and Philip should sing ; he had often 
done the same thing before ; but this evening Philip thought 
he divined some double intention in every word and look of 
Stephen’s, and watched him keenly, angry with himself all 
the while for this clinging suspicion. Por had not Maggie 
virtually denied any ground for his doubts on her side ? And 
she was truth itself; it was impossible not to believe her 
word and glance when they had last spoken together in the 
garden. Stephen might be strongly fascinated by her (what 
was more natural?), but Philip felt himself rather base for 
intruding on what must be his friend’s painful secret. Still 
he watched. Stephen, moving away from the piano, sauntered 
slowly towards the table near which hlaggie sat, and turned 
over the newspapers, apparently in mere idleness. Then he 
seated himself with his back to the piano, dragging a news- 
paper under his elbow, and thrusting his hand through his 
hair, as if he had been attracted by some bit of local news in 
the “ Laeeham Courier.” He was in reality looking at Maggie, 
who had not taken the slightest notice of his approach. She 
had always additional strength of resistance when Philip was 
present, just as we can restrain our speech better in a spot 
that we teel to be hallowed. But at last she heard the word 
“ dearest ” uttered in the softest tone of pained entreaty, like 
that of a patient who asks for something that ought to have 
been given without asking. She had never heard that word 
since the moments in the lane at Basset, when it had come 
from Stephen again and again, almost as involuntarily as if 
it had been an inarticulate cry. Philip could hear no word, 
but he had moved to the opposite side of the piano, and could 
see Maggie stai't and blush, raise her eyes an instant towards 
Stephen’s face, but immediately look apprehensively towards 
himself. It was not evident to her that Philip had observed 
her; but a pang of shame, under the sense of this conceal- 
ment, made her move from her chair and walk to her mother’s 
side to watch the game at cribbage. 

Philip went home soon after in a state of hideous doubt 
mingled w'ith wretched certainty. It was impossible for him 
now to resist the conviction that there wms some mutual 
consciousness between Stephen and Maggie ; and for half the 
night his irritable, susceptible nerves were pressed upon 
almost to frenzy by that one wretched fact ; he could attempt 
no explanation that would reconcile it with her words and 
actions. When, at last, the need for belief in Maggie rose 
to its habitual predominance, ne was not long in imagining 
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the truth, — she was struggling, she was banishing herself ; this 
was the clue to all he had seen since his return. But athwart 
that belief there came other possibilities that would not be 
driven out of sight. His imagination wrought out the whole 
story ; Stephen was madly in love with her ; he must have 
told her so; she had rejected him, and was hurrying away. 
But would he give her up, knowing — Philip lelt the fact 
with heart-crushing despair — that she was made half helpless 
by her feeling towards him ? 

When the morning came, Philip was too ill to think ot 
keeping his engagement to go in the boat. In his present 
agitation he could decide on nothing ; he could only alternate 
betiveen contradictory intentions. Pirst, he thought he mu-st 
have an interview with Maggie, and entreat her to confide in 
him; then, again, he distrusted his own interference. Had 
he not been thrusting himself on Maggie all along ? She 
had littered words long ago in her young ignorance; it was 
enough to make her hate him that these should be contin- 
ually present with her as a bond. And had he any right to 
ask her fora revelation of foelings which she had evidently 
intended to withhold from him? He would not trust him- 
self to see her, till he had assured Jiiniself that he could act 
from pure anxiety for her, and not from egoistic irritation. 
He wrote a brief note to Stephen, and sent it early by the 
servant, saying that he was not well enough to fulfil his 
engagement to Miss Deane. Would Stephen take his excuse, 
ami fill his place ? 

Lucy had arranged a charming plan, which had made hei 
quite content with Stephen’s refusal to go in the boat. She 
discovered that her father w.as to drive to Lindum this morn- 
ing at ten ; Lindum was the very place she wanted to go to, 
to make purchases, — important purehiises, which must by no 
means be put off to another oiiportunity ; and aunt Tullivei 
must go too, because she was concerned in some of the 
purchases. 

“You will have your row in the boat just the same, yoi 
know,” she said to Maggie when they went out of the break- 
fast-room and up-stairs together ; “ Philip will be here at half- 
past ten, and it is a delicious morning. Now don’t say a word 
against it, yon dear dolorous thing. What is the use of my 
being a fairy godmother, if you set your face against all the 
wonders I work for you ? Don’t think of awful cousin Toni ; 
you may disobey him a little.” 

Maggie did not persist in obiectiug. She was almost glad 
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of the plaji, for perhaps it would bring her some strength and 
calmness to be alone with Philip again; it was like revisit- 
ing the scene of a quieter life, iu which the very struggles 
were repose, compai'ed with the dady tumult of the present. 
She prepared herself tor the boat, and at half-past ten sat 
waiting in the di-awing-room. 

The ring of the door-bell was punctual, and she was think- 
mg with halt-sad, affectionate pleasure of the surprise Philip 
would have in* finding that he was to be with her alone, when 
she distinguished a firm, rapid step across the hall, that was 
certainly not Philip’s; the door oiiened, and Stephen Guest 
entered. 

In the first moment they were both too much agitated to 
speak ; for Stephen had learned from the servant that the 
others were gone out. Maggie had started up and sat down 
again, with her heart beating violently ; and Stephen, throw- 
ing down his cap and gloves, came and sat by her in silence. 
She thought Philip would be coming soon; and with great 
effort — for she trembled visibly — she rose to go to a distant 
chair. 

“ He is not coming,” said Stephen, in a low tone. “ / am 
going in the boat.” 

“ Oh, we can't go,'’ said Maggie, sinking into her chair 
again. “ Lucy did not expect — she would be hurt. Why is 
not Philip come ? ” 

“ He is not well ; he asked me to come instead.” 

“Lucy is gone to Lindum,” said Maggie, taking off her 
bonnet with hurried, trembling fingers. “ We must not go.” 

“Very well,” said Stephen, dreamily, looking at her, as he 
rested his arm on the back of his chair. “ Then we ’ll stay 
here.” 

He was looking into her deep, deep eyes, far off and myste» 
rious as the starlit blackness, and yet very near, and timidly 
loving. Maggie sat perfectly still — perhaps for moments, 
perhaps for minutes — until the helpless trembling had ceased, 
and there was a warm gloAv on her cheek. 

“ The man is waiting ; he has taken the cushions,” she said 
“ Will you go and tell him ? ” 

“What shall I tell him?” said Stephen, almost in a 
whisper. He was looking at the lips now. 

Maggie made no answer. 

“Let us go,” Stephen murmured entreatingly, rising, and 
taking her hand to raise her too. “ We shall not be long 
together.” 
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And they went. Maggie felt that she was being led down 
the gai'den among the roses, being helped with firm, tender 
care into the boat, having the cushion and cloak arianged tor 
her feet, and her parasol opened for her (which she had for- 
gotten), all by this stronger presence that seemed to bear her 
along without any act of her own will, like the added self 
which comes with the sudden exalting influence of a strong 
tonic, and she felt nothing else. Memory was excluded. 

They glided rapidly along, Stephen rowing,, helped by the 
backward-flowing tide, past the Tofton trees and houses; 
on between tlie silent sunny fields and pastures, which seemed 
filled with a natural joy that had no reproach ior theirs. The 
breath of the young, unwearied day, the delicious rhythmic dip 
of the oars, the fragmentary song of a passing bird heard now 
and then, as if it were only the overflowing of brimful glad- 
ness, the sweet solitude of a twofold consciousness that vas 
mingled into one by that grave, untiring gaze which need not 
be averted, — what else could there be in their minds for the 
first hour ? Some low, subdued, languid exclamation of love 
came from Stephen from time to time, as he went on rov ing 
idly, half automatically ; otherwise they spoke no word ; ior 
what could words have been but an inlet to thought? and 
thought did not belong to that enchanted haze in which they 
were enveloped, — it belonged to the past and the future that 
lay outside the haze. Maggie was only dimly conscious of the 
banks, as they passed them, and dwelt with no recognition 
on the villages ; she knew there were several to be passed be- 
fore they reached Luckreth, where they always stopped and 
left the boat. At all times she was so liable to fits of ab- 
sence, that she was likely enough to let her way-marks pass 
unnoticed. 

But at last Stephen, who had been rowing more and more 
idly, ceased to row, laid down the oars, folded his arms, 
and looked down on the water as if watching the pace at 
which the boat glided without his help. This sudden change 
roused Maggie. She looked at the far-stretching fields, at 
the banks close by, and felt that they were entirely strange 
to her. A terrible alarm took possession of her. 

“ Oh, have we passed Luckreth, where we were to stop ? ” 
she exclaimed, looking back to see if the place were out of 
sight. No village was to be seen. She turned round again, 
with a look of distressed questioning at Stephen. 

He went on w'atchiug the water, and said, in a strange, 
dreamy, absent tone, “Yes, a long way.” 
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“ Oh, -what shall I do ? ” cried Maggie, in an agony. “ We 
shall not got home for hours, — and Lucy, — 0 God, help 
me ! ” 

She clasped her hands and broke into a sob, like a fright- 
ened child j she thought of nothing but of meeting Lucy, and 
seeing her look of pained surprise and doubt, perhaps of 
just upbraiding. 

Stephen moved and sat near her, and gently drew down the 
clasped hands. 

'■ Maggie,” he said, in a deep tone of slow decision, “ let us 
never go home again, till no one can part us, — till we are 
married.” 

The unusual tone, the startling words, arrested Maggie’s 
sob, and she sat quite still, wondering ; as if Stephen might 
have seen some possibilities that would alter everything, and 
annul the wretched facts. 

“ See, Maggie, how everything has come without our seeking, 
— in spite of all our efforts. We never thought of being alone 
together again ; it has all been done by others. See how the 
tide is carrying ns out, away from all those unnatural bonds 
that we have been trying to make faster round us, and trying 
in vain. It will carry us on to Torby, and we can land diere, 
and get some carriage, and hurry on to York and then to Scot 
land, — and never pause a moment till we are bound to each 
other, so that only death can part us. It is the only right 
thing, dearest; it is the only way of escaping from this 
wretched entanglement. Everything has concurred to point it 
out to ns. We have contrived nothing, we have thought ot 
nothing ourselves.” 

Stephen spoke with deep, earnest pleading. Maggie lis- 
tened, passing from her startled wonderment to the yearning 
after that belief that the tide was doing it all, that she might 
glide along with the swift, silent stream, and not struggle any 
more. But across that stealing influence came the terrible 
shadow of past thoughts ; and the sudden horror lest now, at 
last, the moment of fatal intoxication was close uijon her, 
called up feelings of angry resistance towards Stephen. 

“ Let me go ! ” she said, in an agitated tone, flashing an 
indignant look at him, and trying to get her hands free. 
“ You have wanted to deprive me of any choice. You knew 
we were come too far; you have dared to take advantage 
of my thoughtlessness. It is unmanly to bring me into 
such a position.” 

Stung by this reproach, he released her hands, moved back 
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to his former place, and folded his arms, in a sort of des- 
peration at the difficulty Maggie’s words had made present 
to him. If she would not consent to go on, he must curse 
himself for the embarrassment he had led her into. But 
the reproach was ihe unendurable thing ; the one thing worse 
than parting with her was, that she should feel he had acted 
unworthily towards her. At last he said, in a tone of sup- 
pressed rage, — 

“ I did n't notice that we had passed Luckreth till we had got 
to the next village ; and then it came into my mind tliat we 
would go on. I can’t justify it; I ought to have told you. It 
is enough to make you hate me, since you don’t love me well 
enough to make everything else indifferent to you, as I do you 
Shall I stop the boat and try to get you out here ? I ’ll tell 
Lucy that I was mad, and that you hate mo ; and you shall be 
clear of me for ever. No one can blame you, because I have 
behaved unpardonably to you.” 

Maggie was paralysed; it was easier to resist Stephen’s 
pleading than this picture he had called up of himself suf- 
fering while she was vindicated; easier even to turn away 
from his look of tenderness than from this look of angry 
misery, that seemed to place her in selfish isolation from 
him. lie had called up a state of feeling in which the 
reasons which had acted on her conscience seemed to be 
transmuted into mere self-regard. The indignant fire in 
her eyes was quenched and she began to look at him with 
timid distress. She had reproached him for being hurried 
into irrevocable tiespass, — she who had been so weak 
herself. 

“As if I should n’t feel what happened to you — just the 
same,” she said, with reproach of another kind, — the re- 
proach of love, asking for more trust. This yielding to 
the idea of Stephen’s suffering was more fatal than the 
other yielding, because it was less distinguishable from that 
sense of others’ claims which was the moral basis of her 
resistance. 

He felt all the relenting in her look and tone ; it was 
heaven opening again. He moved to hex side, and took 
her hand, leaning his elbow on the back of the boat, and 
saying nothing. He dreaded to utter another word, he 
dreaded to make another movement, that might provoke 
another reproach or denial from her. Life hung on her 
consent; everything else was hopeless, confused, sickening 
misery. They glided along in tiiis way, both resting in 

liS 
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that silence as in a haven, both dreading lest their feelings 
should be divided again, — till they became aware that the 
clouds had gathered, and that the slightest perceptible fresh- 
ening of the breeze was growing and growing, so that the 
whole character of the day was altered. 

“You win be chill, Maggie, in this thin dress. Let me 
raise the cloak over your shoulders. Get up an instant 
dearest.” 

Maggie obeyed ; there was an unspeakable charm in being 
told what to do, and having everything decided for her. She 
sat down again covered with the cloak, and Stephen took to his 
oars again, making haste ; for they must try to get to Torby as 
fast as they could. Maggie was hardly conscious of having said 
or done anything decisive. All yielding is attended with a less 
vivid consciousness than resist^ce ; it is the partial sleep of 
thought ; it is the submergence of our own personality by an- 
other. Every influence tended to lull her into acquiescence. 
That dreamy gliding in the boat which had lasted for foui’ 
hours, and had brought some weariness and eiihaustion; the 
recoil of her fatigued sensations from the impracticable diffi- 
culty of getting out of the boat at this unknown distance from 
home, and walMug for long miles, — all helped to bring her into 
more comiilete subjection to that strong, mysterious charm 
which made a last parting from Stephen seem the death of all 
joy, and made the thought of wounding him like the first toncli 
of the torturing iron before which resolution shrank. And then 
there was the present happiness of being with him, which was 
enough to absorb all her languid energy. 

Presently Stephen observed a vessel coming after them. 
Several vessels, among them the steamer to Mudport, had 
passed them with the early tide, but for the last hour they 
had seen none. He looked more and more eagerly at this 
vessel, as if a new thought had come into his mind along 
with it, and then he looked at Maggie hesitatingly. 

“Maggie, dearest,” he said at last, “if this vessel should 
be going to Mudport, or to any convenient place on the 
coast northward, it would be our best plan to get their 
to take us on board. You are fatigued, and it may soon 
rain; it may be a wretched business, getting to Torby in 
this boat. It’s only a trading vessel, but I daresay yon 
can be made tolerably comfortable. We ’ll take the cushions 
out of the boat. It is really our best plan. They ’ll be glad 
enough to take us. I’ve got plenty of money about me 
I can pay them well.” 
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Maggie’s heart began to beat with reawakened alarm at this 
new proposition ; but she was silent, — one course seemed as 
difficult as another. 

Stephen hailed the vessel. It was a Dutch vessel going to 
Mudport, the English mate informed him, and, if this wind 
held, would be there in less than two days. 

"We had got out too far with our boat,” said Stephen. "I 
was trying to make for Torby. But I ’m afraid of the weath- 
er ; and this lady — my wife — will be exhausted with fatigue 
and hunger. Take us on board — will you ? — and haul up the 
boat. I’ll pay you well.” 

Maggie, now really faint and trembling with fear, was taken 
on board, making an interesting object of contemplation to ad- 
miring Dutchmen. The mate feared the lady would have a poor 
time of it on board, for they had no accommodation for such en- 
tirely unlooked-for passengers, — no private cabin larger than 
an old-fashioned church-pew. But at least they had Dutch 
cleanliness, which makes all other inconveniences tolerable ; 
and the boat^ushions were spread into a couch lor Mag- 
gie on the poop with all alacrity. But to pace up and 
down the deck leaning on Stephen — being upheld by his 
strength — was the first change that she needed; then came 
food, and then quiet reclining on the cushions, with the sense 
that no new resolution could be taken that daj. Everything 
must wait till to-morrow. Stephen sat beside her with her 
hand in his; they could only speak to each other in low 
tones ; only look at each other now and then, for it would 
take a long while to dull the cui-iosity of the five men on 
board, and reduce these handsome young strangers to that 
minor degree of interest which belongs, in a sailor’s regard, 
to all objects nearer than the horizon. But Stephen was tri- 
umphantly happy. Every other thought or care was thrown 
into unmarked perspective by the certainty that Maggie must 
be his. The leap had been taken now; he had been tortured 
by sci-uples, he had fought fiercely with overmastering inclinar 
tion, he had hesitated; but repentance was impossible. He 
murmured forth in fragmentary sentences his_ happiness, his 
adoration, his tenderness, his belief that their life together 
must be heaven, that her presence with him would give rap- 
ture to every common day; that to satisfy her lightest wish 
was dearer to him than aU other bliss ; that everything was 
easy for her sake, except to part with her ; and now they never 
wtndd part ; he woidd belong to her for ever, and all that was 
his was hers. — bad no value lor him except as it was hers. Such 
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things, uttered in low, broken tones by the one voice that has 
first stirred the fibre of young passion, have only a feeble 
effect — on experienced minds at a distance from them. To 
poor Maggie they were very near ; they were like nectar held 
close to thursty lips; there was, there must be, then, a life for 
mortals here below which was not hard and chill, — in which 
affection would no longer be self-sacrifice. Stephen’s passion- 
ate words made the vision of such a life more fully present to 
her than it had ever been before ; and the vision for the time 
excluded all realities, — all except the returning sun-gleams 
which broke out on the waters as the evening approached, and 
mingled with the visionary sunlight of promised happiness; 
all except the hand that pressed hers, and the voice that spoke 
to her, and the eyes that looked at her mth grave, unspeakable 
love. 

There was to be no rain, after all ; the clouds rolled off to 
the horizon again, making the great purple rampart and long 
purple isles of that wondrous laud which reveals itself to us 
when the sun goes down, — the laud that the evening star 
watches over. Maggie was to sleep all night on the poop; 
it was better than going below ; and she was covered with the 
warmest Avrappings the ship could furnish. It was still early, 
when the fatigues of the day brought on a drowsy longing for 
perfect rest, and she laid doum her head, looking at the faint, 
dying flush in the west, where the one golden lamp was get- 
cing brighter and brighter. Then she looked up at Stephen, 
who was still seated by her, hanging over her as he leaned his 
arm against the vessel’s side. Behind all the delicious visions 
of these last hours, ivhich had flowed over her like a soft 
stream, and made her entirely passive, there was the dim con- 
sciousness that the condition was a transient one, and that the 
morrow must bring back the old life of stmggle ; that there 
were thoughts which would presently aA’^enge themselves for 
this oblivion. But now nothing was distinct to her ; she was 
being lulled to sleep with that soft stream still flowing over 
her, with those delicious visions melting and fading like the 
wondrous aerial land of the west. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WAKING, 

When Maggie was gone to sleep, Stephen, weary too with 
his unaccustomed amount of rowing, and with the intense in- 
ward life of the last twelve hours, but too restless to sleep, 
walked and lounged about the deck with his cigar far on into 
midnight, not seeing the dark water, hardly conscious there 
were stars, living only in the near and distant future. At 
last fatigue conquered restlessness, and he rolled himself up 
in a piece of tarpauling on the deck near Maggie’s feet. 

She had fallen asleep before nine, and had been sleeping for 
six hours before the faintest hint of a midsummer daybreak 
was discernible. She awoke from that vivid dreaming which 
makes the margin of our deeper rest. She was in a boat on 
the wide water with Stephen, and in the gathering darkness 
something like a star appeared, that grew and grew till they 
saw it was the Virgin seated in St. Ogg's boat, and it came 
nearer and nearer, till they saw the Virgin was Lucy and the 
boatman was Philip, — no, not Philip, but her brother, who 
rowed past without looking at her; and she rose to stretch 
out her arms and call to him, and their own boat turned over 
with the movement, and they began to sink, till with one 
spasm of dread she seemed to awake, and lind she was a 
child again in the parlour at evening twilight, and Tom was 
not really angry. From the soothed sense of that false waking 
she passed to the real waking, — to the plash of water against 
the vessel, and the sound of a footstep on the deck, and the 
awful starlit sky. There was a moment of utter bewilder- 
ment before her mind could get disentangled from the con- 
fused web of dreams ; but soon the whole terrible truth urged 
itself upon her. Stephen was not by her now ; she was alone 
with her own memory and her own dread. The irrevocable 
wrong that must blot her life had been committed; she had 
brought sorrow into the Jives of others, — into the lives that 
were knit up with hers by trust and love. The feeling of a 
few short weeks had hurried her into the sins her nature had 
most recoiled from, — breach of faith and cruel selfishness ; 
she had rent the ties that had given meaning to duty, and 
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had made herself an outlawed soul, with no guide but the 
wayward choice of her own passion. And where would that 
lead her ? Where had it led her now ? She had said she 
would rather die than fall into that temptation. She felt it 
now, — now that the consequences of such a fall had come be- 
fore the outward act was completed. There was at least this 
fruit from all her years of striving after the higliest and best, 
— that her soul, though betrayed, beguiled, ensnared, could 
never deliberately consent to a choice of the lower. And a 
choice of what ? O God ! not a choice of joy, but of con- 
scious cruelty and hardness; for could she ever cease to see 
before her Luc3' and Philip, with their murdered trust and 
hopes ? Her life with Stephen could have no sacrcdness ; she 
must for ever sink and wander vaguely, driven by uncertain 
impulse ; for she had let go the clue of life, — that clue which 
once in the far-off years her young need had clutched so 
strongly. She had renounced all delights then, before she 
knew Giem, before they had come within her reach. Philip 
had been right when he told her that she knew nothing of re- 
nunciation ; she had thought it was quiet ecstasy ; she saw it 
face to face now, — that sad, patient, loving strength which 
holds the clue of life, — and saw that the thoins were for ever 
pressing on its brow. The yesterday, which could never be 
revoked, — if she could have changed it now for any length 
of inward silent endurance, she would have bowed beneath 
that cross with a sense of rest. 

Daybreak came and the reddening eastern light, while her 
past life was grasping her in this way, with that tightening 
clutch which comes in the last moments of possible rescue, 
She could see Stephen now lying ou the deck still fast asleep, 
and with the sight of him there came a wave of anguish that 
found its way in a long-suppressed sob. The worst bitterness 
of parting — the thought that urged the sharpest inward cry 
for help — was the pain it must give to him. But sunnounting 
everything was the horror at her own possible failure, the 
dread lest her conscience should be benumbed again, and not 
rise to energy till it was too late. Too late ! it was too late 
already not to have caused misery ; too late for everything, 
perhaps, but to rush away from the last act of baseness, — the 
tasting of joys that were wrung from crushed hearts. 

The sun was rising now, and Maggie started up with the 
sense that a day of resistance was beginning for her. Her 
eyelashes were still wet with tears, as, with her shawl over 
her head she sat looking .at the slowly rounding sun Some 
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thing roused Stephen too, and getting up from his hard bed, 
he came to sit beside her. The sharp instinct of anxious love 
saw something to give him alarm in the very first glance. He 
had a hovering di-ead of some resistance in Maggie’s nature 
that he would be unable to overcome. He had the uneasy con- 
sciousness that he had robbed her of perfect freedom yester- 
day ; there was too much native honour in him, for him not tc 
feel that, if her will should recoil, his conduct would have 
been odious, and she would have a light to reproach him. 

But Maggie did not feel that right ; she was too conscious 
of fatal weakness in herself, too full of the tenderness that 
comes with the foreseen need for inflicting a wound. She let 
him take her hand Avhen he came to sit down beside her, and 
smiled at him, only with rather a sad glance ; she could say 
nothing to pain him till the moment of possible parting was 
nearer. And so they drank their cup of coffee together, and 
walked about the deck, and heard the captain’s assurance that 
they should be in at Mudport by five o’clock, each with an in- 
ward burthen ; but in him it was an undefined fear, which he 
trusted to the coming hours to dissipate ; in her it was a defi- 
nite resolve on which she was trying silently to tighten her 
hold. Stephen was continually, through the morning, express- 
ing his anxiety at the fatigue and discomfort she was suffering, 
and alluded to landing and to the change of motion and repose 
she would have in a carriage, wanting to assure himself more 
completely by presupposing that everything would be as he 
had arranged it. For a long while Maggie contented herself 
with assuring him that she had had a good night’s rest, and 
that she did n’t mind about being on the vessel, — it was not 
like being on the open sea, it was only a little less pleasant 
than being in a boat on the Floss. But a suppressed resolve 
will betray itself in the eyes, and Stephen became more and 
more uneasy as the day advanced, under the sense that Maggie 
had entirely lost her passiveness. He longed, but did not dare, 
to speak of their marriage, of where they would go after it, 
and the steps he would take to inform his father, and the rest, 
of what h^ happened. He longed to assure himself of a 
tacit assent from her. But each time he looked at her, he 
gathered a stronger dread of the new, ipuiet sadness with 
which she met his eyes. And they were more and more 
silent. 

“ Here we are in sight of Mudport,” he said at last. “ How, 
dearest,” he added, turning towards her with a look that was 
half beseeching, “ the worst part of your fatigue is over. On 
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the land we can command swiftnessi. In anotlier hour and a 
halt we shall be in a chaise together, and that will seem rest 
to you after this.” 

Maggie felt it was time to speak ; it would only be unkind 
now to assent by silence. She spoke in the lowest tone, as he 
had done, but with distinct decision. 

“We shall not be together ; we shall have jiarted.” 

The blood rushed to Stephen’s face. 

“ We shall not,” he said. “ T ’ll die first.” 

It was as he had dreaded — there was a struggle coming. 
But neither of them dared to say another word till the boat 
was let down, and they were taken to the landing-place. Hei'e 
there was a cluster of gazers and passengers awaiting the de- 
parture of the steamboat to St. egg’s. Maggie had a dim 
sense, when she had landed, and Stephen was hurrying her 
along on his arm, that some one had advanced towards her from 
that cluster as if he were coming to speak to her. But she 
was hurried along, and was indifferent to everything but the 
coming trial. 

A porter guided them to the nearest inn and posting-house, 
and Stejihen gave the order for the chaise as they passed 
through the yard. Maggie took no notice of this, and only 
said, “Ask them to show us into 'a room where we can sit 
down.” 

When they entered, Maggie did not sit down, and Stephen, 
whose face had a desperate determination in it, was about to 
ring the bell, when she said, iu a firm voice, — 

“ I ’m not going ; we must part here.” 

“Maggie,” he said, turning round towards her, and speak- 
ing in the tones of a man who feels a process of torture be- 
ginning, “ do you mean to kill me ? What is the use of it 
now? The whole thing is done.” 

“^lo, it is not done,” si^id Maggie. “Too much is done, — 
more than we can ever remove the trace of. But I will go 
no farther. Don’t try to prevail with me again. I could n’t 
choose yesterday.” 

What was he to do ? He dared not go near her ; her anger 
might leap out, and make a new barrier. He walked back- 
wards and forwards in maddening perplexity. 

“ Maggie,” he said at last, pausing before her, and speaking 
in a tone of imploring wretchedness, “ have some pity — hear 
me — forgive me for what I did yesterday. I will obey you 
now ; I will do nothing without your full consent. But don’t 
blight our lives for ever by a rash perversity that can answer 
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no good purpose to any one, that can only create new evils. 
Sit down, dearest; wait — think what you are going to do. 
Don’t treat me as if you couldn’t trust me.” 

He had chosen the most effective appeal ; but Maggie’s will 
was fixed unswervingly on the coming wrench. She !^d made 
up her mind to suffer. 

“We must not wait,” she said, in a low but distinct voice; 
“ we must part at once.” 

“We can’t pai-t, Maggie,” said Stephen, more impetuously 
“ I can’t bear it. What is the use of inflicting that misery 
on me ? The blow — whatever it may have been — has been 
struck now. Will it help any one else that you should drive 
me mad?” 

“ I will not begin any future, even for you,” said Maggie, 
tremulously, “ with a deliberate consent to whab ought not to 
have been. What I told you at Basset I feel now ; I would 
rather have died than fall into this temptation. It would have 
been better if we had parted for ever then. But we must pail: 
now.” 

“ We will not part,” Stephen burst out, instinctively placing 
his back against the door, forgetting everytliing he had said 
a few moments before; “I will not endure it. You’ll make 
me desperate ; I sha’n’t know what I do.” 

Maggie trembled. She felt that the parting could not be 
effected suddenly. She must rely on a slower appeal to Ste- 
phen’s better self; she must be prepared for a harder task 
than that of rushing away while resolution was fresh. She 
sat down. Stephen, watching her with that look of despera- 
tion which had come over him like a lurid light, approached 
slowly from the door, seated himself close beside her, and 
grasped her hand. Her heart beat like the heart of a fright- 
ened bird ; but this direct opposition helped her. She felt her 
determination growing stronger. 

“Bemember what you felt weeks ago,” she began, with be- 
seeching earnestness ; “remember what we both felt, — that 
we owed ourselves to others, and must conquer every inclina- 
tion which could make us false to that debt. We have failed 
to keep our resolutions ; but the wrong remains the same.” 

“No, it does not remain the same,” said Stephen. “We 
have proved that it was impossible to keep our resolutions. 
We have proved that the feeling which draws us towards each 
other is too strong to be overcome. That natural law surmounts 
every other ; we can’t help what it clashes with.” 

“It is not so, Stephen; I’m quite sure that is uToug. 1 
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liave tried to think it again and again ; but I see, if we judged 
in that way, there would be a warrant for all treachery and 
cruelty ; we should justify breaking the most sacred ties that 
can ever be formed on earth. If the past is not to bind u.s, 
where can duty lie ? We should have no law but the incli- 
nation of the moment.” 

“But there are ties that can't be kept by mere resolution,” 
said Stephen, starting up and walking about again. “ What is 
outward faithfulness ? Would they have thanked us for any- 
thing so hollow as constancy without love ?” 

Maggie did not answer immediately. She was undergoing 
an inward as well as an outward contest. At last she said, 
with a passionate assertion of her convicuon, as much against 
herself as against him, — 

“That seems right — at first; but when I look further, I’m 
sure it is not right. Faithfulness and constancy mean some- 
thing else besides doing what is easiest and pleasantest to our- 
selves. They mean renouncing whatever is opposed to the 
reliance others have in u.s, — whatever would cause misery to 
those whom the course of our lives has made dependent on us. 
If we — if I had been better, nobler, those claims would have 
been so strongly present with me, — 1 should have felt them 
pressing on my heart so continually, just as they do now in the 
moments when my conscience is awake, — that the opposite 
feeling would never have grown in me, as it has done ; it would 
have been quenched at once, I should have prayed for help so 
earnestly, I should have rushed away as we rush from hideous 
danger. I feel no excuse for myself, none. I should never 
have failed towards Lucy and Philip as I have done, if I had 
not been weak, selfish, and hard, — able to think of their 
pain without a pain to myself that would have destroyed all 
temptation. Oh, what is Lucy feeling now? She believed 
in me — she loved me — she was so good to me. Think of 
her — ” 

Maggie’s voice was getting choked as she uttered these last 
words. 

“I can’t think of her,” said Stephen stamping as if with 
pain. “I can think of nothing but you, Maggie. You de- 
mand of a man what is impossible. I felt that once ; but I 
can’t go back to it now. And where is the use of yowr think- 
ing of it, except to torture me ? You can’t save them from 
pain now ; you can only tear yourself from me, and make my 
life worthless to me. And even if we could go back, and both 
fulfil our engagements, — if that were possible now, — it would 
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be hateful, horrible, to think of your ever being Philip’s 
wife, — of your ever being the wife of a man you did n’t love. 
We have both been rescxied from a mistake.” 

A deep flush came over Maggie’s face, and she couldn’t 
speak. Stephen saw this. He sat down again, taking her 
hand in his, and looking at her with passionate entreaty. 

“ Maggie ! Dearest ! If you love me, you are mine. W ho 
can have so great a claim on you as I have ? My life is bound 
up in your love. There is nothing in the past that can annul 
our right to each other ; it is the first time we have either of 
us loved with our whole heart and soul.” 

Maggie was still silent for a little while, looking down. 
Stephen was in a flutter of new hope ; he was going to triumph. 
But she raised her eyes and met his with a glance that was 
filled with the anguish of regret, not with yielding. 

“No, not with my whole heart and soul, Stephen,” she 
said, with timid resolution. “I have never consented to it 
with my whole mind. There are memories, and affections, 
and longings after perfect goodness, that have such a strong 
hold on me ; they would never quit me for long ; they would 
come back and be pain to me — repentance. I could n’t live 
in peace if I put the shadow of a wilful sin between myself 
and God. I have caused sorrow already — I know — 1 feel 
it ; but I have never deliberately consented to it ; I have never 
said, ‘ They shall suffer, that I may have joy.’ It has never 
been my will to marry you •, if you were to win consent from 
the momentary triumph of my feeling for you, you would not 
have my whole soul. If I could wake back again into the time 
before yestprd.ay, I would choose to be true to my calmer affec- 
tions, and live without the joy of love.’’ 

Stephen loosed her hand, and rising impatiently, walked up 
and down the room in suppressed rage. 

“Good God!” he burst out at last, “what a miserable 
thing a woman’s love is to a man’s ! I could commit crimes 
for you, — and you can balance and choose in that way. But 
you dm't love me ; if you had a tithe of the feeling for me 
that I have for you, it would be impossible to you to think for 
a moment of sacrificing me. But it weighs nothing with you 
that you are robbing me of my life’s happiness.” 

Maggie pressed her fingers together almost convulsively as 
she held them clasped on her lap. A gieat terror was upon 
her, as if she were ever and anon seeing where she stood by 
peat flashes of lightning, and then again stretched forth her 
hands in the darkness. 
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“No, I don’t sacrifice you — I couldn’t sacrifice you,’' she 
said, as soon as she could speak again ; “but I can’t believe in 
a good for you, that I feel that vve both feel, is a wrong, 
towards others. We can’t choose happiness either for our- 
selves or for another ; we can’t tell where that will lie. We 
can only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the pres- 
ent moment, or whether we will renounce that, for the sake 
of obeying the divine voice within us, — for the sake of being 
true to all the motives that sanctify our lives. I know this belief 
is hard ; it has slipped away from me again and again ; but 1 
have felt that if I let it go for ever, I should have no light 
through the darkness of this life.” 

“ But, Maggie,” said Stephen, seating himself by her again, 
“is it possible you don’t see that what happened yesterday 
has altered the whole position of things ? What infatuation 
is it, what obstinate prepossession, that blinds you to that ? 
It is too late to say what we might have done or what we 
ought to have done. Admitting the very worst view of 
what has been done, it is a fact we must act on now; our 
position is altered ; the right course is no longer what it was 
before. We must accept our own actions and .start afresh 
from them. Suppose we had been married yesterday ? It is 
nearly the same thing. The effect on others would not have 
been different. It would only have made this difference to 
ourselves,” Stephen added bitteify, “that you might have 
acknowledged then that your tie to me was stronger than to 
others.” 

Again a deep flush came over Maggie’s face, and she was 
silent. Stephen thought again that he was beginning to pre- 
vail, — he had never yet believed that he should not prevail; 
there are possibilities which our minds shrink from too com- 
pletely for us to fear them. 

“ Dearest,” he said, in his deepest, tenderest tone, leaning 
towards her, and putting his arm round her, “you are mine 
now, — the world believes it ; duty must spring out of that 
now In a few hours you will be legally mine, and those who 
had claims on us will submit, — they will see that there was a 
force which declared against their claims.” 

Maggie’s eyes opened wide in one terrified look at the face 
that was close to hers, and she started up, pale again. 

“ Oh, I can’t do it,” she said, in a voice almost of agony ; 
“ Stephen, don’t ask me — don’t urge me. I can’t argue any 
longer, — I don't know what is wise ; but my heart will not 
let me do it. I see, — I fuel their trouble now ; it is as if it 
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Turere branded on my mind. I have suffered, and had no one 
to pity me ; and now I have made others suifer. It would 
never leave me ; it would embitter your love to me. I do care 
for Philip — in a different way; I remember all we said to 
each other; I know how he thought of me as the one promise 
of his life. He was given to me that I might make his lot less 
hard ; and I have forsaken him. And Lucy — she has been 
deceived, — she who trusted me more than any one. I cannot 
marry you ; I cannot take a good for myself that has been 
wrung out of their misery. It is not the force that ought to 
rule us, — this that we feel for each other; it would rend me 
away from aU that my past life has made dear and holy to me. 
I can’t set out on a fresh life, and forget that ; I must go back 
to it, and cling to it, else I shall feel as if there were nothing 
firm beneath my feet.” 

“ Gk»od God, Maggie ! ” said Stephen, rising too and grasping 
her atm, “ you rave. How can you go back without marrying 
me ? You don’t know what will be said, dearest. You see 
nothing as it really is.” 

"Yes, I do. But they will believe me. I will confess every- 
thing. Lucy will believe me — she will forgive you, and 
—and — oh, some good will come by clinging to the right. 
Dear, dear Stephen, let me go! — don’t drag me into deeper 
remorse. My whole soul has never consented ; it does not 
consent now.” 

Stephen let go her arm, and sank back on his chair, half- 
stunned by despairing rage. He was silent a few moments, 
not looking at her; while her eyes were turned towards 
him yearningly, in alarm at this sudden change. At last 
he said, still without looking at her, — 

“Go, then, — leave me; don’t torture me any longer, — I 
can’t bear it.” 

Involuntarily she leaned towards him and put out her hand 
to touch his. But he shrank from it as if it had been burning 
iron, and said again, — 

“ Leave me.” 

Maggie was not conscious of a decision as she turned away 
from that gloomy averted face, and walked out of the room ; 
it was like an automatic action that fulfils a forgotten inten- 
tion. What came after ? A sense of stairs descended as if 
in a dream, of flagstones, of a chaise and horses standing, 
then a street, and a turning into another street where a stage- 
coach was standing, taking in passengers, and the darting 
thought that that coach would take her away, perhaps towar(to 
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home. But she could ask nothing yet ; she only got into the 
coach. 

Home — where her mother and brother were, Philip, Lucy, 
the scene of her very cares and trials — was the haven 
towards which her mind tended ; the sanctuary where sacred 
relics lay, where she would be rescued from more falling. 
The thought of Stephen was like a horrible throbbing pain, 
which yet, as such pains do, seemed to urge all other thoughts 
into activity. But among her thoughts, what others would 
say and think of her conduct was hardly present. Love and 
deep pity and remorseful anguish left no room for that. 

The coach rvas taking her to York, farther away from 
home; but she did not learn that until she was set down 
in the old city at midnight. It was no matter; she could 
sleep there, and start home the next day. She had her purse 
in her pocket, with all her money in it, — a bank-note and 
a sovereign ; she had kept it in her pocket from forgetfulness, 
after going out to make purchases the day before yesterday. 

Did she lie down in the gloomy bedroom of the old inn that 
night with her will bent unw'averingly on the path of penitent 
sacrifice ? The great struggles of life are not so easy as that; 
the great problems of life are not so clear. In the darkness 
of that night she saw Stephen’s face turned towards her in 
passionate, reproachful mi.sery; she lived through again all 
the tremulous delights of his presence with her that made ex- 
istence an easy floating in a stream of joy, instead of a quiet 
resolved endurance and effort. The love she had renounced 
came back upon her with a cruel charm ; she felt herself open- 
ing her arms to receive it once more ; and then it seemed to 
slip away and fade and vanish, leaving only the dying sound 
of a deep, thrilling voice that said, ‘‘ Gone, for ever gone,” 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE KETUBN TO THE MILL. 

Between four and five o’l-lock on the .afternoon of the fifth 
day from that on which Stejihen and Maggie had left St. Ogg’.s, 
Tom Tulliver was standing on the gravel-walk outside the old 
house at Dorleote Mill. He was master there now; he had 
half fulfilled his father's dying wish, and by years of steady 
self-government and energetic work he had brought himsel'l' 
near to the attainment of more than the old ri'spectability 
which had been the proud inheritance of the Dodsons and 
Tullivers. 

But Tom’s face, as he stood in tlie Lot, still sunshine of that 
summer afternoon, had no gladness, no triumph in it. His 
mouth wore its bitterest expression, his severe brow its hardest 
and deepest fold, as he drew down his hat farther over his eyes 
to shelter them from the sun, and thrusting his hands deep 
into his pockets, began to walk up and down the gravel. No 
news of his sister had been heard since Bob Jakin had come 
back in the steamer from Mudport, and put an end to all im- 
probable suppositions of an accident on the water by stating 
that he had seen her land from a vessel with Mr. Stephen 
Guest. Would the next news be that she was married, — or 
what? .u’robably that she was not married , 'rom's mind was 
set to the expectation of the worst that could hai>])en, — not 
death, but disgrace. 

As he was walking with his back towards the entrance gate, 
and his face towards the rushing mill stream, a tall, dark-eyed 
figure that we know well, approached the gate, and paused to 
look at him with a f.ist-beating heart. Her brother was the 
human being of whom she had been most :>fr;nrl from her 
childhood upwards ; afraid with that fcai winch springs in us 
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when we lo¥e one who is inexorable, unbending, uiunodifiahle, 
with a mind that we can never mould ourselves upon, and yet 
that we cannot endure to alienate from us. That deep-rooted 
fear was shaking Maggie now ; but her mind was unswervingly 
bent on returning to her brother, as the natural refuge that 
had been given her. In her deep humiliation under the retro- 
spect of her own weakness, — in her augrrish at the injury 
she had inflicted, — she almost desired to endure the severity 
of Tom’s reproof, to submit in patient silence to that harsh 
disapproving judgment against which she had so often re- 
belled; it seemed no more than just to her now, — who 
was weaker than she was? She craved that outward help 
to her better purpose which would come from complete, sub- 
missive confession; from being in the presence of those 
whose looks and words would be a reflection of her own 
conscience. 

Maggie had been kept on her bed at York for a day with 
that prostrating headache which was likely to follow on the 
terrible strain of the previous day aud night. There was an 
expression of physical pain still about her brow and eyes, and 
her whole appearance, with her dress so long unchanged, was 
worn and distressed. She lifted the latch of the gate and 
walked in slowly. Tom did not hear the gate ; he was just 
then close upon the roaring dam; but he presently turned, 
and lifting up his eyes, saw the figure whose worn look and 
loneliness seemed to him a confirmation of his worst non- 
jectures. He paused, trembling and white with disgust and 
indignatiou. 

Maggie paused too, three yards before him. She felt the 
hatred in his face, felt it rushing through her fibres ; but she 
must speak. 

“Tom,” she began faintly, “I am come back to you, — I 
am come back home — for refuge — to tell you everything.” 

“You will find no home with me,” he answered, with trem- 
ulous rage. “You have disgraced us all. You have dis 
graced my father’s name. You have been a curse to your 
best friends. You have been base, deceitful; no motives 
are strong enough to restrain you. I wash my hands of you 
for ever. You don’t belong to me.” 

Their mother had come to the door now. She stood par- 
alysed by the double shock of seeing Maggie and hearing 
Tom’s words. 

“Tom,” said Maggie, with more courage, “I am perhaps 
not so guilty as you believe me to be. I never meant to 
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give way to my feelings. I struggled against them. I was 
carried too far in the boat to come back on Tuesday. I 
came back as soon as I could.’’ 

“1 can’t believe in you any more,” said Tom, gradually 
passing from the tremulous excitement of the first moment 
to cold inflexibility. “You have been carrying on a clan- 
destine relation with Stephen Guest, — as you did before 
with another. He went to see you at my aunt Moss’s ; you 
walked alone with him in the lanes ; you must have be- 
haved as no modest girl would have done to her cousin’s 
lover, else that could never have happened. The people at 
Luckreth saw you pass ; you passed all the other i)laces ; 
you knew what you were doing. You have been using 
Philip Wakem as a screen to deceive Luc}', — the kindest 
friend you ever had. Go and see the return you have 
made her. She ’s ill ; unable to si)eak. My mother can’t 
go near her, lest she should remind her of you.'' 

Maggie was half stunned, — too heavily pressed upon by 
her anguish even to discern any dilterence between her ac- 
tual guilt and her brother’s accusations, still less to vin- 
dicate herself. 

“Tom,” she said, crushing her hands together under her 
cloak, in the effort to speak again, “whatever I have done, 
I repent it bitterly. I want to make amends. I will endure 
anything. I want to be kejjt from doing wrong again.” 

“ What will keep you ? ” said Tom, with cruel bitterness. 
“"Not religion; not your natural feelings of gratitude and 
honour. And he — he would deserve to be shot, if it were 
not — But you are ten times worse th.m he is. I loathe 
your character and your conduct. You struggled with your 
feelings, you say. Yes ! I have had feelings to struggle 
with ; but I conquered them. I have Lad a harder life than 
you have had ; but I have found my comfort in doing my 
duty. But I wdl sanction no such character as yours ; the 
world shall know that I feel the difference between right 
and wrong. If you arc in want, I will provide for you; 
let my mother know. But you sluall not come under my 
roof. It is enough that I have to bear the thought of your 
disgrace; the sight of you is hateful to me.” 

Slowly Maggie was turning away with despair in her heart. 
But the poor frightened motlier’s love leaped out now, stronger 
than all dread. 

“ My child ! I ’ll go with you. You ’ve got a mother.” 

Oh, the sweet rest of that embrace to the heart-stricken 
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Maggie! More helpful than all ■wisdom is one draughi 
simple human pity that will not forsake us. 

Tom turned and walked into the house. 

“ Come in, my child,” Mrs. Tullivcr whispered. “ He ‘11 let 
you stay and sleep in my bed. He won’t deny that if 1 ask 
him.” 

“No, mother,” said Maggie, in a low tone, like a moan. "I 
will never go in.” 

“ Then wait for me outside. I ’ll get ready and come with 
you.” 

When his mother appeared with her bonnet on, Tom came 
out to her in the passage, and jiut money into her hands. 

“ My house is yours, mother, always,” he said. “You'^vill 
come and let me know everything you want; you "will come 
back to me.” 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver timk the money, too frightened to say 
anything. The only thing clear to her was the mother's in- 
stinct that she would go with her unha 2 )ijy child. 

Maggie was waiting outside the gate ; she took her mother’s 
hand, and they walked a little way in silence. 

“ Mother,” said Maggie, at last, “ we will go to Luke's cot- 
tage. Luke will take me in. fie ■was very good to me uheii 
I was a little girl.” 

“He’s got no room for us, my dear, now; his wife’s got 
so many children. 1 d m’t know where to go, if it is n’t to one 
o’ your aunts ; and I liai'dly durst,” said poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
quite destitute of mental resources in this extremity. 

Maggie was silent a little while, and then said, — 

*• Let us go to Bob Jakin’s, mother ; his ivife will have room 
for us, if they have no other lodger.” 

So they went on their way to St. Ogg’s, to the old house 
by the river-side. 

Bob himself was at home, with a lieaviness at heart which 
resisted even the new joy and pride of possessing a two month.'! 
old baby, quite the liveliest of its age that had ever been borr 
to n’-ince or packman. He would jierhaps not so thoroughly 
have iindei stood all the dubiousness of Maggie’s appearance 
with Mr. Steiihen Guest on the quay at Mudpoi-t if he had not 
witnessed the effect it produced on Tom when he went to re- 
port it ; and since then, the circumstances which in any case 
gave a disastrous eliaraeter to her elopement had passed be- 
yond the more polite circles of 8t. Ogg’s, and had become 
matter of common talk, accessilde to the grooms and errand- 
boys. So that when he openaa the door and saw Maggie 
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standing before him in her sorrow and weariness, he had no 
questions to ask except one which he dared only ask himself, — 
where was Mr. Stephen Guest ? Bob, for his part, hoped he 
might be in the warmest depai-tment of an asylum understood 
to exist in the other world for gentlemen who are likely to be 
in fallen circumstances there. 

The lodgings were vacant, and both ]\Irs. Jakni the larger 
and Mrs. Jakin the less were commanded to make all tilings 
comfortable for “ the old Missis and the young Miss ; ” alas 
that she was still “ Miss ” ! The ingenious Bob was sorely per- 
plexed as to how this result could have come about ; how Mr. 
Stephen Guest could have gone away from her, or could have 
let her go away from him, when he liad the chance of keeping 
her with him. But he was silent, and would not allow his 
wife to ask him a question ; would not present himself in the 
room, lest it should appear like intrusion and a wish to pry ; 
having the same chivalry towards dark-eyed Maggie as in 
the days when he had bought her the memorable present of 
books. 

But after a day or two Mrs. Tulliver was gone to the Mill 
again for a few hours to see to Tom’s household matters. 
Maggie had wished this; after the first violent outburst of 
feeling which came as soon as she had no longer any active 
purpose to fulfil, she was less in need of her mother’s pres- 
ence ; she even desired to be alone with her grief. But she 
had been solitary only a little while in the old sitting-room 
that looked on the river, when there came a tap at the door, 
and turning round her sad face as she said “Come in,” she 
saw Bob enter, with the baby in his arms and Mumps at his 
heels. 

“We ’ll go back, if it disturbs you. Miss,” said Bob. 

“No,” said Maggie, in a low voice, wishing she could smile. 

Bob, closing the door behind him, came and stood before 
her. 

“ You see, we ’ve got a little un. Miss, and I wanted you to 
look at it, and take it in your arms, if you ’d be so good. For 
we made free to name it after you, and it ’ud be better for your 
takin’ a bit o’ notice on it.” 

Maggie could not speak, but she put out her arms to receive 
the tiny baby, while Mumps snuffed at it anxiousl}’', to ascer- 
tain that this transference was all right. Maggie’s heart had 
swelled at this action and speech of Bob’s; she kneiv well 
enough that it was a way he had chosen to show his sympathy 
and respect. 
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"Sit down. Bob,” she said presently, and he sat down in 
silence, finding his tongue unmanageable in quite a new 
fasJiion, refusing to say what he wanted it to say. 

“ Bob,” she said, after a few moments, looking down at the 
baby, and holding it anxiously, as if she feared it might slip 
from her mind and her fingers, “I have a favour to ask of 
you.” 

“ Don't you speak so, Mias,” said Bob, grasping the skin oi 
Mumps’s neck ; “ if there 's anything I can do for you, I should 
look upon it as a day’s earnings.” 

“I want you to go to Dr. Kenn’s, and ask to speak to him, 
and tell him that I am here, and should be very grateful if he 
would come to me while my mother is away. She will not 
come back till eveni-ng.” 

“Eh, Miss, I 'd do it in a minute, — it is but a step, — but Dr. 
Kenn’s wife lies dead ; she ’s to be buried to-morrow ; died the 
day I come from Mudport. It ’s all the more pity she should 
ha’ died just now, if you want him. 1 hardly like to go Sruigh 
him yet.” 

“Oh no. Bob,” said Maggie, “we must let it be, — till after 
a few days, perhaps, when you hear that he is going about 
again. But perhaps he may bo going out of town — to a dis- 
tance,” she added, with a new sense of despondency at this 
idea. 

“ Not he. Miss,” said Bob. “ Ife 'll none go away. He is n't 
one o’ them gentlefolks as go to cry at waterin’-places when 
their wives die; he’s got summat else to do. He looks fine 
an’ sharp after the parish, he does. He christened the little 
un ; an’ he was at me to know rvhat I did of a Sunday, as I 
didn’t come to church. But I told him I was upo’ the 
travel three parts o’ the Sundays, — an’ then I’m so used to 
bein’ on my legs, I can’t sit so long on end, — ‘an’ lors, sir,’ 
says I, ‘a packman can do wi’ a small ’lowance o’ church; 
it tastes strong,’ says I; ‘there’s no call to lay it on thick.’ 
Eh, Miss, how good the little un is wi’ you ! It ’s like as if it 
knowed you; it partly does. I’ll be bound, — like the birds 
know the momin’.” 

Bob’s tongue was now evidently loosed from its unwonted 
bondage, and might even be in danger of doing more work 
than was required of it. But the subjects on which he longed 
to be informed were so steep and difficult of approach, that 
his tongue was likely to run on along the level rather than to 
carry him on that unbeaten roarL He felt this, and was silent 
again for a little while, ruminating much on the possible forms 
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in wMcli he might put a question. At last he said, iu a more 
timid voice than usual, — 

“ Will you give me leave to ask you only one thing. Miss ? ” 

Maggie was rather startled, but she answered, “ Yes, Bob, if 
it is about myself — not about any one else.” 

“ Well, Miss, it ’s this. Do you owe anybody a grudge ? ” 

“No, not any one,” said Maggie, looking up at him inquir- 
ingly. “ Why ? ” 

“ Oh, lors, Miss,” said Bob, innching Mumps’s neck harder 
than ever, “ I wish you did, an’ ’ud tell me ; 1 ’d leather him 
till I couldn’t see — 1 would — an’ the Justice might do what 
he liked to me arter.” 

“Oh, Bob,” said Maggie, smiling faintlj'', “you’re a very 
good friend to me. But I should n’t like to punish any one, 
even if they ’d done me wrong ; I ’ve done wrong myself too 
often,” 

This view of things w'as puz 2 ling to Bob, and threw more 
obscurity than ever over wliat could possibly have happened 
between Stephen and Maggie. But further questions would 
have been too intrusive, even if he could have framed them 
suitably, and he was obliged to carry baby away again to an 
expectant mother. 

“ Happen you ’d like Mumps for company. Miss,” he said 
when he had taken the baby again. “He’s rare company, 
Mumps is ; he knows iverything, an’ makes no bother about 
it. If I tell him, he ’ll lie before you an’ watch you. as still, 
— just as he watches my pack. You’d better let me leave 
him a bit ; he ’ll get fond on you. Lors, it ’s a fine thing to 
hev a dumb brute fond on -you; it’ll stick to you, an’ make 
no jaw.” 

“Yes, do leave him, please,” said Maggie. “I think I 
should like to have Mumps for a friend.” 

“ Mumps, lie down there,” said Bob, pointing to a place in 
front of Maggie, “and niver do you stir till you ’re spoke to.” 

Mumps lay down at once, and made no sign of restlessness 
when his master left the room. 
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CHAPTER n. 

8T. OGG’s passes JUDGMENT. 

It was soon known throughout St. Ogg’s that Miss Tullivei 
was come back; she had not, then, eloped in order to be 
married to Mr. Stephen Guest, — at all events, Mr. Stephen 
Guest had not married her ; which came to the same thing, 
so far as her culpability was concerned. We judge others 
according to results ; how else ? — not knowing the process 
by which results are arrived at. If Miss Tulliver, alter a 
few months of well-chosen travel, had returned as Mrs. 
Stephen Guest, with a post-marital twussenu, and all ihe 
advantages possessed even by the most unwelcome wife of an 
only son, public opinion, which at St. Ogg's, as elsewhere, 
always knew what to think, would have judged in strict con- 
sistency with those results. Public opinion, in these cases, 
is always of the feminine gender, — not the world, but the 
world’s wife; and she would have seen that two handsome 
young people — the gentleman of quite the first family in St. 
Ogg's — having found themselves in a false position, had been 
led into a course which, to say the least of it, was higidy 
injudicious, and productive of .sad pain and disappointment, 
especially to that sweet young thing. Miss Deane. Mi. 
•Stephen Guest had certainly not behaved well ; but then, 
young men wore liable to those sudden infatuated attach- 
ments ; and bad as it might seem in Mrs. Stephen Guest tn 
admit the faintest advances from her cousin’s lover (indeed it 
had been said that she was actually engaged to young Wakem, 

— old Wakem himself had mentioned it), still, she was very 
young, — “and a defonnod young man, you know! — and 
young Guest so very fascinating ; and, they say, he positively 
worships her (to be sure, that can’t last ! ), and he ran away 
with her in the boat quite against her will, and what could 
she do ? She could n't eome back then ; no one would have 
spoken to her; and how very well th,st maize-coloured satiji- 
ette becomes her complexion ! It seems as if the folds in 
front were quite come in ; several of her dresses are made so. 

— they say he thinks nothing too handsome to buy for her 
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Poor Miss Deane ! Site is very pitiable ; but then there was 
no positive engagement ; and the air at the coast will do her 
good. After all, if young Guest felt no more for her than 
that, it was better for her not to marry him. What a wonder- 
ful marriage for a girl like hliss Tulliver, — quite romantic ! 
Why, young Guest will put up for the borough at the i^ext 
election. Nothing like commerce nowadays ! That young 
Wakem nearly went out of his mind ; he always teas rather 
queer ; but he ’s gone abroad again to be out of the way, — quite 
the best thing for a deformed young man. Miss Unit declares 
she will never visit Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Guest, — such 
nonsense ! pretending to be better than other peoijle. Society 
could n’t be carried on if we inquired into private conduct in 
that way, — and Christianity tells us to think no evil, — and 
my belief is, that Miss Unit had no cards sent her.” 

But the results, we know, were not of a kind to warrant 
this extenuation of the past. Maggie had returned without 
a trousseau, without a husband, — in that degraded and out- 
cast condition to which error is well known to lead; and the 
world’s uife, with that fine instinct which is given her for the 
preservation of Society, saw at once that Miss Tulliver’s con- 
duct had been of the most aggravated kind. Could anything 
be more detestable ? A girl so much indebted to her friends 
— whose mother as well as herself had received so much 
kindness from the Deanes — to lay the design of winning a 
young man ’s affections away from her own cousin, who had 
behaved like a sister to her ! Winning his affections ? That 
was not the phrase for such a girl as Miss Tulliver ; it would 
have been more correct to say that she had been actuated by 
mere unwomanly boldness and unbridled passion. There was 
always something questionable about her. That connection 
with young Wakem, which, they said, had been carried on 
for years, looked very ill, — disgusting, in fact! But with 
a girl of that disposition! To the world’s wife there had 
always been something in Miss Tulliver’s very physique that 
a refined instinct felt to be prophetic of harm. As for poor 
Mr. Stephen Guest, he was rather pitiable than otherwise; 
a young man of five-and-twenly is not to be too severelj 
judged in these cases, — he is really very much at the mercy 
of a designing, bold girl. And it was clear that he had given 
way in spite of himself : he had shaken her off as soon as he 
could ; indeed, their having parted so soon looked very black 
indeed — for her. To be sure, he had written a letter, lay- 
ing all the blame on himself, and telling the story in a roman- 
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tic fashion so as to try and make her appear (^uite innocent; 
of course he would do that ! But the remed instinct of the 
world’s wife was not to be deceived; providentially! — else 
what would become of Society ? Why, her own brother had 
turned her from his door; he had seen enough, you might be 
sure, before he would do that. A truly respectable young 
man, Mr. Tom TuUiver; quite likely to rise in the world! 
His sister’s disgrace was naturally a heavy blow to him. It 
was to be hoped that she would go out of the neighbourhood, 
— to America, or anywhere, — so as to purify the air of St, 
Ogg’s from the taint of her presence, extremely dangerous 
to daughters there! No good could happen to her; it was 
only to be hoped she would repent, and that God w’ould have 
mercy on her ; He had not the care of society on His hands, 
as the world’s wife had. 

It required nearly a fortnight for line instinct to assure 
itself of these inspirations; indeed, it w'as a whole week 
before Stephen’s letter came, telling his father the facts, and 
adding that he was gone across to Holland, — had drawn upon 
the agent at Mudport for money, — was incapable of any 
resolution at present. 

Maggie, all this while, was too entirely filled with a more 
agonising anxiety to spend any thought on the view that was 
being taken of her conduct by the world of St. Ogg’s ; anxiety 
about Stephen, Lucy, Philip, beat on her poor heart in a htud, 
driving, ceaseless storm of mingled love, remorse, and pity. 
If she had thought of rejection and injustice at all, it would 
have seemed to her that they had done their worst; that she 
could hardly feel any stroke from them intolerable since the 
words she had heard from her brother’s lips. Across all her 
anxiety for the loved and the injured, those words shot again 
and again, like a horrible pang that would have broi^ht 
misery and dread even into a heaven of delights. The idea 
of ever recovering happiness never glimmered in her mind 
for a moment; it seemed as if every sensitive fibre in her 
were too entirely preoccupied by pain ever to vibrate again 
to another influence. Life stretched before her as one act of 
penitence ; and all she craved, as she dwelt on her future lot, 
was something to guarantee her from more failing; her own 
weakness haunted her like a vision of hideous possibilities, 
that made no peace conceivable except such as lay in the 
sense of a sure refuge. 

But she was not without practical intentions; the love of 
independence was too strong an inheritance and a habit for 
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iier not to remember that she must get her bread ; and when 
other projects looked vague, she fell back on that of return- 
ing to her plain sewing, and so getting enough to pay for her 
lodging at Bob’s. She meant to persuade her mother to 
return to the Mill by-and-by, and live with Tom again ; and 
somehow or other she would maintain herself at St. Ogg’s. 
Dr. Xenn would perhaps help her and advise her. She 
remembered his parting words at the bazaar. She remembered 
the momentary feeling of reliance that had sprung in her 
when he was talking with her, and she waited with yearning 
expectation for the opportunity of confiding everything to 
him. Her mother called every day at Mr. Deane’s to learn 
how Lucy was ; the report was always sad, — nothing had yet 
roused her from the feeble passivity which had come on with 
the first shock. But of Philip, Mrs. Tulliver had learned 
nothing ; naturally, no one whom she met would speak to her 
about what related to her daughter. But at last she siun- 
moned courage to go and see sister Glegg, who of course 
would know everything, and had been even to see Tom at the 
Mill in Mrs. Tulliver’s absence, though he had said nothing 
of what had passed on the occasion. 

As soon as her mother was gone, Maggie put on her bonnet. 
She had resolved on walking to the Rectory and asking to see 
Dr. Kenn j he was in deej) grief, but the grief of another does 
not jar upon us in such circumstances. It was the first time 
she had been beyond the door since her return ; nevertheless 
her mind was so bent on the purpose of her walk, that the 
unpleasantness of meeting people on the way, and being stared 
at, did not occur to her. But she had no sooner passed beyond 
the narrower streets which she had to thread from Bob’s dwell- 
ing, than she became aware of unusual glances cast at her ; 
and this consciousness made her hurry along nervously, afraid 
to look to right or left. Presently, however, she came full 
on Mrs. and Miss Turnbull, old acquaintances of her family j 
they both looked at her strangely, and turned a little aside 
without speaking. All hard looks were pain to Maggie, but 
her self-reproach was too strong for resentment. No wonder 
they will not speak to me. she thought ; they are very fond 
of Lucy. But now she knew that she was about to pass a 
group of gentlemen, who were standing at the door of the 
billiard-rooms, and she could not help seeing young Torry step 
out a little with his glass at his eye, and bow to her with that 
air of nonchalnnce which he might have bestowed on a friendly 
bar-maid. Maggie’s pride was too intense for her not to feel 
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fihat sting, even in the midst of her sorrow ; and for the first 
time the thought took strong hold of her that she would have 
other obloquy cast on her besides that which was felt to be due 
to her breach of faith towards Lncy. But she was at the 
Eectory now ; there, perhaps, she would find something else 
than retribution. Eetribution may come from any voice ; the 
hardest, cruelest, most imbruted urchin at the street-cornci 
can inffict it; surely help and pity are rarer things, inou 
needful for the righteous to bestow. 

She was shown up at once, after being announced, into Dr 
Kenn’s study, where he sat amongst piled-up books, for which 
he had little appetite, leanii^ his cheek against the head ot 
his youngest child, a girl of three. The child was sent away 
with the servant, and when the door was closed, Dr. Keun said, 
placing a chair for Maggie, — 

“ I was coming to see you. Miss Tulliver ; you have antici- 
pated me ; I am glad you did.” 

Maggie looked at him rvitli her childlike directness as she 
had done at the bazaar, and said, *• I want to tell you every- 
thing.” But her eyes filled fast with tears as she said ic, and 
all the pent-up excitement of her humiliating walk would have 
its vent before she could sav more. 

“ Do tell me everything,*'’ Dr. Kenn said, with quiet kind- 
ness in his grave, firm voice. “Think of me as one to whom a 
long experience has been granted, which may enable him to 
help you.” 

In rather broken sentences, and with some effort at first, but 
soon vvith the greater ease tliat came from a sense ot relief in 
the confidence, Maggie told the brief story of a struggle that 
must be the beginning of a long sorrow. Only the day before, 
Dr. Kenn had been made acquainted with the contents of Ste- 
phen’s letter, and he had believed them at once, without the 
confirmation of Maggie’s statement. That involuntary plaint 
of hers, “ Oh, I must go,” had remained with him as the sign 
that she was undergoing some inward conflict. 

Maggie dwelt the longest on the feeling which had mafie her 
3ome back to her mother and brother, which made her cling to 
all the memories of the past. When she had ended. Dr. Kenn 
was silent for some minutes ; there was a difficulty on his mind. 
He rose, and walked up and down the hearth with his hands 
behind him. At last he seated himself again, and said, look- 
ing at Maggie, — 

“Your prompting to go to your nearest friends, — to remain 
where all the ties of your life have been formed, — is a true 
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4)romptiiig, to wliirli the Choich in its original constitution 
and discipline responds, opening its arms to the penitent, 
■watching over its children to the last; never abandoning 
them until they are hopelessly reprobate. And the Church 
ought to represent the feeling of the community, so that every 
parish should be a family kmt togctlier by Christian brother 
hood under a spiritual father. But the ideas of discipline and 
Christian fraternity are entirely relaxed, — they can hardly be 
said to exist in the public mind ; they hardly survive except 
in the partial, contradictory form they liave taken in the nar- 
row communities of schismatics ; and if I were not supported 
by the firm faith that the Church must ultimately recover the 
full force of that constitution which is alone fitted to human 
needs, I should often lose heart at observing the want of fellow- 
ship and sense of mutual responsibility among my own fiock. 
At present everything seems tending towards the relaxation of 
ties, — towards the substitution of wayward choice for the 
adherence to obligation, which has its roots in the past. Your 
conscience and your heart have given you true light on this 
point. Miss Tulliver ; and I have said all this that you may know 
what my wish about you — what my advice to you — would 
be, if they sprang from my own feeling and opinion unmod- 
ified by coimteraeting circumstances.” 

Dr. juenn paused a little while. There was an entire ab- 
sence of effusive benevolence in his manner ; there was some- 
thing almost cold in the gravity of his look and voice. If 
Maggie had not known that his benevolence was persevering in 
proportion to its reserve, she might have been chilled and 
frightened. As it was, she listened expectantly, quite sure 
that there would be some effective help in his words. He 
went on. 

“Your inexperience of the world. Miss Tulliver, prevents 
you from anticipating fully the very unjust conceptions that 
will probably be formed concerning your conduct, — concep- 
tions which will have a baneful effect, even in spite of known 
evidence to disprove them.” 

“Oh, I do, — I begin to see,” said Maggie, unable to repress 
this utterance of her recent pain. “I know I shall be in 
suited; I shall be thought worse than I am.” 

“You perhaps do not yet know,” said Dr. Kenn, with a 
touch of more personal pity, “that a letter is come which 
ought to satisfy every one who has known anything of you, that 
you chose the steep and difficult path of a return to the right, 
at the moment when that return was most of all difficult.” 
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“ Oh, where is he ? ” said poor Maggie, with a flush and 
tremor that no presence could have hindered. 

“ He is gone abroad ; he lias written of all that passed to 
his father. He has vindicated you to the utmost ; and I hope 
the communication of that letter to your cousin will have a 
beneficial effect on her.” 

Dr. Kenn waited for her to get calm again before he 
went om 

“ That letter, as I said, ought to suffice to prevent false im- 
pressions concerning you. But I am bound to tell you, Hiss 
Tulliver, that not only the exjierience of my whole life, but 
my observation within the last three days, makes me fear that 
there is hardly any evidence which will save you from the 
painful effect of false imputations. The persons who are the 
most incapable of a conscientious struggle such as yours are 
precisely those who will be likely to shrink from you, lie- 
cause they will not believe in jmur struggle. I fear your hie 
here will be attended not only with much pain, but with many 
obstructions. For this reason — and for this only — I ask 
you to consider whether it will not perhaps be better for you 
to take a situation at a distance, according to your former in- 
tention. 1 will exert myself at once to obtain one for you.” 

“ Oh, if 1 could but' stop here ! ” said Maggie. “ I have no 
heart to begin a strange life again. I should have no stay. I 
should feel like a lonely wanderer, cut off from the past. I 
have written to the lady who offered me a situation to excuse 
myself. If I remained here, I could perhaps atone in some 
way to Lucj"^ — toothers; I could convince them that I’m 
sorry. And,” she added, with some of the old proud fire 
flashing out, “I will not go away because people say false 
things of me. They shall learn to retract them. If I must 
go away at last, because — because others wish it, 1 will not 
go now.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Kenn, after some consideration, “if you 
determine on that. Miss Tulliver, you may rely on all the in- 
fluence my jiosition gives me. I am bound to aid and coun- 
tenance you by tlie very duties of my ofiice as a parish priest. 
I will add, that personally I have a deep interest in your peace 
of mind and welfare.” 

“ The only thing I want is some occupation that will enable 
me to get my bread and be independent,” said Maggie. “I 
shall not want much. I can go on lodging where I am.” 

“ I must think over the subject maturely,” said Dr. Kenn, 
“and in a few days I shall be better able to ascertain tbe 
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general feeling. I shall come to see you ; I shall bear yon con- 
stantly in mind.’’ 

When Maggie had left him, Dr. Kenn stood ruminating ivith 
his hands behind him, and his ej’^es fixed on the carpet, under 
a painful sense of doubt and difficulty. The tone of Stephen’s 
letter, which he had read, and the actual relation^ of all the 
persons concerned, forced upon him powerfully the idea of an 
ultimate marriage between Stephen and Maggie as the least 
evil; and the impossibility of their proximity in St. Ogg’s 
on any other supposition, until after years of separation, 
threw an insurmountable prospective difficulty over Maggie’s 
stay there. On the other hand, he entered with all the eom- 
pr^ension of a man who had known spiritual conflict, and 
lived through years of devoted service to liis fellow-men, into 
that state of Maggie’s heart and conscience which made the 
consent to the marriage a desecration to her ; licr consi ience 
must not be tampered with ; the principle on wliich she had 
acted was a safer guide than any balancing of conscciueuces. 
His experience told him that intervention was too dubious a 
responsibility to be lightly incurred ; the possible issue either 
of an endeavour to restore the former relations with Lucy and 
Philip, or of counselling submission to this irruption of a new 
feeling, was hidden in a darkness all the more impenetrable 
because each immediate step was clogged with evil. 

The great problem of the shifting relation beWeen passion 
and duty is clear to no man who is capable of apprehending it ; 
the question whether the moment has come in which a man 
has fallen below the iiossibility of a renunciation that will 
carry any efficacy, and must accept the sway of a passion 
against which he had struggled as a trespass, is one for 
which we have no master-key that will fit all eases. The 
casuists have become a byword of reproach; hut their per- 
verted spirit of minute discrimination was the shadow of a 
truth to ivhich eyes and hearts ai-e too often fatally sealed, — 
the truth, that moral judgments must remain false and hollow 
unless they arc checked and enlightened by a perpetual refei 
enoe to the special circumstances that mark the individual lot 

All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive repug- 
nance to the men of maxims ; because such people early dis- 
cern that the mysterious complexity of our life is not to be 
embraced by max i m s, and that to lace ourselves up in for- 
mulas of that sort is to repress all the divine promptings 
and inspirations that spring from growing insight and sym- 
pathy. And the man of maxims is the popular rejjrpsentative 
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of the minds that are guided in their moral judgment solely by 
general rules, thinking that these will lead them to justice bj 
a ready-made patent method, -vrithout the trouble of exerting 
patience, discrimination, impartiality, — without any care to 
assure themselves whether they have the insight that comes 
from a hardly earned estimate of temptation, or from a hie 
vivid and intense enough to have created a wide fellow-feeling 
with all that is human. 


CHAPTER III. 

SHOWING THAT OLD ACQUAINTANCES ABE CAPABLE OF 
SUEPBISING US. 

When Maggie was at home again, her mother brought her 
news of an unexpected line of conduct in aunt Grlegg, As long 
as Maggie had not been heai'd of, Mrs. Glegg had halt closed 
her shutters and drawn down her blinds. She felt assured that 
Maggie was drowoied; that was far more probable than that 
her niece and legatee should have done anything to wound 
the family honour in the tenderest point. When at last she 
learned from Tom that Maggie had come home, and gath- 
ered from him what was her explanation of her absence, she 
burst forth in severe reproof of Tom for admitting the worst 
of his sister until he was compelled. If you w'ere not to stand 
by your “kin” as long as there was a shred of honour attribu- 
table to them, pray what were you to stand by ? Lightly to 
admit conduct in one of your ow'u family that would force 
you to alter your will, had never been the way of the Dodsons; 
and though Mrs. Glegg had always augured ill of Maggie’s 
future at a time when other people were perhaps less clear- 
sighted, yet fair-play was a jewel, cUiid it was not for her own 
friends to help to rob the girl of her fair fame, and to cast ha 
out from family shelter to the scorn of the outer world, until 
she had become unequivocally a family disgrace. The cir- 
cumstances were unprecedented in Mrs. Glegg’s experience; 
nothing of that kind had happened among the Dod.sons be- 
fore ; but it was a case in which her hereditary rectitude and 
personal strength of character found a common channel along 
with her fundamental ideas of clanship, as they did in her life- 
long regard to equity in money matters. She quarrelled w’th 
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Mr. Glegg, whose kindness, flowing entirely into compassion 
for Lucy, made him as hard in his judgment of Maggie as Mr. 
Deane himself was; and fuming against her sister Tullivei 
because she did not at once come to her for advice and help, 
shut herself up in her own room with Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest ” 
from morning till night, denying herself to all visitors, till Mr. 
Glegg brought from Mr. Deane the news of Stephen’s letter. 
Then Mrs. Glegg felt that she had adequate fighting-grounds 
then she laid aside Baxter, and was ready to meet all comers. 
While Mrs. Pullet could do nothing but shake her head and 
cry, and wish that cousin Abbot had died, or any number of 
funerals had happened rather than this, which had never hap- 
pened before, so that there was no knowing how to act, and 
Mrs. Pullet could never enter St. Ogg’s again, because “ac- 
quaintances ” knew of it all, Mrs. Glegg only hoped that Mrs. 
WooU, or any one else, would come to her with their false tales 
about her own niece, and she would know what to say to that 
ill-advised person ! 

Again she had a scene of remonstrance with Tom. all the 
more severe in proportion to the greater strength of her pies- 
ent position. But Tom, like other immovable things, seemed 
only the more rigidly fixed under that attem)jt to shake him. 
Poor Tom ! he judged by what he had been able to see ; and 
the judgment was painful enough to himself. He thought he 
had the demonstration of facts observed through years by his 
own eyes, which gave no warning of their imperfection, that 
Maggie’s nature was utterly untrustworthy, aud too strongly 
marked with evil tendencies to be safely treated with leni- 
ency. He would act on that demonstratioii at any cost; but 
the thought of it made his days bitter to him. Tom, like 
every one of us, was imprisoned within the limits of his 
own nature, and his education had simply glided over him, 
leaving a slight deposit of polish; if you are inclined to be 
severe on his severity, remember that the responsibility of 
tolerance lies with those who have the wider vision. There 
had arisen in Tom a repulsion towards Maggie that derived 
its very intensity from their early childish love in the time 
when they had clasped tiny fingers together, and their later 
sense of nearness in a common duty and a common sorrow ; 
the sight of her, as he had told her, was hateful to him. 
In this branch of the Dodson family aunt Glegg found a 
stronger nature than her own; a nature in which family 
feeling had lost the character of clanship by taking on a 
doubly deep dye ol personal pride. Mrs. Glega allowed 
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tLat Maggie ought to be punished, — she was not a woman to 
deny tliat; she knew wliat conduct was, — but punished in 
proportion to the misdeeds proved against her, not to thoss 
which were cast upon her by people outside her own family, 
who might wish to show that their own kin were better. 

“Your aunt (ilegg scolded me so as niver was, my deai',” 
said poor Mrs. Tulliver, when she came back to Maggie, “as 
I did n’t go to her before ; she said it was n’t for her to 
come to me first. But she spoke like a sister, too; having 
she allays was, and hard to please, — oh dear ! — but she ’s said 
the kindest word as has ever been spoke by you yet, my child. 
For she says, for all she ’s been so set again’ having one extvy 
in the house, and making extry s])oons and things, and putting 
her about in her ways, you shall have a shelter in her house, 
if you ’ll go to her dutiful, and she ’ll uphold you against folks 
as say harm of you when they ’ve no call. A.nd 1 told her I 
tliought you couldn’t bear to see anybody but me, you wuie 
so beat doiivn with trouble; but she said, ‘I won’t throw ill 
words at her ; there ’s them out o’ th’ family ’ull be ready 
enough to do that. But I ’ll give her good advice ; an’ she 
must be humble.’ It ’s wonderful o’ Jane ; for I ’m sure she 
used to throw everything I did wrong at me, — if it was the 
raisin-wine as turned out bad, or the pics too hot, or what- 
iver it was.” 

“ Oh, mother,” said poor Maggie, shrinking from the thought 
of all the contact her bruised mind would liavc to boar, “tell 
her I ’m very grateful ; I ’ll go to see her as soon as I can ; 
but I can’t see any one just yet, except l)r. Kenn. I ’ve been 
to him, — he will advise me, and help me to get some oceujwr 
tion. I can’t live with any one, or be dependent on them, tell 
aunt Glegg; I must get my own bread. But did you hoar 
nothing of Philij) — Philip Wakein? Have you never seen 
any one that has mentioned him?” 

“ No, my dear ; but I ’ve been to Lucy's, and I saw your 
uncle, and he says they got her to listen to the letter, and 
she took notice o’ Miss Guest, and asked questions, and the 
doctor thinks she ’s on the turn to be better. WTiat a world 
this is, — what trouble, oh dear! The law was the first be- 
ginning, and it’s gone from bad to worse, all of a sudden, 
just when the luck seemed on the turn.” This was the first 
lamentation that Mrs. Tulliver had let slip to Maggie, but 
old habit had been revived by the interview Avith sist“r 
Glegg. 

“.My poor, poor mother?” Maggie burst out, cut tc the 
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heart with pity and compunction, and throwing her arms 
round her mother’s neck ; “ I was always naughty and trouble- 
some to you. And now you might have been hapjiy if it 
hadn’t been for me.” 

“Eh, my dear,” said Mrs. Tulliver, leaning towards the 
warm young cheek; “I must put up wi’ my children, — I 
shall never have no more; and if they bring me bad luck, 
I must be fond on it. There ’s nothing else much to be 
fond on, for my furnitur’ went long ago. And you ’d got 
to be very good once; 1 can’t think how it’s turned out 
the wrong way so ! ” 

Still two or three more days passed, and Maggie heard 
nothing of Philip ; anxiety about him was becoming her 
Iiredominant trouble, and she summoned courage at last to 
inquire about him of Dr. Kenn, on his next visit to her. 
He did not even know if Philip Avas at home. The elder 
"Wakem was made moody by an accumulation of annoy- 
ance; the disappointment in tliis young Jetsoine, to whom, 
apparently, he was a good deal attached, had been followed 
close by the catastrophe to his son’s hopes after he had 
done violence to his ow'n strong feeling by conceding to 
them, and had incautiously mentioned this concession in 
St. Ogg’s ; and ho was almost fierce in his brusqueness when 
any one asked him a question about his son. Hut Philip 
coid haidly have been ill, or it ■would have been known 
through the calling in of the medical man; it was probable 
that he was gone out of the to'wn for a little ■while. Mag- 
gie sickened under this suspense, and hei- imagination be- 
gan to live more and more persistently in what Philip was 
enduring. What did he believe about her? 

At last Bob brought her a letter, without a postmark, 
directed in a hand which she knew^ familiarly in the let- 
ters of her own name, — a hand in which her name had 
been written long ago, in a pocket Shakespeare ■which she 
possessed. Her mother was in the room, and Maggie, in 
violent agitation, hurried uji.stairs that she might read the 
letter in solitude. She read it Avith a throbbing brow. 

“Maggie, — I believe in you; I know you never meant 
to deceive me ; 1 know you tried to keep faith to me and 
to all. I believed this before I had any other evidence of 
it than your o^wn nature. The night after I last parted 
from you I suffered torments. I had seen Avhat oomdneed 
me that you were not free : that there was another whose 

00 
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presence had a power over you which mine never pos- 
sessed ; but through all the suggestions — almost murder- 
ous suggestions — of rage and jealousy, my mind made its 
way to believe in your ti-uthfulness. I was sui’e that you 
meant to cleave to me, as you had said; that you had re- 
jected him; tliat yon struggled to renounce him, for Lucy’s 
sake and for mine. But I could see no issue that uas not 
fatal for you ; and tliat cb-ead shut out the very thouyht 
of resignation. T foresaw that he w'ould not relinquish you, 
and I believed then, iis I believe now, tliat the strong attrac- 
tion which drew you together proceedeil only from one side 
of your cliaracters, and belonged to that partial, divided 
action of our nature which makes half the tragedy of the 
human lot. I have felt the vibration of chords in your na- 
ture that I have continually felt the want of in his. But 
perhaps 1 am wrong ; perhaps I feel about you as the artist 
does about the scene over which his soul has brooded with 
lovej he would tremble to see it confided to other hands; 
he would never believe that it could bear for another all 
the meaning and the beauty it bears for him. 

“ I dared not trust myself to see you that morning ; I 
was filled with selfish passion; I was shattered by a night 
of conscious delirium. I told you long ago that I had 
never been resigned even to the mediociity of my powers; 
how could 1 be resigned to the lojs of the one thing which 
had ever come to me on earth with the promise of such 
deep joy as would give a new and blesstd meaning to the 
foregoing pain, — the promi.sp of another self that would 
lift my aching affection into the divine rapture of an eve^ 
springing, ever-satisfied want? 

“But the miserie.s of that night had prepared me for 
what came before the next. It was no surprise to me. I 
was certain that he had prevailed on you to sacrifice every- 
thing to him, and I waited with equal certainty to hear of 
your marriage. I measured your love and his by niy own. 
But I was wrong, Maggie. There is something stronger 
in you than j'our love for him. 

“I will not tell you what I went through in that inter 
val. But even in its utmost agony — even in those ternble 
throes that love must suffer before it can be disembodied 
of selfish desire — my love for you sufficed to withhold me 
from suicide, without the aid of any other motive. In the 
midst of my egoism, I yet -ould not bear to come like a 
death -shadow across the wait of your joy. I could not 
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bear to forsake the world in which you still lived and 
might need me ; it was part of the faith 1 had vowed tu 
you, — to wait and endure. Maggie, that is a proof of what 
I write now to assure you of, — that no anguisli I have 
had to bear on your account has been too lieavy a price 
to pay for the new life into which I have entered in loving 
you. I W'ant you to put aside all grief because of the 
grief you have caused me. I was nurtured in the sense 
of privation ; I never expected happiness ; and in knowing 
you, in loving you, I have had, and still have, what recon- 
ciles me to life. You have been to mj- affections what 
light, what colour is to my eyes, what music is to the 
inward earj you have raised a dim unrest into a vivid con- 
sciousness. The new life I have found in caring for your 
joy and sorrow more than for what is directly my own, 
has transformed the spirit of rebellious murmuring into that 
willing endurance which is the birth of strong sympathy. 
I think nothing but such complete and intense love could 
have initiated me into that enlarged life which grows and 
grows by appropriating the life of others ; for before, I 
was always dragged back from it by ever-present painful 
self-consciousness. I even think sometimes that this gift 
of transferred life Avhich has come to me in loving you, 
may be a new power to me. 

“Then, dear one, in spite of all, you have been the bless- 
ing of my life. Let no self-reproach weigh on you because 
of me. It is I who should rather reproach myself for having 
urged my feelings upon you, and hurried you into words that 
you have felt as fetters. You meant to be true to those words ; 
you have been true. I can measure your sacrifice by what I 
have known in only one half-hour of your presence with me, 
when I dreamed that you might love me best. But, INIaggie, 
1 have no just claim on you for more than affectionate 
remembrance. 

“ For some time I have shrunk from writing to you, because 
I have shrunk even from the appearance of wishing to thrust 
myself before you, and so repeating my oiiginal error. But 
you will not misconstrue me. I know that we must keep 
apart for a long while ; cruel tongues would force us apait, 
if nothing else did. But I shall not go away. The place 
where you are is the one where my mind must live, where- 
ever I might travel. And remember that I am unchange- 
ably yours, — yours not with selfish wishes, but with a 
devotion that excludes such wishes. 
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“God comfort you, my loving, large-souled Maggie. If 
every one else has misconceived you, remember that you have 
never been doubted by him whose heart recognised you ten 
years ago. 

“ Do not believe any one who says I am ill, because I am 
not seen out of doors. I have oidy had nervous headaches, 
— no worse than I have sometimes had them before. But 
the overpowering heat inclines me to be ])crfectly quiescent 
in the daytime. I am strong enough to obey any Avord 
which shall tell me that I can serve you by word or deed. 

“Yours to the last, 

“PujLip AVakem.” 

As Maggie knelt by the bed sobbing, with that letter 
pressed under her, her feelings again and again gathered 
themselves in a whispered cry, always in the same words, — 

“ 0 God, is there any happiness in love that could make 
me forget tlteir pain?” 


CHAPTEK IV. 

MAOeiE AWD LUCY. 

By the end of the week Dr. Kenn had made up his mind 
tliEit there Avas ouly one way in which he could secure to 
hlaggie a suitable living at St. Ogg’s. Even with his tAventy 
years’ experience as a parish priest, he was aghast at the 
obstinate continuance of iminitatioiis against her in the face 
of evidence. Hitherto he liad been rather more adored and 
appealed to than was cj^uite agreeable to him; but now, in 
attempting to open the ears of Avomen to reason, and their 
consciences to justice, on behalf of Maggie Tulliver, he sud- 
denly found himself as powerless as he Avas aware he AS'ould 
have been if he had attempted to influence the shape of bon- 
nets. Dr. Kenn could not be contradicted; he aa'OS listened 
to in silence ; but Avhen he left the room, a comparison of 
opinions among his hearers yielded much the same result as 
before. Miss Tulliver had undeniably acted in a blainable 
manner, even Dr. Kenn did not deny that ; hoAV, then, could 
he think so lightly of her as to put that favourable inte^re- 
tation on everything she had done ? Even on the supposition 
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that required the utmost steetch of belief, — namely, that none 
of the things said about Miss Tulliver were true, — stiU, since 
they had been said about h», they had cast an odour round 
her which must cause her to be shrunk from by every woman 
who had to take care of her own reputation — and of Society. 
To have taken Maggie by the hand and said, “I wiU not 
believe unproved evil of you ; my lij)s shall not utter it ; my 
ears shall be closed against it ; J, too, am an erring inortai^ 
liable to stumble, apt to come short of my most earnest efforts ; 
your lot has been harder tlian mine, your temptation greater ; 
let us help each other to stand and walk without more falling,” 
— to have done this would have demanded courage, deep pity, 
self-knowledge, generous trust; would have demanded a miud 
that tasted no piquancy in evil-speaking, that felt no self-exal- 
tation in condemning, that cheated itself with no large words 
into the belief that life can have any moral end, any high 
religion, which excludes the striving after perfect truth, 
justice, and love towards the individual men and women who 
come across our OAvn path. The ladies of St. Ogg’s were not 
begmled by any wide speculative conceptions ; but they had 
their favourite abstraction, called Society, which served to 
make their consciences perfectly easy in (loing what satisiied 
their own egoism, — thinking and speaking the, worst of 
Maggie Tulliver, and turning their backs upon lier. It was 
naturally disappointing to Dr. Kenn, after two years of super- 
fluous incense from his feminine parishioners, to find them sud- 
denly maintaining their views in opposition to his ; but then 
they maintained them in opposition to a highcj’ Authority, 
which they had venerated longer. That Authority had fur- 
nished a very explicit answer to persons who miglit inquire 
where their social duties began, and might be inclined to take 
wide views as to the stai'ting-point. The answer had not 
turned on the ultimate good of Society, but on “ a certain 
man” who was found in trouble by the wayside. 

Not that St. Ogg’s was empty of women with some tender- 
ness of heart and conscience ; probably it had as fair a projior- 
tion of human goodness in it as any other small trading town 
of that day. But until every good man is brave, we must 
expect to find many good women timid, — too timid even to 
believe in the correctness of their own best promptings, when 
these would place them in a minority. And the men at St. 
Ogg’s were not all brave, by any means ; some of them were 
even fond of scandal, and to an extent that might have given 
their conversation an effeminate character, if it had not been 
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distinguished by masculine jokes, and by an occasional shrug 
of the shoulders at the mutual hatred of women. It was the 
general feeling of the masculine mind at St. egg’s that women 
were not to be interfered with in their treatment of each 
other. 

And thus every direction in which Dr. Kenu had tm-ned, 
in the hope of procuring some kind recognition and some 
employment for Maggie, pi-oved a disappointment to him, 
Mrs. James Torry could not think of taking Maggie as a 
nursely-i^jyerness, even temporarily, — a young woman about 
whom “ suclf^ggs had been said,” and about whom “ gentle- 
men joked ; ” aM"^m Kivke, who had a spinal complnnt, 
and wanted a reader and "couvfanion, felt quite sure that 
Maggie’s mind must be of a quality which she, for liei 
part, could not risk any contact. Why duTnoi 
accept the shelter offered her by her aunt Glegg ? It did not 
become a girl like her to refuse it. Or else, why did she not 
go out of the neighbourhood, and get a situation where she 
was not known ? (It ivas not, apparently, of so much impor- 
tance that she should carry her dangerous tendencies into 
strange families unknown at St. Ogg’s.) She mufat be verj 
bold and hardened to wish to stay in a parish where she was 
so much stalled at and whispered about. 

Dr. Keiui, having great natural firixmess, began, in the 
presence of this ojiposition. as every firm man would have 
done, to contract a certain strength of determination over 
and above wbat would have been called forth by the end in 
view. He himself wanted a daily governess for Ms younger 
children ; and though he had hesitated in the first instance 
•to offer this position to Maggie, the resolution to protest with 
the utmost force of his personal and priestly character against 
her being crushed and driven away by slander, was now deci- 
sive. Maggie gratefully accepted an employment that gave 
her duties as well as a support ; her days would be filled now, 
and solitary evenings would be a welcome rest. She no 
longer needed the sacrifice her mother made in staying with 
her, and Mrs. Tulliver was persuaded to go back to the Mill. 

But now it began to he discovered that Dr. Kenn, exem- 
plary as he had hitherto appeared, had his crotchets, possibly 
his weaknesses. The masculine mind of St. Ogg’s smiled 
pleasantly, and did not wonder that Kenn liked to see a fine 
pair of eyes daily, or that he was inclined to take so lenient 
a view of the past; the feminine mind, regarded at that 
period as leas pow^erful, took a more mebiucholy view of the 
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case. If Dr. Kenn should be beguiled into marrying that 
Miss TuUiver ! It was not safe to be too confident, even 
about the best of men; an apostle had fallen, and wept 
bitterly afterwai-ds; and though Peter’s denial was not a 
close precedent, his repentance was likely to be. 

Maggie had not taken her daily walks to the liectory for 
many weeks, before the dreadful possibility of her some time 
or other becoming the EectoPs wife had been talked of so 
often in confidence, that ladies were beginning to discuss how 
they should behave to her in that position. For Dr. Kenn, 
it had been understood, had sat in the schoolroom half an 
hour one morning, when Miss Tulliver was giving her les- 
sons, — nay, he had sat there every morning; he had once 
walked home with her, — he almost always walked home 
with her, — and if not, he went to see her in the evening. 
What an artful creature she was ! What a mother for those 
children I It was enough to make poor Mrs. Kenn turn in her 
grave, that they should be put under the care of this girl 
only a few weeks after her death. Would he be so lost to 
propriety as to marry her before the year was out ? The 
masculine mind was sarcastic, and thought not. 

The Miss Guests saw an alleviation to the sorrow of wit- 
nessing a folly ill their Eector ; at least their brother would 
be safe ; and their knowledge of Stephen’s tenacity was a con- 
stant ground of alarm to them, lest he should come back and 
marry Maggie. They were not among those who disbelieved 
their brother’s letter ; but they had no confidence in Maggie’s 
adherence, to her renunciation of him ; they suspected that she 
had shrunk rather from the elopement than from the marriage, 
and that she lingered in St. Ogg’s, relying on his return to 
her. They had always thought her disagreeable ; they now 
thought her artful and proud ; having quite as good grounds 
for that judgment as you and I probably have for many strong 
opinions of the same kind. Formerly they had not altogether 
delighted in the contemplated match with Lucy, but now their 
dread of a marriage between Stephen and Maggie added its 
momentum to their genuine pity and indignation on behalf of 
the gentle forsaken girl, in making them desire that he should 
return to her. As soon as Lucy was able to leave home, she 
was to seek relief from the oppressive heat of this August by 
going to the coast with the Miss Guests; and it was in their 
plans that Stephen should be induced to join them. On the 
very first hint of gossip conceniing Maggie and Dr. Kenn. the 
report was conveyed in Miss Guest's letter to hei brother. 
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Maggie had fre<iueiit tidings llu'Dugh her mother, or aunt 
Crlegg, or Dr. Kenn, o£ Lney’s gra liial progress towards recov- 
ery, and her thoughts tended coutinually towaids her uncle 
Deane’s house ; she hungered for an interview with Lucy, if it 
were only for five inimites, to utter a word of penitence, to 
be assured by Lucy's own eyes and lips that she did not be- 
lieve in the willing treaeheiy of those whom she had loved 
and trusted. But she knew that even it her uncle’s indigna- 
tion had not closed his house against her, the agitation of such 
an interview would have been iorinddeii to Lucy. l)iily to 
have seen her without sjieaking would have been some lelief; 
for Maggie was haunted by a lace cruel in its very gentleness; 
a face that had been turned ou hers with glad, &weet look.> oi 
trust and love from the twilight time of memory; changed 
now to a sad and weary face by a first heart-stroke. And as 
the days passed on, tliat pale image became more and more dis- 
tinct ; the picture grew and grew into more speaking definite- 
ness under the avenging hand of remorse ; the soft hazel ej-es, 
111 their look of pain, were bent for ever on lilaggie, and pierced 
her the more because she could see no anger in them. But 
Lucy was not yet able to go to church, or any 2ilaee where 
Maggie could see her; and es’-en the hope of that departed, 
when the news was told lier by aunt Glegg, that Lucy was 
really going away in a few days to Scarborough with the Miss 
Guests, who had been heard to say that they expected their 
brother to meet them there. 

Only those who have known what hartlest inward conflict is, 
can know wliat Maggie felt as she sat in her loneliness the 
evening after hearing that news from Mrs. Glegg, — only those 
who have known what it is to dread their own selfish desires 
as the watching mother would dread the sleeping-potion that 
was to still her own pain. 

She sat without c.indle in the twilight, with the window 
wide open towards the river; the sense of oppressive heat 
adding itself uiulistinguishably to the burtlien of her lot. 
Seated on a chair against the window, with her arm on the 
window-sill, she was looking blankly at tlie flowing river, swift 
with the backward-ruslung tide, struggling to see still the 
sweet face in its unreproaching .sadness, that seemed now from 
moment to moment to sink away and be hidden behind a form 
that thrust itself between, and made darkness. Hearing the 
uvAir open, she thougnt Mrs. Jakin was coming in with her sup- 
per, as usual ; and with that repugnance to trivial speech which 
comes with languor and wretchedness, she shrank from turn- 
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ing round and saying she wanted nothing; good little Mrs. 
Jakiu would be sure to make some well-meant remarks. But 
the next moment, without her having discerned the sound of a 
footstep, she felt a light hand on her shoulder, and heard a 
voice close to her saying, “Maggie ! ” 

The face was there, — changed, but all the sweeter ; the hazel 
eyes were there, with their heart-piercing tenderness. 

“ Maggie ! ” the soft voice said. “ Lucy ! ” answered a voice 
with a sharp ring of anguish in it ; and Lucy threw her arms 
round Maggie’s neck, and leaned her pale cheek against the 
burning brow. 

“I stole out,” said Lucy, almost in a whisper, while she sat 
down close to Maggie and held her hand, “ when papa and the 
rest were away. Alice is come with me. I asked her to help 
me. But I must only stay a little while, because it is so 
late.” 

It was easier to say that at first than to say anything else. 
They sat looking at each other. It seemed as if the interview 
must end without more speech, for speech was very difficult. 
Each felt that there would be something scorching in the 
words that would recall the irretrievable wrong. But soon, as 
Maggie looked, every distinct thought began to be overflowed 
by a wave of loving penitence, and words burst forth with 
a sob. 

“ God bless you for coming, Lucy.” 

The sobs came thick on each other after that. 

“ Maggie, dear, be comforted,” said Lucy now, putting he’ 
cheek against Maggie’s again. “ Don’t grieve.” And she sat 
still, hoping to soothe Maggie with that gentle caress. 

“I didn’t mean to deceive you, Lucy,” said Maggie, as soon 
as she could speak. “ It always made me wretched that I felt 
what I did n’t like you to know. It was because I thought it 
would all be conquered, and you might never see anything to 
wound you. ” 

“I know, dear,” said Lucy. “I know you never meant to 
uake me unhappy. It is a trouble that has come on us all : 
you have more to bear than I have — and you gave him up, 
when — you did what it must have been very hard to do.” 

They were silent again a little while, sitting with clasped 
hands, and cheeks leaned together. 

“Lucy,” Maggie began again, “he stmggled too. Ho wanted 
to be true to you. He will come back to you. Forgive him — 
he will be happy then — ” 

These words were wrung forth from Maggie’s deepest soul, 
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with an effort like the convulsed clutch of a drowning man 
Lucy trembled and was silent. 

A gentle knock came at the door. It was Alice, the maid, 
who entered and said, — 

“ I dare n’t stay any longer, Miss Deane. They ’ll find it 
out, and there ’ll be such anger at your coming out so late." 

Lucy rose and said, “ Very well, Alice, — in a minute.” 

“ I ’m to go away on Friday, Maggie,’’ she added, when Alice 
had closed the door again. ‘“When I come back, and am 
strong, they will let me do as I like. I shall come to yon 
when 1 please then.’’ 

“Lucy,” said Maggpe, "with another great effort, “I pray tc 
Ood continually that I may never be the cause of sorrow to 
you any more,” 

She pressed the little hand that she held between hers, aiul 
looked up into the face that was bent over hers. Lucy never 
forgot that look. 

“ Maggie,” she said, in a low voice, that had the solemnity 
of confession in it, “you are better than I am. I can’t — ” 

She broke off there, and said no more. But they clasped 
each other again in a last embrace. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST CONFLICT. 

In the second week of September. Maggie was again sitting 
in her lonely room, battling with the old shadowy enemies tliat 
were for ever slain and rising again. It was pasn midnight, 
And the rain was beating heavily against the lyindow, driven 
with fitful force by the rushing, loud-moaning wind. For the 
day after Lucy’s visit there hM been a sudden change in me 
weather ; the heat and drought had given way to cold variable 
winds, and heavy falls of rain at intervals ; and she had been 
forbidden to risk the contemplated journey until the weather 
should become more settled. In the counties higher up the 
Floss the rains had been continuous, and the completion of 
the harvest had been arrested. And now, for the last two days, 
the rains on this lower course of the river had been inoessa^ 
so that the old men had shaken their heads and talked of sixty 
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years ago, when the same sort of weather, happening about 
the equinox, brought on the great floods, which swept the 
bridge away, and reduced the town to grreat misery. But the 
younger generation, who had seen several small floods, thought 
lightly of these sombre recollections and forebodings; and 
Bob Jakin, naturally prone to take a hopeful view of his own 
luck, laughed at his mother when she regretted their having 
taken a house by the riverside, observing that but for that 
they would have had no boats, which were the most lucky of 
possessions in case of a flood that obliged them to go to a 
distance for food. 

But the careless and the feariul were alike sleeping in their 
beds now. There was hope that the rain would abate by the 
morrow; threatenings of a worse kind, from sudden thaws 
after falls of snow, had often passed off, in the experience 
of the younger ones ; and at the very worst, the banks would 
be sure to break lower down the river when the tide came in 
with violence, and so the waters would be carried off, without 
causing more than temporary inconvenience, and losses that 
would be felt only by the poorer sort, whom charity would 
relieve. 

All were in their beds now, for it was past midnight ; all 
except some solitary watchers such as Maggie. She was 
seated in her little parlour towards the river, with one 
candle, that left everything dim in the room except a letter 
which lay before her on the table. That letter, which had 
come to her to-day, was one of the causes that had kept her 
up far on into the night, unconscious how the hours were 
going, careless of seeking rest, with no image of rest com- 
ing across her mind, except of that far, far off rest from 
which there would be no more waking for her into this 
struggling earthly life. 

Two days before Maggie received that letter, she had been 
to the Rectory for the last time. The heavy rain would have 
prevented her from going since ; but there was another reason. 
Dr. Kenn, at first enlightened only by a few hints as to the 
new turn which gossip and slander had taken in relation to 
Maggie, had recently been made more fully aware of it by 
an earnest remonstrance from one of his male parishioners 
against the indiscretion of persisting in the attempt to 
overcome the prevalent feeling in the parish by a course of 
resistance. Dr. Kenn, having a conscience void of offence in 
the matter, was still inclined to persevere, — was still averse 
to give way before a nublic sentiment that was odious and con- 
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temptible ; but be was finally wrought upon by the consirtera 
tion of the peculiar responsibility attached to his office, ol 
avoiding the appearance of evil, — an “ appearance ” that is al- 
ways dependent on the average quality of surrounding minds. 
Where these minds are low and gross, the area of that “ ap 
pearance” is proportionately widened. Perhaps he was in 
danger of acting from obstinacy; perhaps it was his duty 
to succumb. Conscientious people are apt to see their duty 
in that which is the most painful course ; and to recede was 
always painful to Dr. Keiui. He made up his mind that he 
must advise Maggie to go away from St. Ogg’s for a time; 
and he performed that difficult task with as much delicacy 
as he could, only stating in vague terms that he found his at- 
tempt to countenance her stay was a source of discord between 
himself and his parishioners, that was likely to obstruct his 
usefulness as a clergyman. He begged her to allow' him to 
write to a clerical friend of his, who might possibly take her 
into his own family as governess ; and, if not, would probably 
know of some other available position for a young woman in 
whose welfare Dr. Kenn felt a strong interest. 

Poor Maggie listened with a trembling lip ; she could say 
nothing but a faint “Thank you, I shall bo grateful;” and 
she walked back to her lodgings, through the driving win, 
with a new sense of desolation. She must be a lonely wan 
derer ; she must go out among fresh faces, that would look at 
her wonderingly, because the days did not seem joyful to her; 
she must begin a new life, in which she would have to rouse 
herself to receive new impressions ; and she was so unspeak- 
ably, sickeninglj' -weary ! There was no home, no help for the 
erring; even those who pitied were constrained to hardness. 
But ought she to complain ? Ought she to shrink in this w'ay 
from the long penance of life, which was all the possibility 
she had of liglitening the load to some other sufferers, and so 
changing that passiormte error into a new force of unselfish 
human love ? All the, next day she sat in her lonely room, 
with a window darkened by the cloud and the driving ram, 
thinking of that future, and wrestling for p.atience ; for what 
repose could poor Maggie ever win except by wrestling ? 

And on the third day — this day of which she had just sat 
out the close — the letter had come which was lying on the 
-table before her. 

The letter w!is from Stephen. He was come back from 
Holland ; he was at iludport again, unknown to any of his 
friends, and had written to her from that place, enclosing 
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the letter to a person whom he trusted in >St. Ogg’s. From 
beginning to end it was a iiassionate cry of reproach ; an ajv 
peal against her useless sacrifice of him, of herself, against 
that perverted notion of right which led her to crush all his 
hopes, for the sake of a mere idea, and not any substantial 
good, — his hopes, whom she loved, and who loved her with 
that single overpowering passion, that worship, which a man 
never gives to a woman more than once in his life. 

“ They have written to me that you are to marry Kenn. As 
if I should believe that ! Perhaps they have told you some 
such fables about me. Perhaps they tell you I ’ve been ‘ trav- 
elling.' My body has been dragged about somewhere ; but 1 
have never travelled from the hideous place where you lelt 
me; where I started up from the stupor of helpless rage to 
find you gone. 

“ Maggie ! whose pain can have been like mine ? Whose 
injury is like mine ? AVho besides me has met that long look 
of love that has burnt itself into my soul, so that no other im- 
age can come there ? Maggie, call me back to jou ! Call me 
back to life and goodness ! I am banished from both now. I 
have no motives , I am indifferent to everything. Two months 
have only deepened the certainty that I can never care for life 
without you. Write me one word ; say ‘ Come ! ’ In two days 
I should be with you. Maggie, have you forgotten what it was 
to be together, — to be within reach of a look, to be within 
hearing of each other’s voice ? ” 

AVhen Maggie first read this letter she felt* as if her real 
temptation had only just begun. At the entrance of the chill 
dark cavern, we turn with unworn courage from the warm 
light ; but how, when we have trodden far in the damp dark- 
ness, and have begun to be faint and weary ; how, if there is 
a sudden opening above us, and we are invited back ag.'iin to 
the life-nourishing day ? The leap of natural longing from 
under the pressure of pain is so strong, that all less imme- 
diate motives are likely to be forgotten — till the pain has 
been escaped from. 

For hours Maggie felt as if her struggle had been in vain. 
For hours every other thought that she strove to summon was 
thrust aside by the image of Stephen waiting for the single 
word that would bring him to her. She did not rend tlic 
letter; she heard him uttering it, and the voice shook her 
with its old strange power. All the day before she had been 
filled with the vision of a lonely future through which she 
must carry the burthen of regret, upheld only by clinging 
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faitli. Au<l here, close within her reach, urging itself upon 
her even as a claim, was another future, in which hard en- 
durance and effort were to be exchanged for easy, delicious 
leaning on another’s loving strength ! And yet that promise 
of joy in the place of sadness did not make the dire toieo of 
the temptation to Maggie. It was Stephen’s tone of misery, 
it was the donbt in the jnstiee of her own resolve, that made 
the balance tremble, and made her once start from her seat to 
reach the pen and paper, and write “ Come ! ” 

But close upon that decisive act, her mind recoiled ; and the 
sense of contradiction with her past self in her moments of 
strength and clearness came upon her like a pang of conscious 
degradation. No, she must wait; she iimst pray; the light 
that had forsaken her would come again ; she should feel again 
w'hat she had felt when she had fled away, under an inspira- 
tion strong enough to conquer agony, — to conquer love ; she 
should feel again what she had felt when Lucy stood by hei. 
when Philip’s letter had stirred all the fibres that bound her 
to the calmer past. 

She sat quite still, far on into the night, with no impulse to 
change her attitude, without active iorce enough even for the 
mental act of prayer; only waiting for the light that would 
surely come again. It came with the memories that no jias- 
sion could long quench ; the long past came back to her, and 
with it the fountains of self-renouncing pity and affection, 
of faithfulness and resolve. The w’ords that were maiked 
by the quiet hand in the little old book that she bad long 
ago learned liy heart, rushed even to her lips, and found a 
vent for themselves in a low murmur that was quite lost in 
the loud driving of the rain against the window and the 
loud moan and roar of the wind. “ I have received the Cross, 
1 have received it from Thy hand ; I will hear it, and hear it 
till death, as Thou hast laid it upon me.” 

But soon other words rose that could find no utterance but 
in a sob, — “ Forgive me, Stephen ! It will pass away. You 
will come back to her.” 

She took up the letter, held it to the candle, and let it 
burn slowly on the hearth. To-morrow she would write to 
him the last word of parting. 

“ I will bear it, and bear it till death. But how long it will 
be before death comes I I am so ,yoiing, so healthy. How 
shall I have patience and .strength ? Am T to struggle and 
fall and repent again? Has life other trials as hard for 
me still?” 
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"With that cry of self-despair, Maggie fell on her knees 
against the table, and buried her sorroiv'-strickeii face. Her 
soul went out to the Unseen Pity that would be with her to 
the end. Surely there was something being taught her by 
this experience of great need; and she must be learning a 
secret of human tenderness and long-suffering, that the less 
erring could hardly know ? “ O God, if my life is to be long, 
let me live to bless and comfort — ” 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation of sudden 
cold about her knees and feet ; it was water flowing under her. 
She started up ; the stream was flowing under the door that 
led into the passage. She was not bewildered for an instant ; 
she knew it was the flood ! 

The tumult of emotion she had been enduring for the last 
twelve hours seemed to have left a great calm in her ; with- 
out screaming, she hurried with the candle up-stairs to Bob 
Jakin’s bedroom. The door was ajar ; she went in and shook 
him by the shoulder. 

“ Bob, the flood is come S it is in the house ! let us see if we 
can make the boats safe.” 

She lighted his candle, while the poor wife, snatching up 
lier baby, burst into screams; and then she hurried down 
again to see if the Avaters were rising fast. There was a 
step down into the room at the door leading from the stair- 
case; she saw that the water was already on a level Avith 
the step. While she Avas looking, something came Avith a 
tremendous crash against the Aviudow, and sent the leaded 
panes and the old Avooden framework iiiAvards in shivers, 
the Avater pouring in after it. 

“ It is the boat ! ” cried Maggie. •* Bob, come down to get 
the boats ! ” 

And without a moment’s shAidder of fear, she plunged 
through the Avater, Avhich av:is rising fast to her knees, and 
by the glimmering light of the candle she had left on the 
stairs, she mounted on to the AvindoAV-sill. and crept into the 
boat, which AA'as left with the proAV lodging and protruding 
through tlie AvindoAV. Bob Avas not long after lier, hurrying 
without shoes or stockings, but Avith the lauthorn in his 
hand. 

“ Why, they ’re both here, — both the boats,” said Bob, as 
he got into the one where Maggie Avas. “ It ’s Avonderful this 
fastening is n’t broke too, as well as the mooring.” 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, unfastening 
it, and mastering an oar. Bob was not struck with the dangei 
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Maggie incurred. We are not apt to fear for the fearlesa, 
when we are companions in their danger, and Bob’s niiiul 
was absorbed in jjossible expedients for the safety of the. 
helpless indoors. The fad that Maggie had been up, had 
waked him, and had taken the lead in activity, gave Bob 
a vague impression of her as one who would help to pro 
tect, not need to be protected. She too had got possession 
of an oar, and had pushed off, so as to release the boat 
from the overhanging window-frame. 

“ The water ’s rising so fast,” said Bob, “ I doubt it ’ll be in 
at the chambers before long, — th’ house is so low. I’ve 
more mind to get I’rissy anil the child and the mother into 
the boat, if I could, and trusten to the water, — for th’ old 
house is none so safe. And if I let go the boat — but you,” 
he exclaimed, suddenly lifting the light of his lanthorn on 
Maggie, as she stood in the rain with the oar in her hand 
and her black hair streaming. 

Maggie had no time to answer, for a new tidal eiurent 
swept along the line ol the houses, and drove both the 
boats out on to the wide water, with a force that carried 
them far past the mcetiug current of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought of noth- 
ing, but that she hail suddenly passed away from tliat life 
which she hail been dreading; it was the transition of death, 
without its agony, — and she was alone in tlic darkness with 
God. 

The whole thing had been so rapid, so dreamlike, that the 
threiids of ordinary association were broken; she sank down 
on the seat clutching the oar mechanically, and for a long 
while had no distinct conception of her position. Tlie first 
thing that waked her to fuller consciousness was the cessa.tion 
of the rain, and a perception that the darkness was divided 
by the faintest light, whicli parted the overhanging gloom 
from the immeasurable watery level below. She was driven 
out upon the flood, — that awful visitation of God which 
her father used to talk of; which had made the nightmare 
of her childish dreams. And with that thought there rushed 
in the vision of the old home, and Tom, and her mother,— 
they had all listened together. 

“ 0 God, where am I ? AYliich is the way home ? ” she 
cried out, in the dim loneliness. 

What was happening to them at the Mill ? The flood hp 
once nearly destroyed it. They might be in danger, in dis- 
tress, — her mother and her bi ,tlier, alone there, beyond reach 
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of help ! Her whole soul was strained now on that thought ; 
and she saw the long-loved faces looking for help into the 
darkness, and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now, — perhaps far on the 
over-flooded fields. There was nc sense of present danger to 
check the outgoing of her mind to the old home; and she 
strained her eyes against the curtain of gloom that she might 
seize the first sight of her whereabout, — that she might catch 
some faint suggestion of the spot towards which all her anxie. 
ties tended. 

Oh, how welcome, the widening of that dismal watery level 
the gradual uiflifting of the cloudy firmament, the slowly de- 
fining blackness of objects above the glassy dark! Yes, she 
must be out on the fields ; those were the tops of hedgerow 
trees. Which way did the river lie ? Looking behind her, 
she saw the lines of black trees; looking before her, there 
were none; then the liver l.iy before her. She seized an Q.m- 
and began to paddle tlie boat forward with the energy of wak- 
ening hope; the dawning seemed to advance more swiftly, 
now she was in action ; and she could soon see the poor dumb 
beasts crowding jntcously on a mound whore tliey had taken 
refuge. Onward she paddled and rowed by turns in the grow- 
ing twilight ; her wet clothes clung round her, and her stream- 
ing hair was dashed about by the wind, but she was hardly 
conscious of any bodily sensations, — except a sensation of 
strength, ius]ured by mighty emotion. Along with the sense 
of danger and possible rescue for those long-remembered 
beings at the old home, there was an undefined sense of recon- 
cilement with her brother; what quarrel, what harshness, 
what unbelief iu each other can subsist in the presence of 
a great calamity, when all the artificial vesture of our life is 
gone, and we are all one with each other iu primitive mortal 
needs? Vaguely Maggie fedt this, iu the strong resurgent 
love towards her brother that swept away all the later impres- 
sions of hard, cruel offence and misunderstanding, and left 
only the deep, underlying, unshakable memories of early 
union. 

But now there was a large dark mass in the distance, and 
near to her Maggie could discern the current of the river. 
The dark m.ass must be — yes, it was — St. Ogg’s. Ah, now 
she knew which way to look for tlie first glimpse of the well- 
known trees — the grey willows, the now yellowing chestnuts 
—and above them the old roof! But there was no colour, no 
shape yet; all was faint and dim. More and more strongly 
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the energies seemed to come and put themselves forth, as if 
her lite were a stored-up force that was being spent in this 
hour, unneeded for any future. 

yhe must get her boat into the current of the Floss, else she 
would never be able to pass the Bipple and apju’oach the 
house ; this was the thought tliat occurred to her, as she 
imagined with more and more vividness the state of things 
round the old home. But then she might be carried very fai 
down, and be unable to guide her lioat out of the cunent 
again. For the first time distinct ideas of danger began to 
press upon her ; but there was no choice of courses, no room 
for hesitation, and she floated into the current. Swiftly she 
went now without effort ; more and more clearly in the lessen- 
ing distance and the growing light she began to discern the 
objects that she knew must be the well-known trees and roofs ; 
nay, she was not far off a rushing, muddy current that must be 
the strangely altered Eipjile. 

Great God ! there were floating masses in it, that might 
dash against her boat as she passed, and cause her to perish 
too soon. IVliat were those masses ? 

For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an agony 
of dread. She sat helpless, dimly conscious that she was 
being floated along, more intensely conscious of the antici- 
pated clash. But the horror was transient; it iiassed away 
before the oncoming warehouses of St. Ogg's. She had passed 
the mouth of the "Ripple, then ; now, she must use all her skill 
and power to manage the boat and get it if possible out of the 
current. She could see now that the bridge was broken down; 
she could see the masts of a stranded vessel far out over the 
watery field. But no boats were to be seen moving on the 
river, — such as had been laid hands on were employed in 
the flooded streets. 

With new resolution, Maggie seized her oar, and stood up 
again to paddle ; but the now ebbing tide added to the swift- 
ness of the river, and she was carried along beyond the bridge. 
She could hear shouts from the windows overlooking the liver, 
as if the people there were calling to her. It was not till she 
had passed on nearly to Tofton that she could get the boat 
clear of the current. Then with one yearning look towards hei 
uii'de Deane’s house that lay farther down the river, she took 
to both her oars and rowed with all her might across the watery 
fields, back towards the MilL Colour was beginning to awake 
now, and as she approached the Dorlcote fields, she could dis- 
cern thf. tints of t! trees, could lee the old Scotch firs far 
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to the right, and the home chestnuts, — oh, how deep they lay 
in the water, — deeper than the trees on this side the hill ! And 
the roof of the Mill — where was it? Those heavy frag- 
ments hurrying down the Ripple, — what had they meant? 
But it was not the house, — the house stood firm ; drowned up 
to the first storey, but still firm, — or was it broken in at tlie 
end towards the Mill? 

With panting joy that she was there at last, — joy that over 
came all distress, — Maggie neared the front of the house. At 
first she heard no sound ; she saw no object moving. Her boat 
was on a level with the up-stairs window. She called out in a 
loud, piercing voice, — 

“ Tom, where are you ? Mother, where are you ? Here is 
Maggie ! ” 

Soon, from the window of the attic in the central gable, she 
heard Tom’s voice, — 

“ Who is it ? Have you brought a boat ? ” 

“ It is I, Tom, — Maggie. Where is mother ? ” 

“ She is not here ; she went to Garum the day before yes- 
terday. I ’ll come down to the lower window.” 

“Alone, Maggie?” said Tom, in a voice of deep astonish 
ment, as he opened the middle window, on a level with the 
boat. 

“ Yes, Tom ; God has taken care of me, to bring me to you. 
Get in quickly. Is there no one else ? ” 

“No,’’ said Tom, stepping into the bout, “ I fear the man is 
drowned ; he was carried down the liii)ple, I think, when part 
of the Mill fell with the crash of trees and stones against 
it; I’ve shouted again and again, and there has been no 
answer. Give me the oars, Maggie.” 

It was not till Tom had pushed off and they were on the 
wide water, — he face to face with Maggie, — that the full 
meaning of what had happened rushed upon his mind. It 
came with so overpowering a force, — it was such a new reve- 
lation to his spirit, of the depths in life that had lain beyond 
his vision, which he had fancied so keen and clear, — that he 
was unable to ask a question. They sat mutely gazing at each 
other, — Maggie with eyes of intense life looking out from a 
weary, beaten face ; Tom pale, with a certain awe and humil- 
iation. Thought was busy though the lips were silent; and 
though he could ask no question, he guessed a story of almost 
miraculous, divinely protected effort. But at last a mist gath- 
ered over the blue-grey eyes, and th*' lips found a word they 
could utter, — the old childish “ Magsie ! ” 
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Maggie could make no answer but a long, deep sob of that 
mysterious, wondrous happiness that is one with pain. 

As soon as she could speak, she said, “ We will go to Lucy, 
Tom ; we ’ll go and see if she is safe, and then we can help 
the rest.” 

Tom rowed with untired vigour, and with a different speed 
from poor Maggie’s. The boat was soon in the current of the 
river again, and soon they would be at Totton. 

“Park House stands high up out of the flood,” said Maggie. 
“Perhaps they have got Lucy there.” 

Nothing else was said; a new danger was being carried 
towards them by the river. Some wooden machinery had just 
given way on one of the wharves, and huge fragments were 
being floated along. The sun was rising now, and the wide 
area of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful clearness 
around them ; in dreadful clearness floated onwards the hur- 
lying, threatening masses. A large company in a boat that 
was working its way along under the Tofton houses observed 
their danger, and shouted, “ Get out of the current ! ” 

But that could not be done at once ; and Tom, looking before 
him, saw death rushing on them. Huge fragments, clinging 
together in fatal fellowship, made one wide mass across the 
stream. 

“ It is coming, Maggie ! ” Tom said, in a deep, hoarse voice, 
loosing the oars, and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the 
water, and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck on 
the golden water. 

The boat reappeared, but brother and sister had gone down 
in an embrace never to be parted; living through again in one 
supreme moment the days wdien they had clasped their little 
hands in love, and roamed the daisied fields together. 
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Nature repairs her ravages, — repairs them with her sun- 
shine, and with human labour. The desolation wrought by 
that flood had left little visible trace on the face of the earth, 
five years after. The fifth autumn was rich in golden corn- 
stacks, rising in thick clusters among the distant hedge- 
rows; the wharves and warehouses on the Eloss were busy 
again, with echoes of eager voices, with hopeful lading and 
unlading. 

And every man and woanan mentioned in this liistory was 
still living, except those whose end we know. 

Nature repairs her ravages, but not all. The uptorn trees 
are not rooted again ; the pai-ted hills are left scarred ; if 
there is a new growth, the trees arc not the same as the old, 
and the hills underneath their green vesture bear the marks of 
the past rending. To the eyes that have dwelt on the past, 
there is no thorough repair. 

Dorlcote Mill was rebuilt. And Dorlcote churchyard — 
where the brick grave that held a father whom we know, was 
found with the stone laid prostrate upon it after the flood — 
had recovered all its grassy order and decent quiet. 

Near that brick grave there was a tomb erected, very soon 
after the flood, for two bodies that were found in close em- 
brace ; and it was visited at different moments by two men 
who both felt that their keenest joy and keenest sorrow were 
for ever buried there. 

One of them visited the tomb again with a sweet face beside 
him ; but that was years after. 

The other was always solitary. His great companionship 
was among the trees of the lied Deeps, where the buried 
joy seemed still to hover, like a revisiting spirit. 

The tomb bore the names of Tom and Maggie Tulliver, and 
below the names it was written, — 

“ In their deatli they were not diviiled.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sheppebton Church was a very different-looking building 
five and twenty years ago. To be sure, its substantial stone 
tower looks at you through its intelligent eye, the clock, with 
the friendly expression of former days; but in everything 
else what changes I Now there is a wide span of slated roof 
flanking the old steeple ; the windows are tall and symmetri- 
cal; the outer doors are resplendent with oak-graining, the 
inner doors reverentially noiseless with a garment of red baize ; 
and the walls, you are convinced, no lichen will ever again 
effect a settlement on — they are smooth and innutrient as 
the summit of the Rev. Amos Barton’s head, after ten years 
of baldness and supererogatory soap. Pass through the baize 
doors and you will see the nave filled with well-shaped 
benches, rmderstood to be free seats; while in certain eligible 
corners, less directly under the fire of the clergyman’s eye, 
there are pews reserved for the Shepperton gentility. Ample 
galleries are supported on iron pillars, and in one of them 
stands the crowning glory, the very clasp or aigrette of Shep- 
perton church-adornment — namely, an organ, not very much 
out of repair, on which a collector of small rents, differentiated 
by the force of circumstances into an organist, will accompany 
the alacrity of your departure after the blessing, by a sacrM 
minuet or an easy “ Gloria.” 

Immense improvement ! says the well-regulated mind, which 
unintermittingly rejoices in the New Police, the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act, the penny-post, and all guaranties of human 
advancement, and has no moments when conservative-reform- 
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iug intellect takes a nap, while imagination does a little Tor}-- 
ism by the sly, revelling in regret that dear, old, brown, 
crumbling, picturesque inefficiency is everywhere giving place 
to spick-and-span new-painted, new-varnished efficiency, which 
will yield endless diagrams, plans, elevations, and sections, 
but alas no picture, iline, I fear, is not a well-regulated 
mind : it has an occasional tenderness for old abuses ; it lin- 
gers with a certain ionduess over the days of nasal clerks and 
top-booted parsons, and has a sigh for the departed shades oi * 
vulgar errors. So it is not surprising that I recall with a fond 
sadness Shepperton Church as it was in the old days, with its 
outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its heterogeneous 
windows patched with desultory bits of painted glass, and its 
little flight of steps with their wooden rail running up the 
outer wall, and leading to the school-children's gallery. 

Then inside, what dear old qaaintnesses ! w'hieh I began to 
look at with delight, even when I was so crude a member of 
the congregation, that my nurse found it necessary to provide 
for the le-euforcemeut oi my devotional patience by smuggling 
bread-and-butter into the sacred edifice. There was the chan- 
cel, guarded by two little cherubim looking uncomfortably 
squeezed between arch and wall, and adorned with the escutch- 
eons of the Oldinport family, which showed me inexhaustible 
possibilities of meaning in their blood-red hands, their death’s- 
heads and cross-bones, their leopards’-paws, and Maltese 
crosses. There were inscriptions on the panels of the singing- 
gallery, telling of benefactions to the poor of Shepperton, with 
an involuted elegance of capitals and final flourishes, which 
my alphabetic erudition traced with ever-new delight. No 
benches in those days; but huge roomy pews, round which 
devout church-goers sat during “ lessons,” trying to look any- 
where else than into each other's eyes. No low partitions 
allowing you, with a dreary absence of contrast and mystery, 
to see everything at all moments ; but tall dark panels, under 
whose shadow 1 sank with a sense of retirement through the 
Litany, only to feel with more intensity my burst into the 
conspicuousness of public life when I was made to stand up 
on the seat during the psalms or the singing. 

And the singing was no mechanical affair of official routine ; 
it had a drama. As the moment of psalmody approached, by 
some process to me as mysterious and untraceable as the open- 
ing of the flowers or the breaking-out of the stars, a slate ap- 
peared in front of the gallery, advertising in bold characters 
the psalm about to be sung, lest the sonorous announcement of 
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the clerk should still leave the bucolic miud in doubt on that 
head. Then followed the migration of the clerk to the gal- 
lery, where, in company with a bassoon, two key-bugles, a 
carpenter understood to have an amazing ]>ower of singing 
■‘counter,” and two lesser musical stars, he formed the com- 
plement of a choir regarded in Sheppertoii as one of distin- 
guished attraction, occasionally known to draw hearers from 
the next parish. The innovation of hymn-hooks was as yet 
undreamed of; even the New Version was regarded with a 
sort of melancholy tolerance, as part of the common degener- 
acy in a time when prices had dwindled, and a cotton gown 
was no longer stout enough to last a lifetime ; for the lyrical 
taste of the best heads in Shepperton had been formed on 
Sternhold and Hopkins. But the greatest triumphs of the 
Shepperton choir were reserved for the Sundays when the 
slate announced an Anthem, with a dignified abstinence from 
particularization, both words and music lying- far beyond the 
reach of the most ambitious amateur in the congregation : — 
an anthem in which the key-bugles always ran away at a great 
pace, while the bassoon every now and then boomed a flying 
shot after them. 

As fof the clergyman, hir. Gilfil, an excellent old gentleman, 
who smoked very long pipes and preached very short sermonsj 
'I must not speak of him, or I might be tempted to tell the 
story of his life, which had its little romance, as most lives 
have between the ages of teetotum and tobacco. And at pres- 
ent I am concerned with quite another sort of clergyman — 
the Eev, Amos Barton, who did not come to Shepperton until 
long after Mr. Gilfil had depai-ted this hie — until after an 
interval in which Evangelicalism and tlie Catholic Question 
had begun to agitate the rustic mind witli controversial de- 
bates. A Popish blacksmith had produced a strong Protest- 
ant reaction by declaring tbat, as soon as the Emancipation 
Bill was passed, he should do a great stroke of business in 
gridirons ; and the disinclination of the Shepperton parish- 
ioners generally to dim the unique glor}' of St. Lawrence, 
rendered the Church and Constitution an affair of their busi- 
ness and bosoms. A zealous Evangelical preacher had made 
the old sounding-board vibrate with quite a different sort of 
elocution from Mr. Gilfil’s ; the hymn-book had almost super- 
seded the Old and New Versions; and the great square pews 
were crowded with new faces from distant cornei’S of the 
parish — perhaps from Dissenting chapels. 

You are not imagining, I hope, that Amos Barton was the 
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incumbent of Sbepperton. He was no such thing. Those 
were days when a man could hold three small lirings, starve 
a curate apiece on two of them, and live badly himself on the 
third. It was so with the Vicar of Shepperton ; a vicar given 
to bricks and mortar, and thereby running into debt far awaj 
in a northern county — who executed his vicarial fiuictionsj 
towards Shepperton by pocketing the sum of thirty-five 
pounds ten per annum, the net surplus remaining to him 
from the proceeds of that living, after the disbursement of 
eighty pounds as the annual stipend of his curate. And no« , 
pray, can you solve me the following problem ? Given a man 
with a wife and six children : let liim be obliged always to 
exhibit himself when outside his own door in a suit of black 
broadcloth, such as will not undermine the foundations ot the 
Establishment by a paltry plebeian glossiness or an unseemly 
whiteness at the edges ; in a snowy cravat, which is a serious 
investment of labor in the hemming, starching, and ironing 
departments ; and in a hat which shows no symptom of taking 
to the hideous doctrine of expediency, and shaping itselt 
according to circumstances; let him have a parish large 
enough to create an external necessity for abundant shoe- 
leather, and an internal necessity for abundant beef and 
mutton, as well as poor enough to require frequent priestly 
consolation in the shape of shillings and sixpences; and, 
lastly, let him be compelled, by his own pride and other 
people’s, to dress his wife and children with gentility from 
bonnet-strings to shoe-strings. By' what process of division 
can the sum of eighty pounds per annum be made to yield a 
quotient which will cover that man’s weekly expenses ? This 
was the problem presented by the position "of the Eev. Amos 
Barton, as curate of Shepperton, rather more than twenty 
years ago. 

What was thought of this problem, and of the man who 
had to work it out, by some of the well-to-do inhabitants of 
Shepperton, two years or more after Mr. Barton’s arrival 
among them, you shall hear, if you will accompany me to 
Cross Farm, and to the fireside of Mrs. Fatten, a childless old 
lady, who had got rich chiefly by the negative process of 
spending nothing. Mrs. Patten’s passive accumulation of 
wealth, through all sorts of bad times,” on the farm of which 
she had been sole tenant since her husband’s death, her epi- 
grammatic neighbor, Mrs. Hackit, sarcastically accounted for 
by supposing that ‘‘sixpences grew on the bents of Cross 
Farm ; ” while Mr. Hackit, expressing his views more literally, 
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reminded his wife that "money breeds money.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Haokit, from the neighboring farm, are Mrs. Patten’s 
guests this evening ; so is Mr. Pilgrim, the doctor from the 
nearest mpket-towu, who, though occasionally affecting aris- 
tocratic airs, and giving late dinners with enigmatic side- 
dishes and poisonous port, is never so comfortaWe as when 
he is relaxing his professional legs in one of those excellent 
farmhouses where the mice are sleek and the mistress sickly. 
And he is at this moment in clover. 

For tihe flickering of Mrs. Patten’s bright fire is reflected in 
her bright copper tea-kettle, the home-made muf&ns glisten 
with an inviting succulence, and Mrs. Patten’s niece, a single 
lady of fifty, who has refused the most ineligible offers out of 
devotion to her aged aunt, is pouring the rich cream into the 
fragrant tea with a discreet liberality. 

Reader ! did you ever taste such a cup of tea as Miss Gibbs 
is this moment handing to Mr. Pilgrim ? Do you know the 
dulcet strength, the animating blandness of tea sufficiently 
blended with real farmhouse cream? No — most likely you 
are a iniserable town-bred reader, who thinks of cream as a 
thinnish white fluid, delivered in infinitesimal pennyworths 
doNvn area steps ; or perhaps, from a presentiment of calves’ 
brains, you refrain from any lacteal addition, and rasp your 
ton^ie with unmitigated bohea. You have a vague idea of 
a milch cow as ijrobably a white plaster animal standing in a 
butterman’s window, and you know nothing of the sweet his- 
tory of genuine cream, such as Miss Gibbs’s : how it was this 
morning in the udders of the large sleek beasts, as they stood 
lowing a patient entreaty under the milking-shed ; how it fell 
with a pleasant rhythm into Betty’s pail, sending a delicious 
incense into the cool air ; how it was carried into that temple 
of moist cleanliness, the dairy, where it quietly separated 
itself from the meaner elements of milk, and lay in mellowed 
whiteness, ready for the skimming-dish which transferred it 
to Miss Gibbs’s glass cream-jug. If I am right in iny conjec- 
ture, you are unacquainted with the highest possibilities of 
tea ; and Mr. Pilgrim, who is holding that cup in his hand, 
has an idea beyond you. 

Mrs. Haekit declines cream ; she has so long abstained from 
it with an eye to the weekly butter-money, that abstinence, 
wedded to habit, has begotten aversion. She is a thin woman 
with a chronic liver-complaint, which would have secured her 
Mr. Pilgrim’s entire regard and unreserved good word, even if 
he had not been in awe of her tongue, which was as sharp as 
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his own lancet. She has brought her knitting — no frivolous 
fancy knitting, but a substantial woollen stocking ; the click- 
click of her knitting-needles is the running accompaniment to 
all her conversation, and in her utmost enjoyment of spoiling 
a friend’s self-satisfaction, she was never known to spoil a 
stocking. 

Mrs. Patten does not admire this excessive click-clicking 
activity. Quiescence in an easy-chair, under the sense of com- 
pound interest perpetually accumulating, has long seemed an 
ample function to her, and she does her malevolence gently. 
She is a pretty little old woman of eighty, with a close cap 
and tiny flat white curls round her face, as natty and unsoiled 
and invariable as the waxen image of a little old lady under 
a glass-case ; once a lady’s-maid, and married for her beauty. 
She used to adore her husband, and now she adores her money, 
cherishing a quiet blood-relation’s hatred for her niece, Janet 
Gibbs, who, she knows, expects a large legacy, and whom she is 
determined to disappoint. Her money shall all go in a lump to 
a distant relation of her husband’s, and Janet shall be saved 
the trouble of pretending to cry, by finding that she is left 
with a miserable pittance. 

Mrs. Patten has more respect for her neighbor Mr. Hackit 
than for most people. Mr. Hackit is a shrewd substantial 
man, whose advice about crops is alw.ays worth listening to, 
and who is too well off to want to borrow money. 

And now that we are snug and warm with this little tea- 
party, while it is freezing with February bitterness outside, 
we will listen to what they are talking about. 

“ So,” said Mr. Pilgrim, W'ith his mouth only half empty of 
muffin, “you had a row in Sheppertou Church last Sunday. I 
was at Jem Hood’s, the bassoon-man’s, this morning, attending 
his wife, and he swears he’ll be revenged on the parson — a 
confounded, methodistical, meddlesome chap, who must be 
putting his finger in every pie. What was it all about ? ” 

“ O, a passill o’ nonsense,” said !Mr. Hackit, sticking one 
thumb between the buttons of his capacious waistcoat and re- 
taining a pinch of snuff Avith the other — for he wms but mod- 
erately given to “ the cups that cheer but not inebriate,” £uid 
had already finished his tea ; “ they began to sing the wedding 
psalm for a new-married couple, as pretty a psalm an’ as pretty 
a tune as any in the prayer-book. .It’s been sung for every 
new-married couple since I was a boy. And what can be 
better?” Here Mr. Hackit stretched out his left arm, threw 
back his head, and broke into melody, — 
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“ * O what a happy thing it is. 

And joyful for to see, 

Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity.’ 

But Mr. Barton is all for the hymns, and a sort o’ music as I 
can’t join in at all.” 

“ And so,” said Mr. Pilgrim, recalling Mr. Hackit from lyri- 
cal reminiscences to narrative, “ he called out Silence ! did he ? 
when he got into the pulpit ; and gave a hymn out himself to 
some meeting-house tune ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hackit, stooping towards the candle to pick 
up a stitch, “and turned as red as a turkey-cock. I often say, 
when he preaches about meekness, he gives himself a slap in 
the face. He’s like me — he’s got a temper of his own.” 

“ Bather a low-bred fellow, I think. Barton,” said Mr. Pil- 
grim, who hated the Rev. Amos for two reasons — because he 
had called in a new doctor, recently settled in Shepperton ; and 
because, being himself a dabbler in drugs, he had the credit 
of having cured a patient of Mr. Pilgrim’s. “ They say his 
father was a Dissenting shoemaker ; and he’s half a Dissenter 
himself. Why, doesn’t he preach extempore in that cottage 
up here, of a Sunday evening ? ” 

“ Tchuh ! ” — this was Mr. Hackit’s favorite interjection 
— “that preaching without book’s no good, only when a man 
has a gift, and has the Bible at his fingers’ ends. It was all 
very well for Pany — he’d a gift ; and in my youth I’ve heard 
the Banters out o’ doors in Yorkshire go on for an hour or 
two on end, without ever sticking fast a minute. There was 
one clever chap, I remember, as used to say, ‘ You’re like the 
wood-pigeon ; it says do, do, do all day, and never sets about 
any work itself.’ That’s bringing it home to people. But 
our parson’s no gift at all that way j he can preach as good a 
sermon as need be heard when he writes it down. But when 
he tries to preach wi’out book, he rambles about, and doesn’t 
stick to his text ; and every now and then he flounders about 
like a sheep as has cast itself, and can’t get on its legs again. 
You wouldn’t like that, Mrs. Patten, if you was to go to 
church now ? ” 

“ Eh, dear,” said Mrs. Patten, falling back in her chair, and 
lifting up her little withered hands, “ what ’ud Mr. Gilfil say, 
if he was worthy to know the changes as have come about i’ 
the church these last ten years ? I don’t understand these 
new sort o’ doctrines. When Mr. Barton comes to see me, he 
talks about nothing but my sins and my need o’ marcy. Now, 
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Mr. Hackit, I’ve never been a sinner. From the fust begin- 
ning, when I went into service, I al’ys did my duty by ni_\ 
einplyers. I was a good wife as any in the couuty — nevei 
aggravated my husband. The cheese-factor used to say m} 
cheese was al’ys to be depended on. I’ve known women, as 
their cheeses swelled a shame to be seen, when their husbands 
had counted on the cheese-money to make up their rent ; and 
yet they’d three gowns to my one. If I'm not to be saved, 
I know a many as are in a bad way. But it’s well for me as I 
can’t go to church any longer, for if th’ old singers are to be 
done away with, thei'e'll be nothing left as it was in Mr. Pat- 
ten’s time ; and what’s more, I hear you’ve settled to pull the 
church down and build it up new ? ” 

Now the fact was that the Rev. Amos Barton, on his last 
visit to Mrs. Patten, had urged her to enlarge her promised 
subscription of twentj- pounds, representing to her that she 
was only a steward of her riches, and that she could not spend 
them more for the glory of God than by giving a heavy sub- 
scription towards the rebuilding of Shepperton Church — a 
practical precept which was not likely to smooth the way to 
her acceptance of his theological doctrine. Mr. Hackit, who 
had more doctrinal enlightenment than Mrs. Patten, had been 
a little shocked by the heathenism of her speech, and was 
glad of the new turn given to the subject by this question, 
^dressed to him as church-warden and an authority in all 
parochial matters. 

“ Ah,” he answered, “ the parson’s bothered us into it at 
last, and we’re to begin pulling down this spring. But we 
haven’t got money enough yet. I was for waiting till we’d 
made up the sum, and, for my part, I think the congregation’s 
fell off o’ late ; though Mr. Barton says that’s because there’s 
been no room for the people when they’ve come. You see, 
the congregation got so large in Parry’s time, the people stood 
in the aisles ; but there’s never any crowd now, as I can see.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Hackit. whose good-nature began to act 
now that it was a little in contradiction with the dominant 
tone of the conversation, 1 like Mr. Barton. I think he’s a 
good sort o’ man, for all he’s not overburthen’d i’ th’ upper 
storey ; and his wife’s as nice a lady-like Avoman as I’d wish to 
see. How nice she keeps her children ! and little enough 
money to do’t with ; and a delicate creator’ — six children, 
and another arcoming. I don't know how they make both ends 
meet, I’m sure, now her aunt has left ’em. But I sent ’eni a 
cheese and a sack o’ potatoes last week; that’s something 
towards filling the little mouths.” 
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“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Haukit, “and my wife makes Mr. Barton 
a good stiff glass o’ brandy-and-water, when he comes in to 
supper after his cottage preaching. The parson likes it ; it 
puts a bit o’ color into his face, and makes him look a deal 
handsomer.” 

This allusion to brandy-and-water suggested to Miss Gibbs 
the introduction of the liquor decanters, now that the tea was 
cleared away j for in bucolic society fire and twenty years 
ago, the human animal of the male sex was understood to be 
perpetually athirst, and “ something to drink ” was as neces- 
sary a “ condition of thought ” as Time and Space. 

“Now, that cottage preaching,” said Mr. Pilgrim, mixing 
himself a strong glass of “ cold without,” “ I was talking about 
it to our Parson Ely the other day, and he doesn’t approve of 
it at all. He said it did as much harm as good to give a too 
familiar aspect to religious teaching. That was what Ely said 
— it does as much harm as good to give a too familiar aspect 
to religious teaching.” 

Mr. Pilgrim generally spoke with an intermittent kind of 
splutter i indeed, one of his patients had observed that it was 
a pity such a clever man h^ a “ ’pediment ” in his speech. 
But when he came to what he conceived the pith of his argu- 
ment or the point of his joke, he mouthed out his words with 
slow emphasis ; as a hen, when advertising her accouchement, 
passes at irregular intervals from pianissimo semiquavers to 
fortissimo crotchets. He thought this speech of Mr. Ely’s 
particularly metaphysical and profound, and the more decisive 
of the question because it was a generality which represented 
no particulars to his mind. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Hackit, who 
had always the courage of her opinion, “ but I know, some of 
our laborers and stockingers as used never to come to church, 
come to the cottage, and that’s better than never hearing any- 
thing good from week’s end to week’s end. And there’s that 
Track Society as hlr. Barton has begun — I’ve seen more o’ the 
poor people with going tracking, than all the time I’ve lived 
in the parish before. And there’d need be something done 
among ’em ; for the drinking at them Benefit Clubs is shame- 
ful. There’s hardly a steady man or steady woman either, but 
what’s a Dissenter.’’ 

During this speech of Mrs. Hackit’s, Mr. Pilgrim had 
emitted a succession of little snorts, something like the treble 
grunts of a guinea-pig, which were always with him the sign 
of suppressed disapproval. But he never contradicted Mrs 
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Hackit — a woman whose “ pot-luok ” was always to be relied 
on, and who on her side had unlimited reliance on bleeding, 
blistering, and draughts. 

Mrs. Patten, however, felt equal disapprobation, and had no 
reasons for suppressing it. 

“ Well,” she remarked, “I’ve beared of no good from inter- 
fering with one’s neighbors, poor or rich. And I hate the 
sight o’ women going about trapesing from house to house in 
all weathers, wet or dry, and coming in with their petticoats 
dagged and their shoes all over mud. Janet wanted to join in 
the tracking, but I told her I’d have nobody tracking out o’ 
my house ; when I’m gone, she may do as she likes. 1 never 
dagged my petticoats in my life, and I’ve no opinion o’ that 
sort o’ religion.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Hackit. who was fond of soothing the acer- 
bities of the feminine mind with a jocose compliment, “yon 
held your petticoats so high, to show your tight ankles: it 
isn’t everybody as likes to show her ankles.” 

This joke met with general acceptance, even from the snubbed 
Janet, whose ankles were only tight in the sense of looking ex- 
tremely squeezed by her boots. But Janet seemed always to 
identify herself with her aunt’s personality, holding her own 
under protest. 

Under cover of the general laughter the gentlemen replen- 
ished their glasses, Mr. Pilgrim attempting to give his the 
character of a stirrup-cup by observing that he “must be 
going.” Miss Gibbs seized this opportunity of telling Mrs. 
Hackit that she suspected Betty, the dairymaid, of frying the 
best bacon for the shepherd, when he sat up with her to “ help 
brew ; ” whereupon Mrs. H.ackit replied that she had always 
thought Betty false ; and Mrs. Patten said there was no bacon 
stolen when she was able to manage. Mr. Hackit, who often 
complained that he “ never saw the like to women with their 
maids — he never had any trouble with his men,” avoided 
listening to this discussion, by raising the question of vetches 
with Mr. Pilgrim. The stream of conversation had thus di- 
verged; and no more was said about the Eev. Amos Barton, 
who is the main object of interest to us just now. So we may 
leave Cross Farm without waiting till Mrs. Hackit, resolutely 
donning her clogs and wrappings, renders it incumbent on Mr. 
Pilgrim also to fulfil his frequent threat of going. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was happy for the Rev. Amo.s Barton that he did not, 
like us, overhear the conversation recorded in the last chapter. 
Indeed, what mortal is tliere of ns, who would find his satis- 
faction enhanced by an opportunity of comparing the picture 
he presents to himself of his own doings, with the picture they 
make on the mental retina of his neighbors ? We are poor 
plants buoyed up by the air-vessels of our own conceit : alas 
for us, if we get a few pinches that empty us of that windy 
self-subsistence ! The very capacity for good would go out of 
us. For, tell the most impassioned orator, suddenly, that his 
wig is awry, or his shirt-lap hanging out, and that he is tick- 
ling people by the oddity of his person, instead of thrilling 
them by the energy of his periods, and you would infallibly 
dry up the spring of his eloquence. That is a deep and wide 
saying, that no miracle can be wrought without faith — with- 
out the worker’s faith in himself, as well as the recipient’s 
faith in him. And the greater part of the worker’s faith in 
himself is made up of the faith that others believe in him. 

Let me be persuaded that my neighbor Jenkins considers 
me a blockhead, and I shall never shine in conversation with 
him any more. Let me discover that the lovely Phoebe thinks 
my squint intolerable, and I shall never be able to fix her 
blandly with my disengaged eye again. 

Thank heaven, then, that a little illusion is left to us, to 
enable us to be useful and agreeable — that we don’t know ex- 
actly what our friends think of us — that the world is not 
made of looking-glass, to show us just the figure we are making, 
and just what is going on behind our backs ! By the help 
of dear friendly illusion, we are able to dream that we are 
charming — and our faces wear a becoming air of self-posses- 
siou ; we are able to dream that other men admire our talents 
— and our benignity is undisturbed ; we are able to dream that 
we are doing much good — and we do a little. 

Thus it was with Amos Barton on that very Thursday 
evening, when he was the subject of the conversation at Cross 
Farm. He had been dining at Mr. Farquhar’s, the secondary 
squire of the parish, and, stimulated by unwonted gravies and 
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port-wine, had been deli^'erinj 5ui opinion on affairs parochial 
and extra-patochiai with, considerable animation. And he was 
now returning home in the moonlight — a little cidll. it is trae. 
for he had just now no greatcoat compatible with clerical 
dignity, and a fur boa round one's neck, with a waterproui 
cape over one’s sbouldera, doesn’t frighten away the cold Incu 
one’s legs ; but entirely unsuspicious, not only of Mr. Hackit s 
estimate of his oratorical powers, but also of the critical re- 
marks passed on him by the Hisses Farqnhar as soon as the 
drawing-room door had dosed behind him. Hiss Julia liail 
observed that she neeef heard any one sniff so frightfullj as 
Hr. Barton did — she had a great mind to offer him her 
pocket-handkerchief; and Hiss Arabella wondered why he 
always said he was going for to do a thing. He, excellent 
man ! was meditating fresh pastoral exertions on the morrow ; 
he would set on foot his lending librarj'; in which he hail 
introduced some books that would be a pretty sharp blow tn 
the Dissenters — one especially, purporting to be written by .i 
working man, who, out of pure zeal for the welfare of his dab's, 
took the trouble to warn them in this way against those hypo- 
critical thieves, the Dissenting preachers. The Eev. Anioi 
Barton profoundly believed in the existence of that working 
man, and had thoughts of writing to him. Dissent, he con- 
sidered, would have its head bruised in Shepperton, for did In* 
not attack it in two ways ? He preached Low-Church doctrine 
— as evangelical as anything to be heard in the InJepeudeut 
Chapel ; and he made a High-Church assertion of ecclesiastical 
powers and functions. Clearly, the Dissenters would feel that 
“the jiarson” was too many for them. Nothing like a man 
who combines shrewdness wnth energy. The wisdom of the 
serpent, Hr. Barton considered, was one of his strong points. 

Look at him as he winds through- the little churchyard ! 
The silver light that falls aslant on church and tomb, enables 
you to see his slim black figure, made all the slimmer by tight 
pantaloons, as it flits past the pale gravestones. He walks 
with a quick step, and is now rapping with sharp decision at 
the vicarage door. It is opened without delay by the nurse, 
cook, and housemaid, all at once — that is to say, by the 
robust maid-of-all-work, Nanny ; and as Mr. Barton hangs up 
his hat in the passage, you see that a narrow face of no par- 
ticular complexion — even the small-pox that has attacked it 
seems to have been of a mongrel, indefinite kind — with fea- 
tures of no particular shape, and an eye of no particular ex- 
pression, is surmounted liy a slope of baldiioob gently rising 
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from brow to crown. You judge him, rightly, to be about 
forty. The house is quiet, for it is half-past ten, and the 
children have long been gone to bed. He opens the sitting- 
room door, but instead of seeing his wife, as he expected, stitch- 
ing with the nimblest of fingei-s by the light of one candle, he 
finds her dispensing with the light of a candle altogether. 
She is softly pacing up and down by the red firelight, holding 
in her arms little Walter, the year-old baby, who looks over 
her shoulder with large wide-open eyes, while the patient 
mother pats his back with her soft hand, and glances with a 
sigh at the heap of large and small stoekini;s lying uninended 
on the table. 

She was a lovely woman — Mrs. Amos Barton ; a large, fair, 
gentle Madonna, with thick, close, chestnut curls beside her 
well-rounded cheeks, and with large, tender, short-sighted 
eyes. The flowing lines of her tall figure made the limpest 
dress look graceful, and her old frayed black silk seemed to 
repose on her bust and limbs with a placid elegance and sense 
of distinction, in strong contrast with the uneasy sense of 
being no fit, that seemed to express itself in the rustling of 
Mrs. Farquhar’s g/ms de Naples. The caps she wore would 
have been pronounced, when off her head, utterly heavy and 
hideous — for in those days even fashionable caps were large 
and floppy ; but surmounting her long arched neck, and min- 
gling their borders of .cheap lace and ribbon with her chestnut 
curls, they seemed miracles of successful inillineiy. Among 
strangers she was shy and tremulous as a girl of fifteen ; she 
blushed crimson if any one appealed to her opinion; yet that 
tall, graceful, substantial presence was so imposing in its mild- 
ness, that men spoke to her with an agreeable sensation of 
timidity. 

Soothing, unspeakable charm of gentle womanhood! which 
supersedes all acquisitions, all accomplishments. You would 
never have asked, at any period of Mrs. Amos Barton’s life, 
if she sketched or played the piano. You would even per- 
haps have been rather scandalized if she had descended from 
the serene dignity of being to the assiduous unrest of doing. 
Happy the man, you would have thought, whose eye will rest 
on her in the pauses of his fireside reading — whose hot 
aching forehead will be soothed by the contact of her cool 
soft hand — who will recover himself from dejection at his 
mistakes and failures in the loving light of her unreproaching 
eyes ! You would not, perhaps, have anticipated that this 
bliss would fall to the share of precisely such a man as Amos 
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Barton, whom you have already surmised not to have the 'e* 
fined sensibilities for which you might have imagined lirs. 
Barton’s qualities to be destined by pre-established harmony. 
But I, for one, do not grudge Amos Barton this sweet wife. I 
have all iny life had a sympathy for mongrel ungainly dogs, 
who are nobody’s pets ; and 1 would rather surprise one of 
them by a pat and a pleasant morsel, than meet the conde- 
scending advances of the loveliest Skye-terrier who has his 
cushion by my lady’s chair. That, to be sure, is not the wav 
of the world : if it happens to see a fellow of fine proportions 
and aristocratie mien, who makes no faux pas, and wins golden 
opinions from all sorts of men, it straightway picks out for 
him the loveliest of unmarried women, and says. There would 
be a proper match ! Not at all, say I : let that successful, 
well-shapen, discreet, and able gentleman put up with some- 
thing less than the best in the matrimonial department ; and 
let the sweet woman go to make sunshine and a soft pillow 
for the iioor devil whose legs are not models, whose efforts 
are often blunders, and who in general gets more kicks tlian 
halfpence. She — the sweet woman — will like it as well; 
for her sublime capacity of loving will have all the more 
scope; and I venture to say, Mrs, Barton’s nature would 
never have grown half so angelic if she had married the man 
you would perhaps have had in your eye for her — a man with 
suflScient income and abundant personal eclat. Besides, Amos 
was an affectionate husband, and, in his way, valued his wife 
as his best treasure. 

But now he has shut the door behind him, and said, “ Well, 
Milly ! ” 

“ Well, dear !” was the corresponding greeting, made elo- 
quent by a smile. 

“ So that young rascal won’t go to sleep ! Can’t you give 
him to Nanny ? ” 

“Why, Nanny has been busy ironing this evening; but I 
think I’ll take him to her now.” And Mrs. Barton glided to- 
wards the kitchen, while her husband ran up-stairs to put on his 
maize-colorcd dressing-gown, in which costume he was quietly 
filling his long pipe when his wife returned to the sitting- 
room. Maize is a color that decidedly did not suit his com- 
plexion, and it is one that soon soils; why, then, did Mr. 
Barton select it for domestic wear ? Perhaps because he h^ 
a knack of hitting on the wrong thing in garb as well as in 
grammar. 

Mrs. Barton now lighted her candle, and seated herself be- 
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fore her heap of stockings. She had something disagreeable 
to tell her husband, but she would not enter on it at once. 

“ Have you had a nice evening, dear ? ” 

“Yes, pretty well. Ely was there to dinner, but went 
away rather early. Miss Arabella is setting her cap at him 
with a vengeance. But I don’t think he’s much smitten. 
I’ve a notion Ely’s engaged to some one at a distance, and 
will astonish all the ladies who are languishing for him here, 
by bringing home his bride one of these days. Ely’s a sly 
dog; he’ll like that.” 

“Did the Earquhars say anything about the singing last 
Sunday ? ” 

“Yes; Farquhar said he thought it was time there was 
some improvement in the choir. But he was rather scandal- 
ized at my setting the tune of ’ Lydia.’ He says he’s always 
hearing it as he passes the Independent meeting.” Here Mr. 
Barton laughed — he had a way of laughing at criticisms that 
other people thought damaging — and thereby showed the 
remainder of a set of teeth which, like the remnants of the 
Old Guard, were few in number, and very much the worse for 
wear. “But,” he continued, “Mrs Farquhar talked the most 
about Mr. Bridmain and the Countess. She has taken up all 
the gossip about them, and wanted to convert me to her 
opinion, but I told her pretty strongly what I thought.” 

“Dear me ! why will people take so much pains to find out 
evil about others ? I have had a note from the Countess 
since you went, asking us to dine with them on Friday.” 

Here Mrs. Barton reached the note from the mantel-piece, 
and gave it to her husband. We will look over his shoulder 
while he reads it : — 

Sweetest Millt, — Bring your lovely face with your husband to 
dine with us on Friday at seven — do. If not, I will be sulky with you 
till Sunday, when 1 shall be obliged to see you, and shall long to kiss you 
that very moment. 

Tours, according to your answer, 

Carouns Czebeaski. 

“ Just like her, isn’t it ? ” said Mrs. Barton. “ I suppose we 
can go ? ” 

“Yes; I have no engagement. The Clerical Meeting is to- 
morrow, you know.” 

“And, dear, Woods the butcher called, to say he must have 
some money next week. He has a payment to make up.” 

This announcement made Mr. Barton thoughtful. He 
puffed more rapidly, and looked at the fire. 
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“I think I must ask Hackit to lend me twenty pounds, foi 
it is nearly two months till Lady-day, and we can’t give Woods 
our last shilling." 

“ I hardly like you to ask Mr. Hackit, dear — he and Mrs 
Hackit have been so very kind to us ; they have sent us so 
many things lately.” 

“ Then I must ask Oldinport. I’m going to write to him 
to-morrow morning, for to tell him the arrangement I’ve been 
thinking of about having service in the workhouse while the 
church is being enlarged. If he agrees to attend service 
there once or twice, the other people will come. Net the 
large fish, and you’re sure to have the small fry.” 

“ I wish we could do without borrowing money, and yet 1 
don’t see how we can. Poor Fred must have some new shoes; 
I couldn’t let him go to Mrs. Bond’s yesterday because his 
toes were peeping out, dear child ! and I can’t let him walk 
anywhere except in the garden. He must have a pair before 
Sunday. Eeally, boots and shoes are the greatest trouble of 
my life. Everything else one can turn and turn about, and 
make old look like new ; but there’s no coaxing boots and 
shoes to look better than they are.” 

Mrs. Barton was playfully undervaluing her skill in meta- 
morphosing boots and shoes. She had at that moment on 
her feet a pair of slippers which had long ago lived through 
the prunella phase of their existence, and were now running 
a respectable career as black silk slippers, having been neatly 
covered with that material by Mrs. Barton’s own neat fingers. 
Wonderful fingers those ! they were never empty ; for if she 
went to spend a few hours with a friendly parishioner, out 
came her thimble and a piece of calico or muslin, which before 
she left, had become a mysterious little garment with all sorts 
of hemmed ins and outs. She was even trying to persuade her 
husband to leave off tight p.autaloons, because if he would 
wear the ordinary gun-cases, she knew she could make them 
so well that no one would suspect the sex of the tailor. 

But by this time Mr. Barton has finished his pipe, the 
caudle begins to burn low, and Mrs. Barton goes to see if 
Nanny has succeeded in lulling Walter to sleep. Nanny is 
that moment putting him in the little cot by his mother’s 
bedside; the head, with its thin wavelets 'of brown hair, in- 
dents the little pillow; and a tiny, waxen, dimpled fist hides 
the rosy lips, for baby is given to the infantine peccadillo of 
thumb-sucking. 

So Nanny could now join in the short evening prayer, and 
all could go to bed. 
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Mrs. Barton carried up-stairs the remainder of her heap of 
stockings, and laid them on a table close to her bedside, where 
also she placed a warm shawl, removing her candle, before 
she put it out, to a tin socket fixed at the head of her bed. 
Her body was very weary, but her heart was not heavy, in 
spite of Mr. Woods the butcher, and the transitory nature of 
shoe-leather ; for her heart so overflowed with love, she felt 
sure she was near a fountain of love that would care for 
husband and babes better than she could foresee ; so she was 
soon asleep. But about half-past five o’clock in the morning, 
if there were any angels watching round her bed — and angels 
might be glad of such an office — they saw Mrs. Barton rise 
up quietly, careful not to disturb the slumbering Amos, who 
was snoring the snore of the Just, light her candle, prop her- 
self upright with the pillows, throw the warm shawl round 
her shoulders, and renew her attack on the heap of undarned 
stockings. She darned away until she lieard Nanny stirring, 
and then drowsiness came with the dawn ; the candle was put 
out, and she sank into a doze. But at nine o’clock she was 
at the breakfast-t.able. busy cutting bread-and-butter for five 
hungry months, while Nanny, baby on one arm, in rosy cheeks, 
fat neck, and uight-gown, brought in a Jug of hot milk-and 
water. Nearest her mother .sits the nine-year-old Patty, the 
eldest child, whose sweet fair face is already rather grave 
sometimes, and who always wants to run up-stairs to save 
mamma’s legs, which get so tired of an evening. Then there 
are four other blond heads — two boys and two girls, gradu- 
ally decreasing in size down to Chubby, who is making a 
round 0 of her mouth to receive a bit of papa’s “baton.” 
Papa’s attention was divided between petting Chubby, rebuk- 
ing the noisy Fred, which he did with a somewhat excessive 
sharpness, aud eating his own breakfast. He had not yet 
looked at Mamma, and did not know that her cheek was 
paler than usual. But Patty whispered, “ Mamma, have you 
the headache ? ” 

Happily coal was cheap in the neighborhood of Shepperton, 
and Mr. Hackit would any time let his horses draw a load lor 
“the parson” without charge; so there was a blazing fire in 
the sitting-room, and not without need, for the vicarage gar- 
den, as they looked out on ic from the bow-window, was hard 
with black frost, and the sky had the white woolly look that 
portends snow. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Barton mounted to his study, and occu- 
pied himself in the first place with his letter to ilr. Oldin- 
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port. It was very much the same sort of letter as most 
clergymen would have written under the same circumstances, 
except that instead of perambulate, the Eev. Amos wrote 
ambulate, and instead of “if haply,’’ “if happily,” the con- 
tingency indicated being the reverse of happy. hUr. Barton 
had not the gift of perfect accuracy in English orthography 
and syntax, which was unfortunate, as he was known not to 
be a Hebrew scholar, and not in the least suspected of being 
an accomplished Grecian. These lapses, in a man who had 
gone through the Eleusinian mysteries of a university educa- 
tion, surprised the y’oung ladies of his parish extremely; 
especially the Misses Farquhar, whom he had once addressed 
in a letter as Dear Mads., apparently an abbreviation for 
Madams. The persons least sui-prised at the Kev. Amos’s 
deficiencies were his clerical brethren, who had gone through 
the mysteries themselves. 

At eleven o’clock, Mr. Barton walked forth in cape and bo.i. 
with the sleet driving in his face, to read prayers at the work- 
house, euphuistically called the “ College.” The College was 
a huge square stone building, standing on the best apology 
for an elevation of ground that could be seen for about ten 
miles round Shepperton. A flat ugly district this ; depress- 
ing enough to look at even on the brightest days. The roads 
are black with coal-dust, the brick houses dingy with smoke ; 
and at that time — the time of handlooin weavers — every 
other cottage had a loom at its window, where you might see 
a pale, sickly-looking man or woman pressing a narrow chest 
against a board, and doing a sort of treadmill work with legs 
and arms. A troublesome district for a clergyman ; at least to 
one who, like Amos Barton, understood the “ cure of souls ” in 
something more than an official sense ; for over and above the 
rustic stupidity furnished by the farm-laborers, the miners 
brought obstreperous animalism, and the weavers an acrid 
Eadicalism and Dissent. Indeed, Jlrs. Hackit often observed 
that the colliers, who many of them earned belter wages than 
Mr. Barton, “passed their time in doing nothing but swilling 
ale and smoking, like the beasts that perish ” (speaking, we 
may presume, in a remotely analogical sense) ; and in some 
of the ale-house corners the drink was flavored by a dingy 
kind of infidelity, something like rinsings of Tom Paine in 
ditch-water. A certain amount of religious excitement created 
by the popular preaching of Mr. Parry, Amos’s predecessor, 
had nearly died out, and the religious life of Shepperton was 
falling back towards low-water mark. Here, you perceive, 
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was a terrible stronghold of Satan; and you may well pity 
the Eev, Amos Barton, who had to stand single-handed and 
summon it to surrender. We read, indeed, that tlie walls of 
Jericho fell down before the sound of trumpets; but we 
nowhere hear that those trumpets were hoarse and feeble. 
Doubtless they were trumpets that gave forth clear ringing 
tones, and sent a mighty vibration throngh brick and mortar. 
But the oratory of the Rev. Amos resembled rather a Belgian 
railway-horn, which shows praiseworthy intentions inade- 
quately fulfilled. He often missed the right note both in 
public and private exhortation, and got a little angry in con- 
sequence. For though Amos thought himself strong, he did 
not /eef himself strong. Nature had given him the opinion, 
but not the sensation. Without that opinion he would prob- 
ably never have worn cambric bands, but would have been an 
excellent cabinet-maker and deacon of an Independent church, 
as his father was before him (he was not a shoeinakei', as Mr. 
Pilgrim had reported). He might then have sniffed long and 
loud in the corner of his pew in Gun Street Chajjel ; he miglit 
have indulged in halting rhetoric at prayer-meetings, and have 
spoken faulty English in private life ; and these little infirmi- 
ties would not have prevented him, honest faithful man that 
he was, from being a shining light in the Dissenting circle of 
Bridgeport. A tallow dip, of the long-eight description, is an 
excellent thing in the kitchen candlestick, and Betty’s nose 
and eye are not sensitive to the difference between it and the 
finest wax; it is only when you stick it in the silver candle- 
stick, and introduce it into the drawing-room, that it seems 
plebeian, dim, and ineffectual. .A.las for the worthy man 
who, like the caudle, gets himself into the wrong place ! It 
is only the very largest souls who will be able to appreciate 
and pity him — who will discern and love sincerity of purpose 
amid all the bungling feebleness of achievement. 

But now Amos Barton has made his way through the sleet 
as far as the College, has thrown off his hat, cape, and boa, 
and is reading, in the dreary stone-floored dining-room, a 
portion of the morning service to tlie inmates seated on the 
benches before him. Remember, the New Poor-law had not 
yet come into operation, and Mr. Barton was not acting as 
paid chaplain of the Union, but as the pastor who had the 
cure of all souls in his parish, pauper as well as other. After 
the prayers he always addressed to them a short discourse on 
some subject suggested by the lesson for the day, striving if 
by this means some edifying matter might find its way into 
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the pauper mind and conscience — perhaps a task as trvina 
as yon could well imagine to the faith and patience ot ' any 
honest clergyman. For, on the very first bench, these were 
the faces on which his eye had to rest, watching whether 
there was any stirring under the stagnant surface. 

Right in front of him — probably because he was stone- 
deaf, and it was deemed more edifying to hear nothing at a 
short distance than at a long one — sat *■ Old ilaxuin,’' as he 
was familiarly called, his real patronymic remaining a raysteri 
to most persons. A tine philological sense discerns in thI^ 
cognomen an indication that the pauper patriarch had once 
been considered pithy and sententious in his speech ; but 
now the weight of ninety-five years lay heavy on his tongue 
as well as on his ears, and he sat before the clergyman with 
protruded chin, and munching mouth, and eyes that seemed 
to look at emptiness. 

Next to him sat Poll Fodge — known to the magistracy ot 
her county as Mary Higgins — a one-eyed ivoman, with .i 
scarred and seamy face, the most notorious rebel in the woik- 
house, said to have once thrown her broth over the master's 
coat-tails, and who, in spite of nature’s apparent safeguards 
against that contingency, had contributed to the perpetuation 
of the Fodge characteristics in the person of a small boy, who 
was behaving naughtily on one of the back benches, iliss 
Fodge fixed her one sore eye on hlr. Barton with a sort ot 
hardy defiance. 

Beyond this member of the softer sex, at the end of the 
bench, sat •' Silly Jim.’’ a young man afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus, who rolled his head from side to side, and gazed at 
the point of his nose. These were the supporters of Old 
Maxum on his right. 

On his left sat hir. Fitchett, a tall fellow, who had once 
been a footman in the Oldinport family, and in that giddy 
elevation had enunciated a contemptuous opinion of boiled 
beef, which had been traditionally liaiided doivn in Shepperton 
as the direct cause of his ultiraate reduction to pauper com- 
mons. His calves were now shrunken, and his hair was gray 
without the aid o^ powder; but he still carried his chin as if 
he were conscious of a stiff cravat; he set his dilapidated hat 
on with a knowing inclination towards the left ear; and when 
he was on field-work, he carted and uncarted the manure with 
a sort of flunkey grace, the ghost of that jaunty demeanor 
with which he used to usher in my lady’s morning visitors. 
The flunkey nature was nowhere completely subdued but in 
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his stomach, and he still divided society into yentry, gentry’s 
flunkeys, and the people who provided for them. A clergy- 
man without a flunkey was an anomaly, belonging to neither 
of these classes. Mr. Ifitchett had an irrepressible tendency 
to drowsiness under spiritual instruction, and in the recurrent 
regularity with which he do2ed off until he nodded and 
awaked himself, he looked not unlike a piece of mechanism, 
ingeniously contrived for measuring the length of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s discourse. 

Perfectly wide-awake, on the contrary, was his left-hand 
neighbor, Mrs. Brick, one of those hard undying old women, 
to whom age seems to have given a network of wrinkles, as 
a coat of magic armor against the attacks of winters, warm 
or cold. The point on w'hich Mrs. Brick was still sensitive — 
the theme on which you might possibly excite her hope and 
fear — was snuff. It seemed to be an embalming powder, 
helping her soul to do the office of salt. 

And now, eke out an audience of which this front benchful 
was a sample, with a certain number of refractory children, 
over whom hfr. Spratt, the master of the workhouse, exer- 
cised an irate surveillance, and I think you will admit that 
the university-taught clergyman, whose office it is to bring 
home the gospel to a handful of such souls, has a sufficiently 
hard task. For, to have any chance of success, short of 
miraculous intervention, he must bring his geographical, 
chronological, exegetical mind pretty nearly to the pauper 
point of view, or of no view ; he must have some approximate 
conception of the mode in which the doctrines that have so 
much vitality in the plenum of his own brain will comport 
themselves in vacuo — that is to say, in a brain that is neither 
geographical, chronological, nor exegetical. It is a flexible 
imagination that can take such a leap as that, and an adroit 
tongue that cau adapt its speech to so unfamiliar a position. 
The B.ev. Amos Barton had neither that flexible imagination, 
nor that adroit tongue. He talked of Israel and its sins, of 
chosen vessels, of the Paschal lamb, of blood as a medium 
of reconciliation ; and he strove in this way to convey reli- 
gious truth within reach of the Podge and Pitchett mind. 
This very morning, the first lesson was the twelfth chapter 
of Exodus, and Mr. Barton’s exposition turned on unleavened 
bread. BTothing in the world more suited to the simple un- 
derstanding than instruction through familiar types and sym- 
bols ! But there is always this danger attending it, that the 
interest or comprehension of your hearers mav stop short 
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precisely at the point where your spiritual interpretation 
begins. And Mr. Jiarton this morning succeeded in carrying 
the pauper imagination to the dough-tub, but unfortunately 
was not able to carry it upwards from that well-known object 
to the unknown truths which it was intended to shadow forth. 

Alas ! a natural incapacity for teaching, finished by keeping 
“ terms ” at Cambridge, where there are able mathematicians, 
and butter is sold by the yard, is not apparently the medium 
through which Christian doctrine will distil as welcome dew 
on withered souls. 

And so, while the sleet outside was turning to unquestion- 
able snow, and the stony dining-room looked darker and 
drearier, and Mr. Fitchett was nodding his lowest, and Mr 
Spratt was boxing the boys’ ears with a constant rmforeando, 
as he felt more keenly the approach of dinner-time, Mr. Barton 
wound up his exhortation with something of the Februari 
chill at his heart as well as his feet. Mr. Fitchett, thorough]} 
roused now the instruction was at an end, obsequiously and 
gracefully advanced to help Mr. Barton in putting on hm 
cape, while Mrs. Brick rubbed her withered forefinger round 
and round her little shoe-shaped snuff-box, vainly seeking foi 
the fraction of a pinch. I can’t help thinking that if Mr. 
Barton had shaken into that little box a small portion ot 
Scotch high-dried, he might have produced something more 
like an amiable emotion in Mrs. Brick’s mind than anything 
she had felt under his morning’s exposition of the unleavened 
bread. But our good Amos labored under a deficiency of 
small tact as well as of small cash ; and when he observed 
the action of the old woman’s forefinger, he said, in his brusque 
way, “ So your snuff is all gone, eh ? ” 

Mrs. Brick’s eyes twinkled with the visionary hope that 
the parson might be intending to replenish her box, at least 
mediately, through the present of a small copper. 

“ Ah, well ! you’ll soon be going where there is no more 
snuff. You’ll be in need of mercy then. Yon must remember 
that you may have to seek for mercy and not find it, just as 
you’re seeking for snuff.” 

At the first sentence of this admonition, the twinkle sub- 
sided from Mrs. Brick’s eyes. The lid of her box went “ click ! ” 
and her heart was shut up at the same moment. 

But now Mr. Barton’s attention was called for by Mr. Spratt, 
who was dragging a small and unwilling boy from the rear. 
Mr. Spratt was a small-featured, small-statured man, with a 
remarkable power of language, mitigated by hesitation, who 
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piqued himself ou expressing unexceptionable sentiments in 
unexceptionable language ou all occasions. 

“ Mr. Barton, sir — aw — aw — excuse my trespassing on 
your time — aw — to beg that you will administer a rebuke to 
this boy; he is — aw — aw — most inveterate in ill-behavior 
during service-time.” 

The inveterate culprit was a boy of seven, vainly contend- 
ing against a cold in his nose by feeble sniffling. But no 
sooner had Mr. Spratt uttered his impeachment, than Miss 
Fodge rushed forward and placed herself between Mr. Barton 
and the accused. 

“ That’s my child. Muster Barton,” she exclaimed, further 
manifesting her maternal instincts by applying her apron to 
her offspring’s nose. “ He’s al’ys a-iindiu’ faut wi’ him, and 
arpoundiu’ him for nothin’. Let him goo an’ eat his roost 
goose as is a-sraelliii’ up in our noses while we’re apswallering 
them greasy broth, an’ let my boy alooan.” 

Mr. Spratt’s small eyes flashed, and he was in danger of 
uttering sentiments not unexceptionable before the clergyman ; 
but Mr. Barton, foreaeeing that a prolongation of this episode 
would not be to edification, said •' Silence ! ” in his severest 
tones. 

“ Let me hear no abuse. Your boy is not likely to behave 
well, if you set him the example of being saucy.” Then stoop- 
ing down to Master Fodge, and taking him by the shoulder, 
“ Do you like being beaten ? ” 

“Ho-a.” 

“ Then what a silly boy you are to be naughty. If you 
were not naughty, you wouldn’t be beaten. But if you are 
naughty, God will be angry, as well as Mr. Spratt ; and God 
can burn you forever. That will be worse than being beaten.” 

Master Fodge’s countenance was neither affirmative nor 
negative of this proposition. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Barton, “ if you will be a good boy, 
God will love you, and you will grow up to be a good man. 
Now, let me hear next Thursday that you have been a good 
boy.” 

Master Fodge had no distinct vision of the benefit that 
would accrue to him from this change of courses. But Mr. 
Barton, being aware that Miss Fodge had touched on a deli- 
cate subject in alluding to the roast goose, was determined to 
witness no more polemics between her and Mr. Spratt, so, 
saj'ing good-morning to the latter, he hastily left the College. 

The snow was falling in thicker and thicker flakes, and 
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airea^y the vicarage-garden was cloaked in white as he passed 
through tiie gate. Jfia. Barton heard him open the door, aud 
ran out ot the sitting-room to meet him. 

“ Pm afraid youi feet are very wet, dear. What a terrible 
morning 1 Let me take your hat. Yoar slitipers are at the 
fire.” 

Mr. Barton was feeling a little cold and cross. It is difficult, 
when you have been doing disagreeable duties, without praise, 
on a snowy day, to attend to the very minor morals. So be 
showed no recognition ot Miliy's attentions, but simply Siiid, 
“Fetch me my dreasing-gown. will you? ’’ 

“ It is down, dear. J thought you wouldn’t go into the 
study, beeau.se you said you would letter and number tl,e 
hooka for the Lending Library. Patty and 1 have bnen cov- 
eriug them, and they are all ready in the sittiug-voom.’’ 

•• Oh, I can't do those this morning,’'’ said Mr. Barton, as he 
took off his boots and jmt his feet into the slippers Milly had 
hi ought him : “you must y>ut them away into the parlor.' 

The sitting-room was ah^o the day nursery and schoolroom : 
and while ^lamina’s hack was turned. Dickey, the second boy. 
had insisted on superseding Chubby in the guidance ot a head- 
less hor.ic. of the red-watered syiecies. which she was drawing 
round the room, so that when Papa opened the door Chubby 
was giving tongue energetically. 

“ Milly, some of these children must go away. I want to 
be quiet.” 

“Yes, dear. Hush, Chubby: go with Patty, and see what 
Nanny is getting for our dinner. Now, Fred and Sophy and 
Dickey, help me to carry these books into the parlor. There 
are three for Dickey. Carry them steadily.” 

Papa meanwhile settled himself in his easy-chair. and took 
up a work on Episcopacy, which he had from the Clerical 
Hook Society ; thinking he would finish it and return it this 
afternoon, as he was going to the Clerical Jleetiiig at Milby 
Vicarage, where the Book Society had its headquarters. 

The Clerical Meeting and Book Society, which had been 
founded some eight or ten months, had had a noticeable 
effect on the 11 ev. Amos Barton. When be first came to 
Shepperton lie was simply an evangelical clergyman, whose 
Christian experiences had commenced under the teaching of 
the Kev. Mr. Johns, of Gun Street Chapel, and had been con- 
solidated at Cambridge under the influence of Mr. Simeon. 
John Newton and Thomas Scott were his doctrinal ideals; he 
would have taken in the Clirisfiaji Obsrrrrr and the Record, 
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if he could have afforded it; his anecdotes were chiefly of 
the pious-jocose kind, current in Dissenting circles ; and he 
thought an Episcopalian Establishment unobjectionable. 

But by this time tlie effect of the Tractarian agitation was 
beginning to be felt ni backward provincial regions, and the 
Tractarian satire on tlie Low-Church party was beginning to 
tell even on those who disavowed or resisted Tractarian doc- 
trines. The vibration of an intellectual movement was felt 
from the golden head to the miry toes of the Establishment ; 
and so it came to p.ass that, in the district round Milby, the 
market-town close to Shepperton, the clergy had agreed to 
have a clerical meeting every month wherein they would exer- 
cise tlieir intellects by discussing theological and ecclesiastical 
questions, and cement their brotherly love by discnssing a 
good dinner. A Book Society naturally suggested itself as 
an adjunct of this agreeable phut; and thus, you perceive, 
there was provision made for ample friction of the clerical 
mind. 

Now, the Eev. Amos Barton was one of those men who 
have a decided will and opinion of their own ; he held him- 
self bolt upright, and had no self-distrust. He would march 
very determinedly along the road he thought best ; hut then 
it was wonderfully easy to convince him wdiich was the best 
road. And so a very little unwonted reading and unwonted 
discussion made him see that an Episcopalian Establishment 
was much more than unobjectionable, and on many other 
points he began to feel that he held opinicms a little too far- 
sighted and profound to be crudely and suddenly communi- 
cated to ordinary jninds. He was like an onion that has been 
rubbed with spices ; the strong original odor was blended 
with something new and foreign. The Low-church onion 
.still offended refined High-Church nostrils, and the new spice 
was unwelcome to the palate of the genuine onion-eater. 

We will not accompany him to the Clerical Meeting to-day, 
because we shall probably want to go thither some day when 
he will be absent. And just now 1 am bent on introducing 
you to Mr, Bridmain and the Countess Czerlaski, with whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton are invited to dine to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Outside, the moon is shedding its cold light on the cold 
snow, and the white-bearded fir-trees round Camp Villa are 
casting a blue shadow across the white ground, while the Rev. 
Amos Barton and his wife are audibly crushing the crisp snow 
beneath their feet, as, about seven o'clock on Friday evening, 
they approach the door of the above-named desirable country 
residence, containing dining, breakfast, and drawing rooms, 
etc., situated only half a mile from the market-town of Milby. 

Inside, there is a bright fire in the drawing-room, casting 
a pleasant but uncertain light on the delicate silk dress of a 
lady who is reclining behind a screen in the corner of the 
sofa, and allowing you to discern that the hair of the gentle- 
man who is seated in the arm-chair opposite, with a news- 
paper over his knees, is becoming decidedly gray. A little 
*• King Charles,” with a crimson ribbon round his neck, who 
has been lying curled up in the very middle of the hearth-rug, 
has just discovered that that zone is too hot for him, and is 
jumping on the sofa, evidently with the intention of accom- 
modating his person on the silk gown. On the table there 
are tw'o wax-candles, which will be lighted as soon as the 
expected knock is heard at the door. 

The knock is heard, the candles are lighted, and presently 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton are ushered in — ilr. Barton erect and 
clerical, in a faultless tie and shining cranium ; IVIrs. Bartox 
graceful in a newly-turned black silk. 

“Now this is charming of you,’’ said the Countess Czerlaski, 
advancing to meet them, and embracing Milly with careful 
elegance. “ I am really ashamed of my selfishness in asking my 
friends to come and see me in this frightful weather.” Then, 
giving her hand to Amos, “And you, Mr. Barton, whose time 
is so precious ! But I am doing a good deed in drawing you 
away from your labors. I have a plot to prevent you from 
martyrizing yourself.” 

While this greeting was going forward, Mr. Bridmain, and 
Jet the spaniel, looked on with the air of actors who had no 
idea of by-play. Mr. Bridmain, a stiff and rather thick-set 
man, gave his welcome with a labored cordiality. It was as- 
tonishing how very little he resembled his beautiful sister. 
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For the Countess Czerlaski was undeniably beautiful. As 
she seated herself by Mrs. Barton on the sofa, Milly’s eyes, 
indeed, rested — must it be confessed? — chiefly on the de- 
tails of the tasteful dress, the rich silk of a pinkish lilae hue 
(the Countess always wore delicate colors in an evening), the 
black lace pelerine, and the black lace veil falling at the back of 
the small closely-braided head. For Milly had one weakness — 
don’t love her any the less for it, it was a pretty woman’s weak- 
ness — she was fond of dress : and often, when she was mak- 
ing up her own economical millinery, she had romantic visions 
how nice it would be to put on really handsome stylish things 
— to have very stiff balloon sleeves, for example, without which 
a woman’s dress was nought in those days. You and I, too, 
reader, have our weakness, have we not ? which makes us 
think foolish things now and then. Perhaps it may lie in 
an excessive admiration for small hands and feet, a tall lithe 
figure, large dark eyes, and dark silken braided hair. All these 
the Countess possessed, and she had, moreover, a delicately- 
formed nose, the least bit curved, and a clear brunette com- 
plexion. Her mouth, it must be admitted, receded too much 
from her nose and chin, and to a prophetic eye threatened 
“nut-crackers” in advanced age. But by the light of fire 
and wax-candles that age seemed very far off indeed, and yon 
would have said that the Countess was not more than thirty. 

Look at the two women on the sofa together ! The large, 
fair, mild-eyed Milly is timid even in friendship : it is not 
easy to her to speak of the affection of which her heart is full. 
The lithe, dark, thin-lipped Countess is racking her small brain 
for caressing words and charming exaggerations. 

“And how are all the cherubs at home ? ” said the Countess, 
stooping to pick up Jet, and without waiting for an answer. 
“ I have been kept in-doors by a cold ever since Sunday, or I 
should not have rested without seeing you. What have you 
done with those wretched singers, Mr. Barton ? ” 

“ Oh, we have got a new choir together, which will go on 
very well with a little practice. I was quite determined that 
the old set of singers should be dismissed. I had given orders 
that they should not sing the wedding-psalm, as they call it, 
again, to make a new-married couple look ridiculous, and they 
sang it in defiance of me. I could put them into the Ecclesias- 
ticad Court, if I chose .for to do so, for lifting up their voices in 
church in opposition to the clergyman.” 

“ And a most wholesome discipline that would he,” said the 
Countess; “indeed, you are too patient and forbeaiing, Mr, 
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Barton. For my part. I lose unj temper when I see how fat 
you are from being appreciated in that miserable Shepper- 
Ton.” 

If, as is probable, Mr. Barton felt at a loss what to say in 
reply to the insinuated compliment, it was a relief to him that 
dinner was announeed just then, and that he had to offer hi= 
arm to the Countess. 

As Mr. Brirhiiaiu was leading Mrs. Barton to the dining-room, 
he observed, The weather is very severe.” 

“Very, indeed,” said Milly. 

Mr. Bridmain studied conversation as an art. To ladies he 
spoke of the weather, and was accustomed to consider it under 
three points of view' : as a question ot climate in general, com- 
paring England with other i-uuntries in this respect ; as a per- 
sonal question, inquiring 'now le affected his lady interloculoi 
in particular; ami as a (piestion of probabilities, discussing 
whether there woulil be u change or a continuance of the pres- 
ent atmospheric conditions. To gentlemen he talked polities, 
and he rend two daily papers expressly to quality hnnseli for 
this function. Mr. Burton thought him a man of considerable 
political information, hut not ot lively parts. 

“And so you are always to hold your Clerical Meetings at 
Mr. Ely’s '( ” said the Coiuitess, between her spoonfuls of soup. 
(The soup wms a little over-spiced. Mrs. Short of Camp Villa, 
w'ho was in the habit of letting her best apartments, gave only 
moderate wage^ to her cook.) 

“Yes,” said ]i[r. Barton; Milby is a central place, and 
there are many conveniences in having only one point of 
meeting.” 

“Well,” continued the C'oiintes.s. '• every one seems to agree 
ill giving the precedence to itr. Ely. For my part, I cannot 
admire him. His preaching is too cold for me. It has no 
fervor — no heart. 1 often say to iny brother, it is a great 
comfort to me that Slieppertou Church is not too far off for us 
to go to ; don’t I, Edmund ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bridmain; “they show us into such 
a bad pew at Milby — just where there is a draught from that 
door. I caught a stiff neck the first time I went there.” 

“Oh, it is the cold in the pulpit that affects me, not the cold 
in the pew. 1 was writing to my friend Lady Porter this 
iiiorning, and telling her all about my feelings. She and I 
think alike on snch matters. She is most anxious that when 
Sir William has an opportunity of giving away the living at 
their place. Dipplcy, they should have a thoroughly zealous. 
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clever man, there. I have been describing a certain friend of 
mine to her, who, I think, would be just to her mind. And 
there is such a pretty rectory, Milly ; shouldn’t I like to see 
you the mistress of it ? ” 

Milly smiled and blushed slightly. The Rev. Amos blushed 
very red, and gave a little embarrassed laugh — he could rareh 
keep his muscles within the limits of a smile. 

At this moment John, the man-servant, approached hlrs. 
Barton with a gravy-tureen, and also with a slight odor of the 
stable, which usually adhered to him throughout his in-door 
functions. John was rather nervous ; and the Countess, hap- 
pening to speak to him at this inopportune moment, the tureen 
slipped and emptied itself on Mrs. Barton’s newly-turned black 
silL 

“Oh, horror! Tell Alice to come directly and rub Mrs. 
Barton’s dress,"’ said the Countess to the trembling John, care- 
fully abstaining from approaching the gravy -sprinkled spot on 
the floor with her own lilac silk. But Mr. Bridmain, who had 
a strictly private interest in silks, good-naturedly jumped up 
and applied his napkin at once to Mrs. Barton’s gown. 

Milly felt a little inward anguish, but no ill-temper, and 
tried to make light of the matter for the sake of John as well 
as others. The Countess felt inwardly thankful that her own 
delicate silk had escaped, but threw out lavish interjections of 
distress and indignation. 

“ Dear saint that you are,” she said, when Milly laughed, 
and suggested that, as her silk was not very glossy to begin 
with, the dim patch would not be much seen; “you don’t 
mind about these things, I know. Just the same sort of thing 
happened to me at tlie Princess Wengstein’s one day, on a 
pink satin, I was in an agony. But you are so indifferent to 
dress ; and well you may be. It is you who make dress pretty, 
and not dress that makes yon pretty.” 

Alice, the buxom lady’s-maid, wearing a much better dress 
than Mrs. Barton’s, now appeared to take Mr. Bridmain’s place 
in retrieving the mischief, and after a great amount of supple- 
mentary rubbing, composure was restored, and the business of 
dining was continued. 

When John was recounting his accident to the cook in the 
kitchen, he observed, “Mi's. Barton’s a hamable woman; I’d 
a deal sooner ha’ throwecl the gravy o’er the Countess’s fine 
gownd. But laws ! what tantrums she’d ha’ been in arter the 
visitors was gone.” 

“You’d a deal sooner not ha’ tlirowed it down at all, 1 
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shoulil tliink,’’ responded, the uiis,vuipdLhetic cook, to whom 
John did not make love. Who d’you think’s to make gran 
anuff, if you’re to baste people’s gownds wi’ it ? " 

•• Well,” suggested John, humbly, - you should wet the bot- 
tom of the dut'ee a bit. to hold it from slippin’." 

“ Wet your granny ! ’’ returned the cook ; a retort which she 
probably regarded in the light of a reduetio ad alanrdnm. and 
which in fact reduced John to silence. 

Later on in the evening, while John was removing the tea- 
things from the drawing-room, anil brushing the crumbs from 
tile table-cloth n ith an accompanying hiss, such as he was wont 
to encourage hiinsek with in rubbing down Air. Bridmaiii's 
horse, the Rev. Amos liartoii drew from his pocket a thin 
green-covered pamphlet, and, presenting it to the Counters', 
said. — 

'• You v\ere pleased. I think, with my sermon on Christina^ 
Day. It has been printed in ’The Pulpit,’ and I thought yon 
might like a cop}.’’ 

'• That indeed J shall. I shall quite value the opportumti 
of reading that sermon. There was such depth in it! — such 
argument ! It was not a sermon to be heard only once. I am 
delighted that it should become generally known, as it will he, 
now it is printed in ‘ The Pulpit.’ ” 

••Yes,” said Alilly innocently, ‘‘I was so pleased with the 
editor’s letter.” And she drew out her little pocket-book, 
where she carefully treasured the editorial autograph, while 
Air. Barton laughed and blushed, and said, "Xonsense, 
Alilly ! ■’ 

“You see,” she said, giving the letter to the Countess, “I 
am veiy proud of the prai.se my husband gets.” 

The sermon in question, by the by, was an extremely argu- 
mentative one on the Iiicamatioii ; which, as it ivas preached 
to a congregation not one of wliom had any doubt of that doc- 
trine, and to whom the Socinians therein confuted were as 
unknown as the Arimaspians, was exceedingly well adapted to 
trouble and confuse the Sheppertonian mind. 

“Ah,” said the Countess, returning the editor's letter, “‘he 
may well say he will be glad of other sermons from the same 
sourcp. But I would rather you should publish 3“our sermons 
in an independent volume, Air. Jtarton ; it would be so desirable 
to have l.heni in that shajje. For instance, I could send a copy 
to the Dean of Kadborough. And there is Lord Blarney, whom 
I knew before he was Cliancellor. I was a special favorite of 
his, and you can’t thinlc what sweet things he used to say to 
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me. I shall not resist the temptation to write to him one of 
these days sans fagon, and tell him how he ought to dispose 
of the next vacant living in his gift.” 

Whether Jeb the spaniel, being a much more knowing dog 
than was suspected, wished to express his disapproval of the 
Countess's last speech, as not accordant wdth his ideas of wis- 
dom and veracity, I cannot say; but at this moment he jumped 
ofE her lap, and turning his back upoi» her, placed one paw on 
the fender, and held the other up to warm, as if affecting to 
abstract himself from the current of conversation. 

But now Mr. Bridmain brought out the chess-board, and 
Mr. Barton accepted his challenge to play a game, with im- 
mense satisfaction. The Kev. Amos was very fond of che.ss, 
as most people are who can continue through many years 
to create interesting vicissitudes in the game, by taking 
long-meditated moves with their knights, and subseriueutly 
discovering that they have thereby exposed their queen. 

Chess is a silent game; and the Countess’s chat with 
Milly is in quite an undertone — probably relating to 
women’s matters that it would be impertinent for us to lis- 
ten to; so we will leave Camp Villa, and proceed to Milby 
Vicarage, where Mr. Farquhar has sat out two other_ gue.'its 
with whom he has been dining at hir. Ely’s, and is now 
rather wearying that reverend gentleman by his protracted 
small-talk. 

Mr. Ely was a tall, dark-haired, distinguished-looking man 
of three and thirty. By the laity of Milby and its neighbor- 
hood he was regarded as a man of quite remarkable powers 
and learning, who must make a considerable sensation in 
London pulpits and drawing-rooms on his occasional visits to 
the metropolis ; and by his brother clergy he was regarded as 
a discreet and agreeable fellow. Mr. Kly never got into a 
warm discussion ; he suggested what might be thought, hut 
rarely said what he thought liiinsell ; he never let eitlier men 
or women see that he was laughing at iheiu, and he never 
gave any one an opportunity of laughing at him. In one 
thing only he was injudicious. He puileil his dark wavy iiiiir 
down the middle; and as his head wan r.illier Hat. Uian otlier- 
wise, that style of coiffure was not advaiit.igenus to bun 

Mr. Farquhar, though not a jKn'ialiiiiui'i* nf Ml', waa 

one of his warmest admirers, and tJioughl lie wotilil noiKe an 
unexceptionable .son-in-law, in spile ot inn lieiiig of no |i.iilie 
ular “family.” Mr. Farquhar wart iiUseepliltle on file point 
of “blood” — his own cit'euhit>in;{ llnldi a Inelt tnniiMleU a 
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short and some^'hat flabby porsuu, boing, he considered, of 
very superior quality. 

By the by/' he .said, with a certain pomposity counter- 
acted by a lisp, “what an ath Barton makth of himthelf, 
about that Bridiuain and the Couiiteth, ath .she callth her- 
thelt. After you were gone the other evening. Mithith Farqu 
har wath telling him the general opinion about them in the 
neighborhood, and he got quite red and angry. Bleth jour 
thoul, he believeth the whole thtory about her Polish hutlibaiul 
and hith wonderful ethcapeth; and ath for her — whj', he 
thinkth her perfection, a woman of motbt refined feelingth, 
and no end of thtulT." 

Mr. Ely smiled. -Some people would say our friend Bai- 
ton was not the best judge of refinement. Perhaps the lady 
flatters him a little, aisd we men are susceptible. She goes 
to Shepperton Church every Sunday — drawn there, let us 
suppose, by ^Ir. Barton’s eloquence.” 

“Pthaiv,’" said Mr. Farquhar: “ now, to my mind, you have 
only to look at that woman to thee what she ith — throwing 
her eyth about when she comth into church, and drething in 
a way to attract attention. I should thay, she'th tired of her 
brother Bridmain, and looking out for another brother with a 
thtronger family likeneth. Mithith Farquhar ith very fond 
of Mithith Barton, and ith quite dithtrethed that she should 
athothiate with thuch a woman, tho she attacked him on the 
thubjcet xmrpothly. But I tell her it’th of no uthe, with a 
pig-headed fellow like him. Barton’th well-meaning enough, 
but tho contheited. I’ve left off giving him my advithe.” 

Mr. Ely smiled inwardly and said to himself. “What a 
punishment ! ” But to Jlr. Farquhar he said, “ Barton might 
be more judicious, it must be confessed.” He was getting 
tired, and did not want to develop the subject. 

“ Why, nobody vithit-th them but the Bartoiith,” continued 
Mr. Farquhar, “and why should thuch people come here, 
unlelh they had particular reathonth for preferring a neighbor- 
hood where they are not known ? Pooh ! it lookth bad on 
the very fathe of it. You called on them, now ; how did you 
liiid them ? ” 

“ Oh ! — Mr. Bridmain strikes me as a common sort of man. 
who is making an effort to seem wise and well-bred. He 
comes down on one tremendously with political information, 
and seems knowing about the king of the French. The 
Countess is certainly a handsome woman, but she puts on the 
grand air a little too powerfully. Woodcock was immensely 
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taken with her, and insisted on his wife’s calling on her and 
asking her to dinner ; but T think Mrs. Woodcock turned res 
tive after the first visit, and wouldn't invite her agai ' ” 

“Ha, ha! Woodcock hath alwayth a thoft place in hith 
heart for a pretty fathe. It’th odd how he came to marry 
that plain woman, and no fortune either.” 

“ Mysteries of the tender passion,” said Mr. Ely. “ I am 
not initiated yet, you know.” 

Here Mr. Farquhar’s carriage was announced, and as we 
have not found his conversation particularly brilliant under 
the stimulus of Mr. Ely’s exeeptioinal presence, we will not 
accompany him home to the less exciting atmosphere of 
domestic life. 

Mr. Ely threw himself with a sense of relief into his 
easiest chair, set his feet on the hobs, and in this attitude of 
bachelor enjoyment began to read Bishop Jebb’s lilemoirs. 


CHAPTER fV. 

I AM by no means sure that if the good people of Milby 
had known the truth about the Countess Czerlaski, they would 
not have been considerably disappointed to find that it was 
very far from being as bad as they imagined. Nice distinc- 
tions are troublesome. It is so much easier to say that a 
thing is black, than to discriminate the particular shade of 
brown, blue, or green, to which it really belongs. It is so 
much easier to make up your mind that your neighbor is good 
for nothing, than to enter into all the circumstances that 
would oblige you to modify that opinion. 

Besides, think of all the virtuous declamation, all the pene- 
trating observation, which had been built up entirely on the 
fundamental position that the Countess was a very objection- 
able person indeed, and which would be utterly overturned 
and nullified by the destruction of that premise. Mrs. Phipps, 
the banker’s wife, and Mrs. Landor, the attorney’s wife, Uad 
invested part of their reputation for acuteness in the supposi 
tion that Mr. Bridmain was not the Countess’s brother. More- 
over, Mias Phipps was conscious that if the Countess was not 
a disreputable person, she. Miss Phipps, had no compensating 
superiority in virtue to set against the other lady’s manifest 
superiority in personal charms. Miss Phipps’s stumpy figure 
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and unsuccessful attire, instead of looking down from a mount 
of virtue with an aureole round its head, would then Ije seen 
on the same level and in the same light as the Countess Czei- 
laski’s Diana-like form and well-chosen drapery. Hiss Phipps, 
for her part, didn’t like dressing for effect — she had ahi.in 
avoided that style of appearance which svas calculated to 
create a sensation. 

Then what amusing innuendoes of the Milby gentlemen 
over their wine would have been entirely frustrated and re- 
duced to nought, if you had told them that the Countess liad 
really been guilty of no misdemeanors which demanded hei 
exclusion from strictly respectable society ; that her liii'-band 
had been the veritable Count Czerlaski, who had had wonder- 
ful escapes, as she said, and who, as she did not say, but as 
was said iii certain circulars once folded by her fair hands, 
had subsequently given dancing lessons in the metropolb; 
that Mr. Bridinain was neither more nor less than her hidf- 
brother, who, by unimpeached integrity and industry, had won 
a partnership in a silk-manufactory, and thereby a modeiate 
fortune, that enabled him to retire, as you see, to stud} 
politics, the weather, and the art of conversation at his leisure 
Mr. Bridmain, in fact, quadragenatian bachelor as he was, 
felt extremely well pleased to receive his sister in her widow- 
hood, and to shine in the reflected light of her beauty and 
title. Every man who is not a monster, a mathematician, or 
a mad philosopher, is the slave of some woman or other. Mi 
Bridmain had put his neck under the yoke of his handsome 
sister, and though his soul was a very little one — of the 
smallest description indeed — he would not have ventured to 
call it his own. He might be slightly recalcitrant now and then, 
as is the habit of long-eared pachyderms, under the thong of 
the fair Countess’s tongue ; but there seemed little probabilit} 
that he would ever get his neck loose. Still, a bachelors 
heart is an outlying fortress that some fair enemy may any 
day take either by storm or stratagem ; and there was alwayb 
the possibility that Mr. Bridmain’s first nuptials might occur 
before the Countess was quite sure of her second. As it 
was, however, he submitted to all his sister’s caprices, never 
grumbled because her dress and her maid formed a consider- 
able item beyond her own little income of sixty pounds per 
annum, and consented to lead with her a migratory life, as 
personages on the debatable ground between aristocracy ami 
commonalty, instead of settling in some spot where his five 
hundred a year might have won him the definite dignity of 
a narofhiul mao-nate. 
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The Countess had lier views in choosing a quiet provincial 
place like Milby. After three years of widowhood, she had 
brought her feelings to contemplate giving a successor to her 
lamented Czerlaski, whose line whiskers, fine air, and romantic 
fortunes had won her heart ten years ago, when, as pretty 
Caroline Bridraain, in the full bloom of five and twenty, she was 
governess to Lady’s Porter’s daughters, whom he initiated into 
the mysteries of the pas dt basque, and the Lancers’ ipia- 
drilles. She had had seven years of sufficiently happy matri- 
mony with Czerlaski, who had taken her to Paris and Ger- 
many, and introduced her there to many of his old friends 
with large titles and small fortunes. So that the fair Caro- 
line had had considerable experience of life, and had gatliered 
therefrom, not, indeed, any very ripe and compreliensive 
wisdom, but much external polish, and certain practical con- 
clusions of a very decided kind. One of these conclusions 
was, that there were things more solid in life than fine whiskers 
and a title, and that, in accepting a second husband, she 
would regard these items as quite subordinate to a carriage 
and a settlement. Now, she had ascertained, by tentative 
residences, that the kind of bile she was angling for was 
difiScult to be met with at watering-places, which were already 
preoccupied with abundance of angling beauties, and were 
chiefly stocked with men whose whiskers might be dyed, 
and whose incomes were still more problematic ; so she had 
iletermined on trying a neighborhood where people were 
extremely well acquainted with each other’s affairs, and ivhere 
the women were mostly ill-dressed and ugly. hir. Bridmain’s 
alow brain had adopted his sister’s view's, and it seemed to 
him that a rvomaii so handsome and distinguished as the 
Countess must certainly make a mateh that might lift him- 
self into the region of county celebrities, and give him at 
least a sort of cousinship to the quarter-sessions. 

All this, which was the simple truth, would have seemed 
extremely flat to the gossips of Milby, who had made up their 
minds to something much more exciting. There w'as nothing 
here so very detestable. It is true, the Countess was a little 
vain, a little ambitious, a little sellish, a little shallow and 
frivolous, a little given to white lies. — But who considers 
such slight blemishes, such moral pimples as these, disqualifi- 
cations for entering into the most respectable society ! Indeed, 
the severest ladies in Milby would have been perfectly aware 
that these characteristics would h.ive created no wide distinc- 
tion between the Countess Czerlaski and tliemselve.'! ; and 
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since it was clear there was a wide distinction — why, it must 
lie in the possession of some rices from which they were un- 
deniably free. 

Hence it came to pass that Milby respectability refused to 
recognize the Countess Czerlaski, in spite of her assiduous 
church-going, and the deep disgust she was known to have 
expressed at the extreme paueit}' of the congregations on A.sh- 
Wednesdays. So she began to feel that she had miscalculated 
the advantages of a neighborhood where people are well ac- 
quainted with each other’s private affairs. Under these civ- 
cumstauces. you will imagine how welcome was the perfect 
credence and admiration she met with from Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton. She had been especially irritated by Mr. Ely’s behavior 
to her ; she felt sure that he was not in the least struck with 
her beauty, that he quizzed her conversation, and that he 
spoke of her with a sneer. A woman always knows where 
she is utterly powerless, and shuns a coldly satirical eye as 
she would shun a Gorgon. And she was especially eager for 
clerical notice and friendship, not merely because that is quite 
the most respectable countenance to be obtained in society, 
but because she really caved about religious matters, and had 
an uneasy sense that she was not altogether safe in that quar- 
ter. She had serious intentions of becoming quite pious — 
without any reserves — when she had once got her carriage 
and settlement. Let us do this one sly trick, says Ulysses to 
Heoptolemus, and we will be perfectly honest ever after, — 

ydproi icr^/ia riji viKtji KafftJVf 
riXfia ’oUatoi i* (KipavoVniBa. 

The Countess did not quote Sophocles, but she said to herself. 
“ Only this little bit of pretence and vanity, and then I v/ill 
be quite good, and make myself quite safe for another world. ’ 

And as she had by no means such fine taste and insight in 
theological teaching as in costume, the Eev. Amos Barton 
seemed to her a man not only of learning — that is always 
understood with a clergyman — but of much power as a spirit- 
ual director. As for Milly, the Countess really loved her as 
well as the preoccupied state of her affections would allow. 
For you have already perceived that there was one being to 
whom the Countess was absorbingly devoted, and to whose 
desires she made everything else subservient — namely, Caro- 
line Czerlaski, nee Bridmain. 

Thus there was really not much affectation in her sweet 
speeches and attentions to Mr. and Mrs. Barton. Still their 
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friendship by no means adequately represented the object she 
had in view when she came to Mil by, and it had been for 
some time clear to her that she must suggest a new change ot 
residence to her brother. 

The thing we look forward to often comes to pass, but never 
precisely in the way we have imagined to ourselves. The 
Countess did actually leave Camp Villa before many months 
were past, but under circumstances which had not at all en- 
tered into her contemplation. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Rev. Amos Barton, whose sad fortunes I have under- 
taken to relate, was, you perceive, i)i no respect an ideal or 
exceptional character ; and perhaps 1 am doing a bold thing 
to bespeak yovxr sympathy on behalf of a man who was so 
veiy far from remarkable, — a man whose viitues were not 
heroic, and who had no undetected crime within his breast; 
who had not the slightest mystery hanging about him. but 
was palpably and unmistakably commoni)l.ace ; who was not 
even in love, but had had that complaint favorably many 
years ago. “ An utterly uninteresting character ! ” I think 
I hear a lady reader exclaim — Mrs. Farthingale, for exam- 
ple, who prefers the ideal in fiction ; to whom tragedy means 
ermine tippets, adultery, and murder ; and comedy, the adven- 
tures of some personage who is quite a “ character.” 

But, my dear madam, it is so very large a majority of your 
fellow-countrymen that are of this insignificant stamp. At 
least eighty out of a hundred of your adult male fellow-Brit- 
ons returned in the last census are neither extraordinarily 
silly, nor extraordinarily wicked, nor extraordinarily wise ; 
their eyes are neither deep and liquid with sentiment, nor 
sparkling with suppressed witticisms ; they have probably had 
no hairbreadth escapes or thrilling adventures ; their brains 
are certainly not jwegnant with genius, and their passions 
have not manifested themselves at all after the fashion of a 
volcano. They are simply men of complexions more or less 
muddy, whose conversation is more or less bald and disjointed. 
Yet these commonplace people — many of them — bear a con- 
science, and have felt the sublime prompting to do the painful 
right; they have their unspoken sorrows, and their sacred 
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joys ; their hearts have perhaps gone out towards their first- 
Doru, and they have mourned over the irreclaimable dea'l. 
Nay, is there not a pathos in their very insignificance— in 
our comparison of their dim and narrow existence with the 
glorious possibilities of that human nature which they share ? 

Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably if you woukl 
learn with me to see some of the poetry and the pathos, tli» 
tragedy and the comedy, lying in the experience of a liumaii 
soul that looks out through dull gray eyes, and that speaks ii, 
a voice of quite ordinary tones. In that case, 1 should have 
no fear of your not earing to know what farther befell the 
Rev. Amos Barton, or of your thinking the homely details 1 
have to tell at all beneath your attention. As it is. yon can. 
if you please, decline to pursue my story farther ; and \ on 
will easily find reading more to your taste, since I learn from 
the newspapers that many remarkable novels, full ot stak- 
ing situations, thrilling incidents, and eloquent writing, have 
appeared only within the last season. 

Meanwhile, readers who have begun to feel an interest in 
the Rev. Amos Barton and his wife, will be glad to learn tli.it 
Mr. Oldinport lent the twenty pounds. But twenty pounds 
are soon exhausted when twelve are due as back payment tn 
the butcher, and when the possession of eight extra sovereigns 
in February weather is an irresistible temptation to order .i 
new greatcoat. And though Mr. Bridmain so far departed 
from the necessary economy entailed on him by the Uoun- 
tess’s elegant toilet and expensive maid, as to choose a hand- 
some black silk, stiff, as his experienced eye discerned, with 
the genuine strength of its own texture, and not with the 
factitious strength of gum, and present it to Mrs. Barton, in 
retrieval of the accident that had occurred at his table, yet, 
dear me — as every husband has heard — what is the present 
of a gown when you are deficiently furnished with the et- 
ceteras of apparel, and when, moreover, there are six children 
whose wear and tear of clothes is something incredible to the 
non-maternal mind ? 

Indeed, the equation of income and exjienditure was offer- 
ing new and constantly accumulating difficulties to Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton; for shortly after the birth of little Walter, 
Milly's aunt, who had lived with her ever since her marriage, 
had withdrawn herself, her furniture, and her yearly income, 
to the household of another niece ; prompted to that ste]>, 
very probably, by a slight “tiff” with the Rev. Amos, which 
occurred wdiile Milly was up-stairs, and proved one too many 
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for the elderly lady’s patience and magnanimity. Mr. Bar- 
ton’s temper was a little warm, but, on the other hand, elderly 
maiden ladies are known to be susceptible ; so we will not 
suppose that all the blame lay on his side — the less so, as he 
had every motive for humoring an inmate whose presence 
kept the wolf from the door. It was now nearly a year since 
Jfiss Jackson’s departure, and, to a fine ear, the howl of the 
wolf was audibly approaching. 

It was a sad thing, too. that when the last snow had melted, 
when the purple and yellow crocuses were coming up in the 
garden, and the old church was already half pulled down, 
Milly had an illness which made her lips look pale, and ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary that she should not exert herself 
for some time. Mr. Brand, the Shepperton doctor so obnox- 
ious to Mr. Pilgrim, ordered her to drink port-wine, and it 
was quite necessary to have a charwoman very often, to assist 
Ifanny in all the extra work that fell upon her. 

Mrs. Hackit, who hardly ever paiil a visit to any one but 
her oldest and nearest neighbor, Mrs. Patten, now took the 
unusual step of calling at the vicarage one morning ; and the 
tears came into her unsentimental eyes as she saw Milly 
seated pale and feeble in the parlor, unable to persevere in 
sewing the pinafore that lay on the table beside her. Little 
Dickey, a boisterous boy of five, with large pink cheeks and 
sturdy legs, was having his turn to sit with Mamma, and was 
squatting quiet as a mouse at her knee, holding her soft white 
hand between his little red black-nailed fists. He was a boy 
whom Mrs. Hackit, in a severe mood, had pronounced “stocyk ” 
(a word that etymologically, in all probability, conveys some 
allusion to an instrument of punishment for the refractory) ; 
but seeing him thus subdued into goodness, she smiled at him 
with her kindest smile, and, stooping down, suggested a kiss 
— a favor which Dickey resolutely declined. 

“Now do you take nourishing things enough ? ’’ was one of 
Mrs. Hackit’s first questions, and Milly endeavored to make 
it appear that no woman was ever so much in danger of being 
over-fed and led into self-indulgent habits as herself. But 
Mrs. Hackit gathered one fact from her replies, namely, that 
Mr. Brand had ordered port-wine. 

While this conversation was going forward. Dickey had 
been furtively stroking and kissing the soft wliite hand ; so 
that at last, when a pause came, his mother said, smilingly, 
“ Why are jmu kissing my hand, Dickey ? ’’ 

“ It id to yovely,” answered Dickey, who, you observe, was 
decidedly backward in his pronunciation. 
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Mrs. Hackit remembered this little scene in after days, and 
thought with j)eculiar tenderness and pity of the “stockv 
boy.” 

The next day there came a hamper with Mrs. Hackit's re- 
spects ; and on being opened it was found to contain half a 
dozen of port-wine and two couples of fowls. Mrs. Farquhar. 
too, was very kind; insisted on Mrs. Barton’s rejecting all 
arrowroot but hers, which was genuine Indian, and earned 
away Sophy and Fred to stay with her a fortnight. These 
and other good-natured attentions made the trouble of Milk's, 
illness more bearable; but they could not prevent it from 
swelling expenses, and Mr. Barton began to have serious 
thoughts of representing his case to a certain charity for the 
relief of needy curates. 

Altogether, as matters stood in Sheppertou, the parishioners 
were more likely to have a strong sense that the clergyman 
needed their material aid, than that they needed his spiritual 
aid, — not the best state of things in this age and country, 
w here faith in mcni solely on the ground of their spiritual gifts 
has considerably diminished, and especially unfavorable to the 
influence of the llev. Amos, whose spiritual gifts would not 
have had a very eoinmauding power even in an age of faith. 

But, you ask', did not the Countess Czerlaski pay any atten- 
tion to her friends all this time ? To be sure she did. She 
was indefatigable in visiting her sweet Milly,” and sitting 
with her for hours together. It may seem remarkable to you 
that she neither thought of taking away any of the children, 
nor of providing for any of Milly’s probable wants ; but ladies 
of rank and of luxurious habits, you know, cannot be expected 
to surmise the details of poverty. She put a great deal of eau- 
de-Cologne on Mrs. Barton’s pocket-handkerchief, rearranged 
her pillow and footstool, kissed her cheeks, wrapped her iii a 
soft warm shawl from her own shoulders, and amused her with 
stories of the life she had seen abroad. When Mr. Barton 
joined them she talked of Tractarianism, of her determination 
not to re-enter the vortex of fashionable life, and of her anxi- 
ety to see him in a sphere largo enough for his talents. Milly 
thought her sprigbtliness and affectionate warmth quite charm- 
ing, and was very fond of her; while the Eev. Amos had a 
vague consciousness that he had risen into aristocratic life, 
and only associated with his middle-class parishioners in a 
pastoral and parenthetic manner. 

However, as the days brightened, Milly’s cheeks and Ups 
brightened too; and in a few weeks .she wns almost as active 
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as ever, though watchful eyes might have seen that activity 
was not easy to her. Mrs. Hackit's eyes were of that kind, 
and one day, when Mr. and Mrs. Barton had been dining -with 
her for the first time since Milly’s illness, she observed to her 
husband — ‘‘That poor thing’s dreadful weak an’ dilicate; 
she won’t stan’ havin’ many more children.” 

Mr. Barton, meanwhile, had been indefatigable in his voea^ 
tion. He had preached two extemporary sermons every Sun- 
day at the workhouse, where a room had been fitted up for 
divine service, pending the alterations iii the church ; and had 
walked the same evening to a cottage at one or other extrem- 
ity of his parish to deliver another sermon, still more extem- 
porary, in an atmosphere impregnated with spring-flowers and 
perspiration. After all these labors you will easily conceive 
that he was considerably exhausted by half-past nine o'clock 
in the evening, and that a supper at a friendly parishioner's, 
with a glass, or even two glasses, of brandy-and-water after it, 
was a welcome re-enforcenient. Mr. Barton was not at all an 
ascetic ; he thought the benefits of fasting were entirely con- 
fined to the Old Testament dispensation ; he was fond of re- 
laxing himself with a little gossip ; indeed. Miss Bond, and 
other ladies of enthusiastic views, sometimes regretted that 
Mr. Barton did not more uninterruptedly exhibit a superiority 
to the things of the flesh. Thin ladies, who take little exer- 
cise, and whose livers are not strong enough to bear stimulants, 
are so extremely critical about one’s personal habits ! And. 
after all, the Rev. Amos never came near the borders of a vice, 
ffis very faults were middling — he was not very ungrammat- 
ical. It was not in his nature to be superlative in anything; 
unless, indeed, he was superlatively middling, the quintessen- 
tial extract of mediocrity. If there was any one point on 
which he showed an inclination to be excessive, it was confi- 
dence in his ow'n shrewdness and .ibility in practical matters, 
so that he was very full of plans which were something like 
his moves in chess — admirably well calculated, supposing the 
state of the case were otherwise. Bor example, tlmfc notiihh' 
plan of introducing anti-Disseiiting books into his Lending 
Library did not in the least appear to liave bruised the head 
of Dissent, though it had certainly made Dissent strongl_^ 
inclined to bite the Rev. Amos’s heel. Again, ho vexed the 
souls of his churchwardens and influential parishioners by his 
fertile suggestiveness as to what it would be well for them to 
do in the matter of the clauch repairs, and other (>cclesiastical 
seoularities. 
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“ I never saw the like to parsons,’’ Jtr. Hackit said one dav 
in conversation with his brother churchwarden, Hr. Bond'; 

“ they’re al’ys for meddling with business, and they know no 
more about it than my black filly'.” 

Ah,” said ilr. Bond, “ they’re too high learnt to have much 
common-sense.” 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Hackit, in a modest and dubious 
tone, as if throwing out a hy'pothesis which might be coiiMil- 
ered bold, “I should say' that’s a bad sort of eddication a, 
makes folks unreasonable.’’ 

So that, you perceive, Mr. Barton’s popularity was in that 
precarious condition, in that toppling and contingent state, m 
which a very' slight push from a malignant destiny would 
utterly' upset it. That push was not long in being given, as 
you shall hear. 

One fine May morning, when Amos was ont on his paro- 
chial visits, and the sunlight was streaming through the bow- 
window of the sitting-room, where Milly was seated at her 
sewing, occasionally looking up to glance'at the children play 
ing in the garden, there came a loud rap at the door, which the 
at once recognized as the Countess's, and that well-tlres.'edlady 
jiresently entered the sitting-room, with her veil drawn over 
her face. Milly was not at all surprised or sorry to see her: 
but when the Counte.ss threw up her veil, and showed that hei 
ey es W'ere red and sw'ollen. she was both surprised and sorry. 

“ ^Vhat can be the matter, dear Caroline ? ’’ 

Caroline threw down Jet. w'lio gave a little yelp; then she 
threw her arms round Milly’s neck, and began to sob ; then 
she threw herself on the sofa, and begged for a glass of water ; 
then she threw off her bonnet and shawl; and by the time 
Milly’s imagination had exhausted itself in conjuring up calam- 
ities, she said, — 

“Dear, how shall I tell you? I am the most wretelied 
woman. To be deceived by a brother to whom I have beeu 
so devoted — to see him degrading himself — giving himselt 
utterly to the dogs ! ” 

“ What can it be ? ” said Milly, who began to picture to her 
self the sober Mr. Bridinain taking to brandy and betting. 

“ He is going to be married — to marry my own maid, that 
deceitful Alice, to whom I have been the most indulgent mis- 
tress. Did you ever hear of anything so disgraceful ? so morli- 
fy'ing ? so disreputable ? ” 

“ And has he only just told you of it ? ” said Milly, who, 
having really heard of worse conduct, even in her innocent 
life, avoided a direct answer. 
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“ Told me of it ! he had not even the grace to do that. I 
went into the dining-room suddenly and found him kissing 
her — disgusting at his time of life, is it not? — and when 1 
reproved her for allowing such liberties, she turned round 
saucily, and said she was engaged to be married to luy brother, 
and she saw no shame in allowing him to kiss her. Edmund 
is a miserable coward, you know, and looked frightened ; but 
when she asked him to sa}' whether it was not so, he tried to 
summon up courage and say j’es. I left the room in disgust, 
and this moniing I have been questioning Edmund, and find 
that he is bent on marrying this woman, and that he has been 
putting off telling me — because he was ashamed of himself, 
I suppose. I couldn't possibly stay in the house after this, 
with my own maid turned mistress. And uow, ililly, I am 
come to throw myself on your charity for a week or two, 
Will you take me iii ? ” 

“ That we will,” said Milly, “ if you will only put up with 
our poor rooms and way of living. It will be delightful to 
have you ! ” 

“ It will soothe me to be with you and Mr. Barton a little 
while. I feel quite unable to go among my other friends just 
at present. What those two wretolied people will do I don’t 
know — leave the neighborhood at once. I hope. I entreated 
my brother to do so, before he disgraced himself.” 

When Amos came home, he joined hi.s cordial welcome and 
sympathy to !Milly’.s, By and by the Countess's formidable 
boxes, which she had carefully packed before her indignation 
drove her away from Camp Villa, arrived at the vicarage, and 
were deposited in the spare bedroom, and in two closets, not 
spare, which Milly emptied for their reception. A week after- 
wards, the excellent apartments at Camp Villa, comprising din- 
ing and drawing rooms, three bedrooms and a dressing-room, 
were again to let, and Mr. Bridiiiain's sudden departure, to- 
gether with the Gouiitess Czerlaski’s installation as a visitor 
at Shepperton Vicarage, became a topic of general conversa- 
tion in the neighborhood. Tlie keen-sighted virtue of Milby 
and Shepperton saw in all this a confirmation of its worst sus- 
picions, and pitied the Kev. Amos H.arton's gullibility. 

But when week after week, and mouth after mouth, slipped 
by without witnessing the Countess’s departure, — when sum- 
mer and harvest had fled, and still left her behind them oc- 
cupying the spare bedroom and the closets, and also a large 
proportion of ilrs. Barton's time and attention, new surmises 
of a very evil kind were added to the old rumors, and began 
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to take the form of settled convictions in the minds even of 
Mr. Barton’s most friendly parishioners. 

And now, here is an opportunity for an accomplished wiitei 
to apostrophize calumny, to quote Virgil, and to show that he 
is acquainted with the most ingenious things wliicii have been 
said on that subject in polite literature. 

But what is opportunity to the man svho can't use it? An 
unfecundated egg, wliicli the waves of time wash away into 
nonentity. So, as my memory is ill-furnished, and my note- 
book still worse, I am unable to show mj self either erudite 
or eloquent apropos of the calumny whereof the liev. 
Amos Barton was the victim. I can only ask myreadei,— 
did jmu ever upset 3'our ink-bottle, and watch, in helple'i 
agony, the rapid spreael of Stygian blackness over your i.LU 
manuscript or fairer table-cover? With a like inky swift- 
ness did gossip now blacken the rejmtation of the Eev. Amos 
Barton, causing the unfriendly to scorn and even the friendli 
to stand aloof, at a time when difficulties of another kind war 
fast thickening around him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

One November morning, at least six months after the 
Countess Czerlaski had taken up her residence at the vicar- 
age, Mrs. Hackit heard that her neighbor Mrs. Patten had an 
attack of her old complaint, vaguely called '• the spasms." 
Accordingly, about eleven o’clock, she put on her velvet bon- 
net and cloth cloak, with a long boa and muff large enough 
to stow a prize baby in ; for Mrs. Hackit regulated hei cos- 
tume by the calendar, and brought out her furs on the first of 
November, whatever might be the temperature. She was not 
a woman weakly to accommodate herself to shilly'-shally pro- 
ceedings. If the season didn’t know what it ought to do. 
Airs. Hackit did. In her best days, it was always sharp 
weather at “Gunpowder Plot,” and she didn't like new 
fashions. 

And this morning tlie weather was very rationally in accord- 
ance with her costume, for as she made her way through the 
fields to Cross Farm, the yellow leaves on the hedge-girt elms 
which showed bright and golden against the low-hanging 
purple clouds, were being scattered across the grassy path by 
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the coldest of November winds. “ Ali,” Mrs. Hackit thought 
to herself, “1 dare say we shall have a sharp pinch this win- 
ter, and if we do, I shouldn’t wonder if it takes the old lady 
off. They say a green Yule makes a fat churchyard ; but so 
does a white Yule too, for that matter. When the stool’s 
rotten enough, no matter who sits on it.” 

However, on her arrival at Cros.*! Farm, the prospect of 
Mrs. Patten’s decease was again thrown into the dim distance 
in her imagination, for Miss Janet Hibbs met her with the 
news that Mrs. Patten was much better, and led her, without 
any preliminary announcement, to the old lady’s bedroom. 
Janet had scarcely reached the end of her circumstantial nar- 
rative how the attack came on and what were her aunt’s 
sensations — a narrative to which Mrs. Patten, in her neatly- 
plaited nightcap, seemed to listen ivitli a contemptuous resig- 
nation to her niece’s historical inaccuracy, coutentiiig herself 
with occasionally confounding Janet by a shake of the head 
— when the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the yard pavement 
announced the arrival of Mr. Pilgrim, whose large, top-booted 
person presently made its appearance up-stairs. He found 
Mi-s. Patten going on so well that tliere was no need to look 
solemn. He might glide from condolence into gossip without 
offence, and the temptation of having Mrs. Hackit’s ear w'as 
irresistible. 

“ What a disgraceful business this is turning out of your 
parson’s,” was the remark with which he made this agreeable 
transition, throwing himself back in the chair from which he 
had been leaning towards the [latient. 

“Eh, dear me!” said Mrs. Hackit. “disgraceful enough. 
I stuck to Mr. Barton as long as I could, for his wife’s sake ; 
but I can’t countenance such goings-on. It’s hateful to see 
that woman coming with ’em to service of a Sunday, and if 
Mr. Hackit wasn’t churchwarden and I didn’t think it wrong 
to forsake one’s own parish, I should go to Knebley Church. 
There’s a many parish’ners as do.” 

“ I used to think Barton was only a fool,” observed Mr. 
Pilgrim, in a tone which implied that he was conscious of 
having been weakly charitable. “ I thought he was imposed 
upon and led away by those people when they first came. 
But that’s impossible now.” 

“ Oh, it’s as plain as the nose in your face,” said Mrs. 
Hackit, unreflectingly, not perceiving the equivoque in her 
comparison — “ coinin’ to JVlilby, like a sparrow perchin’ on 
a bough, as I may say, with her brother, as she called him ; 
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ajid then all on a siwhlen the brother ;^roea off witli liiinsplf, 
and she throws herself on the Ihirtoiis. Though what couid 
make her take up n ith a poor iiotomise of a parson, as hasn't 
got enough to keep wite and children, there’s One above 
knows — I don’t.” 

*• Mr. Barton ina\ Iiiive attractions we don’t know of," sanl 
jMr. Pilgrim, who pupied hiniself on a talent for sarcasm. 
•• The Counte.s.s has no maid now, and they say Jlr. Barton i.-, 
handy in assisting at her toilet — laces her boots, and so 
forth.” 

“ Tilet, be fiddled ! “ said Mrs. H.ickit, witli indignant 
boldness of metaphor ; “ an’ there's that poor thing a-sening 
her fingers to tlie bone ior tliem children — an" another coniin' 
on. \Vhat slie must have to go through ! It goes to my 
heart to turn mj' back on iier. But she's i' the wrong to let 
lierself be put upon i’ that manner.*’ 

“ Ah ! I was talking to Mrs. Earquhar about that the 
other day. She said. ‘ I think iirs. Barton a v-e-r-y w-e-ark 
w-o-ni-a-ii.”' CMr. Pilgrim gave this quotation with slow 
emphasis, as it’ he thought ilrs. Farquhar liad uttered a re- 
markable .seiitinient.) ‘‘They find it impossible to invite her 
to their house while she lias that equivocal person staying 
with her."’ 

“ 'Well ! ■’ remarked IMiss G-ibbs, •• if 1 was a wife, nothing 
should iiiiluce me to bear what Jlrs. Barton does.” 

“Yes. it's fine talking,’’ said Mrs. Patten, from her pillow, 
“old maids' husbands are al’ys well-managed. If 3 'ou was a 
wife you'd be as foolish as your betters, belike.” 

“All my wonder is,” observed IMrs. Hackib, “how the 
Bartons make both ends meet. You may depend on it shea 
got nothing to give ’em ; for I undorstani as he's been havin’ 
money from .some clergy charity. Tliey said at fust as she 
stuffed Mr. Barton wi’ notions about lier writing to the Chan- 
cellor an’ her fine friends, to give him a living. Howiver, I 
don't know what’s true an’ what’s false. Mr. Barton keeps 
away frcjin our house now, for I gave him a bit o’ my mind 
one day. Maybe lie’s ashamed of himself. He seems to me 
to look dreadful thin an’ harassed of a Sunday,” 

“Oh, be must be aware he’s getting into bad odor every- 
where. The clergy are quite disgusted with his folly. They 
say Carpe would be glad to get Barton out of the curacy if lie 
could ; but he can’t do that without coining to Shepperton 
himself, us Barton’s a licensed curate ; and he wouldn’t like 
that, 1 suppose.” 
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At this moment Mrs. Patten showed signs of uneasiness, 
which recalled Mr. Pilgrim to professional attentions; and 
Mrs. Hackit, observing that it was Thur.sday, and she muii 
see after the butter, said good-by, promising to look in again 
soon, and bring her knitting. 

This Thursday, by the by, is the first in the month — tiie 
day on which the Clerical Meeting is held at Milby Yicarage ; 
and as the Kev. Amos Barton has reasons for not attending, 
he will very likely be a subject of conversation amongst his 
clerical brethren. Suppose we go there, and hear whether 
Mr. Pilgrim has reported their opinion correctly. 

There is not a numerous party to-day, for it is a season <si 
sore throats and catarrhs ; so that the exegetical and theo- 
logical discussions, which are the preliminary of dining, have 
not been quite so spirited as usual ; and although a question 
relative to the Epistle of Jude has not been quite cleared si». 
the striking of six by the church clock, and the siumltaEe®*j;s 
announcement of dinner, are sounds that no one feels to ’i«? 
importunate. 

Pleasant (when one is not in the least bilious) to eater a 
comfortable dining-room, where the closely-drawn red cunaims 
glow with the double light of fire and candle, where glass and 
silver are glittering on the pure damask, and a soup-tuneem 
gives a hint of the fragrance that will presently tush oui c-o* 
inundate your hungry senses, and prepare them, by the deli- 
cate visitation of atozns, for the keen gusto of ampler centoetl 
Especially if you have confidence in the dinaer-giTiiigea|iacj:y 
of your host — if you know that he is not a man who enrer- 
tains grovelling views of eating and drinking as a mere satis- 
faction of hunger and thirst, and, dead to all the finer 
of the palate, expects his guests to be brilliant on ill-fiarore-i 
gravies and the cheapest Marsala. Ifr. Ely was partienlarly 
worthy of such confidence, and his virtues as an Aturhinron 
had probably contributed quite as much as the e -v::rsl sittta- 
tioii of Milby to tlio selection of liis liou.se as a elerioal wii- 
dezvous. He looks pavtieuLarly gi-aceful at the head of hi# 
table, and, indeed, on all occasions where ho acts as presideTit 
or moderator: he is a man who seems to listen well, and is a.n 
excellent amalgam of dissimilar ingredients. 

At the other end of the table, as'“ Vioe," .sits Mr. Fellow os, 
rector and magistrate, a man of imposing appoa.rar.ce.. wilfi a 
mellifluous voice and the readiest of tongues, Air. Pellowes 
once obtained a living by the persuasiv*' eharms of hisooivcOT-- 
sation, and the fluency with which lie inlerjuvled ih.o opivitoiis 
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of au obese and stauimeriug baronet, so as to give that elderly 
gentleman a very pleasing percej)tion of his own wisdiun. 
Mr. Fellowes is a very successful man, and has the highest 
cliaracter everywhere except in his own parish, where, doubt- 
less because his parishioners happen to be quarrelsome people, 
he is always at iierce feud with a farmer or two, a colliery 
proprietor, a grocer who was once churchwarden, and a tailor 
who formerly officiated ;is clerk. 

At Mr. Ely’s right hand you see a very small man with a 
sallow and somewhat puffy face, whose hair is brushed straight 
up, evidently with the intention of giving him a height some- 
what less disproijortionate to his sense of liis own importance 
than the measure of live feet three accorded him by au over- 
sight of nature. This is the Kev. Archibald Duke, a very 
dyspeptic and evangelical man, w'ho takes the gloomiest view 
of mankind and their prospects, ami thinks the immense sale 
of the “Pickwick Papers,” recently completed, one of the strong- 
est proofs of original .sin. 'Unfortunately, though Mr. Duke 
was not burdened with a family, his yearly expenditure was 
apt considerably to exceed his income; and the unpleasaut 
circumstances resulting from this, together with heavy meat- 
breakfasts, may probably' have contributed to his desponding 
views of the world generally'. 

Next to him is scati d Mr. Furness, a tall young man, with 
blond hair and whi,sker.s. wlio was iducked at Cambridge en- 
tirely owing to his genius ; at least I know that he soon after- 
wards published a volume of poems, which were considered 
remarkably beautiful by many young ladies of bis acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Furness preached his own sermons, as any one ot 
tolerable critical acumen might have certified by' comparing 
them with his jioems: in both, there was an exuberance of 
metaphor and simile entirely original, and not in the least 
borrowed from any resemblance in the things compared. 

On Mr. Furness’s left you see hlr. Pugh, another young 
curate, of much less marked characteristics. He had not pub- 
li.shed any poems ; he had not even been plucked ; he had neat 
black whiskers and a pale complexion ; read prayers and a 
sermon twice every Sunday, and might be seen any day sally- 
ing forth on his parochial duties in a w'hite tie, a well-brushed 
hat, a perfect suit of black, and well-polished boots — an 
equipment which he probably supposed hieroglyphioally to 
represent the spirit of Christianity to the parishioners of 
'Whittlecombe. 

Mr. Pugh’s vis-a-vis is the Rev. Martin Cleves, a man about 
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forty — middle-sized, broad-shouldered, with a negligently-tied 
cravat, large irregular features, and a large head thickly 
covered with lanky brown hair. To a superficial glance, Mr. 
Cleves is the plainest and least clerical-looking of the party : 
yet, strange to say, there is the true parish priest, the pasty 
beloved, consulted, relied on by his flock ; a clergyman who is 
not associated with the undertaker, but thought of as the surest 
helper under a difficulty, as a monitor who is encouraging 
rather than severe. Mr. Cleves has the wonderful art of 
preaching sermons which the wheelwright and the blacksmith 
can understand; not because he talks condescending twaddle, 
but because he can call a spade a spade, and knows how to 
uisencumber ideas of their wordy frippery. Look at him 
more attentively, and you will see that his face is a very inter- 
esting one — that there is a great deal of humor and feeling 
playing iii his gray eyes, and about the corners of his roughly- 
cut mouth ; — a man, you observe, who has most likely sprung 
from the harder-working section of the middle class, and has 
hereditary sympathies with the checkered life of the people. 
He gets together the working men in his parish on Monday 
evening, and gives them a sort of conversational lecture on 
useful practical matters, telling them stories, or reading some 
select passages from an agreeable book, and commenting on 
them ; and if you were to ask the first laborer or artisan in 
Tripplegate what sort of man the parson was. he would say, 
— “A uncommon knowin’, sensible, free-spoken gentleman ; 
very kind an’ good-natur’d too.” Yet for all this, he is per- 
haps the best Grecian of the party, if we except Mr. Baird, 
the young man on his left. 

Mr. Baird has since gained considerable celebrity as an 
original writer and metropolitan lecturer, but at that time he 
used to preach iu a little church something like a barn, to a 
congregation consisting of three rich farmers and their servants, 
about fifteen laborers, and the due proportion of women and 
children. The rich farmers understood him to be “ very high 
learnt ; ” but if you had interrogated them for a more precise 
description, they would have said that he was “ a thinnish- 
faced man, with a sort o’ cast in his eye, like.” 

Seven, altogether : a delightful number for a dinner-party, 
supposing the units to be delightful, but everything depends 
on that. During dinner Mr. Fellowes took the lead in the 
conversation, which set strongly in the direction of mangold- 
wurzel and the rotation of crops ; for Mr. Fellowes and Mr. 
Cleves cultivated their own glebes. Mr. Ely, too, had some 
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agricultural notions, and even the Kev. Archibald Duke was 
made alive to that class of mundane subjects by the posses- 
sion of some potato-ground. The two young curates talked a 
little aside during these discussions, which had imperfect 
interest for their unbeneficed minds ; and the transcendental 
and near-sighted Mr. Baird seemed to listen somewhat abstract- 
edly, knowing little more of potatoes and mangold-wurzcl 
than that thej* were some form of the “ Conditioned.” 

“ What a hobby farming is with Lord Watling ! ” said Mr. 
Fellowes, when the cloth was being drawn. “ I went over 
his farm at Tetterley with him last summer. It is really a 
model farm ; first-rate dairy, grazing and wheat land, ami 
such splendid farm-buildings ! An expensive hobby, though. 
He sinks a good deal of money there, I fancy. He has a great 
whim for black cattle, and he sends that drunken old Scotch 
bailiff of his to Scotland every year, with hundreds in his 
pocket to buy these beasts.” 

“ By the by,” said Mr. Ely, *•' do you know who is the man 
to whom Lord Watling has given the Brarahill livings ? ” 

‘■A man named Sargent. I knew him at Oxford. His 
brother is a lawyer, and was very useful to Lord Watling in 
that ugly Brounsell affair. That's why Sargent got the 
living.” 

Sargent.” said Mr. Ely. “ I know him. Isn’t he a showy, 
talkative fellow ; has written travels in Mesopotamia, or 
something of that sort ? ” 

“That’s the man.” 

“ He was at Witherington once, as Bagshawe’s curate. He 
got into rather bad odor there, through some scandal about a 
flirtation, I think.'’ 

‘•Talking of scandal,” returned Mr. Fellowes, “have you 
heard the last story about Barton ? Xisbett was telling me 
the other day that he dines alone with the Countess at six, 
while Mrs. Barton is in the kitchen acting as cook.” 

“ Rather an apocryphal authority, Nisbett,” said Mr. Elj'. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Cleves, with good-natured humor twinkling 
in his eyes, “depend upon it, that is a corrupt version. The 
original text is, that they all dined together with six — mean- 
ing six children — and that Mrs. Barton is an excellent cook.’’ 

“ I wish dining .alone togetlier m.ay bo the worst of that 
sad business,” said the Rev. Archibald Duke, in a tone implying 
that his wish was a strong figirre of speech. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Fellowes, filling his glass and looking 
jocose, “Barton is certainly either the greatest gull in existence. 
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or he has some cuuiimg secret, — some philter or other to make 
himself charming in the eyes of a fair lady. It isn’t all of us 
that can make conquests when our ugliness is past its bloom.” 

“ The lady seemed to have made a conquest of him at the 
very outset,” said Mr. Ely. “ I was immensely amused one 
night at Granby’s when he was telling us her story about her 
husband’s adventures. He said, ‘ When she told me the tale, 
I felt I don’t know how, — I felt it from the crown of my 
head to the sole of my feet. ’ ” 

Mr. Ely gave these words dramatically, imitating the Kev. 
Amos’s fervor and symbolic action, and every one laughed 
except Mr. Duke, whose after-dinner view of things was not 
apt to be jovial. He said, — 

“ I think some of us ought to remonstrate with Mr. Barton 
on the scandal he is causing. He is not only imperilling his 
own soul, but the souls of his flock.'’ 

“ Depend upon it,” said Mr. Cloves. '■ tliere is some simple 
explanation of the whole affair, if we only happened to know 
it. Barton has always impressed me as a right-minded man, 
who has the knack of doing himself injustice by his manner.” 

“Now I never liked Barton,” said Mr. Fellowes. “He’s 
not a gentleman. Why, he used to be on terms of intimacy 
with that canting Prior, who died a little wliile ago; — a fel- 
low who soaked himself with spirits, and talked of the Gospel 
through an inflamed nose.” 

“ ’J’he Countess has given him more refined tastes, I dare 
say,” said Mr. Ely. 

“ Well,” observed Mr. Cleves, “ the poor fellow must have 
a hard pull to get along, with his small income and large 
family. Let us hope the Countess does something towards 
making the pot boil.” 

“Not she,” said Mr. Duke; “there are greater signs of 
poverty about them than ever.” 

“ Well, come,” returned Mr. Cleves, who could be caustic 
sometimes, and who wasnot at .all fond oi his reverend brother, 
Mr. Duke. “ that’s something in Barton's favor at all events. 
He might be poor witJmvt showing signs of poverty.” 

Mr. Duke turned rather yellow, which was his way of 
blushing, and Mr. Ely came to his relief by observing, — 

“They’re making a very good piece of work of Shepperton 
Church. Dolby, the architect, who has it in hand, is a very 
clever fellow.” 

“It's he who has been doing Coppleton Church." said Mr. 
Furness. “ They’ve got it in excellent order for the visita- 
tion.” 
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This mention of the visitation suggested the Bishop, and 
thus opened a wide duct, which entirely diverted the stream 
of animadversion from that small pipe — that capillary vessel, 
the E.ev. Amos Barton. 

The talk of the clergy about their Bishop belongs to the 
esoteric part of their profession ; so we will at once quit the 
dining-room at Milby Vicarage, lest we should happen to over- 
hear remarks unsuited to the lay understanding, and perhaps 
dangerous to our repose of mind. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

I DARE SAY the long residence of the Countess Czerlaski at 
Shepperton Vicarage is very puzzling to you also, dear reader, 
as well as to Mr. Barton’s clerical brethren ; the more so, as I 
hope you are not in the least inclined to put that very evil in- 
terpretation on it which evidently found acceptance with the 
sallow and dyspeptic Mr. Duke, and with the florid and highly 
peptic Jlr. Fellowes. You have seen enough, I trust, of the 
Eev. Amos Barton, to be convinced that he was more apt to 
fall into a blunder than into a sin — more apt to be deceived 
than to incur a necessity for being deceitful : and if you have 
a keen eye for physiognomy, you will have detected that the 
Countess Czerlaski loved herself far too well to get entangled 
in an unprofitable vice. 

How, then, you will say, could this fine lady choose to 
quarter herself on the establishment of a poor curate, where 
the carpets were probably falling into holes, Avhere the attend- 
ance was limited to a maid-of-all-work, and where six children 
were running loose from eight o’clock in the morning till eight 
o’clock in the evening ? Surely you must be straining proba- 
bility. 

Heaven forbid ! For not having a lofty imagination, as you 
perceive, and being unable to invent thrilling incidents for 

our amusement, my only merit must lie in the truth with 
which I represent to you the humble experience of ordinary 
fellow-mortals. I wish to stir your sympathy with common- 
place troubles — to win your tears for real sorrow: sorrow 
such as may live next door to you — such as walks neither in 
rags nor in velvet, but in very ordinary decent apparel. 

Therefore, that you may dismiss your suspicions as to the 
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truth of my picturf*, I will beg you to consider, that at the 
time the Countess Gzerlaski left Camp Villa in dudgeon, she 
had only twenty pounds in her pocket, being about one-third 
of the income she possessed independently of her brother. 
You will then perceive that she was in the extremely incon- 
venient predicament of having quarrelled, not indeed with her 
bread and cheese, but certainly with her chicken and tart — a 
predicament all the more inconvenient to her, because tlje 
habit of idleness had quite unfatted her for earning tliose 
necessary supei-fluities, and because, with all her fascinations, 
she had not secured any enthusiastic friends whose houses were 
open to her, and who were dying to see her. Thus she had 
completely checkmated herself, unless she could resolve on 
one unpleasant move — namely, to humble herself to her 
brother, and recognize his wife. This seemed quite impossible 
to her as long as she entertained the hope that he would make 
the first advances; and in this flattering hope she remained 
month after mouth at Shepperton Vicarage, gracefully over- 
looking the deficiencies of accommodation, and feeling that 
she was really behaving charmingly. ‘‘Who indeed,” she 
thought to herself, “ could do otherwise, with a lovely, gentle 
creature like Milly ? I shall really be sorry to leave the poor 
thing.” 

So, though she lay in bed till ten, and came down to a sepa- 
rate breakfast at eleven, she kindly consented to dine as early 
as five, when a hot joint was prepared, which coldly furnished 
forth the children’s table the next day ; she considerately pre- 
vented Milly from devoting herself too closely to the children, 
by insisting on reading, talking, and walking with her ; and 
sire even began to embroider a cap for the next baby, which 
must certainly be a girl, and be named Caroline. 

After the first month or two of her residence at the vicarage, 
the Kev. Amos Barton became aware — as, indeed, it was un- 
avoidable that he should — of the strong disapprobation it drew 
upon him, and the change of feeling towards him which it was 
producing in his kindest parishioners. But, in the first place, 
he still believed in the Countess as a charming and influential 
woman, disposed to befriend him, and, in any case, he could 
hardly hint departure to a latly guest who had been kind to 
him and his, and who might any day spontaneously announce 
the termination of her visit ; in the second place, he was con- 
scious of his own innocence, and felt some contemptuous in- 
dignation towards people who were ready to imagine evil of 
him ; and, lastly, he had, as I have already intimated, a strong 
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will of his own, so that a certain obstinacy and defiance 
mingled itself with his other feelings on the subject. 

The one unpleasant consequence which was not to be evaded 
or counteracted by any mere mental state, was the increasing 
drain on his slender purse for household exiienses, to meet 
which the remittance he had received from the clerical chant) 
threatened to be quite inadequate. Slander may be defeat“d 
by equanimity ; but courageous thoughts will not pay youi 
baker’s bill, and fortitude is nowhere considered legal tendei 
for beef. Month after month the financial aspect of the Kev. 
Amos’s affairs became more and more serious to him, and 
month after month, too, wore away more and more of that 
armor of indignation and defiance with which he had at fiist 
defended himself from the harsh looks of faces that were once 
the friendliest. 

But quite the heaviest pressure of the trouble fell on Milly 
— on gentle, unconiplaimng Milly — whose delicate body was 
becoming daily less fit for all the many things that had to he 
done between rising up and lying down. At first, she thought 
the C'ouutess's visit would not last long, and she was qiutn 
glad to incur extra exertion for the sake of making her tnriid 
comfortable. I ran hardly bear to think of all the rough woik 
she did with those lovely hands — all by the sly, without 
letting her husband know' anything about it, and husbands are 
not clairvoyant: how she salted bacon, ironed shirts and 
cravats, put patches on patches, and re-rlarned d.arns. Then 
there was the task of mending and eking out baby-linen in 
prospect, and the problem perpetually suggesting itself hoc 
she and Nanny should manage when there was another baby, 
as there would be before very many months were past. 

When time glided on, and tlie Countess’s visit did not end, 
^lilly was not blind to any phase of their position. She 
knew of the slander ; she was aware of the keeping aloof ot 
old friends; but these she felt almost entirely on her hus- 
band’s account. A loving woman’s world lies within the four 
walls of her own home ; and it is only through her husband 
that she is in any electric communication with the world 
beyond. Mrs. Simpkins may have looked scornfully at her, 
but baby crows and holds out his little arms none the less 
blithely ; Mrs. Tomkins may have left off calling on her, but 
lier husband comes home none the less to receive her care and 
caresses ; it has been wet and gloomy out of doors to-day, 
but she has looked well after the shirt buttons, has cut out 
baby’s pinafores, and half finished Willy’s blouse. 
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So it was with Milly. She was only vexed that her 
husband should be vexed — only wounded because he was 
misconceived. But the difficulty about ways and means she 
felt in quite a different manner. Her rectitude was alarmed 
lest they should have to make tradesmen wait for their 
money; her motherly love dreaded the diminution of com- 
forts for the children ; and the sense of her own failing health 
gave exaggerated force to these fears. 

Milly could no longer shut her eyes to the fact, that the 
Countess was inconsiderate, if she did not allow herself to 
entertain severer thoughts; and she began to feel that it 
would soon be a duty to tell her frankly that they really 
could not afford to have her visit farther prolonged. But a 
process was going forward in two other minds, which ulti- 
mately saved Milly from having to perforin this painful task. 

In the first place, the Countess was getting weary of Shep- 
perton — weary of waiting for her brother’s overtures which 
never came ; so, one fine morning, she reflected that forgive- 
ness was a Christian duty, that a sister should be placable, 
that Mr. Bridmain must feel the need of her advice, to which 
he had been accustomed for three years, and that very likely 
“that woman” didn’t make the poor man happy. In this 
amiable frame of mind she wrote a very affectionate appeal, 
and addressed it to Mr. Bridmain, through his banker. 

Another mind that was being wrought up to a climax was 
Ifanny’s, the maid-of-all-work, who liad a warm heart and a 
still warmer temper. Nanny adored her mistress : she had 
been heard to say, that she was “ ready to kiss the ground as 
the missis trod on ; ” and Walter, she considered, was her 
baby, of whom she was as jealous as a lover. But she had, 
from the first, very slight admiration for the Countess Czer- 
laski. That lady, from Nanny’s point of view, was a person- 
age always “ drawed out i’ fine clothes,” the chief result of 
whose existence was to caus'e additional bed-making, carrying 
of hot water, laying of table-cloths, and cooking of dinners. 
It was a perpetually heiglitening “ aggravation ” to Nanny 
that she and her mistress had to “ slave ” more than ever, 
because there was this fine lady in the house. 

“An’ she pays nothin’ for’t neither,” observed Nanny to 
Mr. Jacob Tomms, a young gentleman in the tailoring line, 
who occasionally — simply out of a taste for dialogue — 
looked into the vicarage kitchen of an evening. “ I know 
the master’s shorter o’ money than iver, an’ it meks no end o’ 
difference i’ th’ housekeepin’ — her bein’ here, besides bein’ 
obliged to have a charwoman constant.” 
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“There’s fine stories i’ the village about her,” said Mr. 
Tomms. “ They say as IMuster Barton’s great wi’ her, or else 
she’d niver stop here.” 

“ Then they say a passill o’ lies, an’ you ought to '..e 
ashamed to go an’ tell ’em o’er again. Do you think as the 
master, as has got a wife like the missis, ’ud go running arter 
a stuck-up piece o’ goods like that Countess, as isn’t fit to 
black the missis’s shoes ? I’m none so fond o’ the master, 
but I know better on him nor that.” 

“ Well, I didn’t h'lieve it,” said Mr. Tomms, humbly. 

“B’lieve it ? you’d ha’ been a ninnj- if yer did. An’ she’s 
a nasty, stingy thing, that Countess. She’s niver giv’ me a 
sixpence nor an old rag neither, sin’ here she’s been. A-lyiu' 
a bed an’ arcomin’ down to breakfast when other folks wants 
their dinner ! " 

If such was the state of Nanny’s mind as early as the end 
of August, when this dialogue with ]Mr. Tomms occurred, you 
may imagine what it must have been by the beginning of 
November, and that at that time a very slight spark might 
any day cause the long-smouldering anger to flame forth in 
open indignation. 

That spark happened to fall the very morning that Mrs. 
Hackit paid the visit to Mrs. Patten, recorded in the last 
chapter. Nanny’s dislike of the Countess extended to the 
innocent dog Jet, whom she “couldn’t a-bear to see made a 
fuss wi’ like a Christian. An' the little ouzel must be 
washed, too, ivery Saturday, as if there wasn’t children enoo 
to wash, wi’out washin’ dogs.” 

Now this particular morning it happened that Milly was 
quite too poorly to get up, and Mr. Barton observed to Nanny, 
on going out, that he rvould call and tell Jlr. Brand to come. 
These circumstances were already enougli to make Nanny 
anxious and susceptible. But tlie Countess, eomfortably ig- 
norant of them, came down as usual about eleven o’clock to 
her separate breakfast, which stood ready for her at that 
hour in the parlor; the kettle singing on the hob that she 
might make her own tea. There was a little jug of cream, 
taken according to custom from last night’s milk, and spe- 
cially saved for the Countess’s breakfast. Jet alwaj's awaited 
his mistress at her bedroom door, and it was her habit to 
carry him down-stairs. 

“Now, my little Jet,” she said, putting him down gently 
on the hearth-rug, “ you shall have a nice, nice breakfast.” 

Jet indicated that he thought that observation extremely 
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pertinent and well-timed, by immediately raising himself on 
his hind legs, and tlie Countess emptied the cream-jug into 
the saucer. Now there was usually a small jug of milk 
standing on the tray by the side of the cream, and destined 
for Jet’s breakfast, but this morning Nanny, being “moith- 
ered,” had forgotten that pai-t of the arrangements, so that 
when the Countess had made her tea, she perceived there was 
no second jug, and rang the bell. Nanny appeared, looking 
very red and heated — the fact was, she had been “ doing up ” 
the kitchen fire, and that is a sort of work which by no means 
conduces to blandness of temper. 

“Nanuy, you have forgotten Jet’s milk ; will yon bring me 
some more cream, please ? ” 

This was just a little too much for Nanny’s forbearance. 

“ Yes, I dare say. Here I am wi’ my hands full o’ the 
children an’ the dinner, and missis ill a-bed, and Mr. Brand 
a^comin’ ; and I must run o’er the village to get more cream, 
’cause you’ve give it to that nasty little blackamoor.” 

“ Is Mrs. Barton ill? ” 

“ 111 — yes — I should think she is ill. and much you care. 
She’s likely to be ill. inoithered as she is from mornin’ to 
night, wi’ folks as had better be elsewhere.” 

“ What do you mean by behaving in this way ? ” 

“ Mean ? Why I mean as the missis is a-slavin’ her life 
out an' a-sittin’ up o’ nights, for folks as are better able to 
wait of her, i’stid o’ lyin’ a-bcd an' doin’ nothin’ all the 
blessed day, but mek work.” 

“ Leave the room and don’t be insolent.” 

“ Insolent ! I’d better be insolent than like what some 
folks is, — a-livin’ on other folks, an’ bringin’ a bad name on 
’em into the bargain.” 

Here Nanny flung out of the room, leaving the lady to 
digest this unexpected breakfast at her leisure. 

The Countess was stunned for a few minutes, but when she 
began to recall Nanny’s words, there was no possibility of 
avoiding very unpleasant conclusions from them, or of failing 
to see her position at the vicarage in an entirely new light. 
The interpretation too of Nanny’s allusion to a “ bad name ” 
did not lie out of the reach of the Countess’s imagination, and 
she saw the necessity of quitting Sheppei-tou without delay'. 
Still, she would like to wait for her brother’s letter — no — 
she would ask Milly to forward it to her — still better, she 
would go at once to London, inquire her brother’s address at 
his banker’s, and go to see him w ithont preliminary. 
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She went up to Milly’s room, and, after kisses and inquir- 
ies, said — “I find, on consideration, dear Milly, from the 
letter I had yesterday, that I must bid you good-by and go 
up to Loudon at once. But you must not let me leave yon ill, 
you naughty thing.” 

Oh, no,” said Milly, who felt as if a load had been taken 
off her back, ‘‘ I shall be veiy well in an hour or two. Indeed. 
I’m much better now. You will want me to help you to 
pack. But you won’t go for two or three days ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, I must go to-morrow. But 1 shall not let you help 
me to pack, so don’t entertain any unreasonable projects, but 
lie still. Mr. Brand is coining, Nanny says.” 

The news was not an unpleasant surprise to Mr. Barton 
when he came home, though he was able to express more 
regret at the idea of parting than Milly could summon to her 
lips. He retained more of his original feeling for the Count- 
ess than Milly did, for women never betray themselves to 
men as they do to each other ; and the llev. Amos had not a 
keen instinct for character. But he felt that he was being 
relieved from a difficulty, and in the way that was easiest for 
him. Neither he nor Jlilly suspected that it was Nanny wlio 
had cut the knot for them, for the Countess took care to give 
no sign on that subject. As for Nanny, she was perfectly 
aware of the relation between cause and effect in the affair, 
and secretly chuckled over her outburst of “ sauce ” as the 
best morning’s work she had ever done. 

So, on Friday morning, a fly was seen standing at the 
Vicarage gate with the Countess’s boxes packed upon it; and 
presently that lady herself was seen getting into the vehicle. 
After a last shake of the hand to Mr. Barton, and last kisses 
to Milly and the children, the door was closed ; and as the.fly 
rolled off, the little party at the Vicarage gate caught a last 
glimpse of the handsome Countess leaning and weaving kisses 
from the carriage window. Jet's little black phiz was also 
heen, and doubtless he had his thouglits and feelings on the 
occasion, but he kept them strictly witliin his own bosom. 

The schoolmistress opposite witnessed this departure, and 
lost no time in telling it to the schoolmaster, who again com- 
municated the news to the landlord of “ The Jolly Colliers,” 
at the close of the morning school-hours. Nanny poured the 
joyful tidings into the ear of Mr. Farquhar’s footman, who 
happened to call with a letter, and Mr. Brand carried them to 
all the patients he visited that raoi-ning, after calling on Mrs. 
Barton. So that, before Sunday, it was very generally known 
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in Sheppei'ton parish that the Uuuntess Czerlaski had left the 
vicarage. 

The Countess had left, but alas, the bills she had contributed 
to swell still remained; so did the exiguity of the children’s 
clothing, ■which also was partly an indirect consequence of her 
presence ; and so, too, did the coolness and alienation in the 
parishioners, which could not at once vanish before the fact 
of her departure. The Eev. Amos was not exculpated — the 
past was not expunged. But what was worse than all, Milly’s 
health gave frequent cause for alarm, and the prospect of 
baby’s birth was overshadowed by more than the usual fears. 
The birth came prematurely, about six weeks after the Count- 
ess’s departure, but Mr. Brand gave favorable reports to all 
inquirers on the following day, which was Saturday. On 
Sunday, after morning service, Mrs. Hackit called at the 
vicarage to inquire how Mrs. Barton was, and was invited 
up-stairs to see her. MUly lay jdacid and lovely in her feeble- 
ness, and held out her hand to Mrs. Hackit with a beaming 
smile. It was very pleasant to her to see her old friend un- 
reserved and cordial once more. The seven months’ baby was 
very tiny and very red, but " handsome is that handsome 
does ” — he was pronounced to be “ doing well,” and Mrs. 
Hackit went home gladdened at heart to think that the peril- 
ous hour was over. 


CHAFTEB VIII. 

The following Wednesday, when Mr. and Mrs. Hackit were 
seated comfortably by their bright hearth, enjoying the long 
afternoon afforded by an early dinner, Kachel, the house-maid, 
came in and said, — 

“ If you please ’m, the shepherd says, have you heard as 
Mrs. Barton’s wuss, and not expected to live ? ” 

Mrs. Hackit turned pale, and hurried out to question the 
shepherd, who, she found, had heard the sad news at an ale- 
house in the village. Mr. Hackit followed her out and said, 
“ You’d better have the pony-chaise, and go directly.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hackit, too much overcome to utter any 
exclamations. “Rachel, come an’ help me on wi’ my things.” 
When her husband was wrapping her cloak round her feet in 
the pony-chaise, she said, — 

“If I don’t come home to-night, I shall send back the pony 
chaise, and you’ll know I’m wanted there.” 
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“ Yes, yes.” 

It was a bright frosty day, and by the time Mrs. Hackit 
arrived at the vicarage, the sun was near its setting. There 
was a carriage and pair standing at the gate, whicli she recog- 
nized as Dr. Madeley’s, the physician from liotherby. Slip 
entered at tlie kitchen door that she might avoid knocking, 
and quietly questioned Nanny. No one was in the kitclieii, 
but, passing on, she saw the sitting-room door open, and 
Nanny, with Walter in her arms, removing the knives and 
forks, which had been laid for dinner three hours ago. 

‘‘ Master says he can’t eat no dinner,” was Nanny’s first 
word. “ He’s never tasted nothin’ sin’ yesterday momin’, but 
a cup o’ tea.” 

“ When was your missis took worse ? ” 

“ O’ Monday night. They sent for Dr. Madeley i’ tlie 
middle o’ the day yisterday, an’ he’s here again now.” 

“ Is the baby alive ? ” 

“No, it died last night. The children’s all at Mrs. Bond’s. 
She come and took ’em away last night, but the master says 
they must be fetched soon. He's up-stairs now, wi’ Dr. klad- 
eley and Mr. Brand.” 

At this moment Mrs. Hackit heard the sound of a heavy, 
slow foot, in the pas.sage ; and presently Amos Barton entered, 
with dry despairing ej'es, haggard and unshaven. He expected 
to find the sitting-room as he left it, with nothing to meet his 
eyes but Milly’s work-basket in the corner of the sofa, and 
the children’s toys overturned in the bow-window. But when 
he saw Mrs. Hackit come towards him with answering sorrow 
in her face, the pent-up fountain of tears was opened; he 
threw himself on the sofa, hid his face, and sobbed aloud. 

“ Bear up, Mr. Barton,” Mrs. Hackit ventured to say at 
last ; “ bear up, for the sake o’ them dear children.” 

“The children,” said Amos, starting up. “They must 
be sent for. Some one must fetch them. Milly will want 
to ... ” 

He couldn’t finish the sentence, but Mrs. Hackit understood 
him, and said, “ I’ll send the man with the pony-carriage for 
’em.” 

She went out to give the order, and encountered Dr. Mad- 
eley and Mr. Brand, who were just going. 

Mr. Brand said ; “ I am very glad to see you are here, Mrs. 
Hackit. No time must be lost in sending for the children. 
Mrs. Barton wants to see them.” 

“ Do you quite give her up, then ? ” 
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“ She can hardly live through the night. She begged us to 
tell her how long she had to live ; and then asked for the 
children.” 

The pony-carriage was sent ; and Mrs. Hackit, returning to 
Mr. Barton, said she would like to go iip-stairs now. He went 
up-3tairs with her and opened the door. The chamber fronted 
the west ; the sun was just setting, and the red light fell full 
upon the bed, where Jlilly lay with the hand of death visibly 
upon her. The feather-bed had been removed, and she lay 
low on a mattress, with her head slightly raised by pillows. 
Her long fair neck seemed to be struggling with a painful 
effort; her features were pallid and pinched, and her eyes 
were closed. There was no one in the room but the nurse, 
and the mistress of the free school, who had come to give her 
help from the beginning of the change. 

Amos and Mrs. Hackit stood beside the bed, and Milly 
opened her eyes. 

“ My darling, Mrs. Hackit is come to see you.” 

Milly smiled and looked at her with that strange, far-off 
look which bploiig.s to ebbing life. 

“ Are the children coming ? ” she said, painfully. 

“Yes. they will be here directly.” 

She closeci her eyes again. 

Presently the pony-carriage was heard ; and Amos, motion- 
ing to Mrs. Hackit to follow him. left the room. On their 
way down-stairs, she suggested that the carriage should 
remain to take them away again afterwards, and Amos 
assented. 

There they stood in the melancholy sitting-room — the five 
sweet children, from Patty to Chubby — all, with their moth- 
er’s eyes — all, except Patty, looking up with a vague fear 
at their father as he entered. Patty understood the great 
sorrow that was come upon them, and tried to check her sobs 
as she heard her papa’s footsteps. 

“ My children,” said Amos, taking Chubby in his arms, 
“ God is going to take away your dear mamma from us. She 
wants to see you to say good-by. You must try to be very 
good and not cry.” 

He could say no more, but turned round to see if Nanny 
was there with Walter, and then led the way up-stairs, lead- 
ing Dickey with the other hand. Mrs. Hackit followed with 
Sophy and Patty, and then came Nanny with Walter and 
Prei 

It seemed as if Milly had heard the little footsteps on the 
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stairs, for when Amos J'ntered her eyes were wide open, 
eagerly looking towards the door. They all stood by the 
bed-side — Amos neare-^t to her, holding Chubby and Dickey. 
But she motioned ior Batty to come first, and clasping the 
poor pale child by the liaud. said, — 

Batty, I’m going away from you. Love your pajia. Com- 
fort him ; and take care of your little brothers and sisters. 
God will help you.’" 

Batty stood perfectly quiet, and said, ‘‘ Yes, mamma.’’ 

The mother motioned with her pallid lips for the dear 
child to lean towards her and kiss her ; and then Patty’s 
great anguish overcame lier. and she burst into sobs. Amos 
drew her towards him and pressed her head gently to liiiii. 
while Milly beckoned Fred and Sophy, and said to them more 
faintly, — 

Batty will try to be your mamma when I am gone, iny 
darlings. You will be good and not vex her." 

They leaned towards her, and she stroked their fair heads, 
and kissed their tear-stained cheeks. They cried because 
mamma wa.s ill and pajia looked so unhappy ; but they 
thought, perhaps next week things would be as they used to 
be again. 

The little ones were lifted on the bed to kiss her. Little 
Walter said. '• Mamma, mamma.’’ and stretched out his fat 
arms and smiled : and Chubby seemed gravely wondering ; hut 
Dickey, who Inul been looking fixedly at her. with lip hang- 
ing down, ever since he came into the room, now seemed sud- 
denly pierced with the idea that mamma was going awa\ 
somewhere ; his little heart swelled, and he cried aloud. 

Then Mrs. Hackit and Xanny took them all away. Patty 
at first begged to stay at home and not go to iirs. Bond’s 
again; but when Xaniiy' reminded her that she had better go 
to take care of the younger ones, she submitted at once, and 
they were all packed in the pony^-carriage once more. 

Milly kept her eyes shut for some time after the children 
were gone. Amos had sunk on his knees, and was holding 
her hand while he watched her face. By and by she opened 
her ej'es, and drawing him close to her, whispered .slowly, — 

“My dear — dear — husband — you have been — very — 
good to me You — have — made me — very — happy.” 

She spoke no more for many hours. They watched her 
breathing becoming more and more difficult, until evening 
deepened into night, and until midnight was passed. About 
half-past twelve she seemed to be trying to speak, and they 
leaned to catch her words. 
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“ Music — music — didn’t j’ou hear it ? ” 

Amos knelt by the bed and held her hand in his. He did 
not believe in his sorrow. It was a bad dream. He did not 
know when she was gone. But Mr. Brand, wliom Mrs. Hackit 
had sent for before twelve o’clock, thinking that Mr. Barton 
might probably need his help, now came up to him, and said, — 
“ She feels no more pain now. Come, my dear sir, come 
with me.” 

“ She isn’t dead ? ” shrieked the poor desolate man, strug- 
gling to shake oif Mr. Brand, who had taken him by the arm. 
But his weary weakened frame was not equal to resistance 
and he was dragged out of the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

They laid her in her grave — the sweet mother with her 
baby in her arms — while the Christmas snow lay thick upon 
the graves. It was Mr. Cleves who buried her. On the 
first news of Mr. Barton’s calamity, he had ridden over from 
Tripplegate to beg that he might be made of some use, and his 
silent grasp of Amos’s hand had penetrated like the painful 
thrill of life-recovering warmth to the poor benumbed heart 
of the stricken man. 

The snow lay thick upon the graves, and the day was cold 
and dreary; but there was many a sad eye watching that 
black procession as it passed from the vicarage to the church, 
and from the church to the open grave. There were men ami 
women standing in that churchyard who had bandied vulgar 
jests about their pastor, and who had lightly charged him 
with sin ; but now, when they saw him following the coffin, 
pale and haggard, he was consecrated anew by his great sor- 
row, and they looked at him with respectful pity. 

All the children were there, for Amos had willed it so, 
thinking that some dim memory of that sacred moznent might 
remain even with little Walter, and link itself with what he 
would hear of his sweet mother in after years. He himself 
led Patty and Dickey; then came Sophy and Pred; Mr. 
Brand had begged to carry Chubby, and Nanny followed with 
Walter. They made a circle round the grave while the 
coffin was being lowered. Patty alone of all the children 
felt that mamma was in that coffin, and that a new and sad- 
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der life had begun for papa and herself. She was pale and 
trembling, but she clasped his hand more firmly as the coffin 
went down, and gave no sob. Fred and Sopliy, though they 
were only two and three yeai-s younger, and though they had 
seen mamma in her coinn, »eemed to themselves to be looking 
at some strange show. Tliey had not learned to decipher that 
terrible handwriting of human destiny, illness and deatii. 
Dickey had rebelled against his black clothes, until he was 
told that it would be naughty to mamma not to put them on, 
when he at once submitted; and now, though he had liean/ 
Nanny say that mamma was in heaven, he had a vague notion 
that she would come home again to-morrow, and say he had 
been a good boy and let him empty her work-box. He stood 
close to his father, with great rosy cheeks, aud wide open blue 
eyes, looking first up at Mr. Cleves and then down at the coffin, 
and thinking he and Chubby woidd play at that when they 
got home. 

The burial was over, and Amos turned with his children to 
re-enter the house — the house where, an hour ago, Milly's 
dear body lay, where the windows were half-darkened, and 
sorrow seemed to have a hallowed precinct for itself, shut out 
from the world. But now she was gone ; the broad snow-re- 
flected daylight was in all the rooms ; the vicarage again 
seemed part of the common working-day world, and Amos, for 
the first time, felt tliat he was alone — that day after day, 
month after month, year after year, would have to be lived 
through without Milly’s love. Spring would come, and she 
would not be there ; sumiuei-. aud she would not be there ; and 
he would never have her again with him by the fireside in the 
long evenings. The seasons all seemed irksome to his thoughts ; 
and how dreary the sunshiny days that would be sure to come ! 
She was gone from him; aud he could never show her his 
love any more, never make up for omissions in the past by 
filling future days with teuderness. 

Oh the anguish of that thought that we can never atone to 
our dead for the stinted affection we gave them, for the light 
answers we returned to their plaints or their pleadings, for 
the little reverence we showed to that sacred human soul that 
lived so close to us, and was the diviuest thing God had given 
us to know ! 

Amos Barton had been an affectionate husband, and while 
Milly was with him, he was never visited by the thought that 
perhaps his sympathy -with her was not quick and watchful 
enough ; but now he re-lived all their life together, with that 
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terrible keenness of memory and imagination \7hich bereave- 
ment gives, and he felt as if hie very love needed a pardon for 
its poverty and selfishness. 

No outward solace could counteract the bitterness of this 
inward woe. But outward solace came. Cold faces looked 
kind again, and parishioners turned over in their minds what 
they could best do to help their pastor. Mr. Oldinport wrote 
to express his sympathy, and enclosed another twenty-pound 
note, begging that he might be permitted to contribute in this 
way to tlie relief of Mr. Barton’s mind from pecuniary anxie- 
ties, under the pressure of a grief which all his parishioners 
mast share ; and offering his interest towards placing the two 
eldest girls in a school expressly founded for clergymen’s 
daughters. Mr. Cleves succeeded in collecting thirty pounds 
among his richer clerical brethren, and, adding ten pounds 
himself, sent the sum to Amos, with the kindest and most 
delicate words of Christian fellowship and manly friendship. 
Miss Jackson forgot old grievances, and came to stay some 
months with Milly’s children, bringing such material aid as 
she could spare from her small income. These were substan- 
tial helps, which relieved Amos from the pressure of his money 
difBculties ; and the friendly attentions, the kind pressure of 
the hand, the cordial looks he met with everywhere in his 
parish, made him feel that the fatal frost which had settled 
on his pastoral duties, during the Countess's residence at the 
vicarage, was completely tliawed, and that the hearts of his 
parishioners were once more open to him. 

No one breathed the Countess’s name now; for Milly’s 
memory hallowed her husband, as of old the place was hal- 
lowed on which an angel from God hail alighted. 

When the spring came, Mrs. Hackit begged that she might 
have Dickey to stay with her, and great was the enlargement 
of Dickey’s experience from that visit. Every morning he 
was allowed — being well wrapt up as to his chest by Mrs. 
Hackit’s own hands, but very bare and red as to his legs — to 
mn loose in the cow and poidtry yard, to persecute the turkey- 
cock by satirical imitations of his gobble-gobble, and to put 
diificult questions to the groom as to the reasons why horses 
had four legs, and other transcendental matters. Then Mr. 
Hackit would take Dickcv up on horseback when he rode 
round his farm, and Mrs. Hackit had a large plum-cake in cut, 
ready to meet incidental attacks of hunger. So that Dickey 
had considerably modified his views as to the desirability of 
Mrs. Hackit’s kisses. 
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stars, and their light was enough to show that the grass had 
grown long on the grave, and that there was a tombstone 
telling in bright letters, on a dark ground, that beneath were 
deposited the remains of Amelia, the beloved wife of Amos 
Barton, who died in the thirty-fifth 3'ear of her age, leaving a 
husband and six children to lament her loss. The final word.', 
of the inscription were, ‘‘ Thj- will be done.” 

The husband was now advancing towards the dear mound 
from which he was so soon to be parted, perhaps forever. He 
stood a few minutes reading over and over again tlie words on 
the tombstone, as if to assure himself that all the happy and 
unhappj' past was a reality. For love is frightened at the 
intervals of insensibilit}* and callousness that encroach by 
little and little on the dominion of grief, and it makes effortb 
to recall the keenness of the first anguish. 

Gradually, as his ej'e dwelt on the words. •• Amelia, the 
beloved wife.” the waves of feeling swelled within his soiii, 
and he threw himself on the grave, clasping it with his arms, 
and kissing tlie cold turf. 

“Milly. Milly. dost thou hear, me? I didn't love thee 
enough — I wasn’t tender enough to thee — but I think of it 
all now." 

The sobs came and choked his utterance, and the warm 
tears fell. 


CONCLUSION. 

Only once again in his life has Amos Barton visited Milly ‘s 
grave. It was in the calm and .softened light of an aiitunmal 
afternoon, and he was not alone. He held on his arm a young 
woman, with a sweet, grave face, ivhich strongly recalled the 
expression ol Mrs. Barton'.s. but was less lovely in form and 
color. She was about thirty, but there were some premature 
lines round her mouth and ey'es. which told of early anxiety. 

Amos himself was much changed. His thin circlet of hair 
was nearly w'Tiite, aud his walk was no longer firm and up- 
right. But his glance ivas calm, and even cheerful, and his 
neat linen told of a ivoman’s care. Milly did not take all her 
love from the eartli when she died. She had left some of it 
in Fatty’s heai-t. 

All the other children were now grown up, and had gone 
their several ways. Dickey, you will be glad to hear, had 
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shown lemarkable talents as an engineer. His cheeks 
still ruddy, in spite of mixed mathematics, and his eyes are 
still large and blue ; but in other respects his person would 
present no marks of identification for liis friend Jlrs. Hackit. 
if she were to see him; especially now that her ejes must 
be grown very dim, with the %vear of more than twenty addi- 
tional years. He is nearly six feet high, and has a propor- 
tionately broad cliest ; he wears spectacles, and rubs his large 
white liands through a mass of shaggy brown Jjair, But I am 
sure you have no doubt that Mr. Richard Barton is a thor- 
oughly good fellow, as well as a man of talent, and you will 
be glad any day to shake hands with him, for his own sake as 
well as his mother’s. 

Patty alone remains by her father’s side, and makes the 
evening sunshine of his life. 




MR. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Whex old Mr. Gilfil died, thirty years ago, there was gen- 
eral sorrow in Shepperton ; and if black cloth had not been 
hung round the pulpit and reading-desk, by order of his. 
nephew and principal legatee, the parishioners would cer- 
tainly have subscribed the necessary sum out of their own 
pockets, rather than allow such a tribute of respect to be 
wanting. All the farmers’ wives brought out their black 
bombazines; and !Mrs. Jennings, at the Wharf, by appearing 
the first Sunday after Mr. Gilfil’s death in her salmon-colored 
ribbons and green shawl, excited the severest remark. To be 
sure, Mrs. Jennings was a new-comer, and town-bred, so that 
she could hardly be expected to have very clear notions of 
what was proper ; but as Mrs. Higgins observed in an under- 
tone to Mrs. Parrot when they were coming out of church, 

" Her husband, who’d been born i’ the parish, might ha’ told 
her better.” An unreadiness to put on black ou all available 
occasions, or too great an alacrity in putting it off, argued, in 
Mrs. Higgins’s opinion, a dangerous levity of character, and 
an unnatural insensibility to the essential fitness of things. 

“ Some folks can’t a-bear to jmt off their colors,” she re- 
marked ; “ but that was never the way i’ mi/ family. Why, 
Mrs. Parrot, from the time I was married, till Mr. Higgins 
died, nine years ago come Candlemas, I niver was out o’ black 
two year together ! ” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Parrot, who was conscious of inferiority 
in this respect, “there isn’t many families as have had so 
many deaths as yours, Mrs. Higgins.” 

Mrs. Higgins, who was an elderly widow, “ well left,” re- 
flected with complaceiiey that Mrs. Parrot’s observation was 
no more than just, and that Mrs. Jennings very likely be- 
longed to a family which had had no funerals to speak of. 

Even dirty Dame Eripp, who was a very rare church-goer, 
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had been to Airs. Hackit to beg a bit of old crape, and with 
this sign of grief pinned on her little coal-scuttle bonnet, was 
seen dropping her courtesy opposite the reading-desk. This 
manifestation of respect towards Mr. Gilfil’s memory on the 
part of Dame Pripp had no theological bearing whatever. It 
was due to an event which had occurred some years back, and 
which, I am sorry to say, had left that grimy old lady as in- 
different to the means of grace as ever. Dame Fripp kept 
leeches, and was understood to have such remarkable influ- 
ence over those wilful animals in inducing them to bite under 
the most unpromising circumstances, that though her own 
leeches were usually rejected, from a suspicion that they had 
lost their appetite, she lierself was constantly called in to ap- 
ply the more lively individuals furnished from Air. Pilgrim's 
surgerj', when, as was very often the case, one of that clever 
man’s paying patients was attacked with inflammation. Thus 
Dame Fripp, in addition to ‘‘ property ” supposed to yield her 
110 less than half a crown a week, was in the receipt of profes- 
sional fees, the gross amount of which was vaguely estimated 
by her neighbors as “ pouns an’ pouns.” Moreover, she drove 
a brisk trade in lollipop with epicurean urchins, who reck- 
lessly purchased that luxury at the rate of two hundred per 
cent. Nevertheless, with all these notorious sources of in- 
come, the shameless old woman constantly pleaded poverty, 
and begged for scraps at Airs. Hackit’s, who, though she 
always said Airs. Fripp was ‘-as false as two folks,” and no 
better than a miser and a heathen, had yet a leaning towards 
her as an old neighbor. 

“There's that case-hardened old Judy a-coming after the 
tea-leaves again,” Airs. Hackit would say; “an’ I’m fool 
enough to give ’em her, though Sally wants ’em all the while 
to sweep the floors with ! ” 

Such was Dame Fripp, whom Air. Gilfil, riding leisurely in 
top-boots and spurs from doing duty at Knebley one warm 
Sunday afternoon, observed sitting in the dry ditch near ht-^ 
cottage, and by her side a large pig, who, with that ease and 
confidence belonging to perfect friendship, was lying with his 
head in her lap, and making no effort to play the agreeable 
beyond an occasional grunt. 

“Why, Airs. Fripp,” said the Vicar, “ I didn’t know you had 
such a fine pig. You’ll have some rave flitches at Christmas ! ” 

“ Eh, God forbid ! Aly son gev him me two ’ear ago, an’ 
he’s been company to me iver sin’. I couldn’t find i’ my heart 
to part wi’m, if 1 niver kiiowed the taste o’ bacon-fat again.” 
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“ Why, lie’ll eat his head off, and yours too. How can you 
go on keeping a pig, and making nothing by him ?” 

Oh, he picks a bit hisself wi’ rootin’, and I dooant mind 
doing wi’out to gi’ him sninmat A bit o’ coompany’s meat an’ 
drink too, an’ he follers me about, and grunts when 1 spake 
to’m, just like a Christian.” 

Mr. Gilfil laughed, and 1 am obliged to admit that he said 
good-by to Dame Fripp without asking her why she had not 
been to church, or making the slightest effort for her spiritual 
edification. But the next day he ordered his man David to 
take her a great piece of bacon, with a message, saying, the 
parson wanted to make sure that Mrs. Fiipp would know the 
taste of bacon-fat again. So, when Mr. Gilfil died. Dame Fripp 
manifested her gratitude and reverence in the simple dingy 
fashion I have mentioned. 

You already suspect that the Vicar did not shine in the 
more spiritual functions of his office ; and indeed, the utmost 
I can say for him in this respect is, that he performed those 
functions with undeviating attention to brevity and despatch. 
He had a large heap of short sermons, rather yellow and worn 
at the edges, from which he took two eveiy Sunday, securing 
perfect impartiality in the selection by taking them as they 
came, without reference to topics ; and having preached one 
of these sermons at Shepperton in the morning, he mounted 
his horse and rode hastily with the other in his pocket to 
Knebley, where he officiated in a wonderful little church, with 
a checkered pavement which had once rung to the iron tread 
of military monks, with coats of arms in clusters on the lofty 
roof, marble warriors and their wives without noses occupy- 
ing a large proportion of the area, and the twelve apostles, 
with their heads very much on one side, holding didactic rib- 
bons, painted in fresco on the walls. Here, in an absence of 
mind to which he was prone. Mr. Gilfil would sometimes for- 
get to take off his spurs before putting on his surplice, and 
only become aware of the omission by feeling something 
mysteriously tugging at the skirts of that garment as he 
stepped into the reading-desk. But the Knebley farmers 
would as soon have thought of criticising the moon as their 
pastor. He belonged to the course of nature, like markets 
and toll-gates and dirty bank-notes ; and being a vicar, his 
Claim oil their veneration had never been counteracted by an 
exasperating claim on their pockets. Some of them, who did 
not indulge in the superfluity of a covered cart without springs, 
had dined half an hour earlier than usual — that is to say, at 
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twelve o’clock — in order to have time for their long walk 
through miry lanes, and .present themselves duly in their 
places at two o'clock, when Mr. Oldiiiport and Lady Felicia, 
to whom Knebley Church was a sort of family temple, made 
their way among the bows and courtesies of their dependants 
to a carved and canopied pew in the chancel, diffusing as they 
went a delicate odor of Indian roses on the unsusceptible 
nostrils of the congregation. 

The farmers’ wives and children sate on the dark oaken 
benches, but the husbands usually chose the distinctive dignity 
of a stall under one of the twelve apostles, where, when the 
alternation of prayers and responses had given place to tlie 
agreeable monotony’ of the sermon, Paterfamilias might be 
seen or heard sinking into a pleasant doze, from which he in- 
fallibly woke up at the sound of the concluding doxology. 
And then they made their way back again through the miry 
lanes, perhaps almost as much the better for this simple 
weekly tribute to what they knew of good and right, as many 
a more wakeful and critical congregation of the present day. 

Mr. Gilfil, too, used to make his way home in the later years 
of his life, for he had given up the habit of dining at Knebley 
Abbey on a Sunday’, having, I am sorry to say, had a very 
bitter quarrel with !Mr. Oldinport, the cousin and predecessor 
of the Mr. Oldinport who flourished in the Kev. Amos Barton’s 
time. That quarrel was a sad pity, for the two had had many 
a good day’s hunting together w’hen they were y’ounger, and 
in those friendly times not a few members of the hunt envied 
Mr. Oldinport the excellent terms he was on with hisvicp; 
for, as Sir Jasper Sitwell observed, “ next to a man’s wife, 
there’s nobody can be such an infernal plague to you as a 
parson, always under your nose on your own estate.’’ 

I fancy the original dift'ereiu-e which led to the rupture 
was very slight ; but Mr. Gilfil was of an extremely caustic 
turn, his satire having the flavor of originality which was 
quite wanting in his sermon.s; and as Mr. Oldinport’s armor 
of conscious virtue presented some considerable and conspicu- 
ous gaps, the Vicar’s keen-edged retorts probably made a few 
incisions too deep to be forgiven. Such, at least, was the 
view of the case presented by Mr. Hackit. who knew as much 
of the matter as any third jrerson. For, the very week after 
the quarrel, when presiding at the annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation for the Prosecution of Felons, held at the Oldinport 
Arms, he contributed an additional zest to the conviviality on 
that occasion by informing the company that “ the parson had 
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given the Squire a lick with the rough side of his tongue.” 
The detection of the person or persons who had driven off 
Mr. Parrot’s heifer, could hardly have been more welcome 
news to the Shepperton tenantry, with whom Mr. Oldinport 
was in the worst odor as a landlord, having kept up his rents 
in spite of falling prices, and not being in the least stung to 
emulation by paragraphs in the pravincial newspapers, stating 
that the Honorable Augustus Purwell, or Viscount Blethers, 
had made a return of ten per cent on their last rent-day. The 
fact was, Mr. Oldinport had not the slightest intention of 
standing for Parliament, whei-eas he had the strongest inten- 
tion of adding to his unentailed estate. Hence, to the Shep- 
perton farmers it was as good as lemon with their grog to 
know that the Vicar had thrown out sarcasms against the 
Squire’s charities, as little better than those of the man who 
stole a goose, and gave away the giblets in alms. Por Shep- 
perton, you observe, was in a state of Attic culture compared 
with itnebley; it had turnpike roads and a public opinion, 
whereas, in the Boeotian Knebley, men’s minds and wagons 
alike moved in the deepest of ruts, and the landlord was only 
grumbled at as a necessary and unalterable evil, like the 
weather, the weevils, and the turnip-fly. 

Thus in Shepperton this breach with Mr. Oldinport tended 
only to heighten that good understanding which the Vicar had 
always enjoyed with the rest of his pari-shioners, from the 
generation whose children he had christened a quarter of a 
century before, down to that hopeful genei’ation represented 
by little Tommy Bond, who had recently quitted frocks and 
trousers for the severe simplicity of a tight suit of corduroys, 
relieved hy numerous brass buttons. Tommy was a saucy 
boy, impervious to all impressions of reverence, and excess- 
ively addicted to humming-tops and marbles, with which rec- 
reative resources he was in the habit of immoderately dis- 
tending the pockets of his corduroys. One day, spinning his 
top on the garden-walk, and seeing the Vicar advance directly 
towards it, at that exciting moment when it was beginning to 
“ sleep ” magnificently, he shouted out with all the force of 
his lungs — “ Stop ! don’t knock my top down, now ! ” From 
that day “ little Corduroys ” had been an especial favorite with 
Mr, Gilfil, who delighted to provoke his ready scorn and 
wonder by putting questions which gave Tommy the meanest 
opinion of his intellect. 

“Well, little Corduroys, have they milked the geese to- 
day ? ” 
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“Milked the geese! why, they tioii't milk the geese, you 
silly ! " 

•‘No! dear heart! why, how do the goslings lire, then?” 

The nutriment of goslings rather transcending Tomnij’s 
observations in natural Listorv. he feigned to understand this 
question in an exclamatory rather than an interrogatory sense, 
and became absorbed in winding up his toil. 

Ah. I see you don't knou how the goslings live ! But did 
you notice how it rained sugar-plums yesterday ? ’* (Heie 
Tommy became attentive.) •• Why. tiiey fell into my pocket 
as I rode along. You look in my pocket and see if the} 
didn't." 

Tommy, without waiting to discuss the alleged auteeedeiit. 
lost no time m ascertaining the presence of the agreeable con- 
sequent, for he had a well-founded belief in the advantages ot 
diving into the Vicar’s pocket. Mr. Gilfil called it his won- 
derful pocket, because, as he delighted to tell the “younE; 
shavers” and "two-shoes” — so he called all little boys and 
girls — whenever he put pennies into it, they turned into sugar- 
plums or gingerbread, or some other nice thing. Indeed, little 
Bessie Parrot, a flaxen-headed “two-shoes.” very white and fat 
as to her neck, always had the admirable directness and sin- 
eeritv to salute him witli the question — “What zoo dot in zoo 
pottet ? ” 

You can imagine, then, that the christening dinners were 
none the less merry for the presence of the parson. The 
farmers relished his society particularly, for he could not ody 
smoke his pipe, and season the details of parish affairs with 
abundance of caustic jokes and proverbs, but. as Mr. Bond 
often said, no man knew more than the Vicar about the breed 
of cows and horses. He had grazing-laud of his own about 
five miles off. which a bailiff, ostensibly a tenant, farmed under 
his direction ; and to ride backwards and forwards, and look 
after the buying and selling of stock, was the old gentleman’s 
chief relaxation, now his hunting-day.s were over. To hear 
him discussing the respective merits of the Devonshire breed 
and the short-horns, or the last foolish decision of the magis- 
trates about a pauper, a superficial observer might have seen 
little difference, beyond his su{ierior shresvdness. between the 
Vicar and his bucolic parishioners; for it was his habit to 
approximate his accent and inode of speech to tlieirs. doubt- 
less because he thought it a men* fiustration of the purposes 
of language to talk of “shear-hogs " and “ewes " to men who 
habitually said “ sharrags " and “ vowes.” Nevertheless the 
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farmers themselves were perfectly aware of the distinction 
between them and the parson, and had not at all the less belief 
in him as a gentleman and a clergyman for his easy speech 
and familiar manners. Mrs. Parrot smoothed her apron and 
set her cap right with the utmost solicitude when she saw tl)e 
Vicar coming, made him her deepest courtesy, and every Christ- 
mas had a fat turkey ready to send him with her “duty.” 
And in the most gossiping colloquies with Mr. Gilfil, you 
might have observed that both men and women “ minded their 
words,” and never became indifferent to his approbation. 

The same respect attended him in his strictly clerical func- 
tions. The benefits of bai)tism were sujiposed to be somehow 
bound up with Sir. Gilfil’s personality, so metaphysical a dis- 
tinction as that between a man and his office being, as yet, 
quite foreign to the mind of a good Sliepperton Churchman, 
savoring, he would have thought, of Dissent on the very face 
of it. Miss Selina Parrot put off her marriage a whole month 
when Mr. Gilfil had an attack of rheumatism, rather than be 
married in a makeshift manner by the Milby curate. 

“We've had a verygoo<l sermon this morning,” was the fre- 
quent remark, after hearing one of the old yellow series, heard 
with all the more satisfaction because it had been heard for 
the twentieth time ; for to minds on the Shepperton level it 
is repetition, not novelty, that produces the strongest effect ; 
and phrases, like tunes, are a long time making themselves at 
home in the brain. 

Mr. Gilfil’s sermons, as you may imagine, were not of a 
highly doctrinal, still less of a polemical, cast. They perhaps 
did not search the conscience very powerfully ; for you remem- 
ber that to Mrs. Patten, who had listened to them thirty years, 
the announcement that she was a sinner appeared an uncivil 
heresy' ; but, on the other hand, they made no unreasonable 
demand on the Shepperton intellect — amounting, indeed, to 
little more than an expansion of the concise thesis, that those 
who do wrong will find it the worse for them, and those who do 
well will find it the better for them ; the nature of wrong- 
doing being exposed in special sermons against lying, back- 
biting, anger, slothfulness, and the like ; and well-doing being 
interpreted as honesty, truthfulness, charity, industry, and 
other common virtues, lying quite on the surface of life, and 
having very little to do with deep spiritual doctrine. Mrs. 
Patten understood that if she turned out ill-crushed cheeses, a 
just retribution awaited her ; though, I fear, she made no par- 
ticular application of the sermon on backbiting. Mrs. Hackit 
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expressed herself greatly edified by the sermon on honesty, 
the allusion, to the unjust weight and deceitful balance haring 
a peculiar lucidity for her, owing to a recent dispute with her 
grocer ; but I am not aware that she ever appeared to be mucli 
struck by the sermon on anger. 

As to any suspicion that Mr. Gilfil did not dispense the 
pure Gospel, or any strictures on his doctrine and mode of 
delivery, such thoughts never visited the minds of the Shep- 
perton parishioners — of those ver}' parishioners who, ten or 
fifteen years later, showed themselves extremely critical ot 
Mr. Barton’s discourses and demeanor. But in the interim 
they had tasted that dangerous fruit of the tree of kiiou ledge 
— innovation, which is well known to open the eyes, even in 
an uncomfortable manner. At present, to find fault with the 
sermon was regarded as almost equivalent to finding fault 
with religion itself. One Sunday, Mr. Hackit's nephew, Mas- 
ter Tom Stokes, a flippant town youth, greatly scandal- 
ized his excellent relatives by declaring that he could write as 
good a sermon as Mr. Gilfil’s ; whereupon Mr. Hackit sought 
to reduce the presumptuous youth to utter confusion, by offer- 
ing him a sovereign if he would fulfil his vaunt. The sermon 
was written, however ; and though it was not admitted to he 
anywhere within reach of Mr. Gilfil’s, it was yet so astonish- 
ingly like a sermon, having a text, three divisions, and a con- 
cluding exhortation beginning “And now, my brethren,” that 
the sovereign, though denied formally, was bestowed infor- 
mally, and the sermon was pronounced, when Master Stokes’s 
back was turned, to be “ an uncommon diver thing.” 

The Rev. Mr. Pickard, indeed, of the Independent Meeting, 
had stated, in a sermon preached at Rotherby, for the reduc- 
tion of a debt on New Zion, built, with an exuberance of faith 
and a deficiency of funds, by seeeders from the original Zion, 
that he lived in a parish where the Vicar was very “ dark ; ” 
and in the prayers he addressed to liis own congregation, he 
was in the habit of comprehensively alluding to the parish- 
ioners outside the chapel walls, as those who, Gallio-like, 
“ oared for none of these things.” But I need hardly say that 
no church-goer ever came within earshot of Mr. Pickard. 

It was not to the Shepperton farmers only that Mr. Gilfil’s 
society was acceptable ; he was a welcome guest at some of 
the best houses in that part of the country. Old Sir Jasper 
Sitwell would have been glad to see him every week ; and if 
you had seen him conducting Lady Sitwell in to dinner, or had 
heard him talking to her with quaint yet graceful gallantry. 
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you would have inferred that the earlier period of his life had 
been passed in more stately society than could be found in 
Shepperton, and that his slipshod chat and homely manners 
were but like weather-stains on a fine old block of marble, 
allowing you still to see here and there the fineness of the 
grain, and the delicacy of the original tint. But in his later 
years these visits became a little too troublesome to the old 
gentleman, and he was rarely to be found anywhere of an 
evening beyond the bounds of his own parish — most fre- 
quently, indeed, by the side of his own sitting-room fire, smok- 
ing his pipe, and maintaining the pleasing antithesis of dryness 
and moisture by an occasional sip of gin-and-water. 

Here I am aware that I have run the risk of alienating all 
my refined lady-readers, and utterly annihilating any curiosity 
they may have felt to know the details of Mr. Gilfil’s love- 
story. “ Gin-and-water ! foh ! you may as well ask us to 
interest ourselves in the romance of a tallow-chandler, who 
mingles the image of his beloved with short dips and moulds.” 

But in the first place, dear ladies, allow me to plead that 
gin-and-water, like obesity, or baldness, or the gout, does not 
exclude a vast amount of antecedent romance, any more than 
the neatly-executed “ fronts ” which you may some day wear, 
will exclude your present possession of less expensive braids. 
Alas, alas ! we poor mortals are often little better than wood- 
ashes — there is small sign of the sap, and the leafy freshness, 
and the bursting buds that were once there ; but wherever we 
see wood-ashes, we know that all that early fulness of life 
must have been. I, at least, hardly ever look at a bent old 
man, or a wizened old woman, but T see also, with my mind’s 
eye, that Past of which they are the shrunken remnant, and 
the unfinished romance of rosy cheeks and bright eyes seems 
sometimes of feeble interest and significance, compared with 
that drama of hope and love which has long ago reached its 
catastrophe, and left the poor soul, like a dim and dusty 
stage, with all its sweet garden-scenes and fair perspectives 
overturned and thrust out of sight. 

In the second place, let me assure you that Mr. Gilfil’s 
potations of gin-and-water were quite moderate. His nose 
was not rubicund; on the contrary, his white hair hung 
around a pale and venerable face. He drank it chiefiy, I be- 
lieve, because it was cheap ; and here I find myself alighting 
on another of the Vicar’s weaknesses, which, if I had cared to 
paint a flattering portrait rather than a faithful one, I might 
have chosen to suppress. It is undeniable that, as the years 
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advanced, Mr. Gilfil became, as Mr. Hackit observed, more and 
more ‘‘close-fisted,’' tfiough the growing projieusity showed 
itself rather in the parsimony of his personal habits, than in 
withholding help from the needy. He tvas saving — so he 
represented the matter to himself — for a nephew, the only 
son of a sister who had been the dearest object, all but one, 
in his life. “ The lad,” he thought. “ trill have a nice little 
fortune to begin life with, and will bring his pretty young 
wife some day to see the spot where his old uncle lies. It 
will perhaps be all the better for his hearth that mine was 
lonely.” 

Mr. Gilfil was a bachelor, then ? 

That is the conclusion to which you would probably have 
come if you had entered his sitting-room, where the baie 
tables, the large old-fashioned horse-hair chairs, and the 
threadbare Turkey carpet perpetually iumigated with tobacco, 
seemed to tell a story of wifeless existence that was contia- 
dicted by no portrait, no piece of embroidery, no faded bit of 
pretty triviality, hinting of taper-fingers and small feminine 
ambitions. And it was here that Mr. Gilfil passed his even- 
ings, seldom with other society than that ot Ponto, his ohi 
brown setter, who, stretched out at full length on the rug 
with his nose between his fore-paws, would wrinkle his brows 
and lift up his eyelids every now and then, to exchange a 
glance of mutual understanding with his master. But theie 
was a chamber in Sbepperton Vicarage which told a different 
story from that bare and cheerless dining-room — a chambei 
never entered by any one besides Mr. Gilfil and old Martha 
the housekeeper, wlio, with David her husband as groom and 
gardener, formed the Vicar’s entire establishment. The blinds 
of this chamber were always down, except once a-quarter, 
when Martha entered that she might air and clean it. She 
always asked Mr. Gilfil for the key, which he kept locked up 
ill his bureau, and returned it to him when she had finished 
her task. 

It was a touching sight that the daylight streamed in upon, 
as Martha drew aside the blinds and thick curtains, and opened 
the Gothic casement of tlie oriel window ! On the little 
dressing-table there was a dainty looking-glass in a carved 
and gilt frame ; hits of wax-candle were still in the branched 
sockets at the sides, and on one of these branches hung a 
little black lace kerchief ; a faded satin pin-cushion, with the 
pins rusted in it, a scent-bottle, and a large green fan, lay on 
the table ; and on a dressing-box by the side of the glass was 
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a work-basket, and an unfinished baby-cap, yellow with age, 
lying in it. Two gowns, of a fashion long forgotten, were 
hanging on nails against the door, and a pair of tiny red slip- 
pers, with a bit ot tarnished silver embroidery on them, were 
standing at tlie foot of the bed. Two or three water-color 
drawings, views of Naples, hung upon the walls ; and over the 
mantel-piece, above some bits of rare old china, two minia- 
tures in oval frames. One of these miniatures represented a 
young man about seven and twenty, with a sanguine complex- 
ion, full lips, and clear candid gray eyes. The other was the 
likeness of a girl probably not moie than eighteen, with small 
features, thin cheeks, a pale southern-looking complexion, 
and large dark eyes. The gentleman wore powder ; the lady 
had her dark hair gathered away from her face, and a little 
cap, with a cheriy-colored bow, set on the top of her head — 
a coquettish head-dress, but the eyes spoke of sadness rather 
than of coquetry. 

Such were the things that Martha had dusted and let the 
air upon, four times a-year, ever since she was a blooming 
lass of twenty ; and she was now, in this last decade of Mr. 
Gilfil’s life, unquestionably on the wrong side of fifty. Such 
was the locked-up chamber in Mr. Gilfil's house : a sort of 
visible symbol of the secret chamber in his heart, where he 
had long turned the key on early hopes and early sorrows, 
shutting up forever all the passion and the poetry of his life. 

There were not many people in the parish, besides hlartha, 
who had any very distinct remembrance of Mr. Gilfil’s wife, 
or indeed who knew anything of her. beyond the fact that 
there was a marble tablet, with a Latin inscription in memory 
of her, over the vicarage pew. The parishioners who were 
old enough to remember her arrival were not generally gifted 
with descriptive powers, and the utmost you could gather 
from them was, that Mrs, Gilfil looked like a “ furriner, wi’ 
such eyes, you can’t think, an’ a voice as went through you 
when she sung at church.” The one exception was hlrs. 
Patten, whose strong memory and taste for personal narrative 
made her a great source of oral tradition in Shepperton. 
Mr. Hackit, who had not come into the parish until ten years 
after Mrs. Gilfil’s death, would often put old questions to 
Mrs. Patten for the sake of getting the old answers, which 
pleased him in the same way as passages from a favorite 
book, or the scenes of a familiar play, please more accom- 
plished people. 

“Ah, you remember well the Sunday as Mis. Gilfil first 
come to church, eh, Mrs. Patten ? ” 
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“ To be sure I do. It was a fine bright Sunday as ever was 
ieen, just at the beginnin’ o’ hay harvest. Mr. Tarbett 
preached that day, and Mr. Gilfil sat i' the pew with his wife. 
I think I see him now, a-leading her up the aisle, an’ her liead 
not reachin’ much above his elber : a little pale woman, with 
eyes as black as sloes, an’ yet lookin’ blank-like, as if slie 
see’d nothing with ’em.” 

“I warrant she had her weddin’ clothes on?” said Mr. 
Hackit. 

“STothin’ partickler smart — on’y a white hat tied down 
under her chin, an’ a white Indy muslin gown. But you don’t 
know what Mr. Gilfil was in those times. He was fine an’ 
altered before you come into the parish. He’d a fresh color 
then, an’ a bright look wi’ his eyes, as did your heart good to 
see. He looked rare and hapj)}' that Sundaj' ; but somehow, 
I’d a feelin’ as it wouldn’t last long. I’ve no opinion o' 
furriners, Mr. Hackit, for I’ve travelled i’ their country w'itli 
my lady in my time, an’ seen enough o’ their victuals an' 
their nasty ways.” 

“ Mrs. Gilfil come from It’ly. didn’t she ? ” 

“ I reckon she did, but I niver could rightly hear about that. 
Mr. Gilfil was niver to be spoke to about her, and nobody else 
hereabout knowed anythin’. Howiver, she must ha’ conic 
over pretty young, for she spoke English as well as you an' 
me. It’s them Italians as has such fine voices, an’ Mrs. Gilfil 
sung, you never beared the like. He brought her here to have 
tea with me one afternoon, and says he, in his jovial way, 
‘How, Mrs. Patten, I want Mrs. Gilfil to see the neatest 
house, and drink the best cup o’ tea. in all Shepperton ; you 
must show her your dairy and your cheese-room, and then she 
shall sing you a song.’ An’ so she did ; an’ her voice seemed 
sometimes to fill the room; an’ then it went low an’ soft as 
if it was whisperin’ close to your heart like.” 

“ You never beared her again, I reckon ? ” 

“ Ho : she was sickly then, and she died in a few months 
after. She wasn’t in the parish much more nor half a year 
altogether. She didn’t seem lively that afternoon, an’ I could 
see she didn’t care about the dairy, nor the cheeses, on’y she 
pretended, to please him. As for him, I niver see’d a man so 
wrapt up in a woman. He looked at her as if he was worship- 
pin’ her, an’ as if he wanted to lift her off the ground ivery 
minute, to save her the trouble o’ walkin’. Poor man, poor 
man ! It had liked to ha’ killed him when she died, though 
he niver gev way, but went on ridin’ about and preachin’. 
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Blit he was wore to a shadow, an’ his eyes used to look as 
ilucul — you wouldn’t ha’ knowed ’em.” 

She brought him no fortin ? ” 

“Not she. All Mr. Gilfil’s projierty come by his mother’s 
side. There was blood an’ money loo, there. It’s a thousand 
pities as he married i’ that way — a fine man like him, as 
might ha’ had the pick o’ the comity, an’ had his grand- 
children about him now. An’ him so fond o’ children, too.” 

In this manner Mrs. Patten usually wound up her reminis- 
cences of the Vicar’s wife, of whom, you perceiire, she knew 
but little. It was clear that the communicative old lady had 
nothing to tell of Mrs. Gilfil’s history jn-evious to her arrival 
in Shepperton, and that she was unacquainted with Mr. Gilfil’s 
love-story. 

But I, dear reader, am quite as communicative as Mrs. 
Patten, and much better informed; so that, if you care to 
know more about the Vicar’s courtship and marriage, j'ou 
need only carry your imagination back to the latter end of 
the last century, and your attention forward into the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 

It is the evening of the 21st of June 1788. The day has 
been bright and sultry, and the sun will still be more than 
an hour above the horizon, but his rays, broken by the leafy 
fretwork of the elms that border the park, no longer prevent 
two ladies from carrying out their cushions and embroidery, 
and seating themselves to work on the lawn in front of Che- 
verel Manor. The soft turf gives way even under the fairy 
tread of the younger lady, whose small stature and slim figure 
rest on the tiniest of full-grown feet. She trips along before 
the elder, carrying the cushions, which she places in the 
favorite spot, just on the slope by a clump of laurels, where 
they can see the sunbeams sparkling among the water-lilies, 
and can be themselves seen from the dining-room windows. 
She has deposited the cushions, and now turns round, so that you 
may have a full view of her as she stands waiting the slower 
advance of the elder lady. You are at once arrested by her large 
dark eyes, which, in their inexpressive unconscious beauty, 
resemble the eyes of a fawn, and it is only by an effort of atten- 
tion that you notice the absence of bloom on her young cheek. 
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and the southern yellowish tint of her small neck and face, 
risiiig above the little black lace kerchief which prevents the 
too immediate comparison of her skin with her white muslin 
gown. Her large eyes seem all the more striking because the 
dark hair is gathered away from her face, under a little cap 
set at the top of her head, with a cherry-colored bow on one 
side. 

The elder lady, who is advancing towards the cushions, is 
cast in a very different mould of womanhood. She is tall, 
and looks the taller because her powdered hair is turneil 
backward over a toupee, and surmounted by lace and ribbons. 
She is nearly fifty, but her complexion is still fresh and 
beautiful, with the beauty of an auburn blonde; her proud 
pouting lips, and her head thrown a little backward as she 
walks, give an expression of hauteur w'hich is not contradicted 
by the cold gray eye. The tucked-in kerchief, rising full 
over the low tight bodice of her blue dress, sets off the 
majestic form of her bust, and sbe treads the lawn as if she 
were one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s stately ladies, who had 
suddenly stepped from her frame to enjoy the evening cool. 

“ Put the cushions lower, Caterina, that we may not have so 
much sun upon us,” she called out, in a tone of authority, 
when still at some distance. 

Caterina obeyed, and they sat down, making two bright 
patches of red and white and blue on the green background 
of the laurels and the lawn, which would look none the less 
pretty in a picture because one of the women’s hearts was 
rather cold and the other rather sad. 

And a charming picture Cheverel Manor would have made 
that evening, if some English Watteau had been there to 
paint it : the castellated house of gray -tinted stone, with the 
flickering sunbeams sending dashes of golden light across the 
many-shaped panes in the mullioned windows, and a great 
beech leaning athwart one of the flanking towers, and break- 
ing, with its dark flattened boughs, the too formal symmetry 
of the front; the broad gravel-walk winding on the right, by 
a row of tall pines, alongside the pool — on the left branch- 
ing out among swelling grassy mounds, surmounted by clumps 
of trees, where the red trunk of the Scotch fir glows in the 
descending sunlight against the bright green of limes and 
acacias ; the great pool, where a pair of swans are swimming 
lazily with one leg tucked under a wing, and where the open 
water-lilies lie calmly accepting the kisses of the fluttering 
iignt-sparkles ; the lawn, witli its smooth emerald greenness. 
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sloping down to tlie rougher and browner herbage of the park, 
from which it is invisibly fenced by a little stream that winds 
away from the pool, and disappears under a wooden bridge in 
the distant pleasure-ground ; and on this lawn our two ladies, 
whose part in the landscape the painter, standing at a favor- 
able point of view in the park, would represent with a few 
little dabs of red and white and blue. 

Seen from the great Gothic windows of the dining-room, 
they had much more definiteness of outline, and w-ere dis- 
tinctly visible to the three gentlemen sipping their claret 
there, as tw’o fair women in whom all three had a personal 
interest. These gentlemen were a group worth considering 
attentively ; but any one entering that dining-room for the 
first time, would perhaps have had his attention even more 
strongly arrested by the room itself, which was so bare of 
furniture that it impressed one with its architectural beauty 
like a cathedral. A piece of matting stretched from door to 
door, a bit of worn carpet under the dining-table, and a side- 
board in a deep recess, did not detain the eye for a moment 
from the lofty groined ceiling, with its richly-carved pendants, 
all of creamy white, relieved here and there by touches of 
gold. On one side, this lofty ceiling was supported by pillars 
and arches, beyond which a lower ceiling, a miniature copy of 
the higher one, covered the square projection which, with its 
three large pointed windows, formed the central feature of 
the building. The room looked less like a place to dine in 
than a piece of space enclosed simply for the sake of beauti- 
ful outline ; and the small dining-table, with the party round 
it, seemed an odd and insignificant accident, rather than any- 
thing connected with the original purpose of the apartment. 

But, examined closely, that group was far from insignifi- 
cant; for the eldest, who was reading in the newspaper the 
last portentous proceedings of the French parliaments, and 
turning with occasional comments to his young companions, 
was as fine a specimen of the old English gentleman as could 
well have been found in those venerable days of cocked-hats 
and pigtails. His dark eyes sparkled under projecting brows, 
made more prominent by bushy grizzled eyebrows ; but any 
apprehension of severity excited by these penetrating eyes, 
and by a somewhat aquiline nose, w'as allayed by the good- 
natured lines about the mouth, which retained all its teeth 
and its vigor of expression in spite of sixty winters. The 
forehead sloped a little from the projecting brows, and its 
peaked outline was made conspicuous by the anangement of 
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the profusely-powdered hair, drawn backward and gathered 
into a pigtail. He sat in a small hard chair, which did 
not admit the slightest approach to a lounge, and which 
showed to advantage the flatness of his back and the breadth 
of his chest. In fact Sir Christopher Cheverel was a splendid 
old gentleman, as any one may see who enters the saloon at 
Cheverel Manor, where his full-length portrait, taken when he 
was fifty, hangs side by side with that of his wife, the stately 
lady seated on the lawn. 

Looking at Sir Christopher, you would at once have been 
inclined to hope that he had a full-grown son and heir ; but 
perhaps you would have wished that it might not prove to be 
the young man on his right hand, in whom a certain resem- 
blance to the Baronet, in the contour of the nose and brow, 
seemed to indicate a family relationship. If this young man 
had been less elegant in his person, he would have been re- 
marked for the elegance of his dress. But the perfections of 
his slim well-proportioned figure were so striking that no one 
but a tailor could notice the perfections of his velvet coat ; 
and his small ■white bands, with their blue veins and taper 
fingers, quite eclipsed the beauty of his lace ruffles. The 
face, however — it was difficult to say why — was certainly 
not pleasing. Nothing could be more delicate than the bloml 
compleaion — its bloom set off by the powdered hair — than 
the veined overhanging eyelids, which gave an indolent ex- 
])res3ion to the hazel eyes ; nothing more finely cut than the 
transparent nostril and the short upper-lip. Perhaps the chiu 
and lower jaw were too small for an irreproachable profile, 
but the defect was on the side of that delicacy and finesse 
which was the distinctive characteristic of the whole person, 
and which was carried out in the clear brown arch of the eye- 
brows, and the marble smoothness of the sloping forehead. 
Impossible to say that this face was not eminently' handsome ; 
yet, for the majority, both of men and women, it was destitute 
of charm. IVomen disliked eyes that seemed to be indolently 
accepting admiration instead of rendering it ; and men, espe- 
cially if they had a tendency to clumsiness in the nose and 
ankles, were inclined to think this Antinous in a pigtail a 
“confounded puppy.” I fancy that was frequently the inward 
interjection of the Rev. Maynard G-ilfil. who was seated on 
the opposite side of the dining-table, though Mr. Gilfil’s legs 
and profile were not at all of a kind to make him peculiarly 
alive to the impertinence and frivolity of persoii.al advantages. 
His healthy open face and robust liinl)s were after an excel- 
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lent pattern for everyday wear, and, in the opinion of Mr. 
Bates, the north-country gardener, would have become regi- 
mentals “ a fain saight ” better than the “ peaky ” features 
and slight form of Captain Wybrow, notwithstanding that 
this young gentleman, as Sir Christopher’s nephew and des- 
tined heir, had the strongest hereditary claim on the gardener’s 
respect, and was undeniably “clean-limbed.” But alas ! human 
longings are perversely obstinate j and to the man whose 
mouth is watering for a peach, it is of no use to offer tlie 
largest vegetable marrow. Mr. Gilfil was not sensitive to Mr. 
Bates’s opinion, whereas he was sensitive to the opinion 
of another person, who by no means shared Mr. Bates’s 
preference. 

Who the other person was it would not have required a very 
keen observer to guess, from a certain eagerness in Mr. Gilfil’s 
glance as that little figure in white tripped along the lawn 
with the cushions. Captain Wybrow, too, was looking in the 
same direction, but his handsome face remained handsome — 
and nothing more. 

“Ah,” said Sir Christopher, looking up from his paper, 
“there’s my lady. Eing for coffee, Anthony; we’ll go and 
join her, and the little monkey Tina shall give us a song.” 

The coffee presently appeared, brought — not as usual by 
the footman, in scarlet and drab, but — by the old butler, in 
threadbare but well-brushed black, who, as he was placing it 
on the table, said, — 

“ If you please. Sir Christopher, there’s the widow Hartopp 
a-crying i’ the still-room, and begs leave to see your honor.” 

“I have given Markham full orders about the widow Har- 
topp,” said Sir Christopher, in a sharp decided tone. “ I have 
nothing to say to her.” 

“Your honor,” pleaded the butler, rubbing his hands, and 
putting on an additional coating of humility, “ the poor 
woman’s dreadful overcome, and says she can’t sleep a wink 
this blessed night without seeing your honor, and she begs you 
to pardon the great freedom she’s took to come at this time. 
She cries fit to break her heart.” 

“Ay, ay; water pays no tax. Well, show her into the 
library.” 

Coffee despatched, the two young men walked out through 
the open window, and joined the ladies on the lawn, while Sir 
Christopher made his way to the library, solemnly followed 
by Rupert, his pet bloodhound, who, in his habitual place at 
the Baronet’s right hand, beliaved with great urbanity daring 
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dinner ; but when the cloth was drawn, invariably disappeared 
under the table, apparently regarding the claret-jug as a mere 
human weakness, which he winked at, but refused to sanction. 

The librar}’ lay but three steps from the dining-room, on the 
other side of a cloistered and matted passage. The oriel win- 
dow was overshadowed by the great beech, and this, with tlie 
flat heavily-carved ceiling and the dark hue of the old book.s 
that lined the walls, made the room look sombre, especially 
on entering it from the dining-room, with its aerial ciivves) 
and cream-colored fretwork touched with gold. As Sir Chris- 
topher opened the door, a jet of brighter light fell on a woman 
in a widow’s dress, who stood in the middle of the room, and 
made the deepest of courtesies as he entered. She was a buxom 
woman approaching foi-ty, her eyes red with the tears which 
had evidently been absorbed by the handkerchief gathered into 
a damp ball in her right hand. 

“ Now', Mrs. Hartopp,” said Sir Christopher, taking out his 
gold snuff-box and tapping the lid, “ what have you to say to 
me ? Markham has delivered you a notice to quit, I sup- 
pose ? ” 

“ 0 yis, your honor, an’ that’s the reason why I’ve come. I 
hope your honor ’ll think better on it, an’ not turn me an’ iiiy 
poor children out o' the farm, where my husband al’ys paid 
his rent as reglar as the day come.” 

“Nonsense! I should like to know what good it will do 
you and your children to stay on a farm and lose every far- 
thing your husband lias left you, instead of selling your stock 
and going into some little place where j’ou can keep your 
money together. It is very well known to every tenant ot 
mine that I never allow widows to stay on their husband’s 
farms.” 

“ 0, Sir Christifer, if you would consider — when I’ve sold 
the hay an’ corn, an’ all the live things, an’ paid the debts, an’ 
put the money out to use, I shall have hardly enough to keeji 
our souls an’ bodies together. An’ how can I rear my boys 
and put ’em ’prentice ? They must go for day-laborers, an’ 
their father a man w'i’ as good belongings as any on your 
honor’s estate, an’ niver threshed his wheat afore it was well 
i’ the rick, nor sold the straw off his farm, nor nothin’. Ask 
all the farmers round if there was a stiddier, soberer man than 
my husband as attended Eipstone market. An’ he says, 
‘Bessie,’ says he — tliein was his last words — ‘you’ll mek a 
shift to manage the farm, if Sir Christifer ’ull let you stay 
on.’ ” 
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“Pooh, pooh!” said Sir Christopher, Mrs. Hartopp’s sobs 
having interrupted her pleadings, “ now listen to me, and try 
to understand a little common-sense. You are about as able 
to manage the farm as your best milch cow. You’ll be obliged 
to have some managing man, who will either cheat you out of 
your money, or wheedle you into marrying him.” 

“ 0, your honor, I was never that sort o' woman, an’ nobody 
has known it on me.” 

“ Very likely not, because you were never a widow before. 
A woman’s always silly enough, but she’s never quite as 
great a fool as she can be until she puts on a widow’s cap. 
Now, just ask yourself how much the better you will be for 
staying on your farm at the end of four years, when you’ve 
got through your money, and let your farm run down, and 
are in arrears for lialf your rent ; or, perhaps, have got some 
great bulky fellow for a husband, who swears at you and 
kicks your children.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Christifer, I know a deal o’ farmin’, an’ was 
brought up i’ the thick on it, as you may say. An’ there was 
my husband’s great-aunt managed a farm for twenty year, an' 
left legacies to all her nephys an’ nieces, an’ even to my hus- 
band, as was then a babe unborn.” 

“ Pshaw 1 a woman six feet high, with a squint and sharp 
elbows, I dare say — a man in petticoats. Not a rosy-cheeked 
widow like you, Mrs. Hartopp.” 

“ Indeed, your honor. I never heard of her squintin’, an’ 
they said as she might ha’ been married o’er and o’er again, to 
people as had no call to hanker after her money.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s what you all think. Every man that looks 
at you wants to marry you, and would like you the better the 
more children you have and the less money. But it is useless 
to talk and cry. I have good reasons for ray plans, and never 
alter them. What you have to do is to make the best of your 
stock, and to look out for some little place to go to, when you 
leave The Hollows. Now, go back to Mrs. Bellamy’s room, 
and ask her to give you a dish of tea.” 

Mrs. Hartopp, understanding from Sir Christopher’s tone 
that he was not to be shaken, eourtesied low and left the 
library, while the Baronet, seating himself at his desk in the 
oriel window, wrote the following letter : — 


Mb. Mahkham, — Take no steps about letting Crowsfoot Cottage, as 
I intend to put in the widow Hartopp when she leaves her farm ; and if 
you will be here at eleven on Saturday morning, I will ride round with 
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you, au>l settle about making some repairs, aitd see about adding a bit of 
land to the take, as she vrill want to keep a cow and some pigs. 

Yours faithfully, 

CllKISTOPEEIi Cheverel. 

After ringing the bell and ordering this letter to be sent. 
Sir Christopher walked out to join the party on the lawn. 
Bui finding the cushions deserted, he walked on to the eastern 
front of the building, where, by the side of the grand entrance, 
was the large bow-window of the saloon, opening on to tlie 
gravel-sweep, and looking towards a long vista of undulating 
turf, bordered by tall trees, which, seeming to unite itself 
with the green of the meadows and a grassy road through a 
plantation, only terminated with the Gothic arch of a gate- 
way in the far distance. The bow-window was open, and Sir 
Christopher, stepping in, found the group he sought, examin- 
ing the progress of the unfinished ceiling. It was in the same 
style of florid pointed Gothic as the dining-room, but more 
elaborate in its tracery, which was like petrified lace-work 
picked out with delicate and varied coloring. About a fourth 
of it still remained uncolored, and under this part were 
scaffolding, ladders, and tools ; otherwise the spacious saloon 
was empty of furniture, and seemed to be a grand Gothic 
canopy for the group of five human figures standing in the 
centre. 

“ Francesco ha.s been getting on a little better the last day 
or two,” said Sir Christopher, as he joined the party : " he’s 
a sad lazy dog, and I fancy he has a knack of sleeping as he 
stands, with his brushes in his hands. But I must spur him 
on, or we may not have the scaffolding cleared away before 
the bride comes, if you show dexterous generalship in your 
wooing, eh, Antliony ? and take your Magdeburg quickly.” 

“Ah, sir, a siege is known to be one of tlie most tedious 
operations in war,” said Cajitain Wybrow, with an easy smile. 

“Not when there’s a traitor within the walls in the shape 
of a soft heart. And that there will be, if Beatrice has her 
mother’s tenderness as well as her mother’s beauty.” 

“What do you think. Sir Christopher,” said Lady Cheverel, 
who seemed to wince a little under her husband’s reminis- 
cences, “of hanging Guercino's ‘Sibyl’ over that door when 
we put up the pictures ? It is rather lost in my sitting-room.” 

“Very good, my love,” answered Sir Christopher, in a tone 
of punctiliously polite affection; “if you like to part with 
the ornament from your own room, it will show admirably 
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here. Our portraits, by Sir Joshua, will hang opposite the 
window, and the ‘Transfiguration' at that end. You see, 
Anthony, I am leaving no good places on the walls for you 
and your wife. We shall turn jou with your faces to the 
wall in the gallery, and you may take your revenge on us by- 
and-by.” 

While this conversation was going on, Mr. Gilfil turned to 
Caterina and said, — 

“I like the view from this window better than any other in 
the house.” 

She made no answer, and he saw that her eyes were filling 
with tears ; so he added, “ Suppose we walk out a little ; Sir 
Christopher and my lady seem to be occupied.” 

Caterina complied silentl}'-, and they turned down one of the 
gravel walks that led, after many windings under tall trees 
and among grassy openings, to a large enclosed flower-garden. 
Their walk was perfectly silent, for Maynard Gilfil knew that 
Caterina’s thoughts were not with him, and she had been 
long used to make him endure the weight of those moods 
which she carefully hid from others. 

They reached the flower-garden, and turned mechanically 
in at the gate that opened, through a high thick hedge, on an 
expanse of brilliant color, which, after the green shades they 
had passed through, startled the eye like flames. The effect 
was assisted by an undulation of the ground, which gradually 
descended from the entrance-gate, and then rose again towards 
the opposite end, crowned by an orangery. The flowers were 
glowing with their evening splendors ; verbenas and helio- 
tropes were sending up their finest incense. It seemed a gala 
where all was happiness and brilliancy, and misery could find 
no sympathy. This was the effect it had on Caterina. As 
she wound among the beds of gold and blue and pink, where 
the flowers seemed to be looking at her with wondering elf- 
like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, the feeling of isolation 
in her wretchedness overcame her, and the tears, which had 
been before trickling slowly down her pale cheeks, now 
gushed forth accompanied with sobs. And yet there was a 
loving human being close beside her, whose heart was aching 
for hers, who was possessed by the feeling that she was mis- 
erable, and that he was helpless to soothe her. But she was 
too much irritated by the idea that his wishes were different 
from hers, that he rather regretted the folly of her hopes 
than the probability of their disappointment, to take any com- 
fort ill his sympathy. Caterina, like the rest of us, turned 
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away from sympathy which she suspected to be mingled witli 
criticism, as the child turns away from the sweetmeat m 
which it suspects imperceptible medicine. 

“Dear Caterina, I think 1 hear voices,” said Mr. Gilfii; 
“ they may be coming this way.” 

She checked herself like one accustomed to conceal her 
emotions, and ran rapidly to the other end of the garden, 
where she seemed occupied in selecting a rose. Presently 
Lady Cheverel entered, leaning on the arm of Captain Wy- 
brow, and followed by Sir Christopher. The party stopped 
to admire the tiers of geraniums near the gate ; and in the 
meantime Caterina tripped back with a moss rosebud in her 
hand, and, going up to Sir Christopher, said — “ There, Pad- 
roncello — there is a nice rose for your button-hole.” 

“Ah, you black-eyed monkey,” he said, fondly stroking her 
cheek ; •• so you have been running off with Maynard, either to 
torment or coax him an inch or two deeper into love. Come, 
come, 1 want you to sing us ^ Ho perduto’ before we sit down 
to picqnet. Anthony goes to-morrow, you know ; you must 
warble him into the right sentimental lover’s mood, that he 
may acquit himself well at Bath.” He put her little arm 
under his, and calling to Lady Cheverel, “ Come, Henrietta ! ” 
led the way towards the house. 

The party entered the drawing-room, which, with its oriel 
window, corresponded to the library in the other wing, and 
had also a flat ceiling heavy with carving and blazonry ; but 
the window being unshaded, and the walls hung with full- 
length portraits of knights and dames in scarlet, white and 
gold, it had not the sombre effect of the library. Here hung 
the portrait of Sir Anthony Cheverel, who in the reign of 
Charles II. was the renovator of the family splendor, which 
had suffered some declension from the early brilliancy of 
that Chevreuil who came over with the Conqueror. A very 
imposing personage was this Sir Anthony, standing with one 
arm akimbo, and one fine leg and foot advanced, evidently 
with a view to the gratification of his contemporaries and 
posterity. You might have taken off his splendid peruke, 
and his scarlet cloak, which was thrown backward from his 
shoulders, without annihilating the dignity of his appear- 
ance, And he had known how to choose a wife, too, for his 
lady, hanging opposite to him, with her sunny brown hair 
drawn away in bands from her mild grave face, and falling in 
two large rich curls on her snowy gently-sloping neck, which 
shamed the harsher hue and outline of her white satin robe, 
was a fit iiiotlior of •• large-acred ” heirs. 
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In this room tea was served ; and here, every evening, as 
regularly as the great clock in the court-yard with deliberate 
bass tones struck nine, Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel sat 
down to picquet until half-past ten, when Mr. Gilfil read 
prayers to the assembled household in the chapel. 

But now it was not near nine, and Caterina must sit down 
to the harpsichord and sing Sir Christopher’s favorite airs, 
by Gluck and Paesiello, whose operas, for the happiness of 
that generation, were then to be heard on the London stage. 
It happened this evening that the sentiment of these airs, 
“ Che faro senua Eiirydice?” and “Ho pevdiito il bel sembi- 
ante,” in both of which the singer pours out his yearning 
after his lost love, came very close to Caterina's own feeling. 
But her emotion, instead of being a hindrance to her singing, 
gave her additional power. Her singing was what she could 
do best; it was her one point of superiority, in which it 
was probable she would excel the highborn beauty whom 
Anthony was to woo ; and her love, lier jealousy, her pride, 
her rebellion against her destiny, made one stream of passion 
which welled forth in the deep rich tones of her voice. She 
had a rare contralto, which Lady Cheverel, who had high 
musical taste, had been careful to preserve her from straining. 

“ Excellent, Caterina,” said Lady Cheverel, as there was a 
pause after the wonderful linked sweetness of “ Che faro.” 
“ I never heard you sing that so well. Once more ! ” 

It was repeated ; and then came. “ IIo perduto,” which Sir 
Christopher encored, in spite of the clock, just striking nine. 
When the last note was dying out he said, — 

“ There’s a clever black-eyed monkey. Now bring out the 
table for picquet.” 

Caterina drew out the table and placed the cards ; then, 
with her rapid fairy suddenness of motion, threw herself on 
her knees, and clasped Sir Christopher’s knee. He bent down, 
stroked her cheek, and smiled. 

“ Caterina, that is foolish, ’ said Lady Cheverel. “ I wish 
you would leave off those stage-players’ antics.” 

She jumped up, arranged the music on the harpsichord, and 
then, seeing the Baronet and his lady seated at picquet, 
quietly glided out of the room. 

Captain Wybrow had been leaning near the harpsichord 
during the singing, and the chaplain had thrown himself on a 
sofa at the end of the room. They both now took up a book. 

Mr. Gilfil chose the last number of the Gentleman’, <i 
Magazine; Captain Wybrow, stretched on an ottoman near 
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the door, opened. ‘‘Faublas;” and there was perfect silence 
in the room which, ten minutes before, was vibrating to the 
passionate tones of Caterina. 

She had made her way along the cloistered passages, now 
lighted here and there by a small oil-lamp, to the grand-stair- 
case, which led directly to a gallery running along the whole 
eastern side of the building, where it was her habit to walk 
when she wished to be alone. Tbe bright moonlight was 
streaming through the windows, throwing into strange light 
and shadow the heterogeneous objects that lined the long 
walls : Greek statues and busts of Konian emperors ; low cab- 
inets filled with curiosities, natural and antiquarian ; tropical 
birds and huge horns ot beasts ; Hindoo gods and strange 
shells ; swords and daggers, and bits of chain-armor ; Eoman 
lamps and tiny models of Greek temples ; and, above all these, 
queer old family portraits — or little boys and girls, once the 
hope of the Cheverels. with close-shaven heads iinprisoiieii 
in stiff ruffs — of faded, pink-faced ladies, with nidimentarj 
features and highly-developed head-dresses — of gallant gentle- 
men, with high hips, high shoulders, and red pointed beards. 

Here, on rainy days. Sir Christopher and his lady took their 
promenade, and here billiards were played ; but, in tbe even- 
ing, it was forsaken by all except Caterina — and, sometimes, 
one other person. 

She ])aced up and down in the moonlight, her pale face ami 
thin white-robed torm making her look like the ghost of some 
former Lady Cheverel come to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon. 

By and by she paused opposite the broad window above the 
portico, and looked out on the long vista of turf and trees now 
stretching chill and saddened in the moonlight. 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and roses seemed to float 
towards her, and an arm stole gently round her waist, while 
a soft hand took up her tiny fingers. Caterina felt an electric 
thrill, and was motionless for one long moment; then .she 
pushed away the arm and hand, and, turning round, lifted up 
to the face that hung over her, eyes full of tenderness and 
reproach. The fawn-like unconsciousness was gone, and in 
that one look were the ground tones of poor little Caterina S 
nature — intense love and fierce jealousy. 

“ ^Yhy do 3'on push me away, Tina ? ” said Captain 'Wybrow 
in a half-whisper ; “are you angry with me for what a hard 
fate puts upon me ? Would you have me cross iny uncle — 
who has done so mucli for us both — in his dearest wish? 
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You know I have duties — we both have duties — before 
which feeling must be sacrificed.” 

“ Yes, y6s,” said Gateriiia, stamping her foot, and turning 
away her head ; “ don’t tell me what I know already.” 

There was a voice speaking in Gaterina’s mind to which 
she had never yet given vent. That voice said continually, 
“ Why did he make me love him — why did he let me know 
he loved me, if he knew all the while that he couldn’t brave 
everything for my sake ? ” Then love answered, “ He was led 
on by the feeling of the moment, as you have been, Caterina ; 
and now you ought to help him to do what is right.” Then 
the voice rejoined, “It was a slight matter to him. He 
doesn’t much mind giving you up. He will soon love that 
beautiful woman, and forget a poor little pale thing like 
you.” 

Thus love, anger, and jealousy were struggling in that 
young soul. 

“Besides, Tina,” continued Captain Wybrow in still gentler 
tones, “ I shall not succeed. Miss Assher very likely prefers 
some one else ; and you know 1 have the best will in the 
world to fail. I shall come back a hapless bachelor — per- 
haps to find you already married to the good-looking chaplain, 
who is over head and ears in love with you. Poor Sir Chris- 
topher has made up his mind that you’re to have Gilfil.” 

“ Why will you speak so ? You speak from your own want 
of feeling. Go away from me.” 

“Don’t let us i)art in anger, Tina. All this may pass 
away. It’s as likely as not that I may never marry any one 
at all. These palpitations may carry me off, and you may 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I shall never be any- 
body’s bridegroom. Who knows what may happen ? I may 
be my own master before I get into the bonds of holy matri- 
mony, and be able to choose my little singing-bird. Why 
should we distress ourselves before the time ? ” 

“ It is easy to talk so when you are not feeling,” said Cate- 
rina, the tears flowing fast. It is bad to bear now, whatever 
may come after. But you don’t care about my misery.” 

“ Don’t 1, Tina ? ” said Anthony in his tenderest tones, 
again stealing his arm round her waist, and drawing her to- 
wards him. Poor Tina was the slave of this voice and touch. 
Grief and resentment, retrospect and foreboding, vanished — 
all life before and after melted away in the bliss of that 
moment, as Anthony pressed his lips to hers. 

Captain Wybrow thought, “Poor Little Tina! it would 
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make her very happy to have me. But she is a mad little 
thing.” 

At that moment a loud bell startled Caterina from her 
trance of bliss. It was the summons to prayers in the chapel, 
and she hastened away, leaving Captain Wybrow to follow 
slowly. 

It was a pretty sight, that family assembled to worship in 
the little chapel, where a couple of wax-candles threw a mild 
faint light on the figures kneeling there. In the desk was 
Mr. Gilfil, with his face a shade graver than usual. On his 
right hand, kneeling on their red velvet cushions, were the 
master and mistress of the household, in their elderly digni- 
fied beauty. On his left, the youthful grace of Anthony and 
Caterina, in all the striking contrast of their coloring — he, 
with his exquisite outline and rounded fairness, like an Olym- 
pian god ; she, dark and tiny, like a gypsy changeling. Then 
there were the domestics kneeling on red-covered forms,— 
the women headed by Mrs. Bellamy, the natty little old house- 
keeper, in snowy cap and apron, and Mrs. Sharp, my lady’s 
maid, of somewhat vinegar aspect and flaunting attire; the 
men by Mr. Bellamy the butler, and Mr. Warren, Sir Christo- 
pher’s venerable valet. 

A few collects from the Evening Service were what Mr. 
Gilfil habitually read, ending with the simple petition, 
“ Lighten our darkness.” 

And then they all rose, the servants turning to courtesy and 
bow as they went out. The family returned to the drawing- 
room, said good-night to each other, and dispersed — all to 
speedy slumber except two. Caterina only cried herself to 
sleep after the clock had struck twelve. Mr. Gilfil lay awake 
still longer, thinking that very likely Caterina was crying. 

Captain Wybrow, having dismissed his valet at eleven, wm 
soon in a soft slumber, his face looking like a fine cameo in 
high relief on the slightly indented pillow. 


CHAPTEE III. 

The last chapter has given the discerning reader sufidcient 
insight into the state of things at Cheverel Manor in the 
summer of 1788. In that summer, we know, the great nation 
of France was agitated by conflicting thoughts and passions. 
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which were but the begiuning of sorrows. And in our C.ite- 
rina's little breast, too, there were terrible struggles. The 
poor bird was beginning to flutter and vainly dash its soft 
breast against the hard iron bars of the inevitable, and we see 
too plainly the danger, if that anguish should go on heighten- 
ing instead of being allayed, that the palpitating heart may 
be fatally bruised. 

Meanwhile, if, as I hope, you feel some interest in Caterina 
and her friends at Cheverel Manor, you are perhaps asking, 
how came she to be there ? How was it that this tiny dark- 
eyed child of the south, whose face was immediately suggest- 
ive of olive-covered hills and taper-lit shrines, came to have her 
home in that stately English manor-house, by the side of the 
blond matron. Lady Cheverel — almost as if a humming-bird 
were found perched on one of the elm-trees in the park, by 
the side of her ladyship’s handsomest pouter-pigeon ? Speak- 
ing good English, too, and joining in Protestant prayers? 
Surely she must have been adopted and brought over to Eng- 
land at a very early age. She was. 

During Sir Christopher’s last visit to Italy with his lady, 
fifteen years before, they resided for some time at Milan, 
where Sir Christopher, who was an enthusiast for Gothic 
architecture, and was then entertaining the project of meta- 
morphosing his plain brick family mansion into the model 
of a Gothic manor-house, was bent on studying the details of 
that marble miracle, the Cathedral. Here Lady Cheverel, as 
at other Italian cities where she made any protracted stay, 
engaged a maestro to give her lessons in singing, for she had 
then not only fine musical taste, but a fine soprano voice. 
Those were days when very rich people used manuscript 
music, and many a man who resembled Jean Jacques in noth- 
ing else* resembled him in getting a livelihood “ k copier la 
musique k tant la page.” Lady Cheverel having need of this 
service. Maestro Albani told her he would send her a poverue- 
eio of his acquaintance, whose manuscript was the neatest 
and most correct he knew of. Unhappily, the poveraedo was 
not always in his best wits, and was sometimes rather slow 
in consequence ; but it would be a work of Christian charity 
worthy of the beautiful Signora to employ poor Sarti. _ 

The next morning, Mrs. Sharp, then a blooming abigail of 
three and thirty, entered her lady’s private room and said, “ If 
you please, my lady, there's the frowiest, shabbiest man you 
ever saw, outside, and he’s told Mr. Warren as the singing- 
master sent him to see your ladyship. But I think you’ll 
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hardly like him to come in here. Belike he’s only a beg- 
gar.” 

“ Oh yes, show him in immediately.” 

Mrs. Sharp retired, muttering something about ‘‘fleas and 
worse.” She had the smallest possible admiration for fair 
Ausonia and its natives, and even her profound deference for 
Sir Christopher and her lady could not prevent her from ex- 
pressing her amazement at the infatuation of gentlefolks in 
choosing to sojourn among ‘‘ Papises, in countries where there 
was no getting to air a bit o’ linen, and where the people 
smelt o’ garlic fit to knock you down.” 

However she presently reappeared, ushering in a small 
meagre man, sallow and dingy, with a restless wandering look 
in his dull eyes, and an excessive timidity about his deep rev- 
erences, which gave him the air of a man who had been long 
a solitary prisoner. Yet through all this squalor and wretch- 
edness there were some traces discernible of comparative 
youth and former good looks. Lady Cheverel, though not 
very tender-hearted, still less sentimental, was essentially 
kind, and liked to dispense benefits like a goddess, who looks 
down benignly on the halt, the maimed, and the blind that 
approach her shrine. She was smitten with some epmpassion 
at the sight of poor Sarti, who struck her as the mere battered 
wreck of a vessel that might have once floated gayly enough 
on its outward voyage to the sound of pipes and tabors. She 
spoke gently as she pointed out to him the operatic selections 
she wished him to copy, and he seemed to sun himself in her 
auburn, radiant presence, so that when he made his exit with 
the music-books under his arm, his bow, though not less rev- 
erent, was less timid. 

It was ten years at least since Sarti had seen anything so 
bright and stately and beautiful as Lady Cheverel. For the 
time was far off in which he had trod the stage in satin and 
feathers, the primn tenore of one short season. He had com- 
pletely lost his voice in the following winter, and had ever 
since been little better than a cracked' fiddle, which is good 
for nothing but firewood. For. like many Italian singers, he 
was too ignorant to teach, and if it had not been for his one 
talent of penmanship, he and his young helpless wife might 
have starved. Then, just after their third child was born, fever 
came, swept away the sickly mother and the two eldest chil- 
dren, and attacked Sarti himself, who rose from his sick-’ied 
with enfeebled brain and muscle, and a tiny baby on his hands, 
scarcely four months old. He lodged over a fruit-shop kept 
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by a stout vinago, loud of tongue and irate in temper, but who 
had had children born to her, and so had taken care of the 
tiny yellow, black-eyed hamhtnetta, and tended Sarti himself 
through his sickness. Here he continued to live, earning a 
meagre subsistence for himself and his little one by the work 
of copying music, put into his hands chiefly by Maestro 
Albani. He seemed to exist for nothing but the child: he 
tended it, he dandled it, he chatted to it, living with it alone 
in his one room above the fruit-shop, only asking his landlady 
to take care of the marmoset during his short absences in fetch- 
ing and carrying home work. Customers frequenting that 
fruit-shop might often see the tin}’ Caterina seated on the 
floor with her legs in a heap of pease, which it was her delight 
to kick about ; or perhaps deposited, like a kitten, in a large 
basket out of harm’s way. 

Sometimes, however, Sarti left his little one with another 
kind of protectress. He was very regular in his devotions, 
which he paid thrice a-week in the great cathedral, carrying 
Caterina with him. Here, when the high morning sun was 
warming the myriad glittering pinnacles without, and strug- 
gling against the massive gloom within, the shadow of a man 
with a child on his arm might be seen flitting across the more 
stationary shadows of pillar and mullioai, and making its way 
towards a little tinsel Madonna banging in a retired spot near 
the choir. Amid all the sublimities of the mighty cafhedral, 
poor Sarti had fixed on this tinsel JIadonna as the symbol of 
divine mercy and protection — just as a child, in the presence 
of a great landscape, sees none of the glories of wood and sky, 
but sets its heart on a floating feather or insect that happens 
to be on a level with its eye. Here, then, Sarti worshipped 
and prayed, setting Caterina on the floor by his side ; and 
now and then, when the cathedral lay near some place where 
he had to call, and did not like to take her, he would leave her 
there in front of the tinsel Madonna, where she would sit, per- 
fectly good, amusing herself with low crowing noises and see- 
sawings of her tiny body. And when Sarti came back, he 
always found that the Blessed Mother had taken good care of 
Caterina. 

That was briefly the history of Sarti, who fulfilled so well 
the orders Lady Cheverel gave him. that she sent him away 
again with a stock of new work. But this time, week after 
week passed, and he neither reappeared nor sent home the 
music intrusted to him. Lady Cheverel began to be anxious, 
and was thinking of sending Warren to inquire at the address 
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Sarti had given her, when one day, as she was equipped for 
driving out, the valet brought in a small piece of paper, which, 
he said, had been left for her ladyship by a man who was car- 
rying fruit. The paper contained only three tremulous lines, 
in Italian : — 

“ Will the Ecceleutissima, for the love of God, have pity on 
a dying man, and come to him ? ” 

Lady Cheverel recognized the handwriting as Sarti’s in spite 
of its tremulousness, and, going down to her carriage, ordered 
the Milanese coachman to drive to Strada Oiiinquagesima, 
Numero 10. The coach stopped in a dirty narrow street oppo- 
site La Pazzini’s fruit-shop, and that large specimen of woman- 
hood immediately presented herself at the door, to the extreme 
disgust of Mrs. Sharp, who remarked privately to Mr. Warren 
that La Pazzini was a “hijeous porpis.” The fruit-woman, 
however, was all smiles and deep courtesies to the Eccelentis- 
siina, who, not very well understanding her Milanese dialect, 
abbreviated the conversation by asking to be shown at once to 
Signor Sarti. La Pazzini preceded her up the dark nareow 
stairs, and opened a door through which she begged her lady- 
ship to enter. Directly opposite the door lay Sarti, on a low 
miserable bed. His eyes were glazed, and no movement indi- 
cated that he was conscious of their entrance. 

On the foot of the bed was seated a tiny child, apparently 
not three years old, her head covered by a linen cap, her feet 
clothed w'ith leather boots, above which her little yellow legs 
shorved thin and naked. A frock, made of what had once 
been a gay flowered silk, was her only other garment. Her 
large dark eyes shone from out her queer little face, like two 
precious stones in a grotesque image carved in old ivory. She 
held an empty medicine-bottle in her hand, and was amusing 
herself with putting the cork in and drawing it out again, to 
hear how it would pop. 

La Pazzini went up to the bed and said, “ Ecco la nobilis- 
sima donna ! ” but directly after screamed out, “ Holy mother ! 
he is dead ! ” 

It w'as so. The entreaty had not been sent in time for 
Sarti to carry out his project of asking the great English lady 
to take care of his Caterina. That was the thought which 
haunted his feeble brain as soon as he began to fear that his 
illness would end in death. She liad wealth — she was kind 
— she would surely do something for the poor orphan. And 
so, at last, he sent that scrap of paper which won the fulfil- 
ment of his prayer, though he did not live to utter it. Lady 
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Cheverel gave La Pazzini monej- that the last decencies might 
be paid to the dead man, and carried away Oateriua, meaning 
to consult Sir Christopher as to what should be done with her 
Even Mrs. Sharp had been so smitten with pity by the scene 
she had witnessed when she was summoned up-stairs to fetch 
Caterina, as to shed a small tear, though she was not at all 
subject to that weakness ; indeed, she abstained from it on 
principle, because, as she often said, it was known to be the 
worst thing in the world for the eyes. 

On the way back to her hotel. Lady Cheverel turned over 
various projects in her mind regarding Caterina, but at last 
one gained the preference over all the rest. Why should they 
not take the child to England, and bring her up there ? They 
had been married twelve years, yet Cheverel Manor was 
cheered by no children’s voices, and the old house would be 
all the better for a little of that music. Besides, it would 
be a Christian work to train this little Papist into a good 
Protestant, and graft as much English fruit as possible on the 
Italian stem. 

Sir Christopher listened to this plan with hearty acquiescence. 
He loved children, and took at once to the little black-eyed 
monkey — his name for Caterina all through her short life. 
But neither he nor Lady Cheverel had any idea of adopting 
her as their daughter, and giving her their own rank in life. 
They were much too English and aristocratic to think of any- 
thing so romantic. Ho ! the child would be brought up at 
Cheverel Manor as a protegie, to be ultimately useful, perhaps, 
in sorting worsteds, keeping accounts, reading aloud, and 
otherwise supplying the place of spectacles when her lady- 
ship’s eyes should wax dim. 

So Mrs. Sharp had to procure new clothes, to replace the 
linen cap, flowered frock, and leathern boots ; and now, strange 
to say, little Caterina, who had suffered many unconscious 
evils in her existence of thirty moons, first began to know 
conscious troubles. “ Ignorance,” says Ajax, “is a painless 
evil ; ” so, I should think, is dirt, considering the merry faces 
that go along with it. At any rate, cleanliness is sometimes 
a painful good, as any one can vouch who has had his face 
washed the wrong way, by a pitiless hand with a gold ring on 
the third finger. If you, reader, have not known that initia- 
tory anguish, it is idle to expect that you will form any ap- 
proximate conception of what Caterina endured under Mrs. 
Sharp’s new dispensation of soap-and-water. Happily, this 
purgatory came presently to be associated in her tiny brain 
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with a passage straightway to a seat of bliss — the sofa ia 
Lady Cheverel’s sittiiig-rooia, where there were toys to be 
broken, a ride was to be h.id on Sir Christopher’s knee, and !i 
spaniel of resigned temper was prepared to undergo small 
tortures without flinching. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Iw three months from the time of Caterina’s adoption— 
namely, in the late autumn of 1773 — the chimneys of Chev- 
erel Manor were sending up unwonted smoke, and the servants 
were awaiting in excitement the return of their master and 
mistress after a two years’ absence. Great was the astonish- 
ment of Mrs. Bellamy, the housekeeper, when Mr. Warren 
lifted a little black-eyed child out of the carriage, and great 
was Mrs. Sharj)’s sense of superior information and experience, 
as she detailed Caterina’s history, interspersed with copious 
comments, to the rest of the upper servants that evening, 
they were taking a comfortable glass of grog together in the 
housekeeper’s room. 

A pleasant room it was as any party need desire to muster 
in on a cold November evening. The fireplace alone was a 
picture : a wide and deep recess witli a low brick altar in the 
middle, where great logs of dry w<iod sent myriad sparks up 
the dark chimney-throat ; and over the front of this recess .a 
large wooden entablature bearing this motto, finely carved in 
old English letters, “ Jfcar ®oti antj ftonot tlie iting." And 
beyond the party, who forme<l a lialf-nioon with their chairs 
and well-furnished t.able round this bright fireplace, what a 
space of chiaro-scuro for the imagination to revel in ! Stretch- 
ing across the far end of the room, what an oak table, high 
enough surely for Homer’s gods, st, ending on four massive 
legs, bossed and bulging like sculptured urns ! and, lining the 
distant wall, what vast cupboards, suggestive of inexhaust 
ible apricot jam and promiscuous butler’s perquisites! A 
stray picture or two had found their way down there, and 
made agreeable patches of dark brown on the buff-colored 
walls. High over the loud-resounding double door hung one 
which, from some indications of a face looming out of black- 
ness, might, by a great S} nthetic effort, be pronounced a Mag- 
dalen. Considerably lower down hung the similitude of a hat 
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and feathers, with portions of a ruff, stated by Mrs. Bellamy 
to represent Sir Francis Bacon, w ho invented gunpowder, and, 
in her opinion, “ might ha’ been better einplyed.” 

But this evening the mind is but slightly arrested by the 
great Verulam, and is in the humor to think a dead philoso- 
pher less interesting than a living gardener, who sits con- 
spicuous in the half-circle round the fireiilace. j\Ir. Bates is 
habitually a guest in the housekeeper’s room of an evening, 
preferring the social pleasures there — the feast of gossip 
and the flow of grog — to a bachelor’s chair in his ch.iniiiiig 
thatched cottage on a little island, where every sound is 
remote but the cawing of rooks and the screaming of wild 
geese : poetic sounds, doubtless, but, humanly speaking, not 
convivial. 

Mr. Bates was by no means an average person, to be passed 
Avithout special notice. He was a sturdy Yorkshirenian, ap- 
proaching forty, Avhose face Hature seemed to' have colored 
when she ivas in a hurry and had no time to attend to nuances, 
for every inch of him visible above his neckcloth was of one 
impartial redness j so that when he was at some distance your 
imagination was at liberty to place his lips anywhere between 
his nose and chin. Seen closer, his lips were discerned to be 
of a peculiar cut, and I fancy this had something to do with 
the peculiarity of his dialect, w'hich, as we shall see, was in- 
dividual rather than provincial. Mr. Bates was further dis- 
tinguished from the common herd by a perpetual blinking of 
the eyes ; and this, together Avith the red-rose tint of his com- 
plexion, and a way he had of hanging his head forivard, and 
rolling it from side to side as he Avalked, gave him the air of 
a Bacchus in a blue apron, Avho, in tlie present reduced circum- 
stances of Olympus, had taken to the management of his own 
vines. Yet, as gluttons are often thin, so sober men are 
often rubicund ; and Mr. Bates was sober, with that man]}', 
British, churchinan-like sobriety which can carry a few glasses 
of grog without any perceptible clarification of ideas. 

“Dang my booftons!” observed Mr. Bates, who, at the 
conclusioi} of Mrs. Sharp’s narrative, felt himself urged to his 
strongest interjection, “it’s what I shouldn’t ha’ looked for 
from Sir Cristlnfer an’ my ledy, to bring a furrin child into 
the coonthry ; an’ depend on’t, whether you an’ me lives to 
see’t or noo, it’ll coom to soom harm. The first sitiation iver 
T held — it was a hold haiicient liabbey, Avi’ the biggest or- 
chard o’ apples an’ pears you ever see — there Avas a French 
valet, an’ he stool silk stoockins, an’ shirts, an’ rings, an’ ivery- 
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thin’ he could ley his hands on, an’ run awey at last wi’ th’ 
missis’s jewl-box. They’re all alaike, them furriners. It 
roons i’ th’ blood.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Sharp, with the air of a person who held 
liberal views, but knew where to draw the line. “ I’m not 
argoing to defend the furriners, for I’ve as good reason to 
know what they are as most folks, an’ nobody’ll ever hear 
me say but what they're next door to heathens, and the hile 
they eat wi' their victuals is enough to turn any Christian’s 
stomach. But for all that — an’ for all as the trouble in re- 
spect o’ washin’ and managin’ has fell iipo’ me through the 
journey — I can’t say but what I think as my Lady an’ Sir 
Cristifer’s done a right thing by a hinnicent child as doesn’t 
know its right hand from its left, i’ bringing it where it’ll 
learn to speak sunnnat better nor gibberi.sh, and be brought up 
i’ the true religion. For as for them furrin churches as Sir 
Cristifer is so unaccountable mad after, wi’ pictures o’ men an’ 
women a-showing themselves just for all the world as God made 
’em, I think, for my part, as it’s almost a sin to go into ’em.” 

“ You’re likely to have more foreigners, however,” said Mr. 
Warren, who liked to provoke the gardener, “for Sir Christo- 
])her has engaged some Italian workmen to help in the alter- 
ations in the house.” 

“ Olteratious ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bellamy, in alarm. “ What 
olterations ? ” 

“ IVhy,” answered Mr. Warren, “ Sir Christopher, as I un- 
derstand, is going to make a new thing of the old hLinor-house, 
both in.side and out. And he’s got portfolios full of plans and 
pictures coming. It is to be cased with stone, in the Gothic 
style — pretty near like the churches, you know, as far as I 
can make out; and the ceilings are to be beyond anything 
that’s been seen in the country. Sir Christopher’s been giving 
a deal of study to it.” 

“ Dear heart alive ! ” said Mrs. Bellamy, “ we shall be 
pisoned wi’ lime an’ jdaster, au’ hev the house full o’ work- 
men colloguing wi’ the maids, an’ makin’ no end o’ mischief.” 

“ That ye may ley your life on, Mrs. Bellamy,” said Mr. 
Bates. “ Howiver, I’ll noot denay that the Goothic stayle’s 
prithy anoof, an’ it’s woonderful how near them stoon-carvers 
cuts oot the shapes o’ the pine-apples, an’ shararucks, an’ 
rooses. I dare sey Sir Cristhifer ’ll meek a naice thing o’ the 
Manor, an’ there woon’t be may gentlemen’s houses i’ the 
coonthry as ’ll eoom up to’t, wi’ sieh a garden an’ pleasure- 
gtoons an’ wall-fruit a-, Iving George maight be prood on.” 
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“Well, I can’t think as the house can be better nor it is, 
Gothic or no Gothic,” said Mrs. Bellamy ; “ an’ I’ve done the 
picklin’ and preservin’ in it fourteen year Michaelmas was a 
three weeks. But what does my lady say to’t ? ” 

“ My lady knows better than cross .Sir Cristifer in what he’s 
set his mind on,” said Mr. Bellamy, who objected to the criti- 
cal tone of the conversation. “ Sir Gristlier ’ll hev his own 
way, that you may tek your oath. An’ i' the right on’t too. 
He’s a gentleman born, an’s got the money. But come, Mester 
Bates, fill your glass, an’ we’ll didnk health an’ happiness to 
his honor an’ my lady, and then you sliall give us a song. 
Sir Cristifer doesn’t come hum from Italy ivery night.” 

This demonstrable position was accepted without hesitation 
as ground for a toast ; but Mr. Bates, apparently thinking 
that his song was not an equally reasonable sequence, ignored 
the second part ot Mr. Bellamy’s proposal. So Mrs. Sharp, 
who had been heard to saj’' that she had no thoughts at all of 
marrying Mr. Bates, though he was “ a sensable fresh-colored 
man as many a woman ’ud snap at for a husband,” enforced 
Mr. Bellamy’s appeal. 

“Come, Mr. Bates, let us hear ‘Roy’s Wife.’ I’d rether 
hear a good old song like that, nor all the fine Italian toodlin.” 

Mr. Bates, urged thus flatteringlj’, stuck his thumbs into 
the armholes of his waistcoat, threw himself back in his chair 
with his head in that position in which he could look directly 
towards the zenith, and struck up a remarkably staccato ren- 
dering of “ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.” This melody maj' 
certainly be taxed with excessive iteration, but that was pre- 
cisely its highest recommendation to the present audience, 
who found it all the easier to swell the chorus. Nor did it 
at all diminish their pleasure that the only particular concern- 
ing “Roy’s Wife,” which Mr. Bates’s enunciation allowed 
them to gather, was that she “chated ” him, — whether in the 
matter of garden stuff or of some other commodity, or why 
her name should, in consequence, be repeatedly reiterated 
with exultation, remaining an agreeable mystery. 

Mr. Bates’s song formed the climax of the evening’s good- 
fellowship, and the party soon after dispersed — Mrs. Bellamy 
perhaps to dream of quicklime flying among her preserving- 
pans, or of love-sick housemaids reckless of unswept corners 
— and Mrs. Sharp to sink into pleasant visions of independent 
housekeeping in Mr. Bates’s cottage, with no bells to answer, 
and with fruit and vegetables ad libitum. 

Caterina soon conquered all prejudices against her foreign 
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blood ; for wbat prejudices will hold out against helplessness 
and broken prattle ? She became the pet of the household, 
thrusting Sir Christopher’s favorite bloodhound of that day, 
Mrs. Bellamy’s two canaries, and Mr. Bates’s largest Dorking 
hen, into a merely secondary position. The consequence was, 
that in the space of a summer’s-day she went through a great 
cycle of experiences, commencing with the somewhat acidu- 
lated good-will of Mrs. Sharp’s nursery discipline. Then came 
the grave luxury of her ladyship’s sitting-room, and, perhaps, 
the dignity of a ride on Sir ChristojAer’s knee, sometimes 
followed by a visit with him to the stables, where Caterina 
soon learned to hear without crying the baying of the chained 
bloodhounds, and to say, w'ith ostentations bravery, clinging 
to Sir Christopher's leg all the while, “Dey not hurt Tina.” 
Then Mrs. Bellamy would perhaps be going out to gather the 
rose-leaves aud lavender, and Tina was made proud and happy 
by being allowed to carry a handful in her pinafore ; happier 
still, when they were spread out on sheets to dry, so that she 
could sit down like a frog among them, and have them poured 
over her in fragrant showers. Another frequent pleasure was 
to take a journey tvith Mr. Bates through the kitchen-gardens 
and the hothouses, where the rich bunches of green and purple 
grapes hung from the roof, far out of reach of the tiny yellow 
hand that could not help stretching itself out towards them; 
though the hand was sure at last to be satished with some 
delicate-flavored fruit or sweet-scented flower. Indeed, in the 
long monotonous leisure of that great country-house, you may 
be sure there was always some one who had nothing better to 
do than to play with Tina. So that the little southern bird 
had its northern nest lined with tenderness, and caresses, and 
pretty things. A loving sensitive nature was too likely, nndei 
such nurture, to have its susceptibility heightened into unfit- 
ness for an encounter with any harder experience ; all the 
more, because there were gleams of fierce resistance to any 
discipline that had a harsh or unloving aspect. For the only 
thing in which Caterina showed any precocit}’ was a certain 
ingenuity in vindictiveness. When she was five years old she 
had revenged herself for an unpleasant prohibition by pour- 
ing the ink into Mrs. Sharp’s work-basket ; and once, when 
Lady Cheverel took her doll from her, because she was aSec- 
tionately licking the paint off its face, the little minx straight- 
way climbed on a chair and threw dow'n a flower-vase that 
stood on a bracket. This was almost the only instance in 
which her anger ovej'came her awe of Lady Cheverel, who 
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had the ascendancy always belonging to kindness that never 
melts into caresses, and is severely but uniformly beneficent. 

By-and-by tlie happy monotony of Cheverel Manor was 
broken in upon in the way Mr. Warren had announced. The 
roads through the park were cut up by wagons carrying loads 
of stone from a neighboring quarry, the green courtyard be- 
came dusty with lime, and the peaceful house rang with the 
sound of tools. For the next ten years Sir Christopher was 
occupied with the architectural metamorphosis of his old 
family mansion ; thus anticipating, through the prompting of 
his individual taste, that general reaction from the insipid 
imitation of the Palladian style, towards a restoration of the 
Gothic, which marked the close of the eighteenth century. 
This was the object he had set his heart on, with a singleness 
of determination which was regarded with not a little con- 
tempt by his fox-hunting neighbors, who wondered greatly 
that a man with some of the be.st blood in England in his 
veins, should be mean enough to economize in his cellar, and 
reduce his stud to two old coach-horses and a hack, for the 
sake of riding a hobby, and playing the architect. Their wives 
did not see so much to blame in tlie matter of the cellar and 
stables, but they were eloquent in pity for poor Lady Cheverel, 
Avho had to live in no more than three rooms at once, and who 
must be distracted with noises, and have her constitution 
undermined by unhealthy smells. It was as bad as having a 
husband with an asthma. Why did not Sir Christopher take 
a house for her at Bath, or, at least, if he must spend his 
time in overlooking workmen, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the Manor ? This pity was quite gratuitous, as the most 
plentiful pity always is ; for though Lady Cheverel did not 
share her husband’s architectural enthusiasm, she had too rig- 
orous a view of a wife’s duties, and too profound a deference 
for Sir Christopher, to regard submission as a grievance. As 
for Sir Christopher, he was perfectly indifferent to criticism. 
‘•An obstinate, crotchety man.’’ said his neighbors. But 1. 
who have seen Cheverel Manor, as ho bequeathed it to his 
heirs, rather attribute that unswerving architectural purpose 
of his, conceived and carried out through long years of system- 
atic personal exertion, to something of the fervor of genius, 
as well as inflexibility of will ; and in walking through those 
rooms, with their splendid ceilings and their meagre furniture, 
which tell how all the spare money had been absorbed before 
personal comfort was thought of, I have felt that there dwelt 
in this old English baronet some of that sublime spirit which 
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distinguishes art from luxury, and worships beauty apart from 
self-indulgence. 

While Cheverel Manor was growing from ugliness into 
beauty, Caterina too was growing from a little yellow bantling 
into a whiter maiden, with no positive beauty indeed, but with 
a certain light airy grace, which, with her large appealing dark 
eyes, and a voice that, in its low-toned tenderness, recalled 
the love-notes of the stock-dove, gave her a more than usual 
charm. Unlike the building, however, Cateriua’s development 
was the result of no systematic or careful appliances. She 
grew up very much like the primroses, which the gardener is 
not sorry to see within his enclosure, but takes no pains to 
cultivate. Lady Cheverel taught her to read and write, and 
say her catechism ; Jfr. Warren, being a good accountant, gave 
her lessons in arithmetic, by her ladyship’s desire; and 5lrs. 
Sharp initiated her in all the mysteries of the needle. But, 
for a long time, there was no thought of giving her any more 
elaborate education. It is very likely that to her dying day 
Caterina thought the earth stood still, and that the sun and 
stars moved round it; but so. for the matter of that, did 
Helen, and Dido, and Desdeinoiia, and Juliet; whence I hope 
you will not think my Caterina less worthy to be a heroine on 
that account. The truth is, that, with one exception, her only 
talent lay in loving ; and there, it is probable, the most astro- 
nomical of women could not have surpassed her. Orphan and 
protegee though she was, this supreme talent of hers found 
plenty of exercise at Cheverel Slanor, and Caterina had more 
people to love than many a small lady and gentleman aflBiient 
in silver mugs and blood relations. I think the first place 
in her childish heart was given to Sir Christopher, for little 
girls are apt to attach themselves to the finest-looking gentle- 
man at hand, especially as he seldom has anything to do with 
discipline. Next to the Baronet came Dorcas, the merry rosy- 
cheeked damsel who was Mrs. Sharp’s lieutenant in the nur- 
sery, and thus played the part of the raisins in a dose of senna. 
It was a blaek clay for Caterina when Dorcas married the 
coachman, and went, with a great sense of elevation in the 
world, to preside over a “public” in the noisy town of Slop- 
peter. A. little china^box, bearing the motto “Though lost to 
sight, to memory clear,” which Dorc.as sent her as a remem- 
brance, was among Caterina’s treasures ten years after. 

The one other exceptional talent, you already guess, was 
music. When the fact that Caterina had a remarkable ear 
for music, and a still more remarkable voice, atliacted Lady 
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Cheverel’s notice, the rliscovery was very welcome both to her 
and Sir Christoplier. Her musical education became at once 
an object of interest. Lady Cheverel devoted much time to 
it ; and the rapidity of Tina’s progress surpassing all hopes, 
an Italian singing-master was engaged, for several years, to 
spend some months together at Cheverel Manor. This unex- 
pected gift made a great alteration in Caterina’s position. 
After those first years in which little girls are petted like 
puppies and kittens, there comes a time when it seems less 
obvious what they can be good for, especially when, like 
Caterina, they give no particular promise of cleverness or 
beauty; and it is not surprising that in that uninteresting 
period there was no particular plan formed as to her future 
position. She could always help iirs. Sharp, supposing she 
were fit for nothing else, as she grew u]) ; but now, this rare 
gift of song endeared her to Lady Cheverel, who loved music 
above all things, and it associated her at once with the pleas- 
ures of the drawing-room. Insensibly slie came to be regarded 
as one of the family, and the servfints began to understand 
that Miss Sarti was to be a lady after all. 

•‘And the raight on’t too,” said ilr. Bates, “for she hasn’t 
the cut of a gell as must work for her bread ; she’s as nesh 
an’ dilicate as a paioh-blossom — welly laike a linnet, wi’ on’y 
joost body anoof to hold her voice.’’ 

But long before Tina had reached this stage of her history, 
a new era had begun for her, iu the arrival of a younger com- 
panion than any she had hitherto known. When she was no 
more than seven, a ward of Sir Christopher’s — a lad of fifteen, 
Maynard Gilfil by name — began to spend his vacations at 
Cheverel Manor, and found there no playfellow so ranch to his 
mind as Caterina. Maynard was an affectionate lad, who 
retained a propensity to white rabbits, pet squirrels, and 
guinea-pigs, perhaps a little bej'ond the age at which young 
gentlemen usually look down on such pleasures as puerile. 
He was also much given to fishing, and to carpentry, consid- 
ered as a fine art, without any base view to utility. And in 
all these pleasures it was his delight to have Caterina as his 
companion, to call her little pet names, answer her wonder- 
ing questions, and have her toddling after liim as you may 
have seen a Blenheim spaniel trotting after a large setter. 
Whenever Maynard went back to school, there was a little 
scene of pai’ting. 

“ You won’t forget me, Tina, before I come back again ? I 
shall leave you all the whip-cord we’ve made ; and don’t you 
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let Guiuea die. Come, give ini' a kiss, and promisp not to 
iorget me.’' 

As the years wore on, and llinnard pas.sed from school to 
college, and from a slim lad to a stalwart young man, tlieii' 
companionship in the vacations neeessarilj- took a different 
form, but it retained a brotherly and sisterly familiarity. 
With Maynard the boyish affection had insensibly grown into 
ardent love. Among all the many kinds of lirst love, that 
which begins in childi.sh eompaniouship is the strongest and 
most enduring: when passion comes to unite its force to long 
affection, love is at its spring-tide. And Maynard Gilhl's love 
was of a kind to make him prefer being tormented by Catenna 
to any pleasure, apart from her, which the most benevolent 
magician could have devised for him. It is the way with 
those tall large-limbed men, from .Samson downwards. As 
for Tina, the little minx was perfectly well aware that .May- 
nard was her slave ; he was the one iierson in the worhi 
whom she did as she pleased with ; and I need not tell you 
that this was a symptom of her being perfectly heart-whole 
.so far as he was coiicferned : for a passionate woman’s love is 
always overshadowed by fear. 

Maynard tiilfil did not deceive himself in his interpretation 
of Caterina’s feelings, but he nursed tlie hope that some time 
or other she would at least care enough for him to accept his 
love. So h(! waited patiently for the day when he might 
venture to say', (Jaterina. I love you I ’’ A’ou see, he would 
have been content with very' little, being one of those men who 
pass through life without making the least clamor about them- 
selves ; thinking neither the cut of his coat, nor the flavor of 
Ids soup, nor the pivci.se depth of a servant's bow, at all 
momentous. He thouglit — foolishly enough, as lovers will 
think — that it was a good augury for him when he came to 
be domesticated at Cheverel Manor in the quality of chapl.ain 
there, and curate of a neighboring pari.sli ; judging falsely, 
from his own ease, that habit and affection were the likeliest 
avenues to love. Sir Christopher .satisfied several feelings in 
installing Maynard as chaplain in liis house. He liked tlie 
old-fashioned dignity of that domestic appendage ; he liked 
his wanl’s companionship : and. as IMaynard had some private 
fortune, he might take life easily in that agreeable home, 
keeping his hunter, and observing a mild regimen of clerical 
duty, until the Gumbermoor living should fall in, when he 
might be settled for life in the neighborhood of the Manor. 
“ With Caterina for a wdfe, too,” Sir Christopher somi began 
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to think ; for though the good Baronet was not at all quick to 
suspect what was unpleasant and opposed to his views ot fit- 
ness, he was quick to see what would dovetail with his own 
plans ; and he had first guessed, and then ascertained, by 
direct inquiry, the state of kla} nard’s feelings. He at once 
leaped to the conclusion that Caterina was of the same mind, 
or at least would be, when she was old enough. But these 
were too early days for anything definite to be said or done. 

Meanwhile, new circumstances were arising, which, though 
they made no change in Sir Christopher's plans and prospects, 
converted Mr. Giltil's hopes into anxieties, and made it clear 
to him not only that Caterina's heart was never likely to be 
his, but that it was given entirely to another. 

Once or twice in Caterina’s childhood, there had been an- 
other boy-visitor at the Manor, younger than Maynard Gilfil 
— a beautiful boy with brown curls and splendid clothes, on 
whom Caterina had looked with shy admiration. This was 
Anthony Wybrow, tlie son of Sir Christopher’s younger sister, 
and chosen heir of Cheverel Manor. The Baronet had sacri- 
ficed a large sum, and even straitened the resources by 
which he was to carry out his architectural schemes, for the 
sake of removing the entail from his estate, and making this 
boy his heir — moved to the step, I am sorry to say, by an 
implacable quarrel with his elder sister ; for a power of for- 
giveness was not among Sir Christopher’s virtues. At length, 
on the death of Anthony’s mother, when he was no longer a 
curly-headed boy, but a tall young man, with a captain’s 
commission, Cheverel Mauor became hts home too, whenever 
he was absent from his regiment. Caterina was then a little 
woman, between sixteen and seventeen, and I need not spend 
many words in explaining what you perceive to be the most 
natural thing in the world. 

There was little company kept at the Mauor, and Captain 
Wybrow would have been much duller if Caterina had not 
been there. It was pleasant to pay her attentions — to speak 
to her in gentle tones, to see her little flutter of pleasure, the 
blush that just lit up her pale cheek, and the momentary 
timid glance of her dark eyes, when he praised her singing, 
leaning at her side over the piano. Plesisant, too, to cut out 
that chaplain with his large calves ! What idle man can 
withstand the temptation of a w'oman to fascinate, and an- 
other man to eclipse ? — especially w'hen it is quite clear to 
himself that he means no mischief, and shall leave ever5'- 
thing to come right again by-and-by. At the end of eighteen 
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montlis, however, during which Captain Wybrow had spent 
much of his time at the Manor, he found that matters had 
reached a point which he had not at all contemplated. Gentle 
tones had led to tender words, and tender words had called 
forth a response of looks which made it impossible not to 
carry on the crescendo of love-making. To find one’s sell 
adored by a little, griujeful, dark-eyed, sweet-singing woman, 
whom no one need despise, is an agreeable sensation, com- 
parable to smoking the finest Latakia, and also imposes some 
return of tenderness as a duty, 

Perhaps you think that Captain Wybrow, who kneiv that 
it would be ridiculous to dream of his mari-j’ing Caterina, 
must have been a reckless libertine to win her affections in 
this manner ! Not at all. He was a young man of calm 
passions, who was rarely led into any conduct of which he 
could not give a plausible account of himself ; and the tiny 
fragile Caterina was a woman who touched the imagination 
and the affections rather than the senses. He really felt very 
kindly towards her, and would very likely have loved her — 
if he had been able to love any one. But nature had not 
endowed him with that capability. She had given him an 
admirable figure, the whitest of hands, the most delicate of 
nostrils, and a large amount of serene self-satisfaction ; but, 
as if to save such a delicate piece of work from any risk of 
being shattered, she had guarded him from the liability to a 
strong emotion. There was no list of youtliful misdemeanors 
on record against him, and Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel 
thought him the best of nephews, the most satisfactory of 
heirs, full of grateful deference to themselves, and, above all 
things, guided by a sense of duty. Captain Wybrow always 
did the thing easiest and most agreeable to him from a 
sense of duty : he dressed expensi vely, because it was a duty 
he owed to his position ; from a sense of duty he adapted 
himself to Sir Christopher’s inflexible will, which it would 
have been troublesome as well as useless to resist ; and, being 
of a delicate constitution, be took care of his health from a 
sense of duty. His health was the only point on which he 
gave anxiety to his friends ; and it was owing to this that 
Sir Christopher wished to see his nephew early married, the 
more so as a match after the Baronet’s own heart appeared 
immediately attainable. Anthony had seen and admired Miss 
Assher, the only child of a lady who had been Sir Christo- 
pher’s earliest love, but who, as things will happen in this 
world, had married another baronet instead of him. Miss 
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Assher’s iatlier was now dead, and she was in possession of 
a pretty esiace. If, as was probable, she should prove suscep- 
tible to the merits of Anthony’s person and character, nothing 
could make Sir Christopher so happy as to see a marriage 
which might be expected to secure the inheritance of Cheverel 
Manor from getting into the wrong hands. Anthony had 
already been kindly received by Lady Assher as the nephew 
of her early friend ; why should he not go to Bath, where she 
and her daughter were then residing, follow up the acquaint- 
ance, and win a handsome, well-born, and sufficiently wealthy 
bride ? 

Sir Christopher’s wishes were communicated to his nephew, 
who at once intimated his willingness to comply with them — 
from a sense of duty. Caterina was tenderly informed by 
her lover of the sacrifice demanded from them both; and 
three days afterwards occurred the parting scene you have 
witnessed in the gallery, on the eve of Captain Wybrow’s de- 
parture for Bath, 


CHAPTER V. 

The inexorable ticking of the clock is like the throb of 
pain to sensations made keen by a sickening fear. And so it 
is with the great clockwork of nature. Daisies and butter- 
cups give way to the brown waving grasses, tinged with the 
warm red sorrel ; the waving grasses are swept away, and the 
meadows lie like emeralds set in the bushy hedgerows ; the 
tawny-tipped corn begins to bow with the weight of the full 
ear ; the reapers are bending amongst it, and it soon stands 
in sheaves ; then, presently, the patches of yellow stubble lie 
side by side with streaks of dark-red earth, which the plough 
is turning up in preparation for the new-threshed seed. And 
this passage from beauty to beauty, which to the happy 
is like the flow of a melody, measures for many a human 
heart the approach of foreseen anguish — seems hurrying on 
the moment when the shadow of dread will be followed up 
by the reality of despair. 

How cruelly hasty that summer of 1788 seemed to Cate- 
rina ! tSurely the roses vanished earlier, and the berries on 
the mountain-ash were more impatient to redden, and bring 
on the autumn, when she would be face to face with her mis- 
ery, and witness Anthony giving all his gentle tones, tender 
words, and soft looks to another. 
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Before the end oi' July, Captain Wybrow had written word 
that Lady Assher and her daughter were about to fly from 
the heat and gayety of Bath to the shady quiet of their place 
at Farleigh, and that he was invited to join the party there. 
His letters implied that he was on an excellent footing with 
both the ladies, and gave no hint of a rival ; so that Sir 
Christopher was more than usually bright and cheerful after 
reading them. At length, towards the close of August, came 
the announcement that Captain IVybrow was an accepted 
lover, and after much complimentary and congratulatory eor- 
respoiideiiue between the two families, it was understood that 
in September Lady Assher and her daughter would pay a 
visit to Cheverel llanor, when Beatrice would make the ac- 
quaintance ot her future relatives, and all needful arrange- 
ments could be di.scussed. Captain IVybrow would remain at 
Farleigh till then, aud accompany the ladies on their journey. 

In the interval, every one at Cheverel Manor had something 
to do by way of preparing for the visitors. Sir Christopher 
was occupied iu consultations with his steward and lawyer, 
and in giving orders to everj' one else, especially iu spurring 
on Francesco to finish the saloon. Mr. Gilfil had the respon- 
sibility of procuring a lady's horse, Miss Assher being a great 
rider. Lady Chever>-1 had unwonted calls to make and invi- 
tations to deliver, hir. Bates’s turf, and gravel, and flower- 
beds were always at such a point of neatness and finish that 
nothing extraordinary could be done in the garden, except a 
little extraordinary scolding of the under-gardener, and this 
addition Mr. Bates did not neglect. 

Happily for Oaterina, she too had her task, to fill up the 
long dreary daj time ; it was to finish a chair-cushion which 
would coiiiplete the set of embroidered covers for the draw- 
ing-room, Lady Cheverel’s year-long work, and the only note- 
worthy bit of furniture in the Manor. Over this embroidery 
she sat with cold lips and a palpitating heart, thankful that 
this miserable sensation throughout the daytime seemed to 
counteract the tendency to tears which returned with night 
and solitude. She was most frightened when Sir Christopher 
approached her. The Baronet’s eye was brighter aud his step 
more elastic than ever, and it seemed to him that only the 
most leaden or churlish souls could be otherwise than brisk 
and exulting in a world where everything went so well. Dear 
old gentleman ! he had gone through life a little flushed with 
the power of his will, and now his latest plan was succeeding, 
and Cheverel Manor would be inherited by a grand-nephew, 
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whom he might even yet live to see a fine young fellow with 
at least the down on his chin. Why not ? one is still \ oniig 
at sixty. 

Sir Christopher had always something playful to say to 
Caterina. 

“Now, little monkey, you must be in your best voice; 
you’re the minstrel of the hfanor, you know, and be sure you 
have a pretty gown and a new ribbon. You must not be 
dressed in russet, though you are a singing-bird.” Or per- 
haps, “ It is your turn to be courted next, Tina. But don’t 
you learn any naughty proud airs. 1 must have Maynard let 
off easily.” 

Caterina’s affection for the old Baronet helped her to sum- 
mon up a smile as he stroked her cheek and looked at her 
kindly, but that was the moment at which she felt it most diffi- 
cult not to burst out crying. Lady Cheverel’s conversation and 
presence were less trying; for her ladyship felt no more than 
calm satisfaction in this family event ; and besides, she w'as 
further sobered by a little jealousy at 8ir Christopher’s anti- 
cipation of pleasure in seeing Lady Assher, enshrined in his 
memory as a niild-cyed beauty of sixteen, with whom he lind 
exchanged looks before he went on his first travels. Lady 
Cheverel would have died rather than confess it, but she 
couldn’t help hoping that he would be disappointed in Lady 
Assher, and rather ashamed of having called her so charming. 

Air. Gilfil watched Caterina through these days with mixed 
feelings. Her suffering went to his heart ; but, even for her 
sake, he was glad that a love which could never come to good 
should be no longer fed by false hopes} and how could he 
help saying to himself, “I’erhaps, after a while, Caterina 
will be tired of fretting about that cold-hearted puppy, and 
then. . . .” 

At length the much-expected day arrived, and the brightest 
of September suns was lighting up the yellowing lime-trees, 
as about five o'clock Lady Assher's carriage drove under the 
portico. Caterina, seated at work in her own room, heard 
the rolling of the wheels, followed presently by the opening 
and shutting of doors, and the sound of voices in the corri- 
dors. Eemembering that the dinner-hour was six, and that 
Lady Cheverel had desired her to be in the drawing-room 
early, she started up to dress, and was delighted to find her- 
self feeling suddenly brave and strong. Curiosity to see Jliss 
Assher — the thought that Anthony was in the house — the 
wish not to look unattractive, were feelings that brought sor^e 
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color to her lips, and made it easy to attend to her toilet. 
Thej' would ask her to sing this evening, and she would sing 
well. Miss Assher should not think her utterly insignificant. 
So she put on her gray silk gown and her cherry-colored 
ribbon with as much care as if she had been herself the lie- 
trothed ; not forgetting the pair of round pearl ear-rings 
which Sir Christopher had told Lady Cheverel to give her, 
because Tina’s little ears were so pretty. 

Quick as she had been, she found Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel in the drawing-room chatting with Mr. Gilfil, and 
telling him how handsome Miss Assher was, but now entirely 
unlike her mother — apparently resembling her father only. 

“Aha!” said Sir Christopher, as he turned to look at 
Caterina, “ what do you think of this, Maynard ? Did you 
ever see Tina look so pretty before ? Why, that little gray 
gown has been made out of a bit of my lady’s, hasn’t it ? It 
doesn’t take anything much larger than a pocket-handker- 
chief to dress the little monkey.” 

Lady Cheverel, too. serenely radiant in the assurance a 
single glance had given her of Lady Assher’s inferiority, 
smiled approval, and Caterina was in one of those moods ot 
self-possession and indifference which come as the ebb-tide 
between the struggles of passion. She retired to the piano, 
and busied herself with arranging her music, not at all insen- 
sible to the pleasure of being looked at with admiration the 
while, and thinking that, the next time the door opened. Cap- 
tain Wybrow Avould enter, and she would speak to him quite 
cheerfully. But when she heard him come in, and the scent 
of roses floated towards her, her heart gave one great leap. 
She knew nothing till he was pressing her hand, and saying, 
in the old easy way, “ Well, Caterina, how do you do ? You 
look quite blooming.” 

She felt her cheeks reddening with anger that he could 
speak and look with such perfect nonchalance. Ah ! he was 
too deeply in love with some one else to remember anything 
he had felt lox^her. But the next moment she was conscious 
of her folly; — “as if he could show any feeling then!” 
This conflict of emotions stretched into a long interval the 
few moments that elapsed before the door opened again, and 
her own attention, as well as that of all the rest, was absorbed 
by the entrance of the two ladies. 

The daughter was the more striking, from the contrast she 
presented to her mother, a round-shouldered, middle-sized 
woman, who had once had the transient pink-aiul-\\ bite beauty 
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of a blonde, with ill-defined features and early embonpoint. 
Miss Asslier was tall, and gracefully though substantially 
formed, carrying herself with an air of mingled graciousness 
and self-coulidenee ; her dark-brown hair, untouched by pow- 
der, hanging in bushy curls round her face, and falling behind 
in long thick ringlets nearly to her waist. The brilliant car- 
mine tint of her well-rounded cheeks, and the finely-cut out- 
line of her straight nose, produced an impression of splendid 
beauty, in spite of commonplace brown eyes, a narrow fore- 
head, and thin lips. She was in mourning, and the dead black 
of her crape dress, relieved here and there by jet ornaments, 
gave the fullest effect to her complexion, and to the rounded 
wlnteness of her ai'ins, bare from the elbow. The first coup 
(VcEil was dazzling, and as she stood looking down with a 
gracious smile on Caterina, whom Lady Cheverel was present- 
ing to her, the poor little thing seemed to herself to feel, for 
the first time, all the folly of her former dream. 

“ We are enchanted with your place. Sir Christopher,” said 
Lady Assher, with a feeble kind of pompousness, which she 
seemed to be copying from some one else; ‘-I’m sure your 
nephew must have thought Farleigh wretchedly out of order. 
Poor Sir John was so very cai’eless about keeping up the house 
and grounds. I often talked to him about it, but he said, 
‘ Pooli, pooh ! as long as my friends find a good dinner and a 
good bottle of wine, they won’t care about my ceilings being 
rather smoky.’ He was so very hospitable, was Sir John.” 

“ I think the view of the house from the park, just after 
we passed the bridge, particularly fine,” said Ikliss Assher, 
interposing rather eagerly, as if she feared her mother might 
be making infelicitous speeches, “and the pleasure of the 
first glimpse was all the greater because Anthony would 
describe nothing to us beforehand. He would not spoil our 
first impressions by raising false ideas. I long to go over 
the house. Sir Christopher, and learn the history of all your 
architectural designs, which Anthony says have cost you so 
much time and study.” 

'• Take care how you set an old man talking about the past, 
my dear,” said the Baronet ; “ 1 hope we shall find something 
pleasanter for you to do than turning over my old plans and 
pictures. Our friend Mr. Gilfil here has found a beautiful 
mare for you, and you can scour the country to your heart’s 
content. Anthony has sent us word what a horsewoman you 
are.” 

Miss Assher turned to Mr. Gilfil with her most beaming 
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smile, and expressed her thanks with the elaborate gracious- 
ness of a person wlio means to be thought charming, and is 
sure of success. 

“ Pray do not thank me,” said Mr. Gilfil, till you have 
tried the mare. She has been ridden by Lady Sara Linter 
for the last two years ; but one lady’s taste may not be like 
another’s in horses, any more than in other matters.” 

"While this conversation was passing. Captain Wybrow was 
leaning against the mantelpiece, contenting himself with 
responding from under his indolent eyelids to the glances 
Miss Assher was constantly directing towards him as slie 
spoke. “ She is very much in love with him,” thought Cate- 
rina. But she was relieved that Anthony remained passive in 
Ills attentions. She thought, too, that he was looking paler 
and more languid than usual. “ If he didn’t love her very 
much — if he sometimes thought of the past with regret,! 
think I could bear it all, and be glad to see Sir Chri-stopher 
made happy.” 

During dinner there was a little incident which confirmed 
these thoughts. "When the sweets were on the tidile. there 
was a mould of jelly just opposite Captain Wybrow, and being 
inclined to take some himself, he first invited Miss Assher, 
who colored, and said, in rather a sharper key than usual, 
“ Have you not learned by this time that I never take jelly ? ” 

“Don’t you ?” said Captain Wybrow, whose perceptions 
were not acute enough for him to notice the difference of a 
semitone. “I should have thought you were fond of it. 
There was always some on the table at Farleigh, I tliink.” 

You don’t seem to take much interest in my likes and 
dislikes.” 

I’m too much possessed by the happy thought that you 
like me.” was the ex officio reply, in silvery tones. 

Thi.s little episode was unnoticed by every one but Caterina. 
Sir Christopher was li.stening with polite attention to Lady 
Assher’s history of her last man-cook, wdio was first-rate at 
gravies, and for that reason pleased Sir John — he was so 
particular about his gravies, was Sir John : and so they kept 
the man six years in spite of his bad pastry. Lady Cheverel 
and Mr. Gilfil were smiling at Dupert the bloodhound, who 
had pushed his great head under his master’s arm, and was 
taking a survey of the dishes, after snuffing at the contents 
of the Baronet’s plate. 

When the ladies were in tlie drawing-room again, Lady 
Assher was soon deep in a statement to Ladj' Cheverel of her 
view.s about bmyiiig ja-ople in woollen. 
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'‘To be sure, you must have a woollen dress, because it’s 
the law, you know ; but that need hinder no one from putting 
linen underneath. I always used to say, ‘If Sir John died 
to-morrow, 1 would bury him in his shirt ; ’ and I did. And 
let me advise you to do so by Sir Chiistopher. You never 
saw Sir John, Lady Cheverel. He was a large tall man, ivith 
a nose just like Beatrice, and so very particular about his 
shirts.” 

Miss Assher, meanwhile, had seated herself by Cateriiia, 
and, with that smiling affability ivhicli seems to say, I am 
really not at all proud, though you might expect it of me,” 
said, — 

“ Anthony tells me you sing so very beautifully. I hope 
we shall hear you this evening.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Cateriiia, quietlj', without smiling ; “ I al- 
ways sing when I am wanted to sing.” 

“ I envy you such a charming talent. Do you know, I have 
no ear; I cannot hum the smallest tune, and I delight in 
music so. Is it not unfortunate ? But I shall have quite a 
treat while I am here ; Captain Wybrow says you will give us 
some music every day.” 

“I should have thought you wouldn’t care about music if 
you had no ear,” said Cateriiia, becoming epigrammatic by 
force of grave simplicity. 

“ Oh, I assure you, I dote on it; and Anthony is so fond of 
it ; it would be so delightful if T could play and sing to him ; 
though he says he likes me best not to sing, because it doesn’t 
belong to his idea of me. What style of music do you like 
best ? ” 

“I don’t know. I like all beautiful music.” 

‘‘ And are you as fond of riding as of music ? ” 

“Ho; 1 never ride. I think I should be very frightened.” 

“ Oh no ! indeed you would not, after a little practice. I 
have never been in the least timid. I think Anthony is more 
afraid for me than I am for myself ; and since I have been 
riding with him, I have been obliged to be more careful, 
because he is so nervous about me.” 

Cateriiia made no reply ; but she said to herself, “ I wish 
she would go away and not talk to me. She only wants me 
to admire her good-nature, and to talk about Anthony.” 

Miss Assher was thinking at the same time, “This Miss 
Sarti seems a stupid little thing. Those musical people often 
are. But she is prettier than I expected ; Anthony said she 
was not pretty.” 
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Happily at this moment Lady Assher called her (laughter’s 
attention to the embroidered cushions, and Miss Assher, 
walking to the opposite sofa, was soon in conversation with 
Lady Cheverel about tapestry and embroidery in general, 
while her mother, feeling herself superseded there, came and 
placed herself beside Caterina. 

'• I hear you are the most beautiful singer," was of course 
the opening remark. “All Italians sing so beautifully. I 
travelled in Italy with Sir John when we were first married, 
and we went to Venice, where the}' go about in gondolas, you 
know. You don't wear powder, I see. No more will Beatrice; 
though many people think her curls would look all the better 
for powder. She has so much hair, hasn't she ? Our last 
maid dressed it much better than this ; but, do you know, she 
wore Beatrice’s stockings before the}- went to the wash, and 
we couldn’t keep her after that, could we ? ” 

Caterina, accepting the question as a mere bit of rhetorical 
effect, thought it superfluous to reply, till Lady Assher re- 
peated, “ Could we, now ? ” as if Tina’s sanction were essential 
to her repose of mind. After a faint “ No ” she went on. 

“ Maids are so very troublesome, and Beatrice is so particu- 
lar, you can’t imagine. I often say to her, ■ My dear, you 
can’t have perfection.’ That very gown she has on — to be 
sure, it fits her beautifully now — but it has been unmade and 
made up again twice. But she is like poor Sir John — he 
was so very particular about his own things, was Sir John. 
Is Lady Cheverel particular ? ” 

“Bather. But Mrs. Sharp has been ber maid twenty 
years.” 

“ I wish there was any chance of our keeping Griffin twenty 
years. But I am afraid we .shall have to part with her be- 
cause her health is so delicate ; and she is so obstinate, she 
will not take bitters as 1 want her. You look delicate, now. 
Let me recommend you to' take camomile tea in a morning, 
fasting. Beatrice i.s so strong and healthy, she never takes 
any medicine ; but if I had had twenty girls, and they had 
been delicate, I should have given them all camomile tea. It 
strengthens the constitution beyond anything. Now, will 
you promise me to take camomile tea?” 

“ Thank you ; I’m not at all ill,” said Caterina. “ I’ve al- 
ways been pale and thin.” 

_ Lady Assher was sure camomile tea would make all the 
difference in the world — Caterina must see if it wouldn't — - 
and then went dribbling on like a leaky shower-bath, until 
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the early entrance of the gentlemen created a diversion, and 
she fastened on Sir Christopher, who probably began to think 
tliat, for poetical purposes, it would be better not to meet 
one’s first love again, after a lapse of forty years. 

Captain Wybrow, of course, joined his aunt and Miss 
Assher, and hir. Gilfil tried to relieve Caterina from the awk- 
wardness of sitting aloof and dumb, by telling her how a 
friend of his had broken his arm and staked his horse that 
morning, not at all appearing to heed that she hardly listened, 
and was looking towards the other side of the room. One of 
the tortures of jealousy is, that it can never turn away its 
eyes from the thing that pains it. 

By-and-by every one felt the need of a relief from chit-chat 
— Sir Christopher perhaps the most of all — and it was he 
who made the acceptable proposition, — 

“ Come, Tina, are we to have no music to-night before we 
sit down to cards ? Your ladyship plays at cards, I think ? ” 
he added, recollecting himself, and turning to Lady Assher. 

“Oh yes! Poor dear Sir John would have a whist-table 
every night.” 

Caterina sat down to the harpsichord at once, and had no 
sooner begun to sing than she perceived with delight that 
Captain Wybrow was gliding towards the harpsichord, and 
soon standing in the old place. This consciousness gave 
fresh strength to her voice; and when she noticed that Miss 
Assher presently followed him with that air of ostentatious 
admiration which belongs to the absence of real enjoyment, 
her closing bravura was none the worse for being animated by 
a little triumphant contempt. 

“ Why, you are in better voice than ever, Caterina,” said 
Captain Wybrow, when she had ended. “ This is rather dif- 
ferent from Jliss Hibbert’s small piping that we used to be 
glad of at Farleigh, is it not, Beatrice ? " 

“Indeed it is. You are a most enviable creature. Miss 
Sarti — Caterina — raaj' 1 not call you Caterina ? for I have 
heard Anthony speak of you so often, I seem to know you 
quite well. You will let me call you Caterina ? " 

“ Oh yes, every one calls me Caterina, only when they call 
me Tina.” 

“ Come, come, more singing, more singing, little monkey,” 
Sir Christopher called out from the other side of the room. 
“We have not had half enough yet.” 

Caterina was ready enough to obey, for while she was sing- 
ing she was queen of the room, and hliss Assher was reduced 
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to grimacing admiration. Alas ! you see what jealousy was 
doing in this poor young soul. Caterina, who had passed her 
life as a little unobtrusive singiug-bird, nestling so fondly 
under the wings that were outstretched for her, her heart 
beating only to the peaceful rhythm of love, or fluttering with 
some easily stifled fear, had begun to know the fierce palpita- 
tions of triumph and hatred. 

When the singing was over, Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel sat down to whist with Lad}' Assher and Mr. Gilti'l, 
and Caterina placed herself at the Baronet’s elbow, as if to 
watch the game, that she might not appear to thrust herself 
on the pair of lovers. At first she was glowing with her little 
triumph, and felt the strength of pride ; but her eye would steal 
to the opposite side of the fireplace, where Captain Wybrow 
had seated himself close to Miss Assher, and was leaning with 
his arm over the back of the chair, in the most lover-like posi- 
tion. Caterina began to feel a choking sensation. She could 
see, almost without looking, that he was taking up her arm to 
examine her bracelet ; their heads were bending close together, 
her curls touching his cheek — now he was putting his Ups to 
her hand. Caterina felt her cheeks burn — she could sit no 
longer. She got up, pretended to be gliding about in search 
of something, and at length slipped out of the room. 

Outside, she took a candle, and, hurrying along the passages 
and up the stairs to her own room, locked the door, 

‘‘ Oh, I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it ! ” the poor thing 
burst out aloud, clasping her little fingers, and pressing them 
back against her forehead, as if she wanted to break them. 

Then she walked hurriedly up and down the room, 

“ And this must go ou for days and days, and I must see 
it.” 

She looked about nervously for something to clutch. There 
was a muslin kerchief lying on the table ; she took it up and 
tore it into shreds as she walked up and down, and then 
pressed it into hard balls in her hand. 

“And Anthony,” she thought, “he can do this without car- 
ing for what I feel. Oh, he can forget everything : how he 
used to say he loved me — how he used to take my hand in 
his as we walked — how he used to stand near me in the 
evenings for the sake of looking into my eyes.” 

“ Oh, it is cruel, it is cruel ! ” she burst out again aloud, as 
all those love-moments in the past returned upon her. Then 
the tears gushed forth, she threw herself on her knees by the 
bed, and sobbed bitterly. 
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She did not know how long she had been there, till slie was 
startled by the prayer-bell; when, thinking Lady Olieverel 
might perhaps send some one to inquire after her, she rose, 
and began hastily to undress, that there might be no possi- 
bility of her going down again. She had hardly unfastened 
her hair, and thrown a loose gown about her, before there 
was a knock at the door, and Mrs. Sharp’s voice said — “ Miss 
Tina, my lady wants to know if you’re ill.” 

Cateriiia opened the door and said, “Thank you, dear Mrs. 
Sharp ; I have a bad headache ; please tell my lady I felt it 
come on after singing.” 

“Then, goodness me! why aren’t you in bed, instead o’ 
standing shivering there, fit to catch your death ? Come, let 
me fasten up your hair and tuck you up warm.” 

“ Oh no, thank you ; I shall really be in bed very soon. 
Good-night, dear Sharpy ; don’t scold ; I will be good, and get 
into bed.” 

Caterina kissed her old friend ooaxingly, but Mrs. Sharp 
was not to be “ come over ” in that way, and insisted on see- 
ing her former charge in bed, taking away the candle which 
the poor child had wanted to keep as a companion. 

But it was impossible to lie there long with that beating 
heart ; and the little white figure was soon out of bed again, 
seeking relief in the very sense of chill and unoomfort. It 
was light enough for her to see about her room, for the moon, 
nearly at full, was riding higli in the heavens among scattered 
hurrying clouds. Ca‘«rina drew aside the window-curtain, 
and, sitting with her forehead pressed against the cold pane, 
looked out on the wide stretch of 2iark and lawn. 

How di'eary the moonlight is ! robbed of all its tenderness 
and repose by the hard driving wind. The trees are harassed 
by that tossing motion, when they would like to be at rest ; 
the shivering grass makes her quake with sympathetic cold ; 
and the willows by the pool, bent low and white under that 
invisible harshness, seem agitated and helpless like herselt. 
But she loves the scene the better for its sadness : there is 
some pity in it. It is not like th.at hard unfeeling happiness 
of lovers, flaunting in the eyes of misery. 

She set her teeth tight against the window-frame, and the 
tears fell thick and fast. She was so thankful she could cry, 
for the mad passion she had felt when her eyes were dr\ 
frightened her. If that dreadful feeling were to come on 
when Lady Cheverel was present, she should never be able to 
contain herself. 
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Then there was Sir Christopher — so good to her — so 
happy about Anthony’s marriage ; and all the while she hail 
these wicked feelings. 

“ Oh, I cannot help it, I cannot help it ! ” she said in a loud 
whisper between her sobs. “ 0 God, have pity upon me ! ” 

In this way Tina wore out the long hours of the wmdj 
moonlight, till at last, with weary aching limbs, she lay down 
in bed again, and slept from mere exhaustion. 

While this poor little heart was being bruised with a weight 
too heavy for it, Nature was holding on her calm inexorable 
way, in unmoved and terrible beauty. The stars were rushing 
in their eternal courses ; the tides swelled to the level of the 
last expectant weed; the sun was making brilliant day to 
busy nations on the otlier-side of the swift earth. The stream 
of human thought and deed was hurrying and broadening on- 
ward. The astronomer was at his telescope ; the great ships 
were laboring overthe waves; the toiling eagerness of commerce, 
the fierce spirit of revolution, were only ebbing in brief rest; 
and sleepless statesmen were dreading* the possible crisis of 
the morrow. What were our little Tina and her trouble in 
this mighty torrent, rushing from one awful unknown to an- 
other ? Lighter than the smallest centre of quivering life in 
the water-drop, hidden and uncared for as the pulse of an- 
guish in the breast of the tiniest bird that has fluttered down 
to its nest with the long-sought food, and has found the nest 
torn and empty. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The next morning, when Caterina was waked from her heavy 
sleep by Martha bringing in the warm water, the sun wp 
shining, the wind had abated, and those hours of sulfering in 
the night seemed unreal and dreamlike, in spite of weary 
limbs and aching eyes. She got up and began to dress with a 
strange feeling of insensibility, as if nothing could make her 
cry again ; and she even felt a sort of longing to be down- 
stairs in the midst of company, that she might get rid of this 
benumbed condition by contact. 

There are few of us that are not rather ashamed of our sins 
and follies as we look out on the blessed morning sunlight, 
which comes to ns like a bright-winged angel beckoning us to 
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quit the old path of vanity that stretches its dreary length 
behiud us ; and Tina, little as she knew about doctrines 
and theories, seemed to herself to have been both foolish and 
wicked yesterday. To-day she would try to be good; and 
when she knelt down to say her short prayer — the very form 
she had learned by heart when she was ten years old — she 
added, “ 0 God, help me to bear it ! ” 

That day the prayer seemed to be answered, for after some 
remarks on her pale looks at breakfast, Caterina passed the 
morning quietly. Miss Asshet and Captain Wybrow being out 
on a riding excursion. In the evening there was a dinner- 
party, and after Caterina had sung a little. Lady Cheverel, 
remembering that she was ailing, sent her to bed, where she 
soon sank into a deep sleep. Body and mind must renew 
their force to suffer as well as to enjoy. 

On the morrow, however, it was rainy, and every one must 
stay hi-doors ; so it was resolved that the guests should be 
taken over the house by Sir Cliristopher, to hear the story of 
the architectural alterations, the family portraits, and the 
family relics. All the party, except Mr. Gilfil, were in the 
drawing-room when the proposition was made ; and when Miss 
Assher rose to go, she looked towards Captain Wybrow, ex- 
pecting to see him rise too ; but he kept his seat near the fire, 
turning his eyes towards the newspaper which he had been 
holding unread in his hand. 

“ Are you not coming, Anthony ? ” said Lady Cheverel, 
noticing Miss Assher’s look of expectation. 

“ I think not, if you’ll excuse me,” he answered, rising and 
opening the door ; “ I feel a little chilled this morning, and I 
am afraid of the cold rooms and draughts.” 

Miss Assher reddened, but said nothing, and passed on. Lady 
Cheverel accompanying her. 

Caterina was seated at work in the oriel window. It was 
the first time she and Anthony had been alone together, and 
she had thought before that he wished to avoid her. But now, 
surely, he wanted to speak to her — he wanted to say some- 
thing kind. Presently he rose from his seat near the tire, and 
placed himself on the ottoman opposite to her. 

“ Well, Tina, and how have you been all this long time ? ” 

Both the tone and the words were an offence to her; the 
tone was so different from the old one, the words were so cold 
and unmeaning. She answered, with a little bitterness, — 

“ I think you needn’t ask. It doesn’t make much difference 
to you.” 
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“ Is that the kindest thing you have to say to me after my 
long absence ? ” 

‘■'I don't know why you should expect me to say kinrl 
things.” 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He wished very much to avoid 
allusions to the past or comments on the present. And jet 
he wished to be well with Catenna. He would have liked to 
caress her. make her presents, and have her think him very 
kind to her. Hut these womeu are plaguy perverse ! There’s 
no bringing them to look rationally at anything. At last he 
said, “ I hoped you would think all tlie better of me, Tina, 
for doing as I have done, instead of bearing malice towards 
me. I hoped you would see that it is the best thing for everj 
one — the best for your happiness too.” 

“ Oh pray don't make love to Miss Assher for the sake of 
my happiness," answered Tina. 

At this nioinent the door opened, and Miss Assher entered, 
to fetch her reticule, which lay on the harpsichord. She gave 
a keen glance at Caterina. whose face was flushed, and saying 
to Captain Wybrow with a slight sneer, ‘‘ Since you are so 
chill 1 wonder you like to sit in the window,’’ left the room 
again immediately. 

The lover did not appear much discomposed, but sat quiet 
a little longer, and then, seating himself on the music-stool, 
drew it near to Caterina, and, taking her hand, saiil - Come, 
Tina, look kindly at me, and let us be friends. I shall always 
be your friend.” 

“ Thank you,’' said Caterina, drawing away her hand. " You 
are very generous. But pray move away. Miss Assher may 
come in again.” 

“ Miss Assher be hanged ! ” said Anthony, feeling the fasci- 
nation of old habit returning on him in his proximity to Cate- 
rina. He put his arm round her waist, and leaned his cheek 
down to hers. The lips couldn't help meeting after that ; but 
the next moment, with heart swelling and tears rising, Cate- 
rina burst away from him, and rushed out of the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oateriita tore herself from Aathony with the desperate 
effort of one Avho has just self-reeollection enough left to be 
conscious that the fumes of charcoal will master his senses 
unless he bursts a way for himself to the fresh air ; but when 
she reached her own room, she was still too intoxicated with 
that momentary revival of old emotions, too much agitated by 
the sudden return of tenderness in her lover, to know whether 
pain or pleasure predominated. It was as if a miracle had 
happened in her little world of feeling, and made the future 
all vague — a dim morning haze of possibilities, instead of the 
sombre wintry daylight and clear rigid outline of painful cer- 
tainty. 

She felt the need of rapid movement. She must walk out 
in spite of the rain. Happily, there was a thin place in the 
curtain of clouds which seemed to promise that now, about 
noon, the day had a mind to clear up. Caterina thought to 
herself, “ I will walk to the Mosslands, and carry Mr. Bates 
the comforter I have made for him, and then Lady Cheverel 
will not wonder so much at my going out.” At the hall door 
she found Rupert the old bloodhound, stationed on the mat, 
with the determination that the first person who was sensible 
enough to take a walk that morning should have the honor of 
his approbation and society. As he thrust his great black and 
tawny head under her hand, and wagged his tail with vigorous 
eloquence, and reached the climax of his welcome by jumping 
up to lick her face, which was at a convenient licking height 
for him, Caterina felt quite grateful to the old dog for his 
friendliness. Animals are such agreeable friends — they ask 
jio questions, they pass no criticisms. 

The “ Mosslands ” was a remote part of the grounds, encir- 
cled by the little stream issuing from the pool ; and certainly, 
for a wet day, Caterina could hardly have chosen a less suit- 
able walk, for though the rain was abating, and presently 
ceased altogether, there was still a smart shower falling from 
the trees which arched over the greater part of her way. But 
she found just the desired relief from her feverish excitement 
in laboring along the wet paths with an umbrella that made 
her arm ache. This amount of exertion was to her tiny body 
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what a day’s hunting often was to Mr. Gilfil, who at times 
had his fits of jealousy and sadness to get rid of, and wisely 
had recourse to nature’s innocent opium — fatigue. 

When Caterina reached the pretty arched wooden bridge 
which formed the only entrance to the ilosslands for any but 
webbed feet, the sun had mastered the clouds, and was shin- 
ing through the boughs of the tall elms that made a deep 
nest for the gardener’s cottage — turning the rain drops into 
diamonds, and inviting the nasturtium flowers creeping over 
the porch and low-thatched roof to lift up their flame-colored 
heads once more. The rooks were cawing with many-voiced 
monotony, apparently — by a remarkable approximation to 
human intelligence — finding great conversational resources 
in the change of weather. The mossy turf, studded with the 
broad blades of marsh-loving plants, told that Mr. Bates’s nest 
was rather damp in the best of weather ; but he was of opin- 
ion that a little external moisture would hurt no man who 
was not perversely neglectful of that obvious and providen- 
tial antidote, rum-and-water. 

Caterina loved this nest. Every object in it, every sound 
that haunted it, had been familiar to her from the days when 
she had been carried thither on Mr. Bates’s arm, making lit- 
tle cawing noises to imitate the rooks, clapping her hands at 
the green frogs leaping in the moist grass, and fixing grave 
eyes on the gardener’s fowls cluck-clucking under their pens. 
And now the spot looked prettier to her than ever ; it was so 
out of the way of Miss Assher, with her brilliant beauty, and 
personal claims, and small civil remarks. She thought Mr. 
Bates would not be come into his dinner yet, so she would sit 
down and wait for him. 

But she was mistaken. Mr. Bates was seated in his arm 
chair, with his pocket-handkerchief thrown over his face as 
the most eligible mode of passing away those superfluous 
hours between meals when the weather drives a man in-doors. 
Roused by the furious barking of his chained bull-dog, he de- 
scried his little favorite approaching, and forthwith presented 
himself at the doorway, looking disproportionately tall com- 
pared with the height of his cottage. The bulWog, mean- 
while, unbent from the severity of his official demeanor, and 
commenced a friendly interchange of ideas with Rupert. 

Mr. Bates’s hair was now gray, but his frame was none the 
less stalwart, and his face looked all the redder, making an 
artistic contrast with the deep blue of his cotton neckerchief, 
and of his linen apron twisted into a girdle round his waist. 
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“ Why, dang my boottons, Miss Tiny,” he exclaimed, “hoo 
eoom ye to coom oot dabblin’ your faet laike a little Muscovy 
duck, sich a day as this ? Not but what ai’m delaighted to 
sae ye. Here Hesther,” he called to his old humpbacked house- 
keeper, “ tek the young ledy’s oombrella an’ spread it oot to 
dray. Goom, coom in. Miss Tiny, an’ set ye doon by the faire 
an’ dray yer faet, an’ hev summat warm to kape ye from 
ketohin’ coold.” 

Mr. Bates led the way, stooping under the door-places, into 
his small sitting-room, and, shaking the patchwork cushion 
in his ai-m-chair, moved it to within a good roasting distance 
of the blazing fire. 

“ Thank you, uncle Bates ” (Caterina kept up her childish 
epithets for her friends, and this was one of them) ; “ not 
quite so close to the fire, for I am warm with walking.” 

“Eh, but yer shoes are faine an’ wet, an’ ye must put up yer 
faet on the fender. Bare big faet, baint ’em ? — aboot the 
sake of a good big spoon. 1 woonder ye can mek a shift to 
stan’ on ’em. Now, what’ll ye hev to warm yer insaide ? — a 
drop o’ hot elder wain, now ? ” 

“ No, not anything to drink, thank you ; it isn't very long 
since breakfast,” said Caterina, drawing out the comforter 
from her deep pocket. Pockets were capacious in those days. 
“ Look here, uncle Bates, here is what I came to bring you. 
I made it on purpose for you. You must wear it this winter, 
and give your red one to old Brooks.” 

“ Eh, Miss Tiny, this is a beauty. An’ ye made it all wd’ 
yer little fingers for an old feller laike mae ! I tek it very 
kaind on ye, an’ I belave ye I’ll wear it, and be proud on’t 
too. These sthraipes, blue an’ whaite, now, they mek it un- 
common pritty.” 

“Yes, that will suit your complexion, you know, better 
than the old scarlet one. I know Mrs. Sharp will be more in 
love with you than ever when she sees you in the new one.” 

“ My complexion, ye little roogue ! ye’re a laughin’ at me. 
But talkin’ o’ complexions, what a beautiful color the bride 
as is to be has on her cheeks ! Dang my boottons ! she looks 
faine and handsome o’ hossback — sits as upraight as a dart, 
wi’ a figure like a statty ! Misthress Sharp has promised to 
put me behaind one o’ the doors when the ladies are cornin’ 
doon to dinner, so as I may sae the young un i’ full dress, wi' 
all her curls an’ that. Misthress Sharp says she’s almost 
beautifuller nor ray ledy was when she was yoong ; an’ I think 
ye’ll noot faind many i’ the counthry as'll eoom up to that.” 
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‘‘-Yes, iliss Assher is very liandsome,"’ said Caterina, rather 
faintly, feeling the sense of her own insignificance returning 
at this picture of the impression Miss Assher made on others. 

“ Well, an’ I hope she’s good too, an’ll mek a good naice to 
Sir Cristhifer an’ my ledy. Misthress Grilfln, the maid, says 
as she'.s rether tatchy and find-fautin’ about her cloothes, laike. 
But she’s yoong — she’s yoongj that’ll wear off when she's 
got a hoosband, an’ children, an’ summat else to think on. 
Sir Cristhifer’s fain an’ delaighted, I can see. He says to me 
th’ other mornin’, says he, -'Well, Bates, what do yon think ot 
j'our young misthress as is to be ? ’ An’ I says, ‘ Whay, yer 
honor, I think she’s as fain a lass as iver 1 set eyes on ; an’ 
I wish the Captain luck in a fain family, an’ your honor laife 
an’ health to see’t.’ Mr. Warren says as the masther’s all 
for forrardin’ the w'eddin", an’ it’ll very laike be afore the 
autumn’s oot.” 

As Jilr. Bates ran on, Caterina felt something like a painful 
contraction at her heart. “Yes,” she said, rising, “I dare say 
it will. Sir Christopher is veiy anxious for it. But I must 
go, uncle Bates ; Lady Cheverel will be wanting me, and it 
is your dinner-time.” 

“ Nay, my dinner doon’t sinnify a bit ; but I moosn’t kaep 
ye if liiy ledy wants ye. Though I hevn’t thanked ye half 
anoof for the comfiter — the wrapraskil, as they call’t. My 
feckins, it’s a beauty. But ye look very whaite and sadly. 
Miss Tiny; I doubt ye’re poorly; an’ this walking i’ th’ wet 
isn’t good for ye.” 

“ Oh yes, it is indeed,” said Caterina, hastening out, and 
taking up her umbrella from the kitchen floor. “ I must really 
go now' ; so good-by.'’ 

She tripped off, calling Rupert, while the good gardener, his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets, stood looking after her and 
shaking his head with rather a melancholy air. 

“ She gets moor nesh and dillicat than iver,” he said, half 
to himself and half to Hester. “ I shouldn’t woonder if she 
fades away laike them cyclamens as I transplanted. She puts 
me i’ maind on ’em somehow, bangin’ on their little thin 
stalks, so whaite an’ tinder.” 

The poor little thing made her way back, no longer hunger- 
ing for the cold moist air as a counteractive of inward excite- 
ment, but with a chill at her heart which made the outward 
chill only depressing. The golden sunlight beamed through 
the dripping boughs like a Shechinah, or visible divine pres- 
ence, and the birds were chirping and trilling their new 
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autumnal songs so sweetly, it seemed as if their throats, as 
well as the air, were all the clearer for the rain ; but Caterina 
moved through all this joy and beauty like a pbor wounded 
leveret painfully dragging its little body through the sweet 
clover-tufts — for it, sweet in vain. Mr. Bates’s words about 
Sir Christopher's joy, Miss Assher’s beauty, and the nearness 
of the wedding, had come upon her like the pressure of a cold 
hand, rousing her from confused dozing to a perception of 
hard, familiar realities. It is so with emotional natures, 
whose thoughts are no more than the fleeting shadows cast 
by feeling : to them words are facts, and even when known to 
be false, have a mastery over their smiles and tears. Caterina 
entered her own room again, with no other change from her 
former state of despondency and wretchedness than an addi- 
tional sense of injury from Anthony. His behavior towards 
her in the morning was a new wrong. To snatch a caress when 
she justly claimed an expression of penitence, of regret, of 
sympathy, was to make more light of her than ever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

That evening Miss Assher seemed to carry herself with 
unusual haughtiness, and was coldly observant of Caterina. 
There was unmistakably thunder in the air. Captain Wybrow 
appeared to take the matter very easily, and was inclined 
to brave it out by paying more than ordinary attention 
to Caterina. Mr. Gilfil had induced her to play a game at 
draughts with him, Latly Assher being seated at picquet with 
Sir Christopher, and Miss Assher in determined conversation 
with Lady Cheverel. Anthony, thus left as an odd unit, 
sauntered up to Cateriua’s chair and leaned behind her, watch- 
ing the game. Tina, with all the remembrances of the morning 
thick upon her, felt her cheeks becoming more and more crim- 
son, and at last said impatiently, “1 wish you would go 
away.” 

This happened directly under the view of Miss Assher, who 
saw Caterina’s reddening cheeks, saw that she said something 
impatiently, and that Captain Wybrow moved away in conse- 
quence. There was another person, too, who had noticed this 
incident with strong interest, and who was moreover aware 
that Miss Assher not only saw, but keenly observed what was 
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passing. That other person was Mr. Gilfil, and he drew some 
painful conclusions which heightened his anxiety for Caterina. 

The next morning, in spite of the fine weather, Miss Assher 
declined riding, and Lady Cheverel, perceiving that there was 
something wrong between the lovers, took eare that they 
sliould be left together in the drawing-room. Miss Assher, 
seated on the sofa near the fire, was busy with some fancy- 
work, in whieh she seemed bent on making great progress 
this morning. Captain Wybrow sat opposite with a news- 
paper in Ids hand, from which he obligingly read extracts 
with an elaborately easy air, wilfully unconscious of the con- 
temptuous silence with whieh she pursued her filigree work. 
At length he put down the paper, which he could no longer 
pretend not to have exhausted, and Miss Assher then said, — 

‘‘ You seem to be on very intimate terms with Miss Sarti.*' 

“ With Tina ? oh yes ; she has always been the pet of the 
house, you know. We have been quite brother and sister 
together.’’ 

“ Sisters don’t generally color so very deeply when their 
brothers approach them.” 

“ Does she color ? I never noticed it. But she’s a timid 
little thing.” 

“ It would be much better if you would not be so hypocriti- 
cal, Captain Wybrow. I am confident there has been some 
flirtation between you. Miss Sarti, in her position, would 
never speak to you with the petulance she did last night, if 
you had not given her some kind of claim on you.” 

“ My dear Beatrice, now do be reasonable ; do ask yourself 
what earthly probability there is that I should think of flirt- 
ing with poor little Tina. Is there anything about her to 
attract that sort of attention ? She is more child than woman. 
One thinks of her as a little girl to be petted and played 
with.” 

“ Pray, what Avere you playing at with her yesterday morn- 
ing, when I came in unexpectedly, and her cheeks were 
flushed, and her hands trembling ? ” 

“Yesterday morning? — Oh, I r-einember. You know I 
always tease her about Gilfil, who is over head and ears in 
love with her ; and she is angry at that, — perhaps, because 
she likes him. They w^ere old playfellows years before 1 
came here, and Sir Christopher has "set his heart on their 
marrying.” 

“ Captain Wybrow, you are very false. It bad nothing to 
do with Mr. Gilfil that she colored last night when yoti leaned 
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over her chair. You might just as well be candid. If your 
own mind is not made up, pray do no violence to yourself. 
I am quite ready to give way to Miss Sarti’s superior attrac- 
tions. Understand that, so far as I am concerned, you are 
perfectly at liberty. I decline any share in the affection ol a 
man who forfeits my respect by duplicity.” 

In saying this Miss Assher rose, and was sweeping haugh- 
tily out of the room, when Captain Wybrow placed himself 
before her, and took her hand. 

“Dear, dear Beatrice, be patient; do not judge me so 
rashly. Sit down again, sweet,” he added in a pleading 
voice, pressing both her hands between his, and leading her 
back to the sofa, where he sat down beside her. Miss Assher 
was not unwilling to be led back or to listen, but she retained 
her cold and haughty expression. 

“ Can you not trust me, Beatrice ? Can you not believe 
me, although there may be things 1 am unable to explain ? ” 

“ Why should there be anything you are unable to explain ? 
All honorable man will not be placed in circumstances which 
he cannot explain to the woman he seeks to make his wife. 
He will not ask her to believe that he acts properly ; he will 
let her know that he does so. Let me go, sir.” 

She attempted to rise, but he passed his hand round her 
waist and detained her. 

“ Now, Beatrice, dear,” he said imploringly, “ can you not 
understand that there are things a man doesn’t like to talk 
about — secrets that he must keep for the sake of others, and 
not for his own sake ? Everything that relates to myself you 
may ask me, but do not ask me to tell other people’s secrets. 
Don’t you understand me ? ” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Assher scornfully, “I understand. 
Whenever you make love to a woman — that is her secret, 
which you are bound to keep for her. But it is folly to be 
talking in this way. Captain Wybrow. It is very plain that 
there is some relation more than friendship between you and 
Miss Sarti. Since you cannot explain that relation, there is 
no more to be said between us.” 

“ Confound it, Beatrice ! you’ll drive me mad. Can a fel- 
low help a girl’s falling in love with him ? Such things are 
always happening, but men don’t talk of them. These fancies 
will spring up without the slightest foundation, especially 
when a woman sees few people ; they die out again when 
there is no encouragement. If you could like me, you ought 
not to be surprised that other people can ; you ought to think 
the better of them for it.” 
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’■'You mean to say, then, that Miss Sarti is in love with 
you, without your ever having made love to her.*’ 

“ Do not press me to say such things, dearest. It is enough 
that you know I love you — that I am devoted to you. You 
naughty queen, you, you know there is no chance for any one 
else where you are. You are only tormenting me, to J)l•o^'• 
your power over me. But don’t be too cruel ; for you know 
they say I have another heart-disease besides love, and Hipm- 
scenes bring on terrible palpitations.*’ 

■‘But I must have an answer to this one question,” saiil 
Miss Assher, a little softened: “has there been, oris then’, 
any love on your side towards Miss Sarti ? I have nothing to 
do with her feelings, but I have a right to know yours.*’ 

“ I like Tina very much ; who would not like such a little 
simple thing ? You would not wish me not to like her ? But 
love — that is a very different affair. One has a brobherlt 
affection for such a woman as Tina; but it is another sortu: 
woman that one loves.” 

These last words were made doubly significant by a look ol 
tenderness, and a kiss imprinted on the hand Captain Wybrou 
held in his. Miss Assher was conquered. It was so far from 
probable that Anthony should love that pale insignificant 
little thing — so highly probable that he should adore the 
beautiful Miss As.sher. On the whole, it was rather gratih- 
ing that other women should be languishing for her handsome 
lover; he really was an exquisite creature. Poor Miss Sarti 1 
Well, she would get over it. 

Captain Wybrow saw his advantage. “ Come, sweet love," 
he continued, “ let us talk no more about unpleasant things. 
You will keep Tina’s secret, and be very kind to her — won’t 
you ? — for my sake. But you will ride out now ? See what 
a glorious day it is for riding. Let me order the horses. I’m 
terribly in want of the air. Come, give me one forgiving kiss, 
and say you will go.” 

Miss Assher complied with the double request, and then 
went to equip herself for the ride, while her lover walked to 
the stables. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

Meaitwhile Mr. Gilfil, who had a heavy weight on his mind, 
had watched for the moment when, the two elder ladies having 
driven out, Caterina would probably be alone in Lady Chev- 
erel’s sitting-room. He went up and knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said the sweet mellow voice, always thrilling to 
him as the sound of rippling water to the thirsty. 

He entered and found Caterina standing in some confusion, 
as if she had been startled from a revery. She felt relieved 
when she saw it was Maynard, but, the next moment, felt 
a little pettish that he should have come to interrupt and 
frighten her. 

“ Oh, it is you, Maynard ! Do you want Lady Cheverel ? ” 
“Ho, Caterina,” he answered gravely; “I want you. I 
have something very particular to say to you. Will you let 
me sit down with you for half an hour ? ” 

“ Yes, dear old preacher,” said Caterina, sitting down with 
an air of weariness ; “ what is it ? ” 

Mr. Gilfil placed himself ojiposite to her, and sanl, “ I hope 
you will not be hurt, Caterina, by what I am going to say to 
you, I do not speak from any other feelings than real afEec- 
tion and anxiety for you. I put everything else out of the 
question. You know you are more to me than all the world ; 
but I will not thrust before you a feeling which you are unable 
to return. I speak to you as a brother — the old Maynard 
that used to scold you for getting your fishing-line tangled 
ten years ago. You will not believe that I have any mean, 
selfish motive in mentioning things that are painful to you ? ” 
“ Ho ; I know you are very good,” said Caterina, abstract- 
edly. 

“ From what I saw yesterday evening,” Mr. Gilfil went on, 
hesitating and coloring slightly, “I am led to fear — pray 
forgive me if I am wrong, Caterina — that you — that Cap- 
tain Wybrow is base enough still to trifle with your feelings, 
that he still allows himself to behave to you as no man ought 
who is the declared lover of another woman.” 

“ What do you mean, Maynard ? ” said Caterina, with anger 
flashing from her eyes. “ Do you mean that I let him make 
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love to me ? What right have you to think that of me ’ 
What do you mean that you saw yesterday evening ? ” 

“ Do not be angry, Caterina. I don’t suspect you of doing 
wrong. I only suspect that heartless puppy of behaving so 
as to keep awake feelings in you that not only destroy yonr 
own peace of mind, but may lead to very bad consequences 
with regard to others. I want to warn you that Miss Assher 
has her eyes open on what passes between you and Captain 
Wybrow, and 1 feel sure she is getting jealous of you. Vray 
be very careful, Caterina, and try to behave with politeness 
and indifference to him. You must see by this time that he 
is not worth the feeling you have given him. He’s more dis- 
turbed at his pulse beating one too many in a minnte, than at 
all the misery he has caused you by his foolish trifling.” 

“ You ought not to speak so of him, Maynard,” said Caterina, 
passionately'. “ He is not what you think. He did care for 
me ; he did love me ; only he wanted to do what his uncle 
wished.” 

“ Oh to be sure ! 1 know it is only from the most virtuous 
motives that he does what is convenient to himself.” 

Mr. Gilfll paused. He felt that he was getting irritated, 
and defeating his own object. Presently he continued in a 
calm and affectionate tone. 

“ I will say no more about what I think of him, Caterina. 
But whether he loved you or not, his position now with Miss 
Assher is such that any love you may' cherish for him can 
bring nothing but misery. God knows, I don’t expect you to 
leave off loving him at a moment’s notice. Time and absence, 
and trying to do what is right, are the only cures. If it were 
not that Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel would be dis- 
pleased and puzzled at your wishing to leave home just now, 
I would beg you to pay a visit to my sister. She and her 
husband are good creatures, and would make their house a 
home to you. But I could not urge the thing just now with- 
out giving a special reason ; and what is most of all to be 
dreaded is the raising of any suspicion in Sir Christopher’s 
mind of what has happened in the past, or of your present 
feelings. You think so too, don’t you, Tina ? ” 

Mr. Gilfll paused again, but Caterina said nothing. She 
was looking away from him, out of the window, and her eyes 
were filling with tears. He rose, and, advancing a little 
towards her, held out his hand and said, — 

“ Porgive me, Caterina, for intruding on your feelings in 
this way. I was so afraid you might not be aware how Miss 
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A&sher vv.itched you. Remember, I entreat you, that the 
peace of the whole family depends on your power of govern- 
ing yourself. Only say you forgive me before I go.” 

“ Dear, good Maynard,” she said, stretching out her little 
hand, and taking two of his large fingers in her grasp, while 
her tears flowed fast ; “ I am very cross to you. But my 
heart is breaking. I don’t know what I do. Good-by.” 

He stooped down, kissed the little hand, and then left the 
room. 

"The cursed scoundrel!” he muttered between his teeth, 
as he closed the door behind him. " If it were not for Sir 
Christopher, I should like to pound him into paste to poison 
puppies like himself ! ” 


CHAPTER X. 

That evening Captain Wybrow. returning from a long ride 
with Miss Assher, went up to his dressing-room, and seated 
himself with an air of considerable lassitude before his mirror. 
The reflection there presented of his exquisite self was cer- 
tainly paler and more worn than usual, and might excuse the 
anxiety with which he first felt his pulse, and then laid his 
hand on his heart. 

" It’s a devil of a position this for a man to be in,” was the 
train of his thought, as he kept his eyes fixed on the glass, 
while he leaned back in his chair, and crossed his hands be- 
hind his head; “between two jealous women, and both of 
them as ready to take fire as tinder. And in my state of 
health, too ! I should be glad enough to run away from the 
whole affair, and go off to some lotos-eating place or other 
where there are no women, or only women who are too sleepy 
to be jealous. Here am I, doing nothing to please myself, 
trying to do the best thing for everybody else, and all the 
comfort I get is to have fire shot at me from women’s eyes 
and venom spirted at me from women’s tongues. If Beatrice 
takes another jealous lit into her head — and it’s likely 
enough, Tina is so unmanageable — I don’t know what storm 
she may raise. And any hitch in this marriage, especially 
of that sort, might be a fatal business for the old gentleman. 
I wouldn’t have such a blow fall upon him for a great deal. 
Besides, a man must be married some time in his life, and I 
could hardly do better than marry Beatrice. She’s an un- 
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coiDiaonlj fine wotoan. and Im really very fond of her; and 
as I shall let her La-.e her ccyii way. her temper won't signify 
much. I wish the wedding was ovei and done with, for this 
fuss doesn’t suit me at ail. I haven't been half so well lately. 
That seene about Tina this morning quite upset me. Poor 
little Tina I "What a lif'Ie simpleton it was, to set her heait 
on me in that v, ay ! But ohe ougat to see how impossible it 
is tliat things should oe diifereut. If she would but under- 
stand how kindly I feel towards her, and ma’ae up her mind 
to look on me as a friend; — iiut that is «hat one never can 
get a woman to do. lieatiice ia very good-natured ; I'm sure 
she would be kind to the little thing. It would be a great 
comfort if Tina would lake to Gilfii. if it were only in anger 
agaiiiat me. He'd make ner a capital husband, and I should 
like to see tlie lutie gra-shopiier liappy. If I had been in a 
different po.-jitioii, I wouht certainly have married her myself; 
but that was out of the question w ith my responsibilities to 
•Sir Christopher. I think a little j^ersuasiou from my nude 
would bring her to accept Gilfil; I know she would never be 
able to oppose my uncle’s uishes. And if they were once 
married, sne’s such a loving little thing, she would soon be 
billing and cooing with him as it she had never known me. 
It would certainly be the best thing for her happiness if that 
marriage were hastened. Heigho I Those are lucky fellows 
that have no women falling in love with them. It's a con- 
founded responsifailicy.'’ 

At this point in his meditations he turned his head a little, 
so as to get a three-quarter view of his face. Clearly it was 
the " dotw infelice della bellesza ’’ that laid, these onerous duties 
upon him — an idea which naturally suggested that he should 
ring for his valet. 

For the next few days, however, there was such a cessation 
of threatening symptoms as to allay the anxiety both of Cap- 
tain Wybrow and Mr. Gilfii. All earthly things have their 
lull: even on nights when the most unapjieasable wind is 
raging, there will be a moment of stillness before it crashes 
among the boughs again, and storms against the windows, and 
howls like a thousand lost demons through the kej^holes. 

Miss Assher appeared to be in the highest good-humor; 
Captaiu Wybrow was more assiduous than usual, and was very 
circumspect in his behavior to Caterina, on whom Miss Assher 
bestowed unwonted attentions. The weather was brilliant; 
there were riding excursions in the mornings and dinner- 
parties in the evenings. Consultations in the library between 
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Sir Christopher and Lady Assher seemed to be leading to a 
satisfactory result ; and it was understood that this visit at 
Cheverel Manor would terminate in another fortnight, when 
the preparations for the wedding would be carried foward 
with all despatch at Farleigh. The Baronet seemed every day 
more radiant. Accustomed to view people who entered into 
his plans by the pleasant light which his own strong will and 
bright hopefulness were always easting on the future, he saw 
nothing but personal charms and promising domestic qualities 
in Miss Assher, whose quickness of eye and taste in externals 
formed a real ground of sympathy between her and Sir Chris- 
topher. Lady Cheverel’s enthusiasm never rose above the 
temperate mark of calm satisfaction, and, having quite her 
share of the critical acumen which characterizes the mutual 
estimates of the fair sex, she had a more moderate opinion of 
Miss Assher’s qualities. She suspected that the fair Beatrice 
had a sharp and imperious temper; and being herself, on 
principle and by habitual self-command, the most deferential 
of wives, she noticed with disapproval Miss Assher’s occa- 
sional air of authority towards Captain Wybrow. A proud 
woman who has learned to submit, carries all her pride to the 
re-enforcement of her submission, and looks down with severe 
superiority on all feminine assumption as “unbecoming.” 
Lady Cheverel, however, confined her criticisms to the privacy 
of her own thoughts, and, with a reticence which I fear may 
seem incredible, did not use them as a means of disturbing 
her husband’s complacency. 

And Caterina? How did she pass these sunny autumn 
days, in which the skies seemed to be smiling on the family 
gladness ? To her the change in Miss Assher’s manner was 
unaccountable. Those compassionate attentions, those smil- 
ing condescensions, were torture to Caterina, who was con- 
stantly tempted to repulse them with anger. She thought, 
“ Perhaps Anthony has told her to be kind to poor Tina.” 
This was an insult. He ought to have known that the mere 
presence of Miss Assher was painful to her, that Miss Assher’s 
smiles scorched her, that Miss Assher’s kind words were like 
poison stings infiaming her to madness. And he — Anthony 
— he was evidently repenting of the tenderness he had been 
betrayed into that morning m the drawing-room. He was 
cold and distant and civil to her, to ward off Beatrice’s sus- 
picions, and Beatrice could be so gracious now, because she 
was sure of Anthony’s entire devotion. Well ! and so it ought 
to be — and she ought not to wish it otherwise. And yet — 
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oh, he loas cruel to her. She could never have behaved so to 
him. To make her love him so — to speak such tender words 
— to give her such caresses, and then to behave as if such things 
had never been. He had given her the poison that seemed so 
sweet while she was drinking it, and now it was in her blood, 
and she was helpless. 

With this tempest pent up in her bosom, the poor child 
went up to her room every night, and there it all burst forth. 
There, with loud whispers and sobs, restlessly pacing up and 
down, lying on the hard floor, courting cold and weariness, 
she told to the pitiful listening night the anguish which she 
could pour into no mortal ear. But always sleep came at last, 
and always in the morning the reactive calm that enabled her 
to live through the day. 

It is amazing how long a young frame will go on battling 
with this sort of secret wretchedness, and yet show no traces 
of the conflict for any but sympathetic eyes. The very deli- 
cacy of Caterina’s usual appearance, her natural paleness and 
habitually quiet mouse-like ways, made any symptoms of 
fatigue and suffering less noticeable. And her singing — the 
one thing in which she ceased to be passive, and became promi- 
nent — lost none of its energy. She herself sometimes won- 
dered how it was that, whether she felt sad or angry, crushed 
with the sense of Anthony’s indifference, or burning with 
impatience under Miss Assher’s attentions, it was always a 
relief to her to sing. Those full deep notes she sent forth 
seemed to be lifting the pain from her heart — seemed to be 
carrying away the madness from her brain. 

Thus Lady Cheverel noticed no change in Caterina, and it 
was only Mr. Gilfil who discerned with anxiety the feverish 
spot that sometimes rose on her cheek, the deepening violet 
tint under her eyes, and the strange absent glance, the un- 
healthy glitter of the beautiful eyes themselves. 

But those agitated nights were producing a more fatal effect 
than was represented by these slight outward changes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The following Sunday, the morning being rainy, it was deter- 
mined that the family should not go to Cumbermoor Church 
as usual, but that Hr. Gilfil, who had only an afternoon ser- 
vice at his curacy, should conduct the morning service in the 
chapel. 

Just before the appointed hour of eleven, Caterina came 
down into the drawing-room, looking so unusually ill as to call 
forth an anxious inquiry from Lady Chevevel, who, on learning 
that she had a severe lieadache, insisted that she should not 
attend service, and at once packed her up comfortably on a 
sofa near the tire, putting a volume of Tillotson’s Sermons into 
her hands — as appropriate reading, if Caterina should feel 
equal to that means of editicatiou. 

Excellent medicine for the mind are the good Archbishop's 
sermons, but a medicine, unhappily, not suited to Tina’s case. 
She sat with the book open on her knees, her dark eyes fixed 
vacantly on the portrait of that handsome Lady Cheverel, wife 
of the notable Sir Anthony. She gazed at the picture without 
thinking of it, and the fair blond dame seemed to look down 
on her with that benignant unconcern, that mild wonder, with 
which happy self-possessed women are apt to look down on 
their agitated and weaker sisters. 

Caterina was thinking of the near future — of the wedding 
that was so soon to come — of all she would have to live 
through in the next months. 

“I wish I could be very ill, and die before then,” she 
thought. “ When people get very ill, they don’t mind about 
things. Poor Patty Richards looked so happy when she was 
in a decline. She didn’t seem to care any more about her 
lover that she was engaged to be married to, and she liked 
the smell of the flowers so, that I used to take her. Oh, if I 
could but like anything — if I could but think about any- 
thing else! If these dreadful feelings would go away, I 
wouldn’t mind about not being happy. I wouldn’t want 
anything — and I could do what would please Sir Christopher 
and Lady Cheverel. Rut when that rage and auger comes 
into me, I don’t know what to do. I don’t feel the ground 
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under me; I only leel my bead and heart beating, and it 
seems as if 1 must do something dreadful. Oh ! I wonder if 
any one ever felt like me before. I must be very wicked. 
But God will have pity on me; He knows all I have to bear.” 

In this way the time wore on till Tina heard the sound of 
voices along the passage, and became conscious that the 
volume of Tillotson had slijiped on the floor. She had only 
just picked it up, and seen with alarm that the pages were 
bent, when Lady Assher, Beatrice, and Captain Wj-brow 
entered, all with tliat brisk and cheerful air which a sermon 
is often observed to produce when it is quite finished. 

Lady Assher at once came and seated herself by Caterina. 
Her ladyship had been considerably refreshed by a doze, and 
was in great force for monologue. 

“Well, my dear Miss Sarti, and how do you feel now? — 
a little better, I see. I thought you would be, sitting quietly 
here. These headaches, norv, are all from weakness. You 
most not over-exert yourself, and you must take bitters. 
I used to have just the same sort of headaches when I was 
your age, and old Dr Samson used to say to my mother. 
‘ Madam, what your daughter suffers from is weakness.’ Tie 
was such a curious old man, was Dr Samson. But I wish 
you could have heard the sermon this morning. Sucli an 
excellent sermon ! It was about the ten virgins : five of them 
were foolish, and five were clever, you know ; and Mr. Gilfil 
explained all that. What a very pleasant young man he is ! 
so very quiet and agreeable, and such a good hand at whist. 
I wish we had him at Farleigh. Sir John would have liked 
him beyond anything ; he is so good-tempered at cards, and 
he was such a man for cards, was Sir John. And our rector 
is a very irritable man ; he can’t bear to lose his money at 
cards. I don’t think a elergymian ought to mind about losing 
his money ; do you ? — do you now ? ” 

“ Oh pray. Lady Assher,” interposed Beatrice, in her usual 
tone of superiority, “ do not weary poor Caterina with such 
uninteresting questions. Your head seems very bad still, 
dear,” she continued, in a condoling tone, to Caterina; “do 
take my vinaigrette, and keep it in your pocket. It will 
perhaps refresh you now and then.” 

“ Ho, thank you,” answered Caterina ; “ I will not take it 
away from you.” 

“Indeed, dear. I never use it; you must take it,” Miss 
Assher persisted, holding it close to Tina’s hand. Tina 
colored deeply, pushed the vinaigrette away with some impa- 
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tience, and said, “ Thank you, I never use those things. I 
don’t like vinaigrettes.” 

Miss Assher returned the vinaigrette to her pocket in 
surprise and haughty silence, and Captain Wybrow, who had 
looked on in some alarm, said hastily, “ See ! it is quite bright 
out of doors now. T’here is time for a walk before luncheon. 
Come, Beatrice, put on your hat and cloak, and let us have half 
an hour’s walk on the gravel.” 

“ Yes, do, my dear,” said Lady Assher, " and I will go and 
see if Sir Christopher is having his walk in the gallery.” 

As soon as the door had closed behind the two ladies. 
Captain Wybrow, standing with his back to the fire, turned 
towards Caterina, and said in a tone of earnest remonstrance, 
“ My dear Caterina, let me beg of you to exercise more control 
over your feelings ; you are really rude to Miss Assher, and 
1 can see that she is quite hurt. Consider how strange your 
behavior must appear to her. She will wonder what can be 
the cause of it. Come, dear Tina,” he added, approaching 
her, and attempting to take her hand ; “ for your own sake let 
me entreat you to receive her attentions politely. She really 
feels very kindly towards you, and I should be so happy to 
see you friends.’’ 

Caterina was already in such a state of diseased suscepti- 
bility that the most innocent words from Captain Wybrow 
would have been irritating to her, as the whirr of the most 
delicate wing will afflict a nervous patient. But this tone of 
benevolent remonstrance was intolerable. He had inflicted 
a great and unrepented injury on her, and now he assumed an 
air of benevolence towards her. This was a new outrage. 
His profession of good will was insolence. 

Caterina snatched away her hand and said indignantly, 
“Leave me to myself, Captain Wybrow! I do not disturb 
you.” 

“Caterina, why will you be so violent — so unjust to me? 
It is for you that I feel anxious. Miss Assher has already 
noticed how strange your behavior is both to her and me, and 
it puts me into a very difficult position. What can I say to 
her?” 

“ Say ? ” Caterina burst forth with intense bitterness, 
rising, and moving towards the door ; “ say that I am a poor 
silly girl, and have fallen in love with you, and am jealous of 
her ; but that you have never had any feeling but pity for 
me — you have never behaved with anything more than 
friendliness to me. Tell her that, and she will think all the 
better of you.” 
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Tina uttered this as the bitterest sarcasm her ideas would 
furnish her with, uot having the faintest sus]iieiou that the 
sarcasm derived any of its bitterness from truth. Underneath 
all her sense ot iviong. which was rather instinctive than re- 
flective — underneath all the madness of her jealousy, and her 
ungovernable impulses rif resentment and vindictiveness — 
underneath all this scorching passion there were still left some 
hidden cr\ stal dews of trust, of seli-reproof, of belief that 
Anthony was trying to do the right. Love had not all gone 
to feed "the lires of hatred. Tina still trusted that Anthoni 
felt more for her than he seemed to feel : she was still far 
from suspecting him of a wrong which a woman resents even 
more than ineonstaiicy. And she threw oat this taunt simph 
as the most intense expression she could find for the auger of 
the moment. 

As she stood nearly in the middle of the room, her little 
body trembling under the shock of passions too strong for it. 
her very lips pale, aud her eyes gleaming, the door oiieneil, 
and Miss Assher appeared, tall, blooming, and splendid, in her 
walking costume. As she entered, her face wore the siaile 
appropriate to the exits and entrances of a young lady who 
feels that her presence is an interesting fact; but the next 
moment she looked at Caterina with grave surprise, and then 
threw a glance of angry suspicion at Captain Wybrow, who 
wore an air of wearine.s3 and vexation. 

‘‘ Perhaps you are too mnc-h engaged to walk out, Captain 
Wybrow ? I will go alone.*’ 

■‘No, no, I am coming,’’ he answered, hurrying towards her, 
and leading her out of the room ; leaving poor Caterina to feel 
all the reaction of shame and self-reproach after her outburst 
of passion. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ Peat, what is likely to be the next scene in the drama 
between you and Miss Sarti ? ” said Miss Assher to Captain 
Wybrow as soon as they were out on the gravel. “ It would 
be agreeable to have some idea of what is coming.” 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He felt out of humor, wearied, 
annoyed. There come moments when one almost determines 
never again to oppose anything but dead sUence to an angry 
woman. “Now then, confound it,’" he said to himself, “I’m 
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going to be battered on the other flank.” He looked resolutely 
at the horizon, with something more like a frown on his face 
than Beatrice had ever seen there. 

After a pause of two or three minutes, she continued in a 
still haughtier tone, “ I suppose you are aware. Captain 
Wybrow, that I expect an explanation of what I have just 
seen.” 

“ I have no explanation, my dear Beatrice,” he answered at 
last, making a strong effort over himself, “ except what I have 
already given you. 1 hoped you would never recur to the 
subject.” 

“Your explanation, however, is very far from satisfactory. 
I can only say that the airs Miss Sarti thinks herself entitled 
to put on towards you. are quite incompatible with your posi- 
tion as regards me. And her behavior to me is most insulting. 
I shall certainly not stay in the house under such circum- 
stances, and mamma must state the reasons to Sir Christopher.” 

“ Beatrice,” said Captain Wj'brow, his irritation giving way 
to alarm. “ I beseech you to be patient, and exerciae your good 
feelings in this affair. It is very painful, I know, but 1 am 
sure you would be grieved to injure poor Caterina — to bring 
down my uncle’s anger upon her. Consider what a poor little 
dependent thing she is.” 

“It is very adroit of you to make these evasions, but do not 
suppose that they deceive me. Miss Sarti would never dare to 
behave to you as she does, if yon had not flirted with her, or 
made love to her. I suppose she considers your engagement 
to me a breach of faith to her. I am much obliged to you, cer- 
tainly, for making me Miss Sarti’s rival. You have told me a 
falsehood. Captain Wybrow.” 

“Beatrice, I solemnly declare to you that Caterina is noth- 
ing more to me than a girl I naturally feel kindly to — as a 
favorite of my uncle’s, and a nice little thing enough. I should 
be glad to see her married to Gilfil to-morrow ; that’s a good 
proof that I’m not in love with her, I should think. As to the 
past, I may have shown her little attentions, which she has 
exaggerated and misinterpreted. What man is not liable to 
that sort of thing ? ” 

“ But what can she found her behavior on ? What had she 
been .saying to you this morning to make her tremble and turn 
pale in that way ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I just said something about her behav- 
ing peevishly. With that Italian blood of hers, there’s no 
knowing how she may take what one says. She's n fierce little 
thing, though she seems so quiet generally.” 
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“But she ought to be made to know how unbecoming and 
indelicate her conduct is. For my part, I wonder Lady Chev- 
erel has not noticed her short answers and the airs she puts 
on.” 

“ Let me beg of you, Beatrice, not to hint anything of the 
kind to Lady Cheverel. You must have observed how strict 
my aunt is. It never enters her head that a girl can be in love 
with a man who has not made her an offer.*’ 

“Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know myself that I have ob- 
served her conduct. It will be only a charity to her.” 

“Nay, dear, that will be doing nothing but harm. Caterina's 
temper is peculiar. The best thing you can do will bf* to leave 
her to herself as much as possible. It will all wear off. I’ve 
no doubt she’ll be married to Gilfil before long. Girls’ fancies 
are easily diverted from one object to another. By Jove, what 
a rate my heart is galloping at ! These confounded palpita- 
tions get worse instead of better.” 

Thus ended the conversation, so far as it concerned Catenna, 
not without leaving a distinct resolution in Captain Wybrow's 
mind — a resolution carried into effect the next day, when he 
was in the library with Sir Christopher for the purpose of dis- 
cussing some arrangements about the approaching marriage. 

“ By the by,” he said carelessly, when the business came 
to a pause, and he was sauntering round the room with his 
hands in his coat-jioekets, surveying the backs of the books 
that lined the walls, “ when is the wedding between Gilfil and 
Caterina to come off. sir ? I've a fellow-feeling for a poor 
devil so many fathoms deep in love as Maynard. Why 
shouldn’t their marriage happen as soon as ours ? I suppose 
he has come to an understanding with Tina ? ” 

“ Why,” said Sir Christopher. “ I did think of letting the 
thing be until old Cricliley died ; be can’t hold out very long, 
poor fellow ; and then Maynard might have entered into mat- 
rimony and the Rectory both at once. But, after all, that 
really is no good reason for waiting. There is no need for 
them to leave the Manor when they are married. The little 
monkey is quite old enough. It would be pretty to see her a 
matron, with a baby about the size of a kitten in her arms.” 

“ I think that system of waiting is always bad. And if I 
can further any settlement you would like to make on Caterina, 
I shall be delighted to cany out your wishes.” 

“ My dear boy, that’s very good of you ; but Maj'iiard will 
have enough; and from what I know of him — and I know 
him well — I think he would rather provide for Caterina him- 
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self. However, now you have put this matter into my head, 
1 begin to blame myself for not having thought of it before. 
I’ve been so wrapt up in Beatrice and you, you rascal, that I 
had really forgotten poor Maynard. And he’s older than you 
— it’s high time he was settled in life as a family man.” 

Sir Christopher paused, took snuff in a meditative manner, 
and presently said, more to himself than to Anthony, who was 
humming a tune at the far eud of the room, Yes, yes. It 
will be a capital plan to finish off all our family business at 
once.” ■ 

Biding out with Miss Assher the same morning. Captain 
Wybrow mentioned to her incidentally, that Sir Christopher 
was anxious to bring about the wedding betvveen Gilfil and 
Caterina as soon as possible, and that he, for his part, should 
do all he could to further the affair. It would be the best 
thing in the world for Tina, in whose welfare he was really 
interested. 

With Sir Christopher there was never any long interval 
between purpose and execution. He made up his mind 
promptly, and he acted pvomptljr. On rising from luncheon, 
he said to ilr. Gilfil, "Come with me into the library, May- 
nard. 1 want to have a word with you.” 

“ Maynard, my hoy,” he began, as soon as they were seated, 
tapping his snuff-box, and looking radiant at the idea of the 
unexpected pleasure he was about to give, “ why shouldn’t we 
have two haiipv couples instead of one, before the autumn is 
ovei', eh ? ” 

“Eh?” he repeated, after a moment’s pause, lengthening 
out the monosyllable, taking a slow pinch, and looking up at 
Maynard with a sly smile. 

“ I’m not quite sure that I understand you, sir,” answered 
Mr. Gilfil, who felt annoyed at the consciousness that he was 
turning pale. 

“Not understand me, you rogue? You know very well 
whose happiness lies nearest to my heart after Anthony’s. 
You know you let me into your secrets long ago, so there’s no 
confession to make. Tina’s quite old enough to be a grave 
little wife now j and though the Beotory’s not ready for you, 
that’s no matter. My lady and I shall feel all the more com- 
fortable for having you with us. We should miss our little 
singing-bird if we lost her all at once.” 

Mr. Gilfil felt himself in a painfully difficult position. He 
dreaded that Sir Christopher should surmise or discover the 
true state of Caterina’s feelings, and yet he was obliged to 
make those feelings the ground of his reply. 
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“My dear sir,” he at last said with some effort, “you will 
not suppose that I am not alive to your goodness — that I am 
not grateful for your fatherly interest in my happiness ; but I 
fear that Caterina’s feelings towards me are not such as to 
warrant the hope that she would accept a proposal of marriage 
from me.’’ 

“ Have you ever asked her ? ” 

“ Ho, sir. But we often know these things too well without 
asking.” 

“ Pooh, pooh ! the little monkey must love you. Why, you 
were her first playfellow ; and I remember she used to cry if 
you cut your finger. Besides, she has always silently admitted 
that you were her lover. You know I have always spoken of 
you to lier in that light. I took it for granted you had settled 
the business between yourselves ; so did Anthony. Anthony 
thinks she’s in love with j'ou, and he has young eyes, which 
are ajit enough to see clearly in these matters. He was talk- 
ing to me about it this morning, and pleased me very much 
by the friendly interest he showed in you and Tina.” 

The blood — more than was wanted — rushed back to Mr. 
Gilfil’a face ; he set his teeth and clinched his hands in the 
effort to repress a burst of indignation. Sir Christopher 
noticed the flush, but thought it indicated the fluctuation of 
hope and fear about Catenna. He went on, — 

“You’re too modest by half, Maynard. A fellow who can 
take a five-barred gate as you can, ought not to be so faint- 
hearted. If you can't speak to her yourself, leave me to talk 
to her.” 

“ Sir Christopher,” said poor Maynard earnestly, “ I shall 
really feel it the greatest kindness you can possibly show me 
not to mention this subject to Caterina at present. I think 
such a proposal, made prematurely, might only alienate her 
from me.” 

Sir Christopher was getting a little displeased at this con- 
tradiction. His tone became a little sharper as he said, “ Have 
you any grounds to state for this opinion, beyond your general 
notion that Tina is not enough in love with you ? ” 

“ I can state none beyond my own very strong impression 
that she doos not love me well enough to marry me.” 

“Then I think that ground is worth nothing at all. I am 
tolerably correct in my judgment of people ; and if I am not 
very much deceived in Tina, she looks forward to nothing else 
but to your being her husband. Leave me to manage the 
matter as I think best. You may rely on me that I shall do 
no harm to your cause, Maynard.” 
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Mr. Grilfil, afraid to say more, yet wretched iu the prospect 
of what might result from Sir Christopher’s determination, 
quitted the library in a state of mingled indignation against 
Captain Wybrow, and distress for himself and Caterina. 
What would she think of him ? She might suppose that he had 
instigated or sanctioned Sir Christopher’s proceeding. He 
should perhaps not have an opportunity of speaking to her on 
the subject in time ; he would write her a note, and carry it 
up to her room after the dressing-bell had rung. No; that 
would agitate her, and unfit her for appearing at dinner, and 
passing the evening calmly. He would defer it till bedtime. 
After prayers, he contrived to lead her back to the drawing- 
room, and to put a letter in her hand. She carried it up to 
her own room, wondering, and there read, — 


Dbab Cateiuna, — Bo not suspect for a moment that anything Sir 
Christopher may say to you about our marriage has been prompted by me. 
I have done all I dare do to dissuade him from urging the subject, and 
have only been prevented from speaking more strongly by the dread of 
provoking questions which I could not answer witliout causing you fresh 
misery. I write this, both to prepare you for anything Sir Christopher 
may say, and to assure you — but I hope you ali'eady believe it — that 
your feelings are sacred to me. I would rather part with the dearest hope 
of my life than be the means of adding to your trouble. 

It is Captain Wybrow who has prompted Sir Christopher to take up 
the subject at this moment. I tell you this, to save you from hearing it 
suddenly when you are with Sir Christopher. You see now what sort of 
stuff that dastard’s heart is made of. Trust in me always, dearest Cate- 
rina, as — whatever may come — your faithful friend and brother, 

Maynakd Gilvil. 


Caterina was at first too terribly stung by the words about 
Captain Wybrow to think of the difficulty which threatened 
her — to think either of what Sir Christopher would say to 
her, or of what she could say in reply. Bitter sense of injury, 
fierce resentment, left no room for fear. With the poisoned 
garment upon him, the victim writhes under the torture — he 
has no thought of the coming death. 

Anthony could do this ! — Of this there could be no expla- 
nation but the coolest contempt tor her feelings, the basest 
sacrifice of all the consideration and tenderness he owed her 
to the ease of his position with !Miss Assher. No. It was 
worse than that: it was deliberate, gratuitous cruelty. He 
wanted to show her how he despised her ; he wanted to make 
her feel her folly in having ever believed that he loved her. 

The last crystal drops of trust and tenderness, she thought, 
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“ Why, you seem out of spirits this morning, Tina. What's 
the matter, eh ? ” 

“Nothing, Pacironcello ; only my head is bad.” 

“ Poor monkey ! Well, now, wouldn’t it do the head good 
if I were to promise you a good husband, aud smart little 
wedding-gowns, and by and by a house of your own, where 
you would be a little mistress, and Padroucello would come 
and see you sometimes ? ” 

“ Oh no, no ! I shouldn’t like ever to be married. Let me ' 
always stay with you ! ” 

“ Pooh, pooh, little simpleton. I shall get old and tiresome, 
and there will be Anthony’s children putting your nose out of 
joint. You will want some one to love you best of all, and 
you must have children of your own to love. I can’t have 
you withering away into an old maid. I hate old maids : they 
make me dismal to look at them. I never see Sharp without 
shuddering. My little black-eyed monkey was never meant 
for anything so ugly. And there’s Maynard Gilfil the best 
man in the county, worth his weight in gold, heavy as he is ; 
he loves you better than his eyes. And you love him too. you 
silly monkey, whatever you may say about not being mariied.’’ 

“No, no, dear Padroncello, do not say so ; I could not marry 
him.” 

“ Why not, you foolish child ? You don’t know your own 
mind. Why, it is plain to everybody that you love him My 
lady has all along said she was sure you loved him — she has 
seen what little princess airs you put on to him ; and Anthony 
too, he thinks you are in love with Gilfil. Come, what has 
made you take it into your head that you wouldn't like to 
marry him ? ” 

Caterina was now sobbing too deeply to make any answer. 
Sir Christopher patted her on the back and said, “Come, 
come; why, Tina, you are not well this morning. Go ami 
rest, little one. You will see things in quite another light 
when you are well. Think over what I have said, and remem- 
ber there is nothing, alter Anthony's marriage, that I have set 
my heart on so much as seeing you and Maynard settled for 
life. I must have no vvhims and follies — no nonsense.” 
This was said with a slight severity ; but he presently added, 
in a soothing tone, “ There, there, stop crying, and be a good 
little monkey. Go and lie down and get to sleep.” 

Caterina slipped from the stool on to her knees, took the 
old Baronet’s hand, covered it with tears and kisses, and then 
ran out of the room. 
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Before the evening, Captain Ws'brow had heard from his 
uncle the result of the interview with Caterina. He thought, 
“If I could have a long quiet talk with her, I could perhaps 
persuade her to look more reasonably at things. But there's 
no speaking to her in the house without being interrupted, 
and I can hardly see her anywhere else without Beatrice’s 
finding it out.” At last he determined to make it a matter of 
confidence with Miss Assher — to tell her that he wished to 
talk to Caterina quietly for the sake of bringing her to a 
calmer state of mind, and persuade her to listen to Gilfil’s 
affection. He was very much pleased with this judicious and 
candid plan, and in the course of the evening he had arranged 
with himself the time and place of meeting, and had commu- 
nicated his purpose to Miss Assher, who gave her entire 
approval. Anthony, she thought, w'ould do well to speak 
plainly and seriously to Miss Sai-ti. He was really very pa- 
tient and kind to her, considering how she behaved. 

Tina had kept her room all that day, and had been care- 
fully tended as an invalid, Sir Christopher having told her 
ladyship how matters stood. This tendance was so irksome 
to Caterina, she felt so uneasy under attentions and kindness 
that were based on a misconception, that she exerted herself 
to appear at breakfast the next morning, and declared herself 
well, though head and heart were throbbing. To be confined 
in her own room was intolerable ; it was wretched enough to 
be looked at and spoken to, but it was more wretched to be 
left alone. She was frightened at her own sensations: she 
was frightened at the imperious vividness with which pictures 
of the past and future thrust themselves on her imagination. 
And there was another feeling, too, which made her want to 
be down-stairs and moving about. Perhaps she might have 
an opportunity of speaking to Captain Wybrow alone — of 
speaking those words of hatred and scorn that burned on her 
tongue. That opportunity offered itself in a very unexpected 
manner. 

Lady Cheverel having sent Caterina out of the drawing- 
room to fetch some patterns of embroidery from her sitting- 
room, Captain AYybrow presently walked out after her, and 
met her as she was returning down-stairs. 

“ Caterina,” he said, laying his hand on her arm as she was 
hurrying on without looking at him, “ will you meet me in 
the Rookery at twelve o’clock ? I must speak to you, and 
we shall be in privacy there. I cannot speak to you in the 
house.” 
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To his surprise, tliere was a flash of pleasure across 
her face ; she answered shortly and decidedly, “ Yes,” then 
snatched her arm away from him, and passed down-stairs. 

Miss Assher was this morning busy winding silks, being 
bent on emulating Lady Cheverel’s embroidery, and Lady 
Assher chose the passive amusement of holding the skeins. 
Lady Cheverel had now all her working apparatus about her, 
and Caterina, thinking she was not wanted, went away and sat 
down to the harpsichord in the sitting-room. It seemed as if 
playing massive chords — bringing out volumes of sound, 
would be the easiest way of passing the long feverish moments 
before twelve o’clock. Handel’s “ Messiah ” stood open on the 
desk, at the chorus, “ All we like sheep,” and Caterina threw 
herself at once into the impetuous intricacies of that magnifi- 
cent fugue. In her happiest moments she could never have 
played it so well ; for now all the passion that made her 
misery was hurled by a convulsive effort into her music, just 
as pain gives new force to the clutch of the sinking wrestler, 
and as terror gives far-sounding intensity to the shriek of the 
feeble. 

But at half-past eleven she was interrupted by Lady Chev- 
erel, who sai4 “Tina, go down, will you, and hold Miss 
Assher’s silks for her. Lady Assher and I have decided on 
having our drive before luncheon.” 

Caterina went down, wondering how she should escape from 
the drawing-room in time to be in the Rookery at twelve. 
Nothing should 2 )revent her from going ; nothing should rob 
her of this one precious moment — perhaps the last — when 
she could speak out the thoughts that were in her. After 
that, she would be passive ; she would bear anything. 

But she had scarcely sat down with a skein of yellow silk 
oil her hands, when Miss Assher said, graciously, — 

“ I know you have an engagement with Captain Wyhrow 
t’nis morning. You must not let me detain you beyond the 
lime,” 

“ So he has been talking to her about me,” thought Caterina. 
Her hands began to tremble aa she held the skein. 

Miss Assher continued, in the same gracious tone: “It is 
tedious work holding these skeins. I am sure I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

“ No, you are not obliged to me,” said Caterina, completely 
mastered by her irritation} “I have only done it because 
Lady Cheverel told me.” 

The moment was come when Miss Assher could no longer 
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suppress her long latent desire to “ let Miss Sarti know the 
impropriety of her conduct.” With the malicious anger that 
assumes the tone of compassion, she said, — 

“ Miss Sarti, I am really sorry for you, that you are not able 
to control yourself better. This giving way to unwarrantable 
feelings is lowering you — it is indeed.” 

“ What unwarrantable feelings ? ” said Caterina, letting her 
hands fall, and fixing her great dark eyes steadily on Miss 
Assher. 

“It is quite unnecessary for me to say more. You must be 
conscious what I mean. Only summon a sense of duty to your 
aid. You are paining Captain Wybrow extremely by your 
want of self-control.” 

“ Did he tell you I pained him ? ” 

“Yes, indeed, he did. He is very much hurt that yon 
should behave to me as if you had a sort of enmity towards 
me. He would like you to make a friend of me. I assure 
you we both feel very kindly towards you, and are sorry you 
should cherish such feelings.” 

“ He is very good,” said Caterina, bitterly. “ What feel- 
ings did he say I cherished ? ” 

This bitter tone increased Miss Assher’s irritation. There 
was still a lurking suspicion in her mind, though she would 
not admit it to herself, that Captain Wybrow had told her a 
falsehood about his conduct and feelings towards Caterina. 
It was this suspicion, more even than the anger of the 
moment, which urged her to say something that would test 
the truth of his statement. That she would be humiliating 
Caterina at the same time was only an additional temptation. 

“ These are things I do not like to talk of. Miss Sarti. I 
cannot even understand how a woman can indulge a passion 
for a man who has never given her the least ground for it, as 
Captain Wybrow assures me is the case.” 

“ He told you that, did he ? ” said Caterina, in clear low 
tones, her lips turning white as she rose from her chair. 

“ Yes, indeed, he did. He was bound to ted it to me after 
your strange behavior.” 

Caterina said nothing, but turned round suddenly and left 
the room. 

See how she rushes noiselessly, like a pale meteor, along 
the passages and up the gallery stairs ! Those gleaming eyes, 
those bloodless lips, that swift silent tread, make her look 
like the incarnation of a fierce purpose, rather than a woman. 
The midday sun is shining on the armor in the gallery, mak- 
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throiring that water over her. She might revive without his 
needing to call any one else. 

Meanwhile Sir Chri-stopher was hurrying at his utmost 
speed towards tlie liookery ; his face, so lately bright and con- 
fident. now agitated by a vague dread. The deep alarmed 
bark of Ilupert, wlio ran by his side, had struck the ear of 
Mr. Bated, tlieii on liis way homeward, as something un- 
wonted, and, liaateinng in. the direction of the sound, he met 
the Baronet juat as he was approaching the entrance of the 
Rookery. Sir Christopher’s look was enough. Mr. Bates said 
nothing, but hurried along by his side, while Rupert dashed 
forward among the dead leaves with his nose to the ground. 
They had scarcely lost sight of him a minute when a change in 
the tone of his bark told them that he had found something, 
and in another instant he was leaping back over one of the 
large planted mounds. They turned aside to ascend the mound. 
Rupert leading them ; the tumultuous cawing of the rooks, 
the very rustling of the leaves, as their feet plunged among 
them, falling like an evil omen on the Barouet’.s ear. 

They had reached the summit of the mound, and had begun 
to descend. Sir Christopher saw something purple down oii 
the path below among the yellow leaves. Rupert was already 
beside it, but Sir Christopher could not move faster. A tremor 
had taken hold of the firm limbs. Rupert came back and 
licked the trembling hand, as if to say “ Courage I ” and then 
^^as down again snuffiiig the body. Yes. it was a body . . . 
Anthony’s body. There was the white hand with its diamond 
ring clutching the dark leaves. His eyes were half open, but 
did not heed the gleam of sunlight that darted itself directly 
on them from between the boughs. 

Still he might only have fainted; it might only be a fit. 
Sir Christopher knelt down, unfastened the cravat, unfastened 
the waistcoat, and laid his hand on the heart. It might be 

iicope ; it might not — it could not be deatL No ! that 
thought must be kept far off. 

“Go, Bates, get help; we'll carry him to your cottage. 
Send some one to the liou>e to tell' ilr. Gilfil and Warren. 
Bid them send off for Dr. Hart, and break it to my lady and 
Mi.ss .Vsslier that Anlhony is ill.” 

Mr. Bates hastened away, and the Baronet was left alone 
kneeling beside the body. The young and supple limbs, the 
rounded cheeks, the delicate ripe lips, the smooth white 
hands, were lying cold and rigid ; and the aged face was 
bending over them in silent anguish ; the aged deep-veined 
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hands were seeking with tremulous inquiring touches for 
some symptom that life was not irrevocably gone. 

Rupert was there too, waiting and watching ; licking first 
the dead and then the living hands ; then running off on Mr. 
Rates’s track as if he would follow and hasten his return, hut 
in a moment turning back again, unable to quit the scene of 
his master’s sorrow. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ix is a wonderful moment, the first time we stand by one 
who has fainted, and witness the fresh birth of consciousness 
spreading itself over the blank features, like the rising sun- 
light on the alpine summits that lay ghastly and dead under 
the leaden twilight. A slight shudder, and the frost-bound 
eyes recover their liquid light ; for an instant they show the 
inward semi-consciousness of an infant's ; then, with a little 
start, they open wider and be^n to look ; the present is visi- 
ble, but only as a strange writing, and the interpreter Memory 
is not yet there. 

Mr, Gilfil felt a trembling joy as this change passed over 
Caterina’s face. He bent over her, rubbing her chill hands, 
and looking at her with tender pity as her dark eyes opened 
on him wonderingly. He thought there might be some wine 
in the diningTrooin close by. He left the room, and Caterina’s 
eyes turned towards the window — towards Sir Christopher’s 
chair. There was the link at which the chain of conscious- 
ness had snapped, and the events of the morning were begin- 
ning to recur dimly like a half-remembered dream, when 
Ma3’navd returned with some wine. He raised her. and slie 
drank it ; but still she was silent, seeming lost in the attempt 
to recover the past, when the door opened, and Mr. "iYarren 
appeared with looks that announcpd terrible tidings. Mr. 
Gilfil, dreading lest he should tell them in Caterina's presence, 
hurried towards him with his finger on his lips, and drew him 
away into the dining-room on the opposite side of the ]>assage. 

Caterina, i-evived by the stimulant, was now recovering the 
full consciousness of the scene in the Rookerj’. Anthony was 
lying there dead; she had left him to tell Sir Christopher; 
she must go and see what they were doing with him ; perhaps 
he was not really dead — only in a trance; people did fall 
into trances sometimes. While Mr. Gilfil was telling Warren 
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how it would be best to break the news to Lady Cheferel and 
Miss Assher, anxious himself to return to Caterina, the poor 
child had made her way feebly to the great entrance-door, 
which stood open. Her strength increased as she moved and 
breathed the fresh air, and with every increase of strength 
came increased vividness of emotion, increased yearning to 
be where her thought was — in the Eookery with Anthony. 
Slie walked more and more swiftly, and at last, gathering the 
artificial strength of passionate excitement, began to run. 

But now she heard the tread of heavy steps, and under the 
yellow shade near the wooden bridge she saw men slowly 
carrying something. Soon she was face to face with them. 
Anthony was no longer in the Kookery : they were carrying 
him stretched on a door, and there behind him was Sir Chris- 
topher, with the firmly-set month, the deathly paleness, and 
the concentrated expression of suffering in the eye, which 
mark the suppressed grief of the strong man. The sight of 
this face, on which Caterina had never before beheld the signs 
of anguish, caused a rush of new feeling which for the mo- 
ment submerged all the rest. She went gently up to him, put 
her little hand in his, and walked in silence by his side. Sir 
Christopher could not tell her to leave him, and so she went 
on with that sad procession to Mr. Bates's cottage in the 
Mosslaiids, and sat there in silence, waiting and watching to 
know if Anthony were really dead. 

She had not yet missed the dagger from her pocket; she 
had not yet even thought of it. At the sight of Anthony 
lying dead, her nature had rebounded from its new bias of 
resentment and hatred to the old sweet habit of love. The 
earliest and the longest has still the mastery over us ; and 
the only past that linked itself with those glazed unconscious 
eyes, was the past when they beamed on her with tenderness. 
She forgot the interval of wrong and jealousy and hatred — 
all his cruelty, and all her thoughts of revenge — as the exile 
forgets the stormy passage that lay between home and happi- 
ness and the dreary land in which he finds himself desolate. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Before night all hope was gone. Dr. Hart had said it was 
death; Anthony’s body had been carried to the house, and 
every one there knew the calamity that had fallen on them. 

Caterina had been questioned by Dr. Hart, and had an- 
swered briefly that she found Anthony lying in the Rookery. 
That she should have been walking there just at that time 
was not a coincidence to raise conjectures in any one besides 
Mr. Gilfll. Except in answering this question, she had not 
broken her silence. She sat mute in a corner of the garden- 
er’s kitchen, shaking her head when Maynard entreated her 
to return with him, and apparently unable to think of any- 
thing but the possibility that Anthony might revive, until she 
saw them carrying away the body to the house. Then she 
followed by Sir Christophei-’s side again, so quietly, that even 
Dr. Hart did not object to her presence. 

It was decided to lay the body in the library until after the 
coroner’s inquest to-morrow ; and when Caterina saw the door 
finally closed, she turned np the gallery stairs on her way to 
her own room, the place where she felt at home with her sor- 
rows. It was the first time she had been in the gallery since 
that terrible moiueut in the morning, and now the spot and 
the objects around began to reawaken her half-stunned mem- 
ory. The armor was no longer glittering in the sunlight, 
but there it hung dead and sombre above the cabinet from 
which she had taken the dagger. Yes ! now it all came back 
to her — all the wretchedness and all the sin. But where 
was the dagger now ? She felt in her pocket ; it was not 
there. Could it have been her fancy — all that about the dag- 
ger ? She looked in the cabinet ; it was not there. Alas ! 
no ; it could not have been her fancy, and she was guilty of 
that wickedness. But where could the dagger be now ? 
Could it have fallen out of her pocket ? She heard steps 
ascending the stairs, and hurried on to her room, where, kneel- 
ing by the bed, and burying her face to shut out the hateful 
light, she tried to recall every feeling and incident of the 
morning. 

It all came back ; everything Anthony had done, and every- 
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thing she had felt for the last month — for many months — 
ever since that June evening when he had last spoken to her 
in the gallery. She looked back on her storms of passion, her 
jealousy and hatred of Miss Assher, her thoughts of revenge 
on Anthony. Oh how wicked she had been ! It was she who 
had been sinning ; it was she who had driven him to do and 
say those things that had made her so angry. And if he had 
wronged her, what had she been on the verge of doing to him '! 
She was too wicked ever to be pardoned. She would like to 
confess how wicked she had been, that they might punish her ; 
she would like to humble herself to the dust before every one 
— before Miss Assher even. Sir Christopher would send her 
away — would never see her again, if he knew all ; and she 
would be happier to be punished and frowned on, than to be 
treated tenderly while she had that guilty secret in her breast. 
But then, if Sir Christopher were to know all, it would add to 
his sorrow, and make him more wretched than ever. No I she 
could not confess it — she should have to tell about Antliony. 
But she could not .stay at the Manor ; she must go away ; slie 
could not bear Sir Christopher’s eye, could not bear the sight 
of all these things that reminded her of Anthony and of her 
sin. Perhaps she should die soon ; she felt very feeble ; there 
could not be much life iu her. She would go away and live 
humbly, and pray to God to pardon her, and let her die. 

The poor child never thought of suicide. Ko sooner was 
the storm of anger passed than the tenderness and timidity of 
her nature returned, and she could do nothing but love aud 
mourn. Her inexperience prevented her from imagining the 
consequences of her disappearance from the Manor ; she fore- 
saw none of the terrible details of alarm aud distress and 
search that must ensue. “They will think I am dead,” she 
said to herself, “ and by and by they will forget me, and 
Maynard will get happy again, and love some one else.” 

She was roused from her absorption by a knock at the door. 
Mrs. Bellamy was there. She had come by Mr. Gillil’s request 
to see how Miss Sarti was, and to bring her some food and 
wine. 

“You look sadly, my dear,” said the old housekeeper, “an’ 
you’re all of a quake wi’ cold. Get you to bed, now do. 
Mfirtha shall come an’ warm it, an’ light your fire. See now, 
here’s some nice arrowroot, wi’ a drop o’ wine in it. Take 
that, an’ it’ll warm you. I must go down again, for I can’t 
awhile to stay. There’s so many things to see to ; an’ Miss 
Assher’s in hysterics constant, an’ her maid’s ill i’ bed — a 
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poor creachy thing — au’ Mrs. Sharp’s ^ranted every iniiiuto. 
But I’ll send Martha up, an’ do you get ready to go to bed, 
there’s a dear child, an’ take care o’ yourself.” 

“Thank yon, dear mammy,” said Tina, kissing the little 
old woniairs wrinkled cheek ; “ I shall eat the arrowroot, and 
don’t trouble about me any more to-night. I shall do very 
well when Martha has lighted my fire. Tell Mr. Gilfil I’m 
better. I shall go to bed by and by, so don’t you come up 
again, because you may only disturb me.” 

“ Well, well, take care o’ yourself, there’s a good child, an’ 
God send you may sleep.” 

Caterina took the arrowroot quite eagerly, while Martha 
was lighting her fire. She w.anted to get strength for her 
journey, and she kept the plate of biscuits by her that she 
might put some in her pocket. Her whole mind was now 
bent on going away from the Jlaiior. and she was thinking of 
all the ways and means her little life’s experience could 
suggest. 

It was dusk now ; she must wait till early dawn, for she 
was too timid to go away in the dark, but she must make her 
escape before any one was up in the house. There would be 
people watching Anthony in the library, but she could make 
her way out of a small door leading into the garden, against 
the drawing-room on the other side of the house. 

She laid her cloak, bonnet, and veil ready; then she lighted 
a candle, opened her desk, and took out the broken portrait 
wrapped in paper. She folded it again in two little notes 
of Anthony’s, written in pencil, and placed it in her bosom. 
There was the little china box, too — Dorcas's present, the 
pearl ear-rings, and a silk purse, ivith fifteen seven-shilling 
pieces in it, the presents Sir Christopher had made her on her 
birthday, ever since she had been at the Manor. Should she 
take the ear-rings and the seven-shilling pieces ? She could 
not bear to part with them ; it seemed as if they had some of 
Sir Christopher’s love in them. She w'ould like them to be 
buried with her. She fastened the little round ear-rings in her 
ears, and put the purse with Dorcas’s box in her pocket. She 
had another purse there, and she took it out to count her 
money, for she would never spend her seven-shilling pieces. 
She had a guinea and eight shillings ; that would be 
plenty. _ . - • , , 

So now she sat down to wait for the morning, afraid to lay 
herself on the bed lest she should sleep too long. If she could 
but see Anthony once more and kiss his cold forehead ! But 
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that could not be. She did not deserve it. She must go away 
from him, away from Sir Christopher, and Lady Cheverel. 
and Maynard, and everybody who had been kind to her, and 
thought her good while she was so wicked. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Soiun of Mrs. Sharp’s earliest thoughts, the next morning, 
were given to Caterina, whom she had not been able to visit 
the evening before, and whom, from a nearly eq^ual mixture ot 
affection and self-importance, she did not at all like resigning 
to Mrs. Bellamy’s care. At half-past eight o’clock she went 
up to Tina’s room, bent on benevolent dictation as to doses 
and diet and lying in bed. But on opening the door she found 
the bed smooth and empty. Evidently it had not been slept 
in. What could this mean ? Had she sat up all night, and 
was she gone out to walk ? The poor thing’.s head might be 
touched by what had happened yesterday ; it was such a shock 
— finding Captain Wybrow in that w'ay ; she was perhaps 
gone out of her mind. Mrs. Sharp looked anxiously in the 
place where Tina kept her hat and cloak ; they were not 
there, so that she had liad at least the presence of mind to put 
them on. Still the good woman felt greatly alarmed, and 
hastened away to tell ^Ir. Gilfil, who, she knew, was in his 
study. 

“ Mr. Gilfil,” she said, as soon as she had closed the door 
behind her, “ my mind misgives me dreadful about Miss 
Sarti.” 

“ What is it ? ” said poor Maynard, with -a horrible fear that 
Caterina had betrayed something about the dagger. 

“ She's not in her room, an’ her bed’s not been slept in this 
night, an’ her hat an’ cloak’s gone.” 

For a minute or two Mr. Gilfil was unable to speak. He 
felt sure the worst had come : Caterina had destroyed herself. 
The strong man suddenly looked so ill and helpless that Mrs. 
Sharp began to be frightened at the effect of her abruptness. 

“ Oh, sir, I’m grieved to my heart to shock you so ; but I 
didn’t know who else to go to.” 

“No, no, you were quite right.” 

He gathered some strength from his very despair. It was 
all over, and he had nothing now to do but to suffer and to 
help the suffering. He went on in a firmer voice, — 
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“ Be sure not to breathe a word about it to any one. We 
must not alarm Lady Cheverel and Sir Cbxistopher. Miss 
Sarti may be only walking in the garden. She was terribly 
excited by what she saw yesterdaj', and perhaps was unable 
to lie down from restlessness. Just go quietly through the 
empty rooms, and see whether she is in the house. I will go 
and look for her in the grounds.” 

He went down, and, to avoid giving any alarm in the house, 
walked at once towards the Mosslands in search of Mr. Bates, 
whom he met returning from his breakfast. To the gardener 
he confided his fear about Caterina, assigning as a reason for 
this fear the probability that the shock she had undergone 
yesterday had unhinged her mind, and begging him to send 
men in search of her through the gardens and park, and 
inquire if she had been seen at the lodges ; and if she were 
not found or heard of in this way, to lose no time in dragging 
the waters round the Manor. 

“God forbid it should be so. Bates, but we shall be the 
easier for having searched everywhere.” 

“ Troost to mae, troost to mae, Mr. Gilfil. Eh ! but Fd ha' 
worked for daj’-wage all the rest o’ my life, retlier than any- 
thin’ should ha’ happened to her.” 

The good gardener, in deep distress, strode away to the 
stables that he might send the grooms on horseback through 
the pai'k. 

Mr. Gilfil’s next thought was to search the Rookery : she 
might be haunting the scene of Captain Wybrow’s death. He 
went hastily over every mound, looked round every large tree, 
and followed every winding of the walks. In reality he had 
little hope of finding her there ; but the bare possibility fenced 
off for a time the fatal conviction that Caterina's body would 
be found in the water. When the Rookery had been searched 
in vain, he walked fast to the border of the little stream that 
bounded one side of the grounds. The stream was almost 
everywhere hidden among trees, and there was one xjlace 
where it was broader and deeper than elsewhere — she would 
be more likely to come to that spot than to the pool. He hur- 
ried along with strained eyes, his imagination continually 
creating what he dreaded to see. 

There is something white behind that overhanging bough. 
His knees tremble under him. He seems to see part of her 
dress caught on a branch, and her dear dead face upturned. 
0 God, give strength to thy creature, on whom thou hast laid 
this great agonj ! He is nearly up to the bough, and the 
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w}iite object is moving. It is a waterfowl, that spreads its 
wings and flies away screaming. He hardly knows whether 
it is a relief or a disappointment that she is not there. The 
conviction that she is dead presses its cold weiglit upon him 
none the less heavily. 

As he reached the great pool in front of the Manor, he 
saw Mr. Bates, with a group of men already there, preparing 
for the dreadful search which could only displace his vague 
despair by a definite horror; for the gardener, in his restless 
anxiety, had been unable to defer this until other means oi 
search had proved vain. The pool was not now laughing with 
sparkles among the water-lilies. It looked black and cruel 
under the sombre sky, as if its cold depths held relentlessly 
all the murdered hope and joy of Maynard Gilfil’s life. 

Thoughts of the sad consequences for others as well as him- 
self were crowding on his mind. The blinds and shutters 
were all closed in front of the Manor, and it was not likely 
that Sir Christopher would be aware of anything that was 
passing outside; but ^Ir. Gillil felt that Caterina's disappear- 
ance could not long be concealed from him. The coroner's 
inquest would be held shortly; she would be inquired for. 
and then it would be inevitable that the Baronet should know 
all. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

At twelve o’clock, when all search and inquiry had been in 
vain, and the coroner was exyjected every moment, Jlr. Gilfil 
could no longer defer the hard duty of revealing this fresh 
calamity to Sir Christopher, who must othenvise have it dis- 
covered to him abruptly. 

The Baronet was seated in his dressing-room, where the 
dark window-curtains were drawn, so as to admit only a som- 
bre light. It was the first time Mr. Gilfil had had an inter- 
view with him this morning, and he was struck to see how a 
single day and night of grief had aged the fine old man. The 
lines in his brow’ and about his mouth were deepened ; his 
complexion looked dull and withered ; there was a swollen 
ridge under his eyes ; and the eyes themselves, which used 
to oast so keen a glance on the present, had the vacant ex- 
pression which tells that vision is no longer a sense, but a 
memory. 
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He held out his hand to Maynard, who pressed it, and sat 
down beside him in silence. Sir Christopher’s heart began to 
swell' at this unspoken sympathy ; the tears would rise, woxdd 
roll in great drops down his cheeks. The first tears he had 
shed since boyhood were for Anthony. 

Maynard felt as if his tongue, were glued to the roof of his 
mouth. He could not speak first: he must wait until Sir 
Christopher said something which might lead on to the cruel 
words that must be spoken. 

At last the Baronet mastered himself enough to say, “ I’m 
very weak, Maynard — God help me! I didn’t think any- 
thing would unman me in this way ; but I’d built everything 
on that lad. Perhaps I’ve been wrong in not forgiving my 
sister. She lost one of her sous a little while ago. I’ve been 
too proud and obstinate.” 

“ We can hardly learn humility and tenderness enough ex- 
cept by suffering,” said Maynard ; “ and God sees we are in 
need of suffering, for it is falling more and more heavily on 
us. We have a new trouble this morning.” 

“ Tina ? ” said Sir Christopher, looking up anxiously — “ is 
Tina ill?” 

“ I am in dreadful uncertainty about her. She was very 
much agitated yesterday — and with her delicate health — I 
am afraid to think what turn the agitation may have taken.” 

“ Is she delirious, poor dear little one ? ” 

“ God only knows how she is. We are unable to find her. 
When Mrs. Sharp went up to her room this morning, it was 
empty. She had not been in bed. Her hat and cloak were 
gone. I have had search made for her everywhere — in the 
house and garden, in the park, and — in the water. No one 
has seen her since Martha went up to light her fire at seven 
o’clock in the evening.” 

While kir. Gilfil was speaking, Sir Christopher’s eyes, 
which were eagerly turned on him, I’ecovered some of their 
old keenness, and some sudden painful emotion, as at a new 
thought, flitted rapidly across his already agitated face, like 
the shadow of a dark cloud over the waves. When the pause 
came, he laid his baud on Mr. Gilfil’s arm, and said in a lower 
voice, — 

“ Maynard, did that poor thing love Anthony ? ” 

“ She did.” 

Maynard hesitated after these wmrds, struggling between 
his reluctance to inflict a yet deeper wound on Sir Christo- 
pher, and his determination that no injustice should be done 
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to Caterina. Sir Christopher’s eyes were still fixed on him in 
solemn inquiry, and his own sunk towards the ground, while 
he tried to find the words that would tell the truth least 
cruelly. 

“ You must not have any wrong thoughts about Tina,” he 
said at length. "‘1 must tell you now, for her sake, what 
nothing but this should ever have caused to pass my lips. 
Captain Wybrow won her affections by attentions whicli, in 
his position, he was bound not to show her. Before his mar- 
riage was talked of, he had behaved to her like a lover.” 

Sir Christopher relaxed his hold of ilaynard's arm, and 
looked away from him. He was silent for some minutes, evi- 
dently attempting to master himself, so as to be able to speak 
calmly. 

“ I must see Henrietta immediately,” he said at last, with 
something of his old sharp decision; ‘‘she must know all; 
but we must keep it fi-oin every one else as far as possible. 
My dear boy,” he continued in a kinder tone, “the heaviest 
burthen has fallen on you. But we may find her yet; we 
nmst not despair : there has not been time enough for us to 
be certain. Poor dear little one ! God help me ! I thought 
1 saw everything, and was stone-blind all the while.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The sad slow week was gone by at last. At the coroner’s 
inquest a verdict of sudden death had been pronounced. Dr. 
Hart, acquainted with Captain Wybrow’s previous state of 
health, had given his opinion that death had been imminent 
from long-established disease of the heart, though it had prob- 
ably been accelerated by some unusual emotion. Miss Assher 
was the only person who positively knew the motive that had 
led Captain Wybrow to the Rookery ; but she had not men- 
tioned Caterina’s name, and all painful details or inquiries 
were studiously kept from her. Mr. Gilfil and Sir Christo- 
pher, however, knew enough to conjecture that the fatal agi- 
tation was due to an ap[)oiiited meeting with Caterina. 

All search and inquiry after her had been fruitless, and 
were the more likely to be so because they were carried on 
under the prepossession that she had committed suicide. No 
one noticed the absence of the trifles she had taken from her 
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desk ; no one knew of the likeness, or that||^g|||i^ hoarded 
her seven-shilling pieces, and it was not xeam^^^lhat she 
should have happened to be wearing the She 

had left the house, they thought, taking n o^g ^^ ^ ^her 3 it 
seemed impossible she could have gone 
have been in a state of mental excitemeiiWB ^i^pS gfetoo' 
probable she had only gone to seek relief in death, detain'd 
places within three or four miles of the lilanor were searched 
again and again — every pond, every ditch in the neighbor- 
hood was examined. 

Sometimes Maynard thought that death might have come 
oh unsought, from cold and exhaustion ; and not a day passed 
but he wandered through the neighboring woods, turning up 
the heaps of dead leaves, as if it were possible her dear body 
could be hidden there. Then another horrible thought re- 
curred, and before each night came he had been again through 
all the uninhabited rooms of the house, to satisfy himself once 
more that she was not hidden behind some cabinet, or door, 
or curtain — that he should not find her there with madness 
in her eyes, looking and looking, and yet not seeing him. 

But at last those five long daj'S and nights were at an end, 
the funeral was over, and the carriages were returning through 
the park. When they had set out, a heavy rain was falling ; 
but now the clouds were breaking up, and a gleam of sunshine 
was sparkling among the dripping boughs under which they 
were passing. This gleam fell ujion a man on horseback who 
was jogging slowly along, and whom Mr. Gilfil recognized, in 
spite of diminished rotundity, as Daniel Knott, the coachman 
who had married the rosy-cheeked Dorcas ten years before. 

Every new incident .suggested the same thought to Mr. 
Gilfil ; and his eye no sooner fell on Knott than he said to 
himself, "Can he be come to tell us anything about Cat- 
erina ? ” Then he remembered that Caterina had been very 
fond of Dorcas, and that she always had some present ready 
to send her when Knott paid an occasional visit to the Manor. 
Could Tina have gone to Dorcas ? But his heart sank again 
as he thought, very likely Knott liad only come because he 
had heard of Captain Wybrow’s death, and wanted to know 
how his old master had borne the blow. 

As soon as the carriage reached the house, he went np to 
his study and walked about nervously, longing, but afraid, to 
go down and speak to Knott, lest his faint hope should be 
dissipated. Any one looking at that f.ice, usually so full of 
calm good-will, would have seen that the last week’s suffering 
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had left deej) traces. By day he had been riding or wan- 
dering incessantly, either searching for Caterina himself, or 
directing inquiries to be made by others. By night he had not 
known sleep — only intermittent dozing, in which he seemed 
to be finding Catei-ina dead, and woke up with a start from 
this unreal agony to the real anguish of believing that he 
should see her no more. The clear gray eyes looked sunken 
and restless, the full careless lips had a strange tension about 
tliem, and the brow, formerly so smooth and open, was con- 
tracted as if with pain. He had not lost the object of a few 
months’ passion ; he had lost the being who was bound up 
with his power of loving, as the brook we played by or the 
flowers we gathered in childhood are bound up with our sense 
of beauty. Love meant nothing for him but to love Caterina, 
For years, the thought of her had been present in everything, 
like the air and the light ; and now she w'as gone, it seemed 
as if all pleasure had lost its vehicle ; the sky, the earth, the 
daily ride, the daily talk might be there, but the loveliness 
and the joy that were in them had gone forever. 

Presently, as he still paced backwards and forwards, he 
heard steps along the corridor, and there was a knock at his 
door. His voice trembled as he said “Come in,” and the rush 
of renewed hope was hardly distinguishable from pain when 
he saw Warren enter with Daniel Knott behind him. 

“Knott is come, sir, with news of Miss Sarti. I thought it 
best to bring him to you first.” 

Mr. Gilfil could not help going up to the old coachman and 
wringing his hand ; but he was unable to spe.ak, and only 
motioned to him to take a chair, while Warren left the room. 
He hung upon Daniel's moon-face, and listened to his small 
piping voice, ■with the same solemn yearning expectation with 
which he w'ould have given ear to the most awful messenger 
from the land of shades. 

“ It war Dorkis, sir, would liev me come ; but we knowed 
nothin’ o’ what’s happened at the Manor. She’s frightened 
out on her wits about Miss Sarti, an’ she would hev me saddle 
Blackbird this inornin’, an’ leave the ploughin’, to come an’ 
let Sir Christifer an’ my lady know. P’raps you’ve beared, 
sir, we don’t keep the Cross Keys at Sloppeter now ; a uncle 
o’ mine died three ’ear ago, an’ left me a leggicy. He was 
bailiff to Squire Ramble, as bed them there big farms on his 
bans ; an’ so we took a little farm o’ forty acres or there.abouts, 
beeos Dorkis didn’t like the public when she got moithered wi’ 
cliildren. As pritty a place as iver you see, sir, wi’ water at 
the back convenent for the c ittle.” 
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,i “ For God’s sake,” said Maynard, “ tell 
Miss Sarti. Don’t stay to tell me anythin 
, « Well, sir,” said Knott, rather frighten 
■Tehemence, *• she come t’ our house i’ tl 
'Wednesday, when it was welly nine o’cl 
Dorkis run out, for she beared the cart 
throwed her arms roun’ Dorkis’s neck an’ says^Te^m^nf 
Dorkis, tek me in,’ an’ went off into a swoond, like. An’ 
Dorkis calls out to me, — ‘Danuel,’ she calls — an’ I run out 


and carried the young miss in, an’ she come roun’ arter a bit, 
an’ opened her eyes, and Dorkis got her to drink a spoonful o’ 
rum-an’-water — we’ve got some capital rum as we brought 
from the Cross Keys, and Dorkis won’t let nobody drink it. 
She says she keeps it for sickness ; but for my part, I think 
it’s a pity to drink good rum when your mouth’s out o’ taste ; 
you may just as well hev doctor’s stuff'. However, Dorkis got 
her to bed, an’ there she’s lay iver sin’, stoopid like, an’ niver 
speaks, an’ on’y teks little bits an’ sups when Dorkis coaxes 
her. An’ we begun to be frightened, and couldn’t think what 


had made her come away from the Manor, and Dorkis was 
afeared there was suininat wrong. So this mornin’ she could 
hold no longer, an’ would hev no nay but 1 must come an’ see ; 
an’ so I’ve rode twenty mile upo’ Blackbird, as thinks all the 
wliile he’s a-ploughin’, an’ turns sharp roun’, every thirty 
yards, as if he was at the end of a furrow. I’ve hed a sore 
time wi’ him, I can tell you, sir.” 

“ God bless you, Knott, for coining ! ” said Mr. Gilfil, wring- 
ing the old coachman’s hand again. “ How go down aud have 
something and rest yourself. You will stay here to-night, and 
by-and-by I shall come to you to learn the nearest way to your 
house. I shall get ready to ride there immediately, when I 
have spoken to Sir Christopher.” 

In an hour from that time Mr. Gilfil was galloping on a 
stout mare towards the little muddy village of Callam, five 
miles beyond Sloppeter. Once more he saw some gladness 
in the afternoon sunlight; once more it was a pleasure to see 
the hedgerow trees flying past him, and to be conscious of a 
“ good seat ” while his black Kitty bounded beiieatli him, aud 
the air whistled to the rhythm of her pace. Caterina was not 
dead ; he had found her ; his love and tenderness and long- 
suffering seemed so strong, they must recall her to life and 
happiness. After that week of despair, the rebound was so 
violent that it carried his hopes at once as far as the utmost 
mark they had ever reached. Caterina would come to love 
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him at last; slie wouki be his- They hail been carried through 
all that dark and weary way that she might know the depth 
of his love. How lie would cherish her — his little bird with 
the timid bright eye, and the sweet throat that trembled with 
love and music I >She would nestle against him. and the poor 
little breast which had been so ruffled and bruised should be 
safe for evermore. In the love of a brave and faithful man 
there is always a strain of maternal tenderneas ; he gives out 
again tliose beams of protecting fondness wliicli were shed on 
him as he lay on his mother's knee. 

It was twilight as he entered the village of Callara, and. 
asking a homeward-bound laborer the waj to Daniel Knott's, 
learned that it was by the church, which sliowed its stumpy 
ivy -clad spire on a slight elevation of ground; a useful addi- 
tion to the means ol identifying that desirable homestead 
afforded by Daniel’s description — -the prittiest place iver 
you see” — though a small cow-yard full of excellent ma- 
nure, and leading right up to the door, without any frivolous 
interruption from garden or railing, might perhaps have been 
enough to make that description unmistakably specific. 

Hr. Gilfil liail no sooner reached the gate leading into the 
eow-yard. than he was deseried by a flaxen-haired lad of nine, 
prematurely invested with the totja rivUin, or smock-frock, 
who ran forward to let in the unusual visitor. In a moment 
Dorcas was at the door, the roses on her cheeks apparently 
all the redder for the three pair of cheeks which formed ii 
group round her. and for the very fat baby who stared in 
her arms, and sucked a long crust with calm relish. 

" Is it .Mr. 0-ilfil, .sir ? " said Dorcas, courtesyiiig low as he 
made his way through the damp straw, after tying up his 
horse. 

“Yes, Dorcas ; I’m grown out of your knowledge. How is 
Miss Sarti ? ” 

“ Just for all tlie world the same, sir, as 1 suppose Daiinel’s 
told you ; for I reckon you’ve eorae from the Manor, though 
you’re come uncommon quick, to be sure.” 

“ Yes, he got to the Manor about one o’clock, and I set off 
as soon as I could. She’s not worse, is she ? " 

“ Ho change, sir, for better or wuss. AYiil you please to 
walk in, sir ? She lies there takin’ no notice o’ nothin’, no 
more nor a baby as is on’y <a week old, an’ looks at me as 
blank as if she didn't know me. Oh what can it be, Mr. Gil- 
fil ? How come she to leave the Manor ? How’s his honor 
an’ my lady ? ” 
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great trouble, Dorcas. Captain Wybrow, Sir Christo- 
pafejiephew, you know, has died suddenly. Miss Sarti found 
hn^mg dead, and I think the shock has affected her mind.” 

! that fiue young gentleman as was to be th’ heir, 
aaHH^^'tqld me about. 1 remember seein* him when he 
was a little un, a-visitin’ at the Manor. Well-arday, what a 
grief to his honor and my lady. But that poor Miss Tina — 
an’ she found him a-lyin’ dead ? Oh dear, oh dear ! ” 

Dorcas had led the way into the best kitchen, as charming 
a room as best kitchens used to be in farmhouses which had no 
parlors — the fire reflected in a bright row of pewter plates 
and dishes ; the sand-scoured deal tables so clean you longed 
to stroke them ; the salt-coffer in one chimney-corner, and a 
three-cornered chair in the other, the walls behind handsomely 
tapestried with flitches of bacon, and the ceiling ornamented 
with pendent hams. 

"Sit ye down, sir — do,” said Dorcas, moving the three- 
cornered chair, “ an' let me get you somethin’ after your long 
journey. Here, Becky, come an’ tek the baby.” 

Becky, a red-armed damsel, emerged from the adjoining 
back-kitchen, and possessed herself of baby, whose feelings or 
fat made him conveniently apathetic under the transference. 

“ What’ll you please to tek, sir, as I can give you ? I’ll 
get you a rasher o’ bacon i’ no time, an’ I’ve got some tea, or 
belike you’d tek a glass o’ rum-au’-water. I know we’ve got 
nothin’ as you’re used t’ eat and drink ; but such as I hev, sir, 
I shall be proud to give you.” 

“ Thauk you, Dorcas ; I can't eat or drink anything. I’m 
not hungry or tired. Let us talk about Tina. Has she spoken 
at all ? ” 

“JTiver since the fust words. ‘ Dear Dorkis,’ says she, ‘tek 
me in j ’ an’ then went off into a faint, an’ not a word has she 
spoken since. 1 get her t’ eat little bits an’ sups o’ things, 
but she teks no notice o’ nothin’. I've took up Bessie wi’ 
me now an’ then” — here Dorcas lifted to her lap a curly- 
headed little girl of three, who was twisting a corner of her 
mother’s apron, and opening round eyes at the gentleman — 
“ folks'll tek notice o' children sometimes when they won’t o’ 
nothin’ else. An’ we getliered the autumn crocuses out o’ th’ 
orchard, and Bessie carried ’em up in her hand, an' put ’em 
on the bed. I knowcd how fond Miss Tina was o’ flowers an’ 
them things, when she was a little un. But she looked at 
Bessie an’ the flowers just the same as if she didn’t see ’em. 
It cuts me to th’ heart to look at them eyes o’ hers ; I think 
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they're bigger nor her, an’ they look like' luy poor baby's as 
died, when it got so thin — oh dear, its little hands you could 
see thro’ ’em. But I'v(‘ great hopes if she svas to see you, sir, 
as come from the Manor, it might bring back her mind, like.’’ 

Maynard had that hope too, but he felt cold mists of fear 
gathering round him after the few bright svann hours of joy- 
ful confidence which had passed since he first heard that Cate- 
riua was alive. The thought would urge itself u]jou him that 
her mind and body might never recover the strain that had 
been put upon them — that her delicate thread of life had 
already nearly spun itself out. 

“ Go now, Dorcas, and see how she is, but don’t say any 
thing about my being here. Perhaps it would be better loi 
me to wait till daylight before I see her, and yet it would be 
very hard to pass another night in this way.” 

Dorcas set down little Bessie, and went away. The three 
other children, including young Daniel in his smock-frock, 
were standing opposite to JMr. Gilfil, watching him still more 
shyly now they were without their mother's countenance. 
He drew little Bessie towards him, and set her on his knee. 
She shook her yellow cm Is out of her eyes, and looked up at 
him as she said, — 

“Zoo tome to tee ze yady? Zoo mek her peak? What 
zoo do to her ? Tiss her ? ” 

“ Do you like to be kissed, Bessie ? ” 

“Det,”said Bessie, immediately ducking down her head 
very low, in resistance to the expected rejoinder. 

“AVe’ve got two pujis,” said young Daniel, emboldened by 
observing the gentleman’s amenities towards Bessie. “Shall 
I show ’em yer ? One's got white spots.” 

“ Yes, let me see them.” 

Daniel ran out, and ])reseutly reappeared with two blind 
puppies, eagerly followed by the mother, affectionate though 
mongrel, and an exciting scene was beginning when Dorcas 
returned and said, — 

“ There’s niver any difference in her hardly. I think you 
needn’t wait, sir. She lies very still, as she al’ys does. I’ve 
put two candles i’ the room, so as she may see you well. 
You’ll please t’ excuse the room, sir, an’ the cap as she has 
on ; it’s one o’ mine.” 

Mr. Gilfil nodded silently, and rose to follow her up-stairs. 
They turned in at the first door, their footsteps making little 
noise on the plaster floor. The rcd-checkerecl linen curtains 
were drawn at the head of the bed. ;ind Dorcas had placed 
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the candles on this side of the room, so that the light might 
not fall oppressively on Caterina’s eyes. When she had 
opened the door, Dorcas whispered, “ I’d better leave you, 
sir, 1 think ? ” 

Mr. Gilfil motioned assent, and advanced beyond the cur- 
tain. Caterina lay with her eyes turned the other wa} , and 
seemed unconscious that any one had entered. Her e3’es, as 
Dorcas had said, looked larger than ever, perhaps because her 
face was thinner and paler, and her hair quite gathered away 
under one of Dorcas’s thick caps. The small hands, too, that 
lay listlessly on the outside of the bed-clothes were thinner 
than ever. She looked younger than she really was, and any 
one seeing the tiny face and hands for the first time might 
have thought they belonged to a little girl of twelve, who was 
being taken away from coming instead of past sorrow. 

When Mr. Gilful advanced and stood opposite to her, the 
light fell full upon his face. A slight startled expression came 
over Caterina’s eyes ; she looked at him earnestly for a few 
moments, then lifted up her hand as if to beckon him to stoop 
down towards her, and whispered “ Maynard ! ” 

He seated himself on the bed, and stooped down towards 
her. She whispered again, — 

“ Maynard, did you see the dagger ? ” 

He followed his first impulse in answering her, and it was 
a wise one. 

“ Yes,” he whispered, “ I found it in your pocket, and put 
it back again in the cabinet.” 

He took her hand in his and held it gently, awaiting what 
she would say next. His heart swelled so with thankfulness 
that she had recognized him, he could hardly repress a sob. 
Gradually her eyes became softer and less intense in their 
gaze. The tears were slowly gathering, and presently some 
large hot drops rolled down her cheek. Then the flood-gates 
were opened, and the heart-easing stre.ain gushed forth ; deep 
sobs came ; and for nearlj' an hour she hi}' without speaking, 
while the heavy icy pressure that withheld her misery from 
utterance was thus melting away. How precious these tears 
were to Maynard, who day after day had been shuddering at 
the continually recurring image of Tina with the dry scorch- 
ing stare of insanity ! 

By degrees the sobs subsided, she began to breathe calmly, 
and lay quiet with her eyes shut. Patiently Maynard sat, not 
heeding the flight of the hours, not heeding the old clock that 
ticked loudly on the landing. But when it was nearly ten, 
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Dorcas, impatiently anxious to know the result of Mr. Gilfil’s 
appearance, could not help stepping in on tip-toe. Without 
moving, he whispered in her ear to supply him with candles, 
see that the cow-boy had shaken down his mare, and go to bed 
— he would watch with Caterina — a great change had come 
over her. 

Before long, Tina’s lips began to move. “ Maynard,” she 
whispered again. He leaned towards her, and she went on, — 

“ You know how wicked I am. then ? You know what I 
meant to do with the dagger ? ” 

“ Did you mean to kill yourself, Tina ? ” 

She shook her head slowly, and then was silent for a long 
while. At last, looking at him with solemn eyes, she whis- 
pered, “ To kill him.” 

“ Tina, my loved one, you would never have done it. God 
saw your w'hole heart; He knows you would never harm a 
living thing. He watches over His children, and will not let 
them do things tliey would pray with their whole hearts not 
to do. It was the angry thought of a moment, and He for- 
gives you.” 

She sank into silence again till it was nearly midnight. 
The weary enfeebled spirit seemed to be making its slow way 
with difficulty through the windings of thought; and when 
she began to whisper again, it was in reply to Maynard’s 
words. 

*• But I had had such wicked feelings for a long while. I 
was so angry, and I hated Miss Assher so, and I didn’t care 
what came to anybody, because I was so miserable myself. I 
was full of bad passions. No one else was ever so wicked.” 

“ Yes, Tina, many are just as wicked. I often have very 
wicked feelings, and am tempted to do wrong things; but 
then my body is stronger than yours, and I can hide my feel- 
ings and resist them better. They do not master me so. You 
have seen the little birds when they are very young and just 
begin to fly, how all their feathers are ruffled when they are 
frightened or angry ; they have no power over themselves 
left, and might fall into a pit from mere fright. You were 
like one of those little birds. Your sorrow and suffering had 
taken such hold of you, you hardly knew what you did.” 

He would not speak long, lest he should tire her, and op- 
press her with too many thoughts. Long pauses seemed 
needful for her before she could concentrate her feelings in 
short words. 

“But when I meant to do it,” was the next thing she whis- 
pered, “ it was as bad as if I had done it” 
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"No, my Tina,” answered Maynard, slowly, waiting a little 
between each sentence ; " we mean to do wicked things that 
we never could do, just as we mean to do good or clever things 
that we never could do. Our thoughts are often worse than 
we are, just as they are often better than we are. And God 
sees us as we are altogether, not in separate feelings or actions, 
as our fellow-men see us. We are always doing each other in- 
justice, and thinking better or worse of each other than we 
deserve, because we only hear and see separate words and ac- 
tions. We don’t see each other’s whole nature. But God sees 
that you could not have committed that crime.” 

Caterina shook her head slowly, and was silent. After a 
while, — 

“ I don’t know,” she said ; “ I seemed to see him coming to- 
wards me, just as he would really have looked, and I meant — 
I meant to do it.” 

“But when you saw him — tell me how it was, Tina ? ” 

“ I saw him lying on the ground and thought he was ill. I 
don’t know how it was then j I forgot everything. I knelt 
down and spoke to him, and — and he took no notice of me, 
and his eyes were fixed, and I began to think he was dead.” 

“And you have never felt angiy since ? ” 

“ Oh no, no ; it is I who have been more wicked than any 
one ; it is I who have been wrong all through.” 

“ No, Tina ; the fault has not all been yours ; he was wrong ; 
he gave you provocation. And wrong makes wrong. When 
people use us ill, we can hardly help having ill-feeling towards 
them. But that second wrong is more excusable. I am more 
sinful than you, Tina ; I have often had very bad feelings to- 
wards Captain Wybrow ; and if he had provoked me as he did 
you, I should perhaps have done something more wicked.” 

“Oh, it was not so wrong in him ; he didn’t know how he 
hurt me. How was it likely he could love me as I loved 
him ? And how could he marry a poor little thing like 
me ? ” 

Maynard made no reply to this, and there was again silence, 
till Tina said, — 

“ Then I was so deceitful ; they didn’t know how wicked 
I was. Padroncello didn’t know j his good little monkey he 
used to call me ; and if he had known, oh how naughty he 
would have thought me ! ” 

“ My Tina, we have all our secret sins ; and if we knew 
ourselves, we should not judge each other harshly. Sir Chris- 
topher himself has felt, since this trouble came upon him, 
that he has been too severe and obstinate.” 
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Iq this way — in these broken confessions and answering 
words of comfort — the hours wore on, from the deep blaek 
night to the chill early twilight, and from early twilight to 
the first yellow streak of morning parting the purple cloud. 
Mr. Gilfil felt as if in the long hours of that night the bond 
that united his love for ever and alone to Caterina had ac- 
quired fresh strength and sanctity. It is so with the human 
relations that rest on the deep emotional sympathy of afEec- 
tion; every new day and night of joy or sorrow is a new 
ground, a new consecration, for the love that is nourished by 
memories as w'ell as hopes — the love to which perpetual 
repetition is not a weariness but a want, and to which a separ 
rated joy is the beginning of pain. 

The cocks began to crow; the gate swung; there was a 
tramp of footsteps in the yard, and Mr. Gilfil heard Dorcas 
stirring. These sounds seemed to affect Caterina, for she 
locked anxiously at him and said, “ Maynard, are you going 
away ? ” 

“No, I shall stay here at Callam until you are better, and 
then you will go away too.” 

“ Never to the Manor again, oh no ! I shall live poorly, 
and get my own bread.” 

“ Well, dearest, you shall do what you would like best. 
But I wish you could go to sleep now. Try to rest quietly, 
and by-and-by you will perhaps sit up a little. God has kept 
you in life in spite of all this sorrow ; it will be sinful not to 
try and make the best of His gift. Dear Tina, you wi7Z try; 
— and little Bessie brought you some crocuses once, you didn’t 
notice the poor little thing; but you will notice her when she 
comes again, will you not ? ” 

“ I will try,” whispered Tina humbly, and then closed her 
eyes. 

By the time the sun was above the horizon, scattering the 
clouds, and shining with pleasant morning warmth through 
the little leaded window, Caterina was asleep. Maynard 
gently loosed the tiny hand, cheered Dorcas with the good 
news, and made his way to the village inn, with a thankful 
heart that Tina had been so far herself again. Evidently the 
sight of him had blended naturally with the memories in 
which her mind was absorbed, and she had been led on to an 
unburtheriing of herself that might be the beginning of a 
complete restoration. But her body was so enfeebled — her 
soul so bruised — that the utmost tenderness and care would 
be necessary. The next thing to be done was to send tidings 
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to Sir Christopher and Ladj Cheverel; then to write and 
summon his sister, under whose eare he had determined to 
place Caterina. The Manor, even if she had been wishing to 
return thither, would, he knew, be the most undesirable home 
for her at present ; every scene, every object there, was asso- 
ciated with still uiiallayed anguish. If she were domesticated 
for a time with his mild gentle sister’, who had a peaceful 
home and a prattling little boy, Tina might attach herself 
anew to life, and recover. }iartly at least, the shock that had 
been given to her constitution. When he had written his let- 
ters and taken a hasty breakfast, he was soon in his saddle 
again, on his way to Sloppeter, where he would post them, and 
seek out a medical man, to whom he might confide the moral 
causes of Caterina’s enfeebled condition. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ik less than a week from that time, Caterina was persuaded 
to travel in a comfortable carriage, under the care of Mr, 
Gilfil and his sister, Mrs. Heron, whose soft blue eyes and 
mild manners were very soothing to the poor bruised child — 
the more so as they had an air of sisterly equality, which was 
quite new to her. Under Lady Cheverel’s uncaressing authori- 
tative good will Tina had always retained a certain constraint 
and awe ; and there was a sweetness before unknown in hav- 
ing a young and gentle woman, like an elder sister, bending 
over her caressingly and speaking in low loving tones. 

Maynard was almost angry with himself for feeling happy 
while Tina’s mind and body were still trembling on the vergt 
of irrecoverable decline; but the new delight of acting iis 
her guardian angel, of being with her every hour of the 
day, of devising everything for her comfort, of watching for 
a ray of returning interest in her eyes, was too absorbing to 
leave room for alarm or regret. 

On the third day the carriage drove up to the door of Pox- 
holm Parsonage, where the Rev. Arthur Heron presented him- 
self on the door-step, eager to greet his returning Lucy, and 
holding by the hand a broad-chested tawny-haired boy of five, 
who was smacking a miniature hunting-whip witli great vigor. 

Nowhere was there a lawn more smooth-shaven, walks 
better swept, or a porch more prettily festooned with creepers 
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tlian at Foxhohn Parsonage, standing ■iuugly sheltered by 
beeches and chestnuts half-wav down the prett}' green hiU 
which was surmounted bv the chutchj and overlooking a vil- 
lage that straggled at its ease among pastures and meadows, 
surrounded bv wild hedgerows and broad shadowing trees, 
as yet unthrekened by improved methods of farming. 

Brightly the fire shone in the great parlor, and brightly in 
the little pink bedroom, which was to be Caterina's, because 
’t looked away from the chnrehyai'd, and on to a farm home- 
ste d, with its little cluster of beehive ricks, and placid group.-, 
of cows, and c-heerful matin sounds of healthy labor, ilis. 
Heron, with the instinct of a delicate impressible woman, Iiad 
written to her iiusbaiid to have this room prepared for Cateniia. 
Contented speckled hens, industriously scratching for the 
rarely-found corn, may sometimes do more for a sick heart 
than a grove of nightingales ; there is something irresistibly 
calming in the unsentimental cheeriness of topkiiotted pullets, 
unpetted sheeji-dogs, and patient cart-horses enjoying a drink 
of muddy water. 

In such a home as this parsonage, a nest of comfort, with- 
out any of the stateliness that would carry a suggestion of 
Cheverel Manor, 3Ir. Gilfil was not unreasonable in hopuig 
that Catorina might gradually shake off the haunting vision 
of the past, and recover from the languor and feebleness 
which were the physical sign of that vision's blighting 
jiresence. The next thing to be done was to arrange an e.\- 
chauge of duties with Mr. Heron's curate, that Maynard 
might he constantly near Caterina, and watch over her prog- 
ress. She seemed to like him to he wdth her, to look uneasily 
for his return ; and though she seldom spjoke to him, she was 
most contented when he sat by her, and held her tiny hand in 
his large protecting grasp. But Oswald, alias Ozzy, the 
broad-chested boy, was perha^is her most beneficial com- 
jiaiiion. With something of his uncle’s person, he had in- 
herited also his uncle’s early taste for a domestic menagerie, 
and was very imperative in demanding Tina’s sympathy in 
the welfare of his guinea-pigs, squirrels, and dormice. With 
him she seemed now and then to have gleams of her child- 
hood coming athwart the leaden clouds, and many hours of 
winter went by the more easily for being spent in Ozzy’s 
nursery. 

Mrs. Heron was not musical, and had no instrument ; but 
one of Mr. Gilfil’s cares was to procure a harpsichord, and 
have it placed in tlie drawing-room, always open, in the hope 
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that some day the spirit of music would be reawakened in 
Caterina, and she would be attracted towards the instrunient. 
But the winter was almost gone by, and he had waited in 
vain. The utmost improvement in Tina had not gone beyond 
passiveness and acquiescence — a quiet grateful smile, com- 
pliance with Oswald’s whims, and an increasing consciousness 
of what was being said and done around her. Sometimes she 
would take up a bit of woman’s work, but she seemed too 
languid to persevere in it ; her fingers soon drojiped, and she 
relapsed into motionless i-every. 

At last — it was one of those bright days in the end o£ 
February, when the .sun is shining with a promise of approach- 
ing spring. Maynurd had been walking with her and Oswald 
round the garden to look at the snowdrops, and she was rest- 
ing on the sofa after the walk. Ozzy. roaming about the 
room in quest of a forbidden pleasure, came to the harpsi- 
chord, and struck the handle of his whip on a deep bass note. 

The vibration rushed through Caterina like an electric 
shock : it seemed as if at that instant a new soul were enter- 
ing into her, and filling her with a deeper, more significant 
life. She looked round, rose from the sofa, and walked to 
the harpsichoi'd. In a moment her fingers were wandering 
with their old sweet method among the keys, and her soul 
was floating in its tine familiar element of delicious sound, as 
the water-plant that lies withered and shrunken on the ground 
expands into freedom and beauty when once more bathed in 
its native flood. 

Maynaid thanked God. An active power was reawakened, 
and must make a new epoch in Caterina's recovery. 

Presently there were low liquid notes blending themselves 
with the harder tones of the instrument, and gradually the 
pure voice swelled into predominanoe. Little Ozzy stood in 
the middle of the room, with his mouth open and his legs 
very wide apart, struck ivith something like aive at this new 
power in “ Tin-Tin,” as he called her, whom he had been 
accustomed to think of as a playfellow not at all clever, and 
very much in need of his instruction on many subjects. 
A genie soaring with broad wings out of his milk-jug would 
not have been more astonishing. 

Caterina was singing the veiy air from the Or/eo which we 
heard her singing so many months ago at the beginning^ of 
her sorrows. It was Che fard, Sir Christopher’s favorite, 
and its notes seemed to carry on their wings all the tenderest 
memories of her life, when Cheverel Manor was still an 
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untroubled home. The long happj' days of childhood and 
girlhood recovered all their rightful predominance over the 
short interval of sin and sorrow. 

She paused, and burst into tears — the first tears she had 
shed since she had been at Fosholm. ilayiiard could not 
help hurrying towards her, putting his arm round her, and 
leaning down to kiss her hair. She nestled to him, and 
put up her little mouth to be kissed. 

The delicate-teudrilled plant must have something to cling to. 
The soul that was born anew to music was born anew to love. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

On the 30th of May 1790, a very pretty sight was seen by 
the villagers assembled near the door of Foxholm church. 
The sun was bright upon the dewy grass, the air was alive 
with the murmur of bees and the trilliug of birds, the bushy 
blossoming chestnuts and the foamy flowering hedgerows 
seemed to be crowding round to learn why the church-bells 
were ringing so merrily, as Maynard Giliil, his face bright 
with happiness, walked out of the old Gothic doorway with 
Tina on his arm. The little face was still pale, and there 
was a subdued melancholy in it. as of one who sups with 
friends for the last time, and has his ear open for the signal 
that will call him away. But the tiny hand rested with the 
pressure of contented affection on Maynard's arm, and the 
dark eyes met his downward glance with timid answering love. 

There was no train of bridesmaids ; only pretty iirs. Heron 
leaning on the arm of a dark-haired young man hitherto 
unknown in Foxholm, and holding by the other hand little 
Gzzy, who exulted less in his new velvet cap and tunic, than 
in the notion that he was bridesman to I’in-Tin. 

Last of all came a couple whom the villagers ei ed j'et more 
eagerly than the bride and bridegroom : a fine old gentleman, 
who looked round with keen glances that cowed the conscious 
scrapegraces among them, and a stately lady in blue-aiid- 
white silk robe.s. who must surely be like Queen Charlotte. 

“ Well, that theer’s whut I call a pictur,'’ said old •• Mester ” 
Ford, a true Staffordshire patriarch, who leaned on a stick 
and held his head very much on one side, with the air of a 
man who had little hope of the present generation, but would 
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at all events give it the benefit of his criticism. “ Th’ young 
men noo-a-deys, the’re poor squashy things — the' looke well 
anoof, but the’ woon’t wear, the’ woon’t wear. Theer’s ne’er 
un’ll carry his 'ears like that Sir Cris'fer Chuvrell.” 

“’Ull bet ye two pots,” said another of the seniors, “as 
that yoongster a-walkin’ wi’ th’ parson’s wife’ll be Sir Cris’ 
fer’s son — he favors him.” 

“ Nay, yae’ll bet that wi’ as big a fule as yersen ; hae’s noo 
son at all. As I oonderstan’, hae’s the nevey as is t’ heir th’ 
esteate. The coochman as puts oop at th’ White Hoss tellt 
me as theer war another nevey, a deal finer chap t’ looke at 
nor this un, as died in a fit, all on a soodden, an’ soo this 
here yoong un’s got upo’ th’ perch istid.” 

At the church gate Hr. Bates was standing in a new suit, 
ready to speak words of good omen as the bride and bride- 
groom approached. He had come all the way from Cheverel 
Manor on purpose to see Miss Tina happy once more, and 
would have been in a state of unmixed joy but for the 
inferiority of the wedding nosegays to what he could have 
furnished from the garden at the iVIanor. 

“ God A’maighty bless ye both, an’ send ye long laife an’ 
happiness,” were the good gardener's lather tremulous words. 

“Thank you, uncle Bates; always remember Tina,” said 
the sweet low voice, which fell on Mr. Bates’s ear for the 
last time. 

The wedding journey was to be a circuitous route to Shep- 
perton, where Mr. Gilfil had been for several months inducted 
as vicar. This small living had been given him through the 
interest of an old friend who had some claim on the gratitude 
of the Oldinport family; and it was a satisfaction both to 
.Maynard and Sir Christopher that a home to which he might 
take Gaterina had thus readily presented itself at a distance 
from Cheverel Manor. For it had never yet been thought 
safe that she should revisit the scene of her sufferings, her 
health continuing too delicate to encourage the slightest risk 
of painful excitement. In a year or two, perhaps, by the 
time old Mr. Crichley, the rector of Cumbernioor, should have 
left a world of gout, and when Caterina would very likely be 
a happy mother, Maynard might safely take up his abode at 
Cumbermoor, and Tina would feel nothing but content at 
seeing a new “little black-eyed monkey” running up and 
down the gallery and gardens of the Manor. A mother 
dreads no memories — those shadows have all melted away 
in the dawn of baby’s smile. 
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In these hopes, and in the enjoyment of Tina's nestling 
affection, Mr. Gilfil tasted a few months of perfect happiness. 
She had come to lean entirely on his love, and to find life 
sweet ior lii.i sake. Her continual languor and want of 
active interest as a natural eonse<]uence of bodily feeblene.ss. 
and the prospect of her becoming a mother was a new ground 
for hoping the best. 

But the delicate jjlant iiad lieen too deeply bruised, and in 
the struggle to put foitli a blossom it died. 

Tina died, and Maynard Gillil’s love went with her into 
deep silence for evermore. 


EPILOGUE. 

This was Mr. Gilfil’s love-story, which lay far back from 
the time ivhen he sat, worn and gray, by his lonely fireside in 
Sheppertoii Vicarage. Kich brown locks, passionate love, 
and deep early sorrow, strangely different as they seem from 
the scanty white hairs, the apathetic content, and the unex- 
pectant quiescence of old age, are but part of the same life’s 
journey ; as the bright Italian plains, with the sweet Addio 
of their beckoning maidens, are part of the same day’s travel 
that brings us to the other side of the mountain, between the 
sombre rocky walls and among the guttural voices of the 
Valais. 

To those who were familiar only with the graj'-haired Vicar, 
jogging leisurely along on his old chestnut cob. it would per- 
haps have been hard to believe that he had ever been the 
Maynard Gilfil who, with a heart full of j>assion and tender- 
ness, had urged his black Kitty to her swiftest gallop on the 
way to Callara, or that the old gentleman of caustic tongue, 
and bucolic tastes, and sparing habits, bad known all the deep 
st'crcts of devoted love, had struggled through its days and 
nigltts of anguish, and trembled under its unspeakable joys. 
And indeed the Mr. Gilfil of those late Shepperton days had 
more of the knots and ruggedness of poor human nature than 
there lay any clear hint of in the open-eyed loving Maynard. 
But it is with men as with trees : if you lop off their finest 
branches, into which they were pouring their young life-juice, 
the wounds will be healed over with some rough boss, some 
odd excrescence ; and what might have been a grand tree 
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expanding into liberal shade, is but a whimsical misshapen 
trunk. Many an irritating fault, many an unlovely oddity, 
has come of a hard sorrow, which has crushed and maimed the 
nature just when it was expanding into plenteous beauty; 
and the trivial erring life which we visit with our harsh blame, 
may be but as the unsteady motion of a man whose best limb 
is withered. 

And so the dear old Vicar, though he had something of the 
knotted whimsical character of the poor lopped oak, had yet 
been sketched out by nature as a noble tree. The heart of 
him was sound, the grain was of the- finest; and in the gray- 
haired man who filled his pocket with sugar-plums for the 
little children, whose most biting words were directed against 
the evil doing of the rich man, and who, with all his social 
pipes and slipshod talk, never sank below the highest level 
of his parishioners’ respect, there was the main trunk of the 
same brave, faithful, tender nature, that had poured out the 
finest, freshest forces of its life-current in a first and only 
love — the love of Tina. 




JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

"No ! ” said lawyer Dempster, in a loud, rasping, oratorical 
tone, struggling against cronic huskiness, "as long as my 
Maker grants me power of voice and power of intellect, I will 
take every legal means to resist the introduction of demoraliz- 
ing, methodistical doctrine into this parish ; I will not supinely' 
suffer an insult to be inflicted on our venerable pastor, who 
has given us sound instruction for half a century.” 

It was very warm everywhere that evening, but especially 
in the bar of the Red Lion at Milby, where Mr. Dempster was 
seated mixing his third glass of brandy-and-water. He was a 
tall and rather massive man, and the front half of his large 
surface was so well dredged with snuff, that the cat, having 
inadvertently come near him, had been seized with a severe 
fit of sneezing — an accident which, being cruelly misunder- 
stood, had caused her to be driven contumeliously from the 
bar. Mr. Dempster habitually held his chin tucked in, and 
his head hanging forward, weighed down, perhaps, by a pre- 
ponderant occiput and a bulging forehead, between which his 
closely-clipped coronal surface lay like a flat and new-mown 
table-land. The only other observable features were puffy 
cheeks and a protruding yet lipless mouth. Of his nose I can 
only say that it was snuffy ; and as Mr. Dempster was never 
caught in the act of looking at anything in particular, it would 
have been difficult to swear to the color of his eyes. 

“ Well ! I’ll not stick at giving 77/,yself trouble to put down 
such hypocritical cant,” said Mr. Tomlinson, the rich miller. 
“ I know well enough what your Sunday evening lectures are 
good for — for wenches to meet their sweethearts, and brew 
mischief. There’s work enough with the servant-maids as it 
is — such as I never heard the like of in my mother’s time, 
and it’s all along o’ your schooling and newfangled plans. 
Give me a servant as can na)'ther read nor write, I say, and 
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doesn’t know the year o’ the Lord as she was born in. I should 
like to know what good those Sunday schools have done, now. 
Why, the boys used to go a bird’s-nesting of a Sunday morn- 
ing; and a capital thing too — ask any farmer; and very 
pretty it was to see the strings o’ heggs hanging up in poor 
people’s houses. You’ll not see ’em nowhere now.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said hlr. Luke Byles, who piqued himself on his 
reading, and was in the habit of asking casual acquaintanoes 
if they knew anything of Hobbes; “it is right enough that 
the lower orders should be instructed. But this sectarianism 
within the Church ought to be put down. In point of fact, 
these Evangelicals are not Churchmen at all ; they’re no bettei 
than Presbyterians.” 

“Presbyterians? what are they?” inquired Mr. Tomlin- 
son, who often said his father had given him “ no eddication, 
and he didn’t care who knowed it ; he could buy up most o’ 
th’ eddicated men he’d ever come across.” 

“The Presbyterians.” said Mr. Dempster, in rather a louder 
tone than before, holding that every appeal for information 
must naturally be addressed to him, “ are a sect founded in 
the reign of Charles I., by a man named John Presbyter, who 
hatched all the brood of Dissenting vermin that crawl about 
in dirty alleys, and circumvent the lord of the manor in order 
to get a few yards of ground for their pigeon-house conventi- 
cles.” 

“No, no, Dempster,” said Mr. Luke Byles, “you’re out 
there. Presbyterianism is derived from the word presbyter, 
meaning an elder.” 

“Don’t contradict me, sir!” stormed Dempster. “I say 
the word presbyterian is derived from John Presbyter, a mis- 
erable fanatic who wore a suit of leather, and went about 
from town to village, and from village to hamlet, inoculating 
the vulgar with the asinine virus of Dissent.” 

“ Come, Byles, that seems a deal more likely,” said Mr. 
Tomlinson, in a conciliatory tone, apparently of opinion that 
history -was a process of ingenious guessing. 

“ It’s not a question of likelihood ; it’s a known fact. I 
could fetch you my Encyclopaedia, and show it you this 
moment.” 

“ I don’t care a straw, air, either for you or your Encyclo- 
paedia,” said Mr. Dempster ; “ a farrago of false information 
of which you picked up an imperfect copy in a cargo of waste 
paper. Will you tell me, sir, that I don’t know the origin of 
Presbyterianism ? I, sir, a man known through the county, 
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intrusted with the affairs of half a score parishes ; while you, 
sir, are ignored by the very fleas that infest the miserable 
alley in which you were bred.” 

A loud and general laugh, with “ You’d better let him alone, 
Byles;” “you’ll not get the better of Dempster in a hurry,” 
drowned the retort of the too well-informed Mr. Byles, who, 
white with rage, rose and walked out of the bar. 

“A meddlesome, upstart, Jacobinical fellow, gentlemen,” 
continued Mr. Dempster. “I was determined to be rid of 
him. What does he mean by thrusting himself into our com- 
pany ? A man with about as much principle as he has prop- 
erty, which, to my knowledge, is considerably less than none. 
An insolvent atheist, gentlemen. A deistical prater, fit to 
sit in the chimney-corner of a pot-house, and make blasphem- 
ous comments on the one greasy newspaper fingered by beer- 
swilling tinkers. I will not suffer in my company a man who 
speaks lightly of religion. The signature of a fellow like 
Byles would be a blot on our protest.” 

“ And how do you get on with your signatures ? ” said Mr. 
Pilgrim, the doctor, who had presented his large top-booted 
person within the bar while Mr. Dempster was speaking. Mr. 
Pilgrim had just returned from one of his long day’s rounds 
among the farm-houses, in the course of which he had sat 
down to two hearty meals that might have been mistaken for 
dinners if he had not declared them to be “ snaps ; ” and as 
each snap had been followed by a few glasses of “ mixture,” 
containing a less liberal proportion of water than the articles 
he himself labelled with that broadly generic name, he was in 
that condition which his groom indicated with poetic ambigu- 
ity by saying that “ master had been in the sunshine.” Under 
these oirourastanoes, after a hard day, in which he had really 
had no regular meal, it seemed a natural relaxation to step 
into the bar of the Red Lion, where, as it was Saturday even- 
ing, he should be sure to find Dempster, and hear the latest 
news about the protest against the evening lecture. 

“ Have you hooked Ben Landor yet ? ” he continued, as he 
took two chairs, one for his body, and the other for his right 
leg. 

“ No,” said Mr. Budd, the churchwarden, shaking his head ; 
“ Ben Landor has a way of keeping himself neutral in every- 
thing, and he doesn’t like to oppose his father. Old Landor 
is a regular Tryanite. But we haven’ t got your name yet, 
Pilgrim.” 

“Tut tut, Budd,” said Mr. Dempster, sarcastically, “you 
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don’t expect Pilgrim to sign ? He's got a dozen Tryanite 
livers under his treatment. Nothing like cant and method- 
ism for producing a superfluity of bile.” 

“ Oh, I thought, as Pratt had declared himself a Tryanite, 
we should be sure to get Pilgrim on our side.” 

Mr. Pilgrim was not a man to sit quiet under a sarcasm, 
nature having endowed him with a considerable sliare of self- 
defensive wdt. In his most sober moments he had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and as copious gin-and-water stimulated 
not the speech but the impediment, he had time to make his 
retort sufficiently bittei’. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Budd,” he spluttered, “ there’s 
a report all over the town that Deb Traunter swears you shall 
take her with you as one oi the delegates, and they say there’s 
to be a fine crowd at your door the morning you start, to see 
the row. Knowing your tenderness for that member of the 
fair sex, I thought you might find it impossible to deny her. 

I hang back a little from signing on that account, as Prender- 
gast might not take the protest well if Deb Traunter went 
with you.” 

Mr. Budd was a small, sleek-headed bachelor of five and 
forty, whose scandalous life had long furnished his more 
moral neighbors with an after-dinner joke. He had no other 
striking characteristic, except that he was a currier of chol- 
eric temperament, so that you might wonder why he had been 
chosen as clergyman’s churchwarden, if I did not tell you 
that he had recently been elected through Mr. Dempster’s 
exertions, in order that his zeal against the threatened even- 
ing lecture might be backed by the dignity of ofiice. 

“ Come, come, Pilgrim,” said Mr. Tomlinson, covering Mr. 
Budd’s retreat, *• you know you like to wear the crier’s coat, 
green o’ one side and red o’ the other. You've been to hear 
Tryan preach at Paddiford Common — you know you have.” 

“ To be sure I have ; and a capital sermon too. It’s a pit\' 
you were not there. It was addressed to those ' vohl of 
understanding.’ ” 

“ No, no, you’ll never catch me there,” returned Mr. Tom- 
linson, not in the least stung; ‘*he preaches without book, 
they saj', just like a Dissenter. It must be a ramling sort of 
a concern.” 

“ That’s not the worst,” said Mr. Dempster; “he preaches 
against good works ; says good works are not necessary to sal- 
vation — a sectarian, antinomian, anabaptist doctrine. Tell 
a man he is not to be saved by his works, and you open the 
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flood-gates of alt immorality. You see it in all these canting 
innovators ; they’re all bad ones by the sly ; smooth-faced, 
drawling, hypocritical fellows, who pretend ginger isn’t hot 
in their mouths, and cry down all innocent pleasures ; their 
hearts are all the blacker for their sanctimonious outsides. 
Haven’t we been warned against those who make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter ? There’s this Tryan, now, 
he goes about praying with old women, and singing with char- 
ity-children ; but what has he really got his eye on all the 
while? A domineering ambitious Jesuit, gentlemen ; all he 
wants is to get his foot far enough into the parish to step into 
Crewe’s shoes when the old gentleman dies. Depend upon it, 
whenever you see a man pretending to be better than his 
neighbors, that man has either some cunning end to serve, or 
his heart is rotten with spiritual pride.” 

As if to guarantee himself against this awful sin, Mr. 
Dempster seized his glass of brandy-and-ivater, and tossed off 
the contents with even greater rapidity than usual. 

“Have you fixed on your third delegate yet? ’’said Mr. 
Pilgrim, whose taste was for detail rather than for dis- 
sertation. 

“That’s the man,” answered Dempster, pointing to Mr. 
Tomlinson. “We start for Elmstoke Rectory on Tuesday 
morning; so, if you mean to give us your signature, you must 
make up your mind pretty quickly, Pilgrim.” 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least mean it, so he only said, 
“I shouldn’t wonder if Tryan turns out too many for you, 
after all. He’s got a well-oiled tongue of his own, and has 
perhaps talked over Prendergast into a determination to 
stand by him.” 

“ Ve-ry little fear of that,” said Dempster, in a confident 
tone. “I’ll soon bring liiin round. Tyran has got his match. 
I’ve plenty of rods in pickle for Tyran.” 

At this moment Boots entered the bar, and put a letter 
into the lawyer’s hands, saying, “ There’s TrowePs man just 
come into the yard wi’ a gig, sir, an’ he’s brought this here 
letter.” 

Mr. Dempster read the letter and said, “ Tell him to turn 
the gig — I’ll be with him in a minute. Here, run to Gruby’s 
and get this snuff-box filled — quick ! ” 

“Trower’s worse, I suppose; eh. Dempster? Wants you 
to alter his will, eh ? ” said Mr. Pilgrim. 

“ Business — business — business — I don’t know exactly 
what,” answered the cautious Dempster, rising deliberately 
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from hit) ciiiir, thiusitiBg on his low-croTrned uac. and Tralking 
vrith a siow but not unsttadj’ step ont of the bai. 

••I never see I>en5jj5t*-r5 eqnal; i± I did I'il be shot.’’ saiu 
Mr, Tonilinson, looking after the lawyer adniiricg'.y. “ WLy. 
lie's drunk the best part oi a bottle o' brandy since here weVe 
Ijeen sitting, and I'll bet a gainea, when he’s got to Trower's 
itis head '11 be as clear as mine. He knows more about lav 
when he's dmnk 'ban aU the rest on ‘e:n when they're sober." 

“Ay, and other tnings too. besides law," said Mr. Build, 
“Did you notiee how he took up Byies about the Fresbyteu- 
ans ? Bless your heart, he knows everything. Dempster does. 
He studied very hard when he was a young man.’' 


CHAPTER II. 

The conversation just recorded is not, I am aware, remark- 
ably lefined or witty; but if it had been, it could hardly have 
taken place in Idilby when Mr. Dempster flourished there, 
and old 3Ir. Crewe, the curate, was yet alive. 

More than a quarter of a century has slipped by since then, 
and in the interval Milby has advanced at as rapid a pace a.s 
other market-towns in her Majesty's dominions. By this 
time it has a handsome railway-station, where the drowsy 
London traveller may look out by the brilliant gas-light and 
see perfectly sober papas and husbands alighting with their 
leather-bags after transacting their day's business at the 
county town. There is a resident rector, wlio appeals to the 
consciences of his hearers with all the immense advantages of 
a divine who keeps his own carriage ; the church is enlarged 
by at least five hundred sittings; and the grammar-school, 
conducted on reformed principles, has its upper forms 
crowded with the genteel youth of Milby. The gentlemen 
there fall into no other excess at dinner-parties than the per- 
fectly well-bred and virtuous excess of stupidity ; and though 
the ladies are still said sometimes to take too much upon 
themselves, they are never known to take too much in any 
other way. The conversation is sometimes quite literary, for 
there is a flourishing book-club, and many of the younger 
ladies have carried their studies so far as to have forgotten a 
little German. In short, Milby is now a refined, moral, and 
enlightened town ; no more resembling the Milby of former 
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days than the huge, long-skirted, drab great-coat that embar- 
rassed the ankles of our grandfatliers resembled the light 
paletot in Avhieh we tread jauntily through the jnuddiest 
streets, or than the bottled-nosed Britons, rejoicing over a 
tankard in the old sign of the Two Travellers at IMilby, 
resembled the severe-looking gentleman in straps and high 
collars whom a modern artist has represented as sipping the 
imaginary port of that well-known commercial house. 

But pray, reader, dismiss from your mind all the refined 
and fashionable ideas associated with this advanced state of 
things, and transport your imagination to a time when Milby 
had no gas-lights ; when the mail drove up dusty or bespat- 
tered to the door of the Red Lion ; when old Mr. Crewe, the 
curate, in a brown Brutus wig, delivered inaudible sermons 
on a Sunday, and on a week-day imparted the education of a 
gentleman — that is to say, an arduous inacquaintance with 
Latin through the medium of the Eton Grammar — to three 
pupils ill the upper grammar-school. 

If you had passed through Milby on the coach at that time, 
you would have had no idea what important people lived 
there, and how very high a sense of rank was prevalent 
among them. It was a dingy-looking town, with a strong 
smell of tanning up one street and a great shaking of hand- 
looms up another; aud even in that focus of aristocracy. 
Friar’s Gate, the houses would not have seemed very impos- 
ing to the hasty and superficial glance of a passenger. You 
might still less have suspected that the figure in light fustian 
and large gray whiskers, leaning against the grocer’s door-post 
in High Street, Avas no less a person that Mr. LoAvme, one of 
the most aristocratic men in Milby, said to have been 
“brought up a gentleman,” and to have had the gay habits 
accordant with that station, keeping his harriers and other 
expensive animahs. He was now quite an elderly Lothario, 
reduced to the most economical sins ; the prominent form of 
his gayety being this of lounging at Mr. Gruby’s door, em- 
barrassing the servant-maids who came for grocery, and talk- 
ing scandal with the rare passers-by. Still, it was generally 
understood that Mr. Lowme belonged to the highest circle of 
Milby society ; his sons and daughters held up their heads 
very high indeed ; and in spite of his condescending Avay of 
chatting and drinking with inferior people, he Avould himself 
have scorned any closer identification with them. It must 
be admitted that he was of some service to the town in this 
station at Mr. Gruby’s door, for he and Mr, Landor’s New- 
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foundland dog, who stretched himself and gaped on the 
opposite causeway, took something from the lifeless air that 
belonged to the High Street on every day except Saturday. 

Certainly, in spite of three assemblies and a charity ball in 
the winter, the occasional advent of a ventriloquist, or a com- 
pany of itinerant players, some of whom were very highly 
thought of in London, and the annual three days’ fair in June, 
Milby might be considered dull by people of a hypochondri- 
acal temperament; and perhaps this was one reason why 
many of the middle-aged inhabitants, male and female, often 
found it impossible to keep up their spirits without a very 
abundant supply of stimulants. It is true there were several 
substantial men who had a reputation for excejitional sobriety, 
so that Milby habits were really not as bad as possible ; and 
no one is warranted in saying that old ilr. Crewe’s flock could 
not have been worse without any clergyman at all. 

The well-dressed parishioners generally were very regular 
church-goers, and to the younger ladies and gentlemen I am 
inclined to think that the Sunday morning service was the 
most exciting event of the week ; for few places could present 
a more brilliant show of out-door toilets than might be seen 
issuing from Milby church at one o'clock. There were the 
four tall Miss Pittmans, old lawyer Pittman’s daughters, with 
cannon curls surmounted by large hats, and long, drooping 
ostrich feathers of parrot gp'een. There was Miss Phipps, 
with a crimson bonnet, very much tilted up behind, and a 
cockade of stiff feathers on the summit. There was Miss 
Landor, the belle of Milby, clad regally in purple and ermine, 
with a plume of feathers neither droojung nor erect, but 
maintaining a discreet medium. There were the three Miss 
Tomlinsons, who imitated Miss Landor, and also wore ermine 
and feathers; but their beauty was considered of a coarse 
order, and their square forms were quite unsuited to the 
round tippet which fell with such remarkable grace on hliss 
Landor’s sloping shoulders. Looking at this plumed proces- 
sion of ladies, you would haA'e formed rather a high idea of 
Milby wealth; yet there was only one close carriage in the 
place, and that was old Mr. Landor’s, the banker, wlio, I think, 
«ever drove more than one horse. These sumptuously-attired 
ladies flashed past the vulgar eye in one-horse chaises, by no 
means of a superior build. 

The young gentlemen, too, were not without their little 
Sunday displays of costume, of a limited masculine kind. 
Mr. Eustace Landor, being nearly of age, had recently 
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acquired a diamond ring, together with the habit of rubbing 
his hand through his hair. He was tall and dark, and thus 
had an advantage which Mr. Alfred Phipps, who, like his 
sister, was blond and stump}', found it difficult to overtake, 
even by the severest attention to shirt-studs, and the particu- 
lar shade of brown that was best relieved by gilt buttons. 

The respect lor the Sabbath, manifested in this attention 
to costume, was unhappily conuter-balanced by considerable 
levity of behavior during the prayens and sermon; for the 
young ladies and gentlemen of Milby were of a very satirical 
turn. Miss Laudor especially being considered remarkably 
clever, and a terrible quiz ; and the large congregation neces- 
sarily containing many persons inferior in dress and demeanor 
to the distinguished aristocratic minority, divine service of- 
fered irresistible temptations to joking, through the medium 
of telegraphic communications from the galleries to the aisles 
and back again. I remember blushing very much, and think- 
ing Miss Landor was laughing at me, because I was appearing 
in coat-tails for the first time, when I saw her look down slyly 
towards where I sat, and then turn with a titter to handsome 
Mr. Bob Lowme, who had such beautiful whiskers meeting 
under his chin. But perhaps she was not thinking of me, 
after all ; for our pew was near the pulpit, and there was 
almost always something funny about old Mr. Crewe. His 
brown wig was hardly ever put on quite right, and he had a 
way of raising his voice for three or four words, and lowering 
it again to a mumble, so that we could scarcely make out a 
word he said ; thougli, as my mother observed, that was of no 
consequence in the prayers, since every one had a prayer-book ; 
and as for the sermon, she continued with some causticity, we 
all of us heard more of it than we could remember when we 
got liome. 

This youthful generation was not particularly literary. 
The young ladies who frizzed their hair, and gathered it all 
into large barricades in front of their heads, leaving their 
occipital region exposed without ornament, as if that, being a 
back view, was of no consequence, dreamed as little that their 
daughters would read a selection of German poetry, and be 
able to express an admiration for Scliiller, as that they 
would turn all their hair the other way — that instead of 
threatening us with barricades in front, they would be most 
Idlling in retreat, 


And, Ukc the Pnrthinn wound us as they fly,’ 
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Those charming well-frizzed ladies spoke French indeed with 
considerable facility, unshackled by any timid regard to 
idiom, and were in the habit of conducting conversations in 
that language in the presence of their less instructed elders; 
for according to the standard of those backward days, their 
education had been very lavish, such young ladies as Miss 
Landor, Miss Phipps, and the Miss Pittmans, having been “fin- 
ished ” at distant and expensive schools. 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been a very important person 
indeed, having in his earlier days managed the affairs of sev- 
eral gentlemen in those parts, who had subsequently been 
obliged to sell everything and leave the country, in which cri- 
sis Mr. Pittman accommodatingly stepped in as a purchaser ot 
their estates, taking on himself the risk and trouble of a inori' 
leisurely sale; which, however, happened to turn out very 
much to his advantage. Such opportunities occur quite un- 
expectedly in the way of business. But I think Mr. Pittman 
must have been unlucky in his later speculations, for now, in 
his old age, he had iiot the reputation of being very rich ; and 
though he rode slowly to his office in l\[ill)y every morninj; 
on an old white hackney, he had to resign the chief jjrofits. 
as well as the active business of the linn, to his younger part- 
ner, Dempster. No one in Milby considered old Pittman a 
virtuous man, and the elder townspeople were not at all baok- 
w'ard in narrating the least advantageous portions of his bi- 
ography in a very round unvarnished manner. Yet I could 
never observe that they trusted him any the less, or liked him 
any the worse. Indeed, Pittman and Dempster were the pop- 
ular lawyers of Milby and its neighborhood, and Mr. Benja- 
min Landor, whom no one had anything particular to say 
against, had a very meagre business in comparison. Hardly 
,_a landholder, hardly a farmer, hardly a parish within ten 
miles of Milby, whose affairs were not under the legal guard- 
ianship of Pittman and Dempster ; and I think the' clients 
were proud of their lawyers’ unscrupulousness, as the patrons 
of the fancy are proud of their champion’s “ condition.” It 
was not, to be sure, the thing for ordinary life, but it was the 
thing to be bet on in a lawyer. Dempster’s talent in “ bring- 
ing through” a client was a very common topic of conversa- 
tion with tlie f.ariners. over an incidental glass of grog at the 
lied Lion. “He's a long-headed feller, Dempster; why, it 
shows yer what a headpiece Dempster has, as he can drink a 
bottle o’ brandy at a sittin’, an’ yit see further through a 
stone wall when he’s done, than other folks ’ll see through 
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a glass winder.” Even Mr. Jerome, chief member of the con- 
gregation at Salem Chapel, an elderly man of very strict life, 
was one of Dempster’s clients, and had quite an exceptional 
indulgence for his attorney’s foibles, perhaps attributing thejn 
to the ijievitable incompatibility of law and gospel. 

The standard of morality at Milby, you perceive, was not 
inconveniently high in those good old times, and an ingenuous 
vice or two was what every man expected of his neighbor. 
Old Mr. Crewe, the curate, for example, was allowed to enjoy 
his avarice in comfort, without fear of sarcastic parish dema- 
gogues ; and his flock liked him all the better for having 
scraped together a large fortune out of his school and curacy, 
and the proceeds of the three thousand pounds he had with 
his little deaf wife. It was clear he must be a learned man, 
for he had once had a large private school in connection with 
the grammar-school, and had even numbered a young noble- 
man or two among his pupils. The fact that he read nothing 
at all now, and that his mind seemed absorbed in the com- 
monest matters, was doubtless due to liis having exhausted 
the resources of erudition earlier in life. It is true he was 
not spoken of in terras of high resiicct. and old Crewe’s stingj’^ 
housekeeping was a frequent subject ol jesting; but tliis was 
a good old-fashioned characteristic in a parson u ho had been 
part of Milby life for hall a ceiituij : it vas like the dents 
and disfigurements in an old family tankard, which no one 
would like to part with for a smart new piece of plate fresh 
from Birmingham. The parishioners saw no reason at all 
why it should be desirable to venerate the parson or any one 
else ; they were much more comfortable to look down a little 
on their fellow-creatures. 

Even the Dissent in Milby "was then of a lax and indifferent 
kind. The doctrine of adult baptism, struggling under a 
heavy load oi debt, had let off half its chajiel area as a ribbon- 
shop ; and Methodism was only to be detected, as you detect 
curious larvae, by diligent search in dirty corners. The Inde- 
pendents were the only Dissenters of whose existence Milby 
gentility was at all conscious, and it had a vague idea that 
the salient points of their creed were prayer without book, 
red brick, and hypocrisy. The Independent chapel, known 
as Salem, stood red and conspicuous in a broad street ; more 
than one pew-holder kept a brass-bound gig; and Mr. Jerome, 
a retired corn-factor, and the most eminent member of the 
congregation, was one of the richest men in the parish. But 
in spite of this apparent prosperity, together with the usual 
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amount of extemporaneous preaeliing mitigated by furtive 
notes, Salem belied its uaiiic, and was not always the abode 
of peace. For some reason or other, it was unfortunate in the 
choice of its ministers. The Kev. J[r. Horner, elected witli 
brilliant hopes, was discovered to be given to tippling and 
quarrelling with his wife ; the llev. hlr. Rose's doctrine was 
a little too ‘‘ high," verging on antinomianism ; the Rev. Mr. 
Stickiiey’s gift as a preacher was found to be less striking on 
a more extended acquaintance ; and the Rev. Mr. Smith, a 
distinguished minister much sought after in the iron districts, 
with a talent for poetry, became objectionable from an incli- 
nation to exchange verses with the young ladies of his congre- 
gation. It was reasonably argued that such verses as Mr. 
Smith's must take a long time for their composition, and the 
habit alluded to might intrench seriously on his pastoral 
duties. These reverend gentlemen, one and all, gave it as 
their oiiiiiion that the Salem church members were among the 
least enlightened of the Lord’s people, and that Milby was a 
low place, where they would have found it a severe lot to have 
their lines fall for any long period ; though to see the smart 
and crowded congregation assembled on occasion of the annual 
charity sermon, any one might have supimsed that the min- 
ister of Salem had rather a bnllianc position in the ranks ot 
Dissent. Several Church families used to attend on that oc- 
casion, for Milby, in those uninstructed days, had not yet 
heard that the schismatic ministers of Salem were obviously 
typified by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; and many Church 
people there were of opinion that Dissent might be a weak- 
ness, but. after all, had no gi-eat harm in it. These lax Epis- 
copalians were, I believe, chiefly tradespeople, who held that, 
inasmuch as Congregationalism consumed candles, it ought to 
be supported, and accordingly made a point of presenting 
, themselves at Salem for the afternoon charity sermon, with 
the expectation of being asked to hold a plate. Mr. Pilgrim, 
too, was always there with his half-eovereign ; for as thei-e 
was no Dissenting doctor in Milby, Mr. Pilgrim looked with 
great tolerance on all shades of religious opinion that did not 
include a belief in cures by miracle. 

On this point he had the concurrence of Mr. Pratt, the only 
other medical man of the same standing in iMilby. Other- 
wise, it was rem.ark.able how strongly these two clever men 
were contrasted. Pratt was middle-sized, insinuating, and 
silvery-voiced ; Pilgrim was tall, heavy, rough-mannered, and 
spluttering, iioth were considered to have great powers of 
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conversation, but Pratt’s anectlotes were of the fine old crusted 
quality to be procured only of Joe Miller; Pilgrim’s had the 
full fruity flavor of the most recent scandal. Pratt elegantly 
referred all diseases to debility, and, with a proper contempt 
for symptomatic treatment, went to the root of the matter 
with port-wine and bark j Pilgrim was persuaded that the evil 
principle in the human system was plethora, and he made war 
against it with cupping, blistering, and cathartics. They had 
both been long established in Milby, and as each had a suflicient 
practice, there was no very malignant rivalry between them ; 
on the contrary, they had that sort of friendly contempt for 
each other which is always conducive to a good understand- 
ing between professional men; and when any new surgeon 
attempted, in an ill-advised hour, to settle himself in the 
town, it was strikingly demonstrated how slight and trivial 
are theoretic differences compared with the broad basis of 
common human feeling. There was the most perfect unanim- 
ity between Pratt and Pilgrim in the determination to drive 
away the obnoxious and too probably unqualified intruder as 
soon as possible. Whether the first wonderful cure he ef- 
fected was on a patient of Pratt’s or of Pilgrim's, one was as 
ready as the other to jjull the interloper by the nose, and both 
alike directed their remiirkable powers of conversation towards 
making the town too hot for him. But by their respective 
patients these two distinguished men were pitted against 
each other with great virulence, Mrs. Lowme could not con- 
ceal her amazement that Sirs. Phipps should trust her life in 
the hands of Pratt, who let her feed herself up to that degree, 
it was really shocking to hear how short her bre.ath wa.s ; and 
Mrs. Phipps had no patience with Mrs. Lowme, living, as she 
did, on tea and broth, and looking as j'ellow as any crow- 
flower, and yet letting Pilgrim bleed and blister her and give 
her lowering medicine till her clothes hung on her like a 
scarecrow’s. On the whole, perhaps, Mr. Pilgrim's reputation 
was at the higher pitch, and when any lady under Mr. Pratt’s 
care was doing ill, she was half disposed to think that a 
little more “active treatment” might suit her better. But 
without very definite provocation no one would take so se- 
rious a step as to part with the. family doctor, for in those 
remote days there were few varieties of human hatred more 
formidable than the medical. The doctor’s estimate, even of 
a confiding patient, was apt to rise and fall with the entries 
in the day-book ; and I have known Mr. Pilgrim discover the 
most unexpected virtues in a patient seized with a promising 
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illness. At sucli times you might have Ijeen glad to perceive 
that there were some of Mr. Pilgriin''s fellow-creatures nr 
whom he entertained a, high opinion, and that he was liable 
to the amiable weakness of a too admiring estimate. A good 
inflammation tired his enthusiasm, and a lingering dropsy dis- 
solved him into eliaritj’. Doubtless this crescendo of benevo- 
lence was partly due to feelings not at all represented by the 
entries in the day-book; for in Mr. Pilgrim's heart, too, there 
was a latent store of tenderness and pity which flowed forth 
at the sight of suffering. Graduallj', however, as his patients 
became convalescent, his view of their characters became 
more dispassionate ; when they could relish mutton-chops, he 
began to admit that they had foibles, and by the time they 
had swallowed their last dose of tonic, he was alive to their 
most inexcusable .faults. After this, the thermometer of his 
regard rested at the moderate point of friendly backbiting, 
which sufficed to make him agreeable in his morning visits to 
the amiable and worthy persons who were yet far from conva- 
lescent. 

Pratt’s patients were profoundly uninteresting to Pilgrim : 
their very diseases were despicable, and he would hardly have 
thought their bodies worth dissecting. But of all Pratt's jra- 
tients, Mr. Jerome was the one on whom ^Ir. Pilgrim heaped 
the most unmitigated contempt. In spite of the surgeon’s 
wise tolerance. Dissent became odious to him in the person of 
Mr. Jerome. Perhaps it was because that old gentlemaii, 
being rich, and having very large yearly bills to pay for medi- 
cal attendance on himself and his wife, nevertheless employed 
Pratt — neglected all the advantages of “active treatment,” 
and paid away his money without getting his system lowered. 
On any otlier ground it is hard to explain a feeling of hostility 
to Mr._ Jerome, who was an excellent old gentleman, express- 
^P^M^'great deal of good will towards his neighbors, not only 
ih'imperfect English, but in loans of money to the ostensibly 
rich, and in sacks of potatoes to the obviously poor. 

Assuredly Milby had that salt of goodness which keeps the 
world together, in greater abundance than was visible on the 
surface : innocent babes were born there, sweetening their 
parents’ hearts with simple joys : men and women withering 
in disappointed worldliness, or bloated with sensual ease, had 
better moments in which they pressed the hand of suffering 
with sympathy, and were moved to deeds of neighborly kind- 
ness. In church and in chapel there were honest-hearted 
worshippers who strove to keep a conscience void of offence ; 
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aiid even up the dimmest alleys you might have found here 
and there a Wesleyan to whom Methodism was the vehicle of 
peace on earth and good will to men. To a superficial glance, 
Milby was nothing but dreary prose: a dingy town, sur- 
rounded by flat fields, lopped elms, and sprawling manufactur- 
ing villages, which crept on and on with their weaving-shops, 
till they threatened to gi-aft themselves on the town. But 
the sweet spring came to Milby notwithstanding : the elm- 
to^ were red with buds ; the churchyard was starred with 
daisies ; the lark showered his love-music on the flat fields ; 
the rainbows hung over the dingy town, clothing the veiy 
roofs and chimneys in a strange transfiguring beauty. And so 
it was with the human life there, which at first seemed a dis- 
mal mixture of gvipiug worldliness, vanity, ostrich-feathers, 
and the fumes of brandy: looking closer, you found some 
purity, gentleness, and unselfishness, as you may have ob- 
served a scented geranium giving forth its wholesome odors 
amidst blasphemy and gin in a noisy pot-house. Little deaf 
Mrs. Crewe would often carry half her own spare dinner to 
the sick and liungry ; Miss Phipps, with her cockade of red 
feathers, had a filial heart, and lighted her father’s pipe with 
a pleasant smile ; and there were gray-linired men in drab 
gaiters, not at all noticeable as you pa.'-ed them in the street, 
whose integrity had been the baaio i.l their rich neighbor's 
wealth. 

Such as the place was, the people there were entirely con- 
tented with it. They fancied life must be but a dull affair 
for that large portion of mankind who were necessarily shut 
out from an acquaintance with Milby families, and that it 
must be au advantage to London and Liverpool tliat ifilby 
gentlemen occasionally visited those places on business. But 
the inhabitants became more intensely conscious of the v.alne 
they set upon all their advaute^es, when innovation made its 
appearance in the person of the Kev. Mr. Tryan, the new 
curate, at the ohapel-of-ease on Paddiford Common. It was 
soon notorious in Milby that Mr. Tryan held peculiar 
opinions ; that he preached extempore ; that he was founding 
a religious lending library in his remote corner of the parish ; 
that he expounded the Scriptures in cottages ; and that his 
preaching was attracting the Dissenters, and filling the very 
aisles of his church. The rumor sprang up that Evangelical- 
ism had invaded Milby parish — a murrain or blight all the 
more terrible, because its nature was but dimly conjectured. 
Perhans ^filliy was one of the last spots to be reached by the 
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wave of a new movement j and it was only now, when the tide 
was just on the turn, that the limpets there got a sprinkling, 
Mr. Tryan was the first Evangelical clergyman who had risen 
above the Milby horizon : hitherto that obnoxious adjective 
had been unknown to the townspeople of any gentility ; and 
there were even many Dissenters who considered “evan- 
gelical ” simply a sort of baptismal name to the magazine 
which circulated among the congregation of Salem Chapel. 
But now, at length, the disease had been imported, when the 
parishioners were expecting it as little as the innocent Bed 
Indians expected siuall-pox. As long as Mr. Tryan’s hearers 
were confined to Paddiford Common — which, by the by, was 
hardly recognizable as a common at all, but was a dismal dis- 
trict where you heard the rattle of the handloom, and breathed 
the smoke of coal-pits — the “canting parson” could be 
treated as a joke. Eot so when a number of single ladies in 
the town appeared to be infected, and even one or two men of 
substantial property, w'ith old Mr. Landor, the banker, at their 
head, seemed to be “ giving in ” to the new movement — when 
Mr. Tryan was known to be well received in several good 
houses, where he was in the habit of finishing the evening 
with exhortation and prayer. Evangelicalism ivas no longer 
a nuisance existing merely in by -corners, which any well-clad 
person could avoid ; it was inv^ing the very drawing-rooms, 
mingling itself with the comfortable fumes of port-wine and 
brandy, threatening to deaden with its murky breath all the 
splendor of the ostrich-feathers, and to stifle Milby ingenuous- 
ness, not pretending to be better than its neighbors, with a 
cloud of cant and lugubrious hypocrisy. The alarm reached 
its climax when it was reported that Mr. Tryan was endeavor- 
ing to obtain authority from Mr. Prendergast, the non-resident 
rector, to establish a Sunday evening lecture in the parish 
iphaich, on the ground that old Mr. Crewe did not preach the 
GospeL 

It now first appeared how surprisingly high a value Milby 
in general set on the ministrations of Mr. Crewe j how con- 
vinced it was that Mr. Crewe was the model of a parish priest, 
and his sermons the soundest and most edifying that had ever 
remained unheard by a church-going population. All allusions 
to his brown wig were suppressed, and by a rhetorical figure 
his name was associated vvith venerable gray hairs ; the at- 
tempted intrusion of Mr. Tryan was an insult to a man deep 
in years and learning ; moreover, it was an insolent effort to 
thrust himself forward in a parish where he was clearly dis- 
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\asteful to tlio superior portion of its inhabitants. The town 
was divided into two zealous parties, the Tryanites and anti- 
Tryanites; and by the exertions of the eloquent Dempster, 
the anti-Tryanite virulence was soon developed into an organ- 
ized opposition. A protest against the meditated evening 
lecture was framed by that orthodox attorney, and, after being 
numerously signed, was to be carried to Mr. Prendergast by 
three delegates representing the intellect, morality, and wealth 
of Milby. The intellect, you perceive, was to be personified 
in Mr. Dempster, the morality in Mr. Budd, and the wealth 
in Mr. Tomlinson ; and the distinguished tri^ was to set out 
on its great mission, as we have seen, on the third day from 
that warm Saturday evening when the conversation recorded 
in the previous chapter took place in the bar of the Bed Lion. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was quite as warm on the following Thursday evening, 
when Mr. Dempster and his colleagues were to return from 
their mission to Elinstoke Kectory ; but it was much pleas- 
anter in Mrs. Linnet’s parlor than in the bar of the lied Lion. 
Through the open window came the scent of mignonette and 
honeysuckles ; the grass-plot in front of the house was shaded 
by a little plantation of Gueldres roses, syringas, and labur- 
nums ; the noise of looms and carts and unmelodious voices 
reached the ear simply as an agreeable murmur, for Mrs. Lin- 
net's house was situated quite on the outskirts of Paddiford 
Common ; and the only sound likely to disturb the serenity 
of the feminine party assembled there, Avas the occasional 
buzz of intrusive wasps, apparently mistaking each lady’s 
head for a sugar-basin. No sugar-basin was visible in Mrs. 
Linnet’s parlor, for the time of tea was not yet, and the round 
table was littered with books which the ladies were covering 
with black canvas as a re-enforcement of the new Paddiford 
Lending Library. Miss Linnet, whose manuscript was the 
neatest type of zigzag, rvas seated at a small table apart, writ- 
ing on green paper tickets, which Avere to be pasted on the 
covers. Miss Linnet had other accomplishments besides that 
of a neat manuscript, and an index to some of them might be 
found in the ornaments of the room. She had always combined 
a love of serious and poetical reading Avith her skill in fancy- 
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work, and the iieatly-boand cwtips nf Dryden’s Han 

nah ilore’s Sacred Dramas/” falconer's •• Shipwreck." Mason 
“ On Self-knowledge,” ' '• Rasselas," and Burke On the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful.'" which were the chief ornaments of the 
bookcase, were all inscribed tvith her name, and had been 
bought with her pocket-money when she was in her teens. It 
must liaye been at least fifteen years since the latest of those 
purchases, but Miss Linnet’s skill in fancy-work appeared to 
have gone through more numerous phases than her literary 
taste ; for the japanned boxes, the alum and sealing-wax 
baskets, the fan-dolls, the “-transferred'’ landscapes on the 
fire screens, and the recent bouquets of wax-flowers, showed a 
disparity in freshness whieli made them referable to widely 
different periods. Wax-flowers presuppose delicate fingers 
and robust patience, but there are still many points of mind 
and person which they leave vague and problematic; so I 
must tell you that Miss Linnet had dark ringlets, a sallow 
complexion, and an amiable disposition. As to her features, 
there was not much to criticise in them, for she had little nose, 
less lip. and no eyebrow ; and as to her intellect, her friend 
Mrs. Pettifer often said ; '• She didn't know a more sensible 
person to talk to than Mary Linnet. There w is no one she 
liked better to come and take a quiet cup of tn- ’V’th her. and 
read a little of Klopstock’s ‘ll^ssiah.’ Mary Linnet had 
often told her a great deal of her mind when they were sitting 
together ; she said there were many things to bear in every 
condition of life, and nothing should induce her to marry with- 
out a prospect of happiness. Once, when Mrs. Pettifer ad- 
mired her wax-flowers, she said, ‘ Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, think of 
the beauties of nature ! ’ She always spoke very prettily, did 
.Mary Linnet ; very different, indeed, from Rebecca.” 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was not a general favorite. 
"WMle most people thought it a pity that a sensible woman 
like Mary him not found a good husband — and even her fe- 
male friends said nothing more ill-natured of her, than that 
her face was like a piece of putty with two Scotch pebbles 
stuck in it — Rebecca was always spoken of sarcastically, and 
it was a customary kind of banter with young ladies to recom- 
mend her as a wife to any gentleman they happened to be 
flirting with — her fat, her finery, and lier thick ankles sufifl- 
cing to give piquancy to the joke', notwithstamlingtlie absence 
of novelty. Miss Rebecca, however, possessed the accomplish- 
ment of music, and her singing of “ Oh no, we never mention 
her,” and “ The Soldier’s Tear,” was so desirable an aeeession 
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to the pleasures of a tesrparty that no one cai-ed to offend her, 
especially as Rebecca had a high spirit of her own, and in 
spite of her expansively rounded contour, had a particularly 
sharp tongue. Her reading had been more extensive than her 
sister’s, embracing most of the fiction in Mr. Procter’s circulat- 
ing library ; and nothing but an acquaintance with the course 
of her studies could afford a clew to the rapid transitions 
in her dress, which were suggested by the style of beauty, 
whether sentimental, sprightly, or severe, possessed by the 
heroine of the three volumes actually in perusal. A piece 
of lace, which drooped round the edge of her white bonnet 
one week, had been rejected by the next ; and her cheeks, 
which, on Whitsunday, loomed through a Turnerian haze of 
network, were, on Trinity Sunday, seen reposing in distinct 
red outline on her shelving bust, like the sun on a fog-bank. 
The black velvet, meeting with a crystal clasp, which one 
evening encircled her head, had on another descended to her 
neck, and on a third to her wrist, suggesting to an active imagi- 
nation either a magical contraction of the ornament, or a fearful 
ratio of expansion in Miss Rebecca’s person. With this con- 
stant application of art to dres.s. she could have had little time 
for fancy-work, even if she had not been destitute ot her sister's 
taste for that delightlul .rud tiuly feminine oecup.itioii. And 
here, at least, you perceive the justice of the Milby opinion 
as to the relative suitability of the two Miss Linnets for mat- 
rimony. When a man is happy enough to win the affections 
of a sweet girl, who can soothe his cares with crochet, and re- 
spond to all his most cherished ideas with beaded urn-rugs and 
chair-covers in German wool, he has, at least, a guaranty of 
domestic comfort, whatever trials may await him out of doors. 
What a resource it is under fatigue and irritation to have your 
tlrawiug-room well supplied ivith small mats, which would 
always be ready if you ever wanted to set anything on them ! 
And what styptic for a bleeding heart can equal copious 
squares of crochet, which are useful for slipping down the 
moment you touch them ? How our fathers managed without 
crochet is the wonder ; but I believe some small and feeble 
substitute existed in their time under the name of “tatting.’' 
Rebecca Linnet, however, had neglected tatting as well as other 
forms of fancy-work. At school, to be sure, she had spent a 
great de.d of time in acquiring flower-painting, according to 
the ingenious method then fashionable, of applying the shapes 
of leaves and flowers cut out in cardboard, .and scrubbing a 
brinsh over the surface thus conveniently marked out; but 
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eveu the aijill-cases and hand-screens which were her last half- 
} ear’s performances in that way were not considered emi- 
nantly successful, and had long been consigned to the retire- 
ment of the best bedroom. Thus there was a good deal of 
family uulikeness between Rebecca and her sister, and I am 
afraid there was also a little family dislike ; but Mary’s dis- 
approval had usually been kept imprisoned behind her thin 
lips, for Rebecca was not only of a headstrong disposition, but 
was her mother’s pet ; the old lad}' being herself stout, and 
preferring a more showy style of cap than she could prevail 
on her daughter Mary to make up for her. 

But I have been describing iliss Rebecca as she was in 
former days only, for her appearance this evening, as she sits 
pasting on the green tickets, is in striking contrast with what 
it was three or four months ago. Her plain gray gingham 
dress and plain white collar could never have belonged to her 
wardrobe before that date ; and though she is not reduced in 
size, and her brown hair will do notliiiig but hang in crisp 
ringlets down her large cheeks, there is a change in her air 
and expression which seems to shed a softened light over her 
person, and make her look like a peony in tlie shade, instead 
of the same flower flaunting in a parterre in the hot sunlight. 

No one could deny that Evangelicalism had w rought a change 
for the better in Rebecca Linnet’s person — not even Miss 
Pratt, the thin stiff lady in spectacles, seated opposite to her, 
who always had a peculiar repulsion for “females with a gross 
habit of body.” Miss Pratt was an old maid ; but that is a 
no more definite description than if I had said she was in the 
autumn of life. Wm it autumn when the orchards are fra- 
grant with apples, or autumn when the oaks are brown, or 
autumn when the last yellow leaves are fluttering in the chill 
toieze ? The young ladies in Milby would have told you that 
the Miss Linnets were old maids ; but the Miss Linnets were 
to Miss Pratt what the apple-scented September is to the bare, 
nipping days of late November. The Miss Linnets were in 
that temperate zone of old-maidism, when a woman will not 
say but that if a man of suitable years and character were to 
offer himself, she might be induced to tread the remainder of 
life’s vale in company with him ; Miss Pratt was in that arctic 
region where a woman is confident that at no time of life 
would she have consented to give up her liberty, and that she 
has never seen the man whom she would engage to honor and 
obey. If the Miss Linnets were old maids, the}^ were old 
maids with natural ringlets and embonpoint, not to say obesity j 
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Miss Pratt was an old maid with a cap, a braided “ front,” a 
backbone and appendages. Miss Pratt was the one blue-stock- 
ing of Milby, possessing, she said, no less than five hundred 
volumes, comperent, as her brother the doctor often observed, 
to conduct a conversation on any topic whatever, and occasion- 
ally dabbling a little in authorship, though it was understood 
that she had never put forth the full powers of her mind in 
print. Her “ Letters to a Young Man on his Entrance into 
Life,” and “ De Courcy, or the Sash Promise, a Tale for Youth,” 
were mere trifles which she had been induced to publish be- 
cause they were calculated for popular utility, but they were 
nothing to what she had for years had by her in manuscript. 
Her latest production had been Six Stanzas, addressed to the 
Rev. Edgar Tryan, printed on glazed paper with a neat border, 
and beginning, “ Forward, young wrestler for the truth ! ” 

Miss Pratt having kept her brother’s house during his long 
widowhood, his daugliter. Miss Eliza, had had the advantage 
of being educated by her aunt, and thus of imbibing a very 
strong antipathy to all that remarkable woman’s tastes and 
opinions. The silent handsome girl of two and twenty who is 
covering the ‘‘Memoirs of Felix Neff,” is Miss Eliza Pratt j 
and the small elderly lady in dowdy clothing, who is also work- 
ing diligently, is Mrs. Pettifer, a superior-minded widow, much 
valued in Milby, being such a very respectable person to have 
in the house in case of illness, and of quite too good a family 
to receive any money-payment — you could always send her 
garden-stuff that would make her ample amends. Miss Pratt 
has enough to do in commenting on the heap of volumes before 
her, feeling it a responsibility entailed on her by her great 
powers of mind to leave nothing without the advantage of her 
opinion. Whatever was good must be sprinkled with the 
chrism of her approval ; whatever was evil must be blighted 
by her condemnation. 

"Upon my word,” she said, in a deliberate high voice, as if 
ishe were dictating to an amanuensis, “it is a most admirable 
selection of works for popular reading, this that our excellent 
Mr. Tryan has made. I do not know whether, if the task had 
been confided to me, I could have made a selection, combining 
in a higher degree religious instruction and edification with a 
due admixture of the purer species of amusement. This story 
of ‘Father Clement’ is a library in itself on the errors of 
Romanism. I have ever considered fiction a suitable form for 
conveying moral and religious instruction, as I have shown in 
my little work ‘ De Courcy,’ which, as a very clever writer in 
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the Crompton Argus said at the time of its appearance, is 
the light vehicle of a weight}' moral.” 

“ One ’ud think,” said Mrs. Linnet, who also had her spec- 
tacles on, but chiefly for the purpose of seeing what the others 
were doing, ‘‘there didn’t want much to drive people awa} 
from a religion as makes ’em walk barefoot over stone floors, 
like that girl in ‘ Father Clement ’ — sending the blood up to 
the head frightful. Anybody might see that was an unnat’ral 
creed.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Pratt, “but asceticism is not the root of 
the error, as Mr. Tryan was telling us the other evening — it 
is the denial of the great doctrine of justification by faith. 
Much as I had reflected on all subjects in the course of my 
life, I am indebted to Mr. Tryan for opening my eyes to the 
full importance of that cardinal doctrine of the Reformation. 
From a child I had a deep sense of religion, but in my early 
days the Gospel light was obscured in the English Church, 
notwithstanding the possession of our incomparable Liturgy, 
than which I know no human composition more faultless and 
sublime. As I tell Eliza, I was not blest as she is at the age 
of two and twenty, in knowing a clergyman who unites all that 
is great and admirable in intellect with ihe highest spiritual 
gifts. I am no contemptible judge of a nniu'.f .leiiuirements. 
and I assure you I have tested Mr. Tryan’s by questions which 
are a pretty severe touchstone. It is true, I sometimes carry 
him a little beyond the depth of the other listeners. Pro- 
found learning,” continued Miss Pratt, shutting her specta- 
cles, and tapping them on the book before her, “ has not many 
to estimate it in Milby.” 

“Miss Pratt,” said Rebecca, “will you please give me 
‘Scott's Force of Truth’? There — that small book lying 
against the ‘ Life of Legh Richmond.’ ” 

^IBat’s a book I’m very fond of — the ‘Life of Legh Rich- 
mond,’” said Mrs. Linnet. “He found out all about l^t 
woman at Tutbury as pretended to live without eating. 
Stuff and nonsense ! ” 

Mrs. Linnet had become a reader of religious books since 
Mr. Tryan’s advent, and as she was in the habit of confining 
her perusal to the purely secular portion.s, n liich bore a very 
small proportion to the whole, she could make rapid progress 
through a large number of volumes. On taking up the biog- 
raphy of a celebrated preacher, she immediately turned to the 
end to see what disease he died of; and if his legs swelled, 
as her own occasionally did, she fel a stronger interest in 
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ascertaining any earlier facts in the history of the dropsi- 
cal divine — whether he had ever fallen off a stage-coach, 
whether he had married more than one wife, and, in general, 
any adventures or repartees recorded of him previous to the 
epoch of his conversion. She then glanced over the letters 
and diary, and wherever there was a predominance of Zion, 
the Kiver of Life, and notes of exclamation, she turned over 
to the next page ; but any passage in which she saw such 
promising nouns as “ S 2 nall-pox,” “pony,” or “boots and 
shoes,” at once arrested her. 

“It is half-past six now,” said Miss Linnet, looking at her 
watch as the servant appeared with the tea-tray. “ I suppose 
the delegates are come back by this time. If Mr. Tryan had 
not so kindly promised to call and let us know, I should 
hardly rest without walking to Milby myself to know what 
answer they have brought back. It is a great privilege for us, 
Mr. Tryan living at Mrs. Wagstaff’s, for he is often able to take 
us on his way backwards and forwards into the town.” 

“ I wonder if there’s another man in the world who has 
been brought up as Mr. Tryan has. that would choose to live 
in those small close rooms on the common, among heaps of 
dirty cottages, for the sake of being near the poor people,” 
said Mrs. I’ettifer, “I'm afraid he hurts his health by it; he 
looks to me far from strong.” 

“Ah,” said Jliss Pratt, “I understand he is of a highly 
respectable family indeed, in Huntingdonshire. I heard him 
myself speak of his father’s carriage — quite incidentally, you 
know — and Eliza tells me what very tine cambric handker- 
chiefs he uses. My ej’es are not good enough to see such 
things, but I know what breeding is as well as most people, 
and it is easy to see that Mr. Tryan is quite comme il fuw, to 
use a French expression.” 

“ I should like to tell him better nor use tine cambric i’ this 
place, where there’s such washing, it’s a shame to be seen,” 
said Mrs. Linnet; “he’ll get ’em tore to pieces. Good lawn 
’ud be far better. I saw what a color his linen looked at the 
sacrament last Sunday. Mary’s making him a black silk case 
to hold his bands, but I told her she’d more need wash ’em 
for him.” 

“ 0 mother ! ” said Eebecca, with a solemn severity, “ pray 
don't think of pocket-h.andkerchiofs and linen, when we are 
talking of such a man. And at this moment, too, when he is 
perhaps having to bear a heavT- blow. "We don’t know but 
wickedness may have triumphed, and Mr. Pren h^rgast may 
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have consented to forbid the lecture. There have been dis. 
pensations quite as iiij’sterions. and Satan is evidently putting 
forth all his strength to resist the eiitrauee of tlie Gospel into 
Mil by Church.” 

“ You niver spoke a truer word than that, iny dear,” said 
Mrs. Linnet, who accepted all religious phrases, but was ex- 
tremely rationalistic in her interpretation ; “ for if iver Oil 
Harry appeared in a human form, it's that Dempster. It was 
all through him as we got cheated out o’ Dye's Croft, making 
out as the title wasn't good. Such lawyer's villany ! As if 
paying good money wasn’t title enough to anything. If your 
father as is dead and gone had been worthy to know it ! But 
he’ll have a fall some day, Demiister will. Mark my words.” 

'• Ah, out of his carriage, you mean," said Miss Pratt, who, 
in the movement occasioned by the clearing of the table, had 
lost the first jiart of Mrs. Linnet’s speech. It certainly is 
alarming to see him driving home from llotherhy, flogging 
his galloping horse like a madman. My brother lias often 
said he expected every Thureday evening to be called in to 
set some of Dempster’s bones ; but 1 suppose he may drop 
that expectation now, for w'e are given to luulerstaiicl from 
good autliority that he has forbidden lu^ wire to call my 
broi her in again either to heroelt or her mother. He swears 
no Tryanite doctor shall attend his family. I have reason to 
believe that Pilgrim was called in to Mrs. Dempster’s mother 
the other day.” 

“Poor Mrs. Kaynor! she’s glad to do anytliiiig for the sake 
of peace and quietness,” said Mrs. Pettifer ; but it’s no trifle 
at her time of life to part with a doctor who knows her con* 
^■titution.” 

“What trouble that poor woman has to hear in her old 
1 " said Mary Linnet, to see her daughter leading such 
8 life ! — an only daughter, too, that she dotes on.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Pratt. “We, of course, know 
more about it than most people, my brother having attended 
the family so many years. For my x^^rt, I never thought 
well of the marriage; and I endeavored to dissuade my 
brother when Mrs. Raynor asked him to give Janet away at 
the wedding. • If you will take my advice. Richard,’ I said, 
’you will have nothing to do with tliat iiiarri.'ige.’ And he 
has seen the justice of iin ox.iiniuu since. Mis. Raynor her- 
self was against the connection at first; but she always 
spoiled Janet; and I fear, too. she was won over by a foolish 
pride in having her daughter iii.'irry a X'rofessional iiiaii. I 
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fear it was so. No one but myself, I think, foresaw the ex- 
tent of the evil.” 

-Well,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “Janet had nothing to look 
to but being a governess : and it was hard for Mrs. Raynor to 
ha\e to work at millineriug — a woman well brought up, and 
her husband a man who held his head as high as any man in 
Thurston. And it isn’t everybody that sees everything fif- 
teen years beforehand. Robert Dempster was the cleverest 
man in Milby ; and there weren’t many young men tit to talk 
to Janet.” 

“ It is a thousand pities,” said Miss Pratt, choosing to ig- 
nore Mrs. Pettifer's slight sarcasm, *• for I certainly did con- 
sider Janet Raynor the most promising young woman of my 
acquaintance ; — a little too much lifted up, perhaps, by her 
superior education, and too much given to satire, but able to 
express herself very well indeed about any book I recom- 
mended to her perusal. There is no young woman in Milby 
now who can be compared with what Janet was when she was 
married, either in mind or person. I consider Mis.s Landor 
far, far bolo.v lier. Jiidewl, 1 cannot say much for tlie mental 
superiority of the young ladies in our first families. They 
are superficial — very superficial. " 

“She made the handsomest Inide that ever came out of 
Milby Church, too,” said Mrs. Pettifer. •• Such a very fine 
figure ! and it showed off her white poplin so well. And 
what a pretty smile Janet always had ! Poor thing, she keeps 
that now for all her old friends. I never see her but she has 
something pretty to say to me — living in the same street, 
you know, I can’t help seeing her often, though I’ve never 
been to the house since Dempster broke out on me in one of 
his drunken fits. She comes to me sometimes, poor thing, 
looking so strange, anybody passing her in the street may see 
plain enough what’s the matter; but she’s always got some 
little good-natured plan in her head for all that. Only last 
night when I met her, I saw five yards off she wasn’t fit to be 
out; but she had a basin in her hand, full of something she 
was carrying to Sally Martin, the deformed girl that’s in a 
consumption.” 

“But she is just as bitter against Mr. Tryan as her hus- 
band is, I understand.” said Rebecca. “Her heart is very 
much set against tlio truth, for I understand she bought Mr. 
Tryan’s sermons on purpose to ridicule them to Mrs. Crewe.” 

“"Well, poor thing,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “you know she 
stands 11]! for everything her hnsbaiid says and does. She 
never will admit to ani b(id_\ that he’s not a good husband.” 
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“That is her pride.’* said llito Piatt, married him 

in opposition to tlie advice of her best friends, and now she is 
not willing to admit that she was wrong. Why, even to my 
brother — and a medical attendant, you know, can hardly fail 
to be acquainted ■with family secret-> — she has always pie- 
tended to have the highest respect for her husband’s qualities. 
Poor lirs. Raynor, however, is well aware that every one 
knows the real state ot things. Latterly, she has not even 
avoided the subject with me. The very last time I called on 
her she said, ‘ Have you been to see my poor daughter ? ' and 
burst into tears.” 

••Pride or no pride,” said Mis. Pettifer, “I shall always 
stand up for Janet Dempster. She sat up w ith me night after 
night when I had that attack of rheumatic fever six years ago. 
There’s great excuses for her. When a woman can’t think 
of her husband coming home without trembling, it’s enough 
to make her drink something to blunt her feelings — and no 
children either, to keep her from it. You and me might do 
the same, if we were in her place.” 

“• Speak for y ourself. Mrs. Pettifer.'* said Miss Pratt. 
“ Under no circumstances can I imagine myself resoiting to 
a practice so degrading. A woman should find support in her 
own strength of mind.’* 

“I think,” said Rebecca, who considered Miss Pratt still 
very blind in spiritual things, notwithstanding her assump- 
tion of enlightenment, “she will find poor support if she 
trusts only to her own strength. She must seek aid else- 
where than in herself.” 

Happily the removal of the tea-things yust then created a 
little confusion, which aided Miss Pratt to repress her resent- 
ment at Rebecca’s presumption in correcting her — a person 
„ ;(^e,Rebecca Linnet ! who six months ago was as flighty and 
yap a woman as Miss Pratt had ever known — so very uncon- 
scious of her unfortunate person ! 

The ladies had scarcely been seated at their work another 
hour, when the sun was sinking, and the clouds that flecked 
the sky to the very zenith were every moment taking on a 
brighter gold. The gate of the little garden opened, and Miss 
Linnet, seated at her small table near the window, saw Mr. 
Try an enter. 

“There is Mr. Tryaii,*’ ahe said, and her pale cheek vas 
lighted up with a little blush that would have made her look 
more attractive to almost any one except Miss Eliza Pratt, 
whose fine gray eyes allowed few things to escape her silent 
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observation. “ Mary Linnet gets more and more in love with 
Mr. Tryan,” thought Miss Eliza ; “ it is really pitiable to see 
.such feelings in a woman of her age, with those old-maidish 
little ringlets. I dare say she flatters herself Mr. Tryan may 
fall in love with her, because he makes her useful among the 
poor.” At the same time, Miss Eliza, as she bent her hand- 
some head and large cannon curls with apparent calmness 
over her work, felt a considerable internal flutter when she 
heard the knock at the door. Rebecca had less self-command. 
She felt too much agitated to go on with her pasting, and 
clutched the leg of the table to counteract the trembling in 
her hands. 

Poor women’s hearts ! Heaven forbid that I should laugh 
at you, and make cheap jests on your susceptibility towards 
the clerical sex, as if it had nothing deeper or more lovely in 
it than the mere vulgar angling for a husband. Even in these 
enlightened days, many a curate who, considered abstractedly, 
is nothing more than a sleek bimanous animal in a white neck- 
cloth, with views more or less Anglican, and furtively addicted 
to the flute, is adored hy a girl who has coarse brothers, or by 
a solitary woman who would like to be a helpmate in good 
works beyond lier own means, simply because he seems to 
them the model of rcfinementandof public usefulness. What 
wonder, then, that in Milby society, such as 1 have told you 
it was a very long while ago, a zealous evangelical clergyman, 
aged thirty-three, called forth all the little agitations that 
belong to the divine necessity of loving, implanted in the Miss 
Linnets, with their seven or eight lustrums and their unfash- 
ionable ringlets, no less than in Miss Eliza Pratt, with her 
youthful bloom and her ample cannon curls. 

But Mr. Tryan has entered the room, and the strange light 
from the golden sky falling on his light-brown hair, which is 
brushed high up round his head, makes it look almost like an 
auriole. His gray eyes, too, shine with unwonted brilliancy 
this evening. They were not remarkable eyes, but they 
accorded completely in their changing light with the chan- 
ging expression of his person, which indicated the paradoxical 
character often observable in a large-limbed sanguine blond ; 
at once mild and irritable, gentle and overbearing, indolent 
and resolute, self-conscious and dreamy. Except that the 
well-filled lips h,ad something of the artificialh' compressed 
look which is often the sign of a struggle to keep the dragon 
undermost, and that the complexion was rather pallid, giving 
the idea of imperfect health, Mr, Tryan’s face in repose was 
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that of an orainaiy irhiskerless nlomi, and it seemed difficult 
to refer a certain air of distinction about him to anything in 
particular, unless it were his delicate hands and well-siiapen 
feet. 

It was a great anomaly to the ililby mind that a canting 
evangelical parson, ivho would take tea with tradespeople, and 
make friends of vulgar women like the Linnets, should have 
so much the air of a gentleman, and be so little like the splay- 
footed Mr. Stickiiey ot Salem, to whom he approximated so 
closely in doctrine. And this want of corre.spoiidence between 
the physique and the creed had excited no le^s surprise in the 
larger town of Laxeter. wheie Mr. Try aii had formerly held a 
curacy ; for of the two other Low Church clergymen in the 
neighborhood, one was a Welshman oi globose figure and 
unctuous complexion, and the other a man of atrabiliar aspect, 
with lank black hair, and a redundance of limp cravat — in 
fact, the sort of thing you might expect in men who distrib- 
uted the publications of the Religiuu'i Tract Society, and 
introduced Dissenting hymns into the Church. 

Mr. Tryan shook hands wiili Mi-s. Linnet, how cd with rather 
a preoccupied air to the olhei Lidic',. .md ‘-ented himself in 
the large horse-hair easy -chair which had h^-eii di.twn forward 
for him. while the ladies ceased from tiieir work, and fixed 
their eyes on liim, awaiting the news he had to tell them. 

“ It seems,” he began, in a low and silvery tone. “ I need a 
lesson of patience; there has been something wnong in my 
thought or action about this evening lecture. I have been 
too mucli bent on doing good to Milby after my own plan — too 
reliant on my own wisdom.” 

Mr. d’ryan paused. He was struggling against inward 
irritation. 

: ‘‘The delegates are comeback, then?” “ Has Mr. Prender- 
gast given way ? ” “ Has Dempster succeeded ? ” — were the 
eager questions of three ladies at once. 

“ Yes ; the town is in an uproar. As we were sitting in 
Mr. Landor’s drawing-room we heard a loud cheering, and 
presently Mr. Thrupp. the clerk at the bank, who had been 
waiting at the Red Lion to hear the result, came to let us 
know. He said III imi'tcr bad been making a spcecli to the 
mob out of tlie window. They wcic ili^tnoiniiig drink to 
the people, and hoisting plaeards in great letters. — ’Down 
with the Tryanites!’ ‘Down with cant!’ They had a hid- 
eous caricature of me being tripped-up and pitched head-fore- 
most out ol the pulpit. Good old Jlr L.indor w ould insist on 
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sending me round in tlie carriage ; he thought 1 should not be 
safe from the mob ; but 1 got down at the Crossways. The 
row was evidently preconcerted by Dempster before he set 
out. He made sure of succeeding.” 

Mr. Tryan’s utterance had been getting rather louder and 
more rapid in the course of this speech, and he now added, in 
the energetic chest-voice, which, both in and out of the pulpit, 
alternated continually with his more silvery notes, — 

“ But his triumph will be a short one. If he thinks he can 
intimidate me by obloquy or threats, he has mistaken the man 
he has to deal with. Mr. Dempster and his colleagues will 
find themselves checkmated after all. Mr. Prendergast has 
been false to his own conscience in this business. He knows 
as well as I do that he is throwing away the souls of the 
people by leaving things as they aie in the parish. But I 
shall appeal to the Bishop — I am confident of his sympathy.” 

“ The Bishop will be coming shortly, I suppose,” said Miss 
Pratt, “ to hold a confirmation ? ” 

“Yes; but I shall write to him at once, and lay the ease 
before him. Indeed, I must hurry away now, for I have many 
matters to attend to. You, ladies, have been kindly heljniig 
me with your labors. 1 see.” conliiiucd IMr. Tryan. jiohtely, 
glancing at the canvas rovered books as he rose iroin Ins seat. 
Then, turning to Mary Linnet : - Our library is rc.illj getting 
on, I think. You and your sister have quite a heavy task of 
distribution now.” 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to bear that Mr. Tiyan did 
not turn towards her too. If he knew how much she entered 
into his feelings about the lecture, and the interest she took 
in the library. Well ! perhaps it was her lot to be overlooked 
— and it might be a token of mercy. Even a good man might 
not always know the heart that was most with him. But the 
next moment poor Mary had a pang, when Mr. Trj an tuiuied 
to Miss Eliza Pratt, and the preoccupied expression of his face 
’melted into that beaming timidity with which a man almost 
always addresses a pretty woman. 

“ I have to thank you, too, Miss Eliza, for seconding me so 
well in your visits to Joseph Mercer. The old man tells me 
how precious he finds your reading to him, now he is no longer 
able to go to church.” 

Miss Eli/a only answered by a blush, which made her look 
all the handsomer, but her aunt said, — 

“ Y es, Mr. Tryan, I have ever inculcated on my dear Eliza the 
importance of spending her leisure in being useful to her 
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fellow-creatures. Toui example aufl instruction have been 
quite in the spirit ot the system which I have always jmrsiied, 
though we aie inriebted to j ou for a clearer \ le w of the motives 
that should actuate ua in our pursuit of good works Xot 
that I can accuse nu’self of having ever had a self-nghteoiia 
spirit, but my Immility wa-s rather iustinctiv e than based on a 
firm ground of doctrinal knowledge, such as j'ou so admirably 
impart to us.” 

Mrs. Linnet's usual entreaty that Mr. Tryan would “ liave 
something — some wine-and-water, and a biscuit.'’ was just 
liere a welcome relief from tiie necessity of answering Miss 
Pratt’s oration. 

“Not anything, my dear Mrs. Linnet, thank you. You for- 
get wliat a Eeehabite I am. Bv' the by. when I went this 
iiioruing to see a poor girl in Batcher’s Lane, whom I had heard 
of as being in a consumption, 1 found Mrs. Dempster there. 
I had often met her in the street, but did not know it was 
Jlrs. Dempster. It seems she goes among the poor a good 
deal. She is really an interesting-lookmg woman. I was 
quite surprised, for I have heard the w'or't aceount of her 
haijiis — that she is almost as bad as her husband She went 
out luistily as soon as I eutered. But" ('apulogetically) “T 
am 1 eeping you all standing, and I must leall) hurry away 
Mrs. Pettifer, I have not had the pleasure of calling on you 
for some time; I shall take an early opportunity of going 
your way. Crood-evening, good-evening.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mb. Tbtan was right in saying that the “ row ” in Milby 
had been preconcerted by Dempster. The placards and th^ 
caricature were prepared before the departure of the delegates 
and it had been settled that Mat Paine, Dempster’s clerk, 
should ride out on Thursday morning to meet them at Whit- 
low, the last place where they would change horses, that he 
might gallop back and prepare an ovation for the fciiiimvirate 
in case of their siiece---.. Derapstci h.id determined to dine at 
Whitlow: so that Mat Paine w. is iii Milb^ again two hours 
before the entrance of the delegates, and had time to send 
a whisper up the back streets that there was pioiai.e of a 
“spree” in the Bridge Wav. as well as to assemble two knots 
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Tit picked men — one to feed the flame of orthodox zeal with 
»in-and-water, at the Green Man, near High Street ; the other 
to solidify their church principles with heady beer at the 
Bear and Ragged Staff in the Bridge Way. 

The Bridge Way was an irregular straggling street, where 
the town fringed off raggedly into the Whitlow road : rows of 
new red-brick houses, in which ribbon-looms were rattling be- 
hind long lines of window, alternating with old, half-thatched 
half -tiled cottages — one of those dismal wide streets where 
dirt and misery have no long shadows thrown on them to 
soften their ugliness. Here, about half-past five o’clock, Silly 
Caleb, an idiot well known in Hog Lane, but more of a 
stranger in the Bridge Way, was seen slouching along with a 
string of boys hooting at his heels ; presently another group, 
for the most part out at elbows, came briskly in the same 
direction, looking round them with an air of expectation ; and at 
no long interval, Deb Traunter, in a pink flounced gown and 
floating ribbons, was observed talking with great affability to 
two men in senl-skin caps and fnstian, who formed her cor- 
iege. The Bridge Way began to have a presentiment of 
something in the wind. Phib Cook left her evening wash-tub 
and apiieared at her door in soap-suds, a bonnet-poke, and 
general dam2meas; tliree narrow-chested ribbon-weavers, in 
rusty black streaked with shreds of many-colored silk, saun- 
tered out with their hands in their pockets ; and Molly Beale, 
a braivny old virago, descrying wiry Dame Ricketts peeping 
out from her entry, seized the opportunity of renewing the 
morning’s skirmish. In short, the Bridge AVay was in that 
state of excitement which is understood to announce a “demon- 
stration” on the part of the British public; and the afflux of 
remote townsmen increasing, there was soon so large a crowd 
that it was time for Bill Powers, aplethoric Goliath, who pre- 
sided over the knot of beer-drinkers at tlie Bear and Ragged 
Staff, to issue forth with his companions, and, like the enunci- 
ator of the ancient myth, make the assemblage distinctly con- 
scious of the common sentiment that had drawn them together. 
The expectation of the delegates’ chaise, added to the fight 
between Molly Beale and Dame Ricketts, and the ill-advised 
appearance of a lean bnll-terrier, were a sufficient safety-valve 
to the popular excitement during the remaining quarter of an 
hour; at the end of whieli the chaise was seen approaching 
along the Whitlow road, with oak boughs ornamenting the 
horses’ heads; and, to quote the account of this interesting 
scene which was sent to the Tinfhevhj Guardian, “loud 
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cheei-s .miiieduttely testified to the inpathj'- of the honest 
fellows collected there, with the ijublic-spiritej exertions ot 
their fellow-townsmen.'’ Bill Powers, whose bloodshot eyes, 
bent hat, and protuberant altitude, iiiarkeu Inin out as the nat 
ural leader ot the asseinnlage. undertook to interpret the 
common sentiment by st02>piiig the chaise, advancing to the 
door with raised hat, and begging to know of Mr. Dempster, 
whether the Eector had torbiddeu the •• canting lecture.” 

‘■Yes. yes,” said Mr. Dempster. ‘“Keep up a jolly good 
hurray.” 

Ko public, duty could have been more easy and agreeable to 
Mr. Powers and his associates, and the chorus swelled all the 
way to the High Street, where, by a mysterious coincidence 
often observable in these spontaneous ■' demonstrations,” large 
placards on long poles were observed to shoot upwards from 
among the crowd, principally in the direction of Tucker’s 
Lane, where the Green Man was situated. One bore, “Down 
with the Tryaiiites!” anothei. ‘'Ko Cant!" another, “Long 
live our venerable Curate!" and one iii still larger letters, 
“Sound Church Principles and no Uypocnsj !" But a still 
more remarkable impromptu was a huge oaiicatnie of Mr. Tryan 
m gown and band, witli an enormous ntn'eoh' ot yc-llow hair 
and upturned eyes, standing on the pulp.r stairs and trying to 
pull down old Mr. Crewe. Groans, yells, and hisses — hisses, 
yells, and groans — only stemmed by the appearance of an- 
other caricature representing Mr. Ti’yan being pitched head- 
foremost from the pulpit stairs by a band which the artist, 
either from subtilty of intention or want of space, had left 
uiiindicated. In the midst of the tremendous cheering that 
saluted this piece of symbolical art, the chaise had reached 
the door of the Red Lion, and loud cries of “ Dempster for- 
avor 1 ■’ with a feebler cheer now and then for Tomlinson and 
Badd, were presently responded to by the appearance of the 
public-spirited attorney at the large upper window, where 
also were visible a little in the background the small sleek 
head of Mr. Budd, and the blinking countenance of Mr. Tom- 
linson. 

Mr. Dempster held his hat in his hand, and poked his head 
forward with a butting motion by way of bow. A storm of 
cheers subsided at last into dropjiing sounds of “Silence!” 
•‘ Hear him ! ’’ “ Go it, Dempster 1 ” aud the lawyer’s rasping 
voice became distinctly audible. 

“rellow-townsirieii ! It gives us the siucerest pleasure — I 
speak for my respected colleagues as well as myself — to wit- 
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ness these strong proofs of your attachment to the principles 
of our excellent Church, and your zeal for the honor of our 
venerable pastor. But it is no more than I expected of you. 
I know you well. IVe known you for the last twenty years 
to be as honest and respectable a set of ratepayer’s as any in 
this county. Your hearts are sound to the core ! Ko man 
had better try to thrust his cant and hypocrisy down ytmr 
throats. You’re used to wash them with liquor of a better 
flavor. This is the proudest moment in my own life, and I 
think I may say in that of my colleagues, in which I have to 
tell you that our exertions in the cause of sound religion and 
manly morality have been crowned with success. Yes, my 
fellow-townsmen ! I have the gratification of announcing to 
you thus formally what you have already leai’ned indirectly. 
The pulpit from which our venerable pastor has fed us with 
sound doctrine for half a century is not to be invaded by a 
fanatical, sectarian, double-faced, Jesuitical interloper ! We 
are not to have our young people demoralized and corrupted 
by the temptations to vice, notoriously connected with Sunday 
evening lectures! We are not to have a preacher obtruding 
himself upon us, who decries good works, and sneaks into our 
homes perverting tiie faith of our wives and daughters ! We 
are not to be poisoned with doctrines which damp evciy inno- 
cent enjoyment, and pick a poor man’s pocket of the sixpence 
with which he might buy himself a cheerful glass after a hard 
day’s work, under pretence of paying for Bibles to send to the 
Chicktaws I 

“But I’m not going to waste your valuable time with un- 
necessary words. I am a man of deeds ” (“ Ay, damn you, 
that you are, and you charge well for ’em too.” said a voice 
from the crowd, probably that of a gentleman who was im- 
mediately afterwards observed with his hat crushed over his 
head). “ I shall always be at the service of my fellow-towns- 
men, and whoever dares to hector over you, or interfere with 
your innocent pleasures, shall have an account to settle with 
Robert Dempster. 

“ Now, ray boys ! you can’t do better than disperse and carry 
the good news to all your fellow-townsmen, whose hearts are 
as sound as your own. Let some of you go one way and some 
another, that every man, woman, and child in IMilby may 
know what yon know i onisidves. Bid hcdore we part, let us 
have three cheers for True Religion, and down with UanLI 

When the last cheer was dying. Jlr. Dempster closed the 
window, and the judicioiisly-inslnuded placards and carica- 
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tures moved off iii divers directions, followed by larger ur 
smaller divisions of the crowd. The greatest attraction appar- 
ently lay in the direction of Dog Lane, the outlet towards 
Paddiford Common, whither the caricatures were moving; 
and you foresee, of course, that those works of symbolical ait 
were consumed with a liberal expenditure of dry gorse-bushe.s 
and vague shouting. 

After these great public exertions, it was natural that Mr, 
Dempster and his colleagues should feel more in need than 
usual of a little social relaxation ; and a party of their friends 
was already beginning to assemble in the large parlor of the 
Red Lion, convened partly by their own curiosity, and partly 
by the invaluable INIat Paine. The most capacious punch-bowl 
was put ill requisition ; and that borii gentleman, Mr. Lowme, 
seated opposite Mr. Deinjister as Vice,’" undertook to brew 
the punch, dcfyiug the criticisms of the envious men out of 
office, who, with the readiness of irresponsiliility, ignorantly 
.suggested more lemons. Tlie social festivities were continued 
till loug past inidniglit, when several friends of sound religion 
were conveyed home with some ilifficulty. one of them show- 
ing a dogged determination to seat hiniselt in the gutter. 

Mr. Dempster had done as luucli Justice to the punch as 
any of the party ; and his friend Boots, though aware that the 
lawyer could “carry his liquor like Old Nick."’ with whose 
social demeanor Boots seemed to be particularly well ac- 
quainted, nevertheless thought it might be as well to see so 
good a customer in safety to his own door, and walked quietly 
behind his elbow out of the inn-yard. Dempster, however, 
soon became aware of him, stopped short, and. turning slowly 
round upon him, recognized the well-known drab waistcoat 
sleeves, conspicuous enough in the starlight. 

- ion twopenny scoundrel ! What do you mean by dogging 
a professional man’s footsteps in this way ? I’ll break every 
bone in your skin if you attempt to track me, like a beastly 
cur sniffing at one’s pocket. Do you think a gentleman will 
make his way home any the better for haring the scent of 
your blanking-bottle thrust up his nostrils ? ” 

Boots slunk back, in more amusement than ill-humor, think- 
ing the lawyer"s ■'•ruin talk’" was doubtless part and parcel of 
his profus--ioual abilit y ; and Mr. Deiup-^ter pursued his slow 
way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, which opened on the 
prettiest oiitskirt of the town — the church, the parsonage, 
and a long stretch of green fields. It was an old-tasliioneJ 
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house, with an overhanging upper story; outside, it had a 
face of rough stucco, and casement windows with green 
frames and shutters ; inside, it was full of long passages, and 
rooms with low ceilings. There was a large heavy knocker 
on the green door, and though Mr. Dempster carried a latch- 
key, he sometimes chose to use the knocker. He chose to do 
so now. The thunder resounded through Orchard Street, and. 
after a single minute, there was a second clap louder than the 
first. Another minute, and still the door was not opened; 
whereupon Mr. Dempster, muttering, took out his latch-key, 
and, with less difficulty than might have been expected, 
thrust it into the door. When he opened the door the pas- 
sage was dark. 

“Janet!” in the loudest rasping tone, was the next sound 
that rang through the house. 

“Janet!” again — before a slow step was heard on the 
stairs, and a distant light began to flicker on the wall of the 
passage. 

“ Curse you ! you creeping idiot ! Come faster, can’t you ? ” 

Yet a few seconds, and the figure of a tall u'oman. holding 
aslant a heavy-plated drawing-room candlestick, appeared at 
the turning at the pas.sage that led to the broader entrance. 

She had on a light dress which sat loosely about her figure, 
but did not disguise its liberal, graceliil outline. A heavy 
mass of straight jet-black hair had escaped from its fastening, 
and hung over her shoulders. Her grandly-cut ieatures. pale 
with the natural paleness of a brunette, had premature lines 
about them, telling that the years had been lengthened by 
sorrow, and the delicately-curved nostril, which seemed made 
to quiver with the proud consciousness of })Ower and beauty, 
must have quivered to the heart-piercing griefs which had 
given that worn look to the corners of the mouth. Her wide 
open black eyes had a strangely fixed, sightless gaze, as she 
paused at the turning, and stood silent before her husband. 

“Fll teach you to keep me waiting in the dark, you pale 
staring fool 1 ” he said, advancing with his slow drunken step. 
“ What, you’ve been drinking again, have you ? I’ll beat you 
into your senses.” 

He laid his hand with a firm gripe on her shoulder, turned 
her round, and pushed her slowly before him along the pas- 
sage and through the dining-room door, which stood open on 
their left hand. 

There was a portrait of Janet’s mother, a gray-haired, dark- 
eyed old woman, in a neatly fluted cap, hanging over the 
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manteli/iece. Surel}' the aged eyes take on a look of anguish 
as they see Janet — not trembling, no ! it would be better if 
she trembled — standing stupidly unmoved in her great beauty, 
while the heavy arm is lifted to strike her. The blow falh 
— another — and another. Surely the mother liears that 
cry — '■ 0 Robert ! pity ! pity ! " 

Poor gray-haired tvoman! Was it for this you suffered a 
mother's pangs in your lone widowhood five and thirty years 
ago ? Was it for this you kept the little worn morocco shoes 
Janet had first run in, and kisaed them day by day when she 
was away from you, a tall girl at school ? Was it for this 
you looked proudly at her when she came back to you in her 
rich pale beauty, like a tall white arum that has just unfolded 
its grand pure curves to the suu ? 

The mother lies sleepless and praying in her lonely house, 
weeping the difficult tears of age, because she dreads this 
may bo a cruel night for her child. 

.She too has a picture over her mantelpiece, rh-awn in chalk 
by Janet long years ago. She looked at it before she went 
to bed. It is a head bowed beneath a cross, and wearing a 
crown of thorns. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was half-past nine o’clock in the morning. The mid- 
summer sun was already warm on the roofs and weathercocks 
of Milby. The church-bells were ringing, and many families 
were conscious of Sunday sensations, chiefly referable to the 
fact that the daughters had come down to breakfast in their 
heist, hooks, and with their hair particularly well dressed. Tor 
it was not Sunday, but Wednesday ; and though the Bishop 
was going to hold a Confirmation, and to decide whether or 
not there should be a Sunday evening lecture in Milby, the 
sunbeams had the usual working-day look to the haymakers 
already long out in the fields, and to laggard weavers just 
“setting up” their week’s “piece.” The notion of its being 
Sunday was the strongest in young ladies like Miss Phipps, 
wlio was going to accompany her \oungest si'.ter to the con- 
firmation, and to wear a "Bweelly piett^ ” transparent bonnet 
with marabout feathers on the interesting occasion, thus throw- 
ing into relief the suitable simplicity of her sister’s attire, who 
was, of course, to appear in a new white frock; or in the 
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pupils at Miss Townley’s, who were absolved from all lessons, 
and were going to church to see the Bishop, and to hear the 
Honorable and Reverend Mr. Preiidergast, the rector, read 
prayers — a liigh intellectual treat, as Miss Townley assured 
them. It seemed only natural that a rector, who Avas honor- 
able, should read better than old Mr. Crewe, who was only a 
curate, and not honorable ; and when little Clara Robins 
wondered why some clergymen were rectors and others not, 
Ellen Marriott assured her with great confidence that it was 
only the clever men who were made rectors. Ellen Marriott 
was going to be confirmed. She rvas a short, fair, plump girl, 
with blue eyes and sandy hair, which was this morning ar- 
ranged in taller cannon curls than usual, for the reception of 
the Episcopal benediction, and some of the young ladies 
thought her the prettiest girl in the school ; but others gave 
the preference to her rival, Maria Gardner, who was much 
taller, and had a lovely “crop” of dark-brown ringlets, and 
who, being also about to take upon herself the vows made in 
her name at her baptism, had oiled and twisted her ringlets 
Avith esjAecial care. As she seated herself at the breakiast- 
table beiore Miss ToAvnley’s entrance to dispense the weak 
eotfoe, her crop excited so strong a sensation that Ellen Mar- 
riott was at lengtli unpelled to look at it. and to say u'ith sup- 
pressed but bitter sarcasm, “ Is that Miss Gardner's head ? ” 
“Yes,” said Maria, amiable and stuttering, and no match for 
Ellen in retort ; “ th — th — this is my head.” “ Then I don’t 
admire it at all ! ” Avas the crushing rejoinder of Ellen, fol- 
loAved by a murmur of approval among her friends. Young 
ladies, I suppose, exhaust their sac of venom in this Avay at 
school. That is the reason why they have such a harmless 
tooth for each other in after life. 

The only other candidate for confirmation at Miss ToAvnley’s 
was Mary Dunn, a draper’s daughter in Milby and a di;>tant 
relation of the Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hair could never 
be coaxed into permanent curl, and this morning the heat had 
brought it down to its natural condition of lankiness earlier 
than usual. But that Avas not what made her sit melancholy 
and apart at the lower end of the form. Her parents were 
admirers of Mr. Tryan, and had been persuaded, by the Miss 
Linnets’ influence, to insist that their daughter should be 
prepared for confirmation by him, over and above the prepara- 
tion given to Miss ToAvnley’s pupils by Mr. CreAve. Poor 
Mary Dunn ! I am afraid she thought it too heavy a price to 
pay for these spiritual advantages, to be excluded from every 
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game at ball, to be obliged to walk with none but little givij* 
— in fact, to be the object of an aversion that nothing short 
of an incessant supply of plunicakes would have neutralized. 
And Mrs. Dunn was of opinion that plumcake was unwhole- 
some. The anti-Tryanite spirit, you perceive, was very strong 
at Miss Townley’s, imported probably by day scholars, as well 
as encouraged by the tact that that clever woman was herself 
strongly opposed to innovation, and remarked every Sunday 
that Mr. Crewe had preached an “ excellent discourse.” Poor 
Mary Dunn dreaded the moment when school-hours would be 
over, for then she was sure to be the butt of those very exiilicit 
remarks which, in young ladies’ as well as young gentlemen’s 
seminaries, constitute the most subtle and delicate form of 
the innuendo. “ I’d never be a Tryauite, would you? ’’ “Oh 
here comes the lady that knows so much more about religion 
than we do!” “Some people think themselves so very 
pious 1 ” 

It is really surprising that young ladies should not be 
thought competent to the same curriculum as young gentle- 
men. T observe that their powers of sarcasm are ipiite equal; 
and if there had been a genteel academy for umim gentlemen 
at Milby, I am inclined to think that, notwithstanding Euclid 
and the classics, the party spirit there would not have ex- 
hibited itself in more pungent irony, or more incisive satire, 
than was heard in Miss Townley’s seminary. But there was 
no such academy, the existence of the grammar-school under 
Mr. Crewe’s superintendence probably discouraging specula- 
tions of that kind; and the genteel youths of Milby were 
chiefly come home for the midsummer holidays from distant 
schools. Several of us had just assumed coat-tails, and the 
assumption of new responsibilities apparently following as a 
'Ua^tei of course, we were among the candidates for confirma- 
tion. I wish I could say that the solemnity of our feelings 
was on a level with the solemnity of the occasion ; but un- 
imaginative boys find it difficult to recognize apostolical insti- 
tutions in their developed form, and I fear our chief emotion 
concerning the ceremony was a sense of sheepishness, and our 
chief opinion, the speculative and heretical position, that it 
ought to be confined to the girls. It was a pity, you Avill say ; 
but it is the way with us men in other crises, that eome a long 
while after confirmation. The golden moments in the stream 
of life rush past us, and we see nothing but sand ; the angels 
come to visit us, and we only know them when they are gone. 

But, as I said, the morning was sunn\ , the bells were ring- 
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iiig, the ladies of Milby were dressed in their Sunday gar- 
ments. 

And who is this bright-looking woman walking with hasty 
step along Orchard Street so early, with a large nosegay in 
her hand ? Can it be Janet Dempster, on whom we looked 
with such deep pity, one sad midnight, hardly a fortnight ago ‘i 
Tes; no other woman in Milby has those searching black 
eyes, that tall graceful unconstrained figure, set off by her 
simple muslin dress and black lace shawl, that massy black 
hair now so neatly braided in glossy contrast with the white 
satin ribbons of her modest cap and bonnet. No other ivoman 
has that sweet speaking smile, with which she nods to Jona^ 
than Lamb, the old parish clerk. And, ah ! — now she comes 
nearer — there are those sad lines about the mouth and eyes 
on which that sweet smile plays like sunbeams on the storm- 
beaten beauty of the full and ripened corn. 

She is turning out of Orchard Street, and making her way 
as fast as she can to her mother’s house, a pleasant cottage 
facing a roadside meadow, from which the hay is being car- 
ried. Mrs. Raynor has had her breakfast, and is seated in her 
arm-chair reading, when Janet opens the door, saying, in her 
most pla^ fill \ oice — 

“• Please, mother, I'm come to show myself to you before 1 
go to the Parsonage. Have I put on my pretty cap and bon- 
net to satisfy you ? ” 

Mrs. Raynor looked over her spectacles, and met her 
daughter’s glance with eyes as dark and loving as her own. 
She was a much smaller woman than Janet, both in figure and 
feature, the chief resemblance lying in the eyes and the clear 
brunette complexion. The mother’s hair had long been gray, 
and was gathered under the neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet’s caps and bonnets rvere too. ’ They 
were well-practised fingers, for Mrs. Raynor had supported 
herself in her widowhood by keeping a millinery establish- 
ment, and in this way had earned money enough to give her 
daughter what was then thought a first-rate education, as 
well as to save a sum which, eked out by her son-in-law, 
suflSced to support her in her solitary old age. Always the 
same clean, neat old lady, dressed in black silk, was Mrs. 
Raynor : a patient, brave woman, who bowed with resignation 
under the burden of remembered sorrow, and bore with meek 
fortitude the new load that the new days brought with them. 

“ Your bonnet wants pulling a trifle forwarder, my child,” 
she said, smiling, and taking off her spectacles, while Janet 
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at once knelt dovru before her. and waited to be “ set to 
rights,’’ as she would have done ttht-ii sJie wa* a clulj. 
“You're going sridight to lli.-). CivAe’s. 1 su^ipose Aie 
those flowers to garnish tJie dishes ? " 

2^0, indeed, mother. This is .t nosegay for the middle of 
the table. I’ve sent up the dinner-service and the ham we 
had cooked at our house yesterday, and Betty is coming di- 
rectly with the garnish and the plate. We shall get our good 
Mrs. Crewe through her troubles famously. Dear tiny woman! 
You should have seen her lift np her hands yesterday, and 
pray heaven to take lier before ever siie should iiave another 
collation to get reaily tor the Bishop. She said, ‘ It's bad 
enough to have the Archdeacon, though he doesn't want half 
so many jelly -glasses. 1 wouldn't mind. Janet, if it was to 
feed all the hungry cripples in Milby ; but so much trouble 
and expense for people who eat too imieli every day of their 
lives ! ’ We had such a cleaning and furbishing up of the sit- 
ting-room yesterday'! Xothiiig will ever do away with the 
smell of Mr. Crewe's jiipes, you know; hut we have thrown it 
into the background, with j ellow soap and dry lavender. And 
now I must run away. You will f«mi- lu elmieh. mother?’' 

“ Ye-,, my dear, I wouldn't lo-e snob a pn-fy sight. It does 
my old eyes good to see so many fresii young faces. Is your 
husband going ? ” 

“ Yes, Bobert will be there. I've made him as neat as a 
new pin this morning, and he says the Bishop will think him 
too buckish by half. I took him into Mammy Dempster's 
room to show himself. We hear 'rryan is making sure of the 
Bishop’s support ; but we shall see. I would give my crooked 
guinea, and all the luck it will ever bring me, to have him 
beaten, for I can’t endure the sight of tlie man coming to 
^axasadear old Mr. aud Mrs. Crewe in their last days. Preach- 
ing the Gospel indeed ! That is the best Gospel that makes 
everybody happy and comfortable, isn’t it, mother ? ” 

“ Ah, child, I’m afraid there’s no Gospel will do that here 
below.” 

“ Well, I can do something to comfort Mrs. Crewe, at least ; 
so give me a kiss, and good-by till church-time.” 

The mother leaned bar-k in her chair when Janet was gone, 
and sank into a painful revery. When our life is a contin- 
uous trial, the moments of respite seem only to substitute the 
heaviness of dread for the heaviness of actual suffering : the 
curtain of cloud seems parted an instant only that we may 
measure all its horror as it hangs low, black, and imminent, 
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in couhrubL « itli the transient brightness ; the water-drops 
that visit the parched lips in the desert bear with them only 
the keen imagination of tliirst. Janet looked glad and tender 
now — but what scene of misery was coming next ? She was 
too like the cistus flowers in the little garden before the win- 
dow, that, with the shades of evening, might lie with the del- 
icate white and glossy dark of their petals trampled in the 
roadside dust. When the sun had sunk, and the twilight was 
deepening, Janet might be seen sitting there, heated, mad- 
dened, sobbing out her griefs with selfish passion, and wildly 
wishing herself dead 

Mrs. Kaynor had been reading about the lost sheep, and the 
joy there is in heaven over the sinner that repenteth. Surely 
the eternal love she believed in through all the sadness of her 
lot, would not leave her child to wander farther and farther 
into the wilderness till there was no turning — the child so 
lovely, so pitiful to others, so good — till she was goaded 
into sin by woman’s bitterest sorrows ! Mrs. Raynor had her 
faith and her spiritual comforts, though she was not in the 
least evangelical, and knew nothing of doctrinal zeal. I fear 
most of Hfr. Tr\au s hearers would ha\e considered her desti- 
tute of saving knowledge, and 1 am quite sure she liad no 
well-defined views on jmstificalion. Kevcrtliulcss, she read 
her Bible a great deal, and thought she found divine lessons 
there — how to bear the cross meekly, and be merciful. Let 
us hope that there is a saving ignorance, and that Mrs. Raynor 
wms justified without knowing exactly how. 

She tried to have hope and trust, though it was hard to 
believe that the future would be anything else than the har- 
vest of the seed that w'as being sown before her eyes. But 
always there is seed being sown silently and unseen, and 
eveiywhere there come sw'eet flower.s without our foresight or 
labor. We reap what we sow, but Nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and fruit 
that spring from no planting of ours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Host people must have agreed with Mrs. Raynor that the 
Confirmation that day was a pretty sight, at least when those 
slight girlish forms and fair young faces moved in a white 
rivulet along the aisles, and flowed into kneeling semicircles 
under the light of tlie great chancel window, softened b) 
patches of dark old painted glass ; and one would think that 
to look on while a pair of venerable hands pressed such young 
heads, and a venerable face looked upward for a blessing on 
them, Avould be very likely to make the heart swell gently, 
and to moisten the eyes. Yet I remember the eyes seemed 
very dry in Milby Church that day, notwithstanding that the 
Bishop was an old man, and probably venerable (for though 
he was not an eminent Grecian, he was the brother of a Whig 
lord) ; and I think the eyes must have remained dry. because 
he nad small delicate womanish hands adorned with ruffles, 
and, instead of laying them on the girls’ heads, just let them 
hover over each in quick succession, as if it were not etiquette 
to touch them, and as if the laying on of hands were like 
the theatrical embrace — part of the play, and not to be really 
believed in. To be sure, there were a great many heads, and 
the Bishop’s time was limited. Moreover, a wig can, under 
no circumstances, be affecting, except in rare cases of illusion ; 
and copious lawn-sleeves cannot be expected to go directly to 
any heart except a washerwoman’s. 

I know, Red Phipps, wlio knelt against me, and I am sure 
made me behave miicli worse than I should have done, without 
him, whispered that he thought the Bishop was a ‘‘ guy,” and 
I certainly remember thinking that Mr. Prendergast looked 
much more dignified with liis plain white surplice and black 
hair. He was a tall commanding man, and re.ad the Liturgy 
in a strikingly sonorous and uniform voice, which I tried to 
imitate the next Sunday at home, until my little sister began 
to cry, and said I was “ yoaring at her.” 

Mr. Tryan sat in a pew near the pulpit with several other 
clergymen. He looked pale, and rubbed his baud over his face 
and pushed back his hair oftener than usual. Standing in the 
aisle close to him, and repeating the responses with edifying 
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loudness, was Mr. Budd, churchwarden and delegate, with a 
white staff in his hand and a backward bend of his small head 
and person, such as, I suppose, he considered suitable to a 
friend of sound religion. Conspicuous in the gallery, too, was 
the tall figure of Mr. Dempster, whose professional avocations 
rarely allowed him to occupy his place at church. 

“ There’s Dempster,” said Mrs. Linnet to her daughter 
Mary, “ looking more respectable than usual, I declare. He’s 
got a fine speech by heart to make to the Bishop, I’ll answer 
for it. But he’ll be pretty well sprinkled with snuff before 
service is over, and the Bishop won’t be able to listen to him 
for sneezing, that’s one comfort. 

At length the last stage in the long ceremony was over, the 
large assembly streamed warm and weary into the open after- 
noon sunshine, and the Bishop retired to the Parsonage, 
where, after honoring iirs. Crewe's collation, he was to give 
audience to the delegates and Mr. Tryan on the great question 
of the evening lecture. 

Between five and six o’clock the Parsonage was once more 
as quiet as usual under the shadow of its tall elms, and the 
only traces of the Bishop’s recent presence there were the 
wheel-marks on the gravel, and the long table with its gar- 
nished dishes awry, its damask sprinkled with crumbs, and 
its decanters without their stoppers. Mr. Crewe was already 
calmlj' smoking his pipe in the opposite sitting-room, and 
Janet was agreeing with Mrs. Crewe that some of the blanc- 
mange would be a nice thing to take to Sally Martin, while 
the little old lady herself had a spoon in her ha?id ready to 
gather the crumbs into a plate, that she might scatter them 
on the gravel for the little birds. 

Before that time, the Bishop’s carriage had been seen driv- 
ing through the High Street on its way to Lord Trufford’s, 
where he was to dine. The question of the lecture was 
decided, then ? 

The nature of the decision may be gathered from the follow- 
ing conversation which took place in the bar of thC Red Lion 
that evening 

“ So you’re done, eh, Dempster ? ” was Mr. Pilgrim’s obser- 
vation, utl ered with some gusto. He was not gl^ Mr. Tryan 
had gained his point, but he was not sorry Dempster was dis- 
appointed. 

“ Done, sir ? Not at all. It is what I anticipated. I knew 
we had nothing else to expect in these days, when the Church 
is infested by a set of men who are only fit to give out hymns 
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from an empty cask, to tunes set by a journeyman cobbler. 
But 1 was not the less to exert myself in the cause of sound 
Churchmanship for the good of the town. Any coward can 
fight a battle when he’s sure of winning ; but give me the 
man who has pluck to fight when he’s sure of losing. That’s 
my way, sir ; and there are many victories worse than a 
defeat, as Mr. Tryan shall learn to his cost.” 

lie must be a poor shuperanuyated sort of a bishop, that’s 
my opinion,” said jNIr. Tomlinson, “ to go along with a sneak- 
ing Metliodist like Tryan. And, for my part, I think we 
should be as well wi’out bishops, if they’re no wiser than 
that. Where’s the use o’ havin’ thousands a year an’ livin’ in 
a pallis, if they don't stick to the Church ? ” 

“No. There you’re going out of your depth, Tomlinson,” 
said Mr. Dempster. “No one shall hear me say a word against 
Episcopacy — it is a safeguard of the Church; we must have 
ranks and dignities there as well as everywhere else. No. 
sir ! Episcopacy is a good thing ; but it may happen that a 
bishop is not a good thing. Just as brandy is a good tiling, 
though this particular brandy is British, and tastes like su- 
gared rain-water caught down the chimney. Here, Ratcliffe, 
let me have something to drink, a little less like a decoction 
of sugar and soot.” 

“I said nothing again’ Episcopacy.” returned Mr. Tomlin- 
son. “1 only said I thought we should do as well wi’out 
bishops ; an’ I’ll say it again for the matter o’ that. Bishops 
never brought any grist to my mill.” 

“ Do you know when the lectures are to begin ? ” said Mr. 
Rilgriin. 

“ They are to herjin on Sunday next,” said Mr. Dempster, 
in a significant tone ; “ but I think it will not take a long- 
sighted prophet to foresee the end of them. It strikes me 
Mr. Tryan will be looking out for another curacy shortly.” 

“ He’ll not get many Milby people to go and hear his lec- 
tures after a while. I’ll bet a guinea,” observed Mr. Budd. “ ^ 
know I’ll not keep a single workman on my ground wno 
either goes to the lecture himself or lets anybody belonging 
to him go.” 

“Nor me nayther,” said Mr. Tomlinson. “No Tryanite 
shall touch a sack or drive a wagon o’ mine, that you may 
depend on. An’ I know more besides me as are o’ the same 
mind.” 

“ Tryan has a good many friends in the town, though, and 
friends that are likely to stand by him too,” said Mr. Pilgrim. 
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“ I should say it would be as well to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he goes on preaching as he does, with such a con- 
stitution as his, he’ll get a relaxed throat by and by, and you’ll 
be rid of him without any trouble.” 

“We’ll not allow him to do himself that injury,” said Mr. 
Dempster. “ Since his health is not good, we’ll persuade him 
to try change of air. Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate 
of Milby too hot for him.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mb. Dempsteb did not stay long at the Red Lyon that even- 
ing. He was summoned home to meet Mr. Armstrong, a 
wealthy client, and as he was kept in consultation till a late 
hour, it happened that this was one of the nights on which 
Mr. Dempster went to bed tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
which had been one of Janet’s happiest, because it had been 
spent by her in helping her dear old friend Mrs. Crewe, ended 
for her with unusual quietude ; and as a bright sunset prom- 
ises a fair morning, so a calm lying down is a good augury 
for a calm waking. Mr. Dempster, on the Thursday morning, 
was in one of his best humors, and though perhaps some of 
the good-humor might result from the prospect of a lucrative 
and exciting bit of business in Mr. Armstrong’s probable law- 
suit, the greater part of it was doubtless due to those stirrings 
of the more kindly, healthy sap of hiiinan feeling, by which 
goodness tries to get the upper hand in us whenever it seems 
to have the slightest chance — on Sunday mornings, perhaps, 
when Ave are set free from the grinding hurry of the week, 
and take the little three-year-old on our knee at breakfast to 
share our egg and mufiin ; in moments of trouble, when death 
visits our roof or illness makes us dependent on the tending 
hand of a slighted wife ; in quiet talks with an aged mother, 
of the days Avhen we stood at her knee with our first picture- 
book, or Avrote her loving letters from school. In the man 
whose childhood has knoAATi; caresses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can be touched to gentle issues, and Mr. Demp- 
ster, whom you haAm hitherto seen only as the orator of the 
Red Lion, and the drunken tyrant of a dreary midnight home, 
was the first-born darling son of a fair little mother. That 
mother was living still, and her own large black easy-chair, 
Avhere she sat knitting through the livelong day, was now set 
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ready for her at the breakfast-table, by her son's side, a sleek 
tortoise-shell cat actin" as provisional inr-umbent. 

“ Good-moriiins'. ilaiiisey ! why, you're looking as fresh as 
a dai-<y this morning. You’re getting j'oiing again,” said Mr. 
Dempster, looking up from liis newspaper when the little old 
lady entered. A very little old laily '.he was. with a pale, 
scarcely wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar white which tells 
that the locks have once been blond, a natty imre white cap 
on her head, and a white shawl pinned over her shoulders. 
You saiv at a glance that she had been a mignonne blonde, 
strangely unlike her tall, ugly, dingy -coni ple\ioned son ; un- 
like her daughter-in-law, too, whose large-featured brunette 
beauty seemed alwa3’b thrown into higher relief by the white 
presence of little Mamsey. The unlikeness between Janet 
and her mother-in-law went deeper than outline and complex- 
ion, and indeed there wim little sjunpatht" between them, for 
old Mrs. Deinjister had not 3-et learned to believe that her 
son, Robert, would have gone wrong if be had married the 
right woman — a meek woman like herself, who would have 
borne him children, and been a deft, oi'devly housekeeper. In 
spite of Janet’s tenderness and attention to her. she had had 
little love for her daiighter-in-law from the first, and had wit- 
nessed the sad growth of home-miseiy through long years, 
always with a disposition to la3’ the blame on the wife rather 
than on the hn.sband, and to reproach ]\[rs. Raynor for encour- 
aging her daughter's faults a too exclusive sympathy. 
But old Mrs. Dempster had that rare gift of silence and pas- 
sivity which often supplies the absence of mental strength ; 
and, ■whatever were her thoughts, she said no word to aggra- 
vate the domestic discord. Patient and ninte she sat at her 
knitting through inaii3' a scene of quarrel and anguish ; reso- 
lutely she appeared unconscious of the sounds that reached 
her ears, and the facts she divined after she had retired to 
her bed ; mutely she witnessed poor Janet’s faults, 01113- regis- 
tering them as a balance of excuse on the side of her son. 
The hard, astute, domineering attorney was still that little 
old woman’s pet, as he had been when she watched with tri- 
umphant pride liis first tumbling effort to march alone across 
the nursery floor. “ See what a good son he is to me ! ” she 
often thought. “ Xever gave me a harsh word. And so he 
might have been a good husband.” 

Oh it is piteous — that sorrow of aged ivomen ! In early 
youth, perhaps, they said to themselves. “ I shall be happy 
when 1 have a husband to love me best of all ; ” then, when the 
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husband was too careless, “ My child will comfort me ; ” then, 
through the mother’s watching and toil, “ My child will repay 
me all when it grows up.” And at last, after the long jour- 
ney of years has been wearily travelled through, the mother’s 
heart is weighed down by a heavier burthen, and no hope re- 
mains but the grave. 

But this morning old Mrs. Dempster sat down in her easy- 
chair w'ithout any painful, suppressed remembrance of the 
preceding night. 

“ I declare mammy looks younger than Mrs. Crewe, who is 
only sixty -five,” said Janet. “Mrs. Crewe will come to see 
you to-day, mammy, and tell you all about her troubles with 
the Bishop and the collation. She’ll bring her knitting, and 
you’ll have a regular gossip together.” 

“ The gossip will be all on one .side, then, for Mrs. Crewe 
gets so very deaf, I can’t make her hear a word. And if I 
motion to her, she always understands me wrong.” 

“Oh, she will have so much to tell you to-day, you will not 
want to speak yourself. You who have patience to knit those 
wonderful counterpanes, mammy, must not be impatient with 
dear hlrs. Crewe. Good old lady ! I can’t bear her to think 
she’s ever tiresome to people, and you know she’s very 
ready to fancy herself in the way. 1 think she would like 
to shrink up to the size of a mouse, that she might run about 
and do people good without their noticing her.” 

“ It isn’t patience I want. God knows ; it’s lungs to speak 
loud enough. But you’ll be at home yourself, I suppose, this 
morning ; and you can talk to her for me.” 

“ No, mammy ; I promised poor Mrs. Lowme to go and sit 
with her. She’s confined to her room, and both the Miss 
Lowmes are out ; so I’m going to read the newspaper to her 
and amuse her.” 

“ Couldn’t you go another morning ? As Mr. Armstrong 
and that other gentleman are coming to dinner, I should think 
it would be better to stay at home. Can you trust Betty to 
see to everything ? She’s neAv to the place.” 

“ Oh I couldn’t disappoint Mrs. Lowme ; I promised her. 
Betty will do very Avell, no fear.” 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after this, and began to sip 
her tea. The breakfast went on without further conversation 
for some time, Mr. Dempster being absorbed in the papers. 
At length, Avhen he was running over the advertisements, his 
eye seemed to be caught by something that suggested a new 
thought to him. He presently thumped the table with an air 
of exultation, and said, turning to Janet, — 
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“ I’ve a capital idea, Gypsy ! ” (that was his name for his 
dark-eyed wife when he was in an extraordinarily good hu- 
mor), “ and you shall help me. It’s just what you’re up to.” 

“ What is it V ” said Janet, her face beaming at the sound 
of the pet name, now heard so seldom. ‘‘ Anything to do with 
conveyancing ? ” 

“ It’s a bit of fun worth a dozen fees — a plan for raising a 
laugh against Try an and his gang of hypocrites.’’ 

“ What is it ? Nothing that wants a needle and thread, I 
hope, else I must go and tease mother.” 

“ No, nothing sharper than your wit — except mine. I’ll 
tell yon what it is. We’ll get up a programme of the Sunday 
evening lecture, like a play-bill, you know — •' Grand Perform- 
ance of the celebrated Alountebank,’ and so on. We’ll bring 
in the Tryanites — old Landor and the rest — in appropriate 
characters. Proctor shall print it, and we’ll circulate it in 
the town. It will be a capital hit.” 

“ Bravo ! ” said Janet, clapping her hands. She would just 
then have pretended to like almost anything, in her pleasure 
at being appealed to by her husband, and she really did like 
to laugh at the Tryanites. “ We’ll set about it directly, and 
sketch it out before you go to the office. I’ve got Tryan’s 
sermons uii-stairs, but I don’t think there’s anything in them 
we can use. I’ve only just looked into them ; they’re not at 
all what I expected — dull, stupid things — nothing of the 
roaring fire-and-brimstone sort that 1 expected.” 

“lloaringV No; Tryan’s as soft as a sucking dove — one 
of your hoiKiy-mouthed hypocrites. Plenty of devil and malice 
111 him, though, I could see that, while he was talking to the 
Bishop ; but as smooth as a snake outside. He’s beginning a 
single-handed fight with me, I can see — persuading my clients 
away from me. We shall see who will be the first to cry 
pfcmvi. Jlilby will do better without Mr. Tiyan than without 
Ilobcrt Dempster, I fancy ! and Milby shall never be flooded 
with cant as long as 1 can raise a breakwater against it. But 
now, get the breakfast things cleared away, and let ns set 
about the play-bill. Gome, Mamsey, come and have a walk 
with me round the garden, and let us see how the cucumbers 
are getting on. I’ve never taken you round the garden for an 
age. Come, you don’t want a bonnet. It’s like walking in a 
greenhouse this morning.” 

“ But she will want a parasol,” said Janet. “There’s one 
■an the stand against the gardeiwloor, Robert.” 

The little old lady took her son’s arm with placid pleasure 
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She could barely reach it so as to rest upou it, but he inclined 
a little towards her, and accommodated his heavy long-limbed 
steps to lier i'eeble pace. The cat chose to sun herself too, 
and walked close beside them, with tail erect, rubbing her 
sleek sides against their legs, — too well fed to be excited by 
the twittering birds. The garden was of tlie grassy, shady 
kind, often seen attached to old houses in provincial towns ; 
the apple-trees had had time to spread their branches very 
wide, the shrubs and hardy perennial plants had grown into a 
luxuriance that required constant trimming to prevent them 
from intruding on the space for walking. But the farther end, 
which united with green fields, was open and sunny. 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, to see that little group 
passing out of the shadow into the sunshine, and out of the 
sunshine into the shadow again : sad, because this tenderness 
of the son for the mother was hardly more than a nucleus of 
healthy life in an organ hardening by disease, because the 
man who was linked iu this way with an innocent past, had 
become callous iu worldliuess, fevered by sensuality, enslaved 
by chance impulses ; pretty, because it showed how hard it is 
to kill the deep-down fibrous roots of human love and good- 
ness — how the man from whom we make it our pride to shrink, 
has yet a close brotherhood ivith ns through some of our most 
sacred feelings. 

As they W'ere returning to the house, Janet met them, and 
said, “ jJIow, Robert, the writing things are ready. I shall be 
clerk, and hlat Paine can copy it out after.” 

Mammy once more deposited in her arm-chair, with her 
knitting in her hand, and the cat purring at her elbow, Janet 
seated herself at the table, w'hile Jlr. Dempster placed himself 
near her, took out his snuff-box, and plentifully suffusing him- 
self with the inspiring powder, began to dictate. 

What he dictated, we shall see by-and-by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The next day, Friday, at five o’clock by the sun-dial, the 
large bow-window of Mrs. .Ferome’s parlor W’as open ; and that 
ladj’ herself was seated within its ample semicircle, having a 
table before her on which her best teortray, her best china, 
and her best urn-rug had already been standing in readiness 
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toi ■ill hfjui. AL.. .ji-votaes be-t tea-service tras of deli- 
cate white fluted eliiua. with gold =Tirigs ujjon it — as pretty 
a tea-se-rvke as you need -wish, to see. and quite good enough 
for (diimmey orjiaineriT^ : indeed- ^ the cTijir were without 
handles, mo-it vi-itoii whi> had th- lustiiierimi of taking tea 
out of ti.eui. 'ni-lif-d tha*" ‘■iieh eharminu’ cliina ha'l alieady 
been pi'omo'^ed To iiiat houoiary portion. Mi--. Jeiome was 
like bereluna. iwiij-home and filtl-fashitjn>-iL .*>he wasa buxom 
Udyof sixty, iu an eiaV^jiate lacer-ap fastened by a frill under 
Iif-r ehin, a dark, well-curled front cone, ojing her forehead, a 
.-nowy neckerchief exhibiting its aiii’de lolds as far as her 
'vaist. and a stiff gray siik ctown. Mie had a clean damask 
napkin pinned before her to guard her dress during the pro- 
eerjs of tea-making ; her favorite geraniums in the bow-window 
weie. looking as iiealrliy as she could lie-ive: her own hand- 
■■omfi portrait, painted when alu- wu.- rwenrt year.s younger, 
was smiling down on her with agivealjU- flattery ; and alto- 
gether .she seemed to he in as peaceful and pleasant a position 
as a buxom, well-dre.st elderly lady need desire. But. as in 
,so many otlier ea-en. apjieaninees were deeejitive. Her mind 
w'as greatly jievtui Ix-'d and her teinj'er uiffled by the fact that 
it was more tii.ui a quarter past five even iiy the losing time- 
piece, that it was half-past by her large golil. watch, whieli she 
held in her Jiand as if slie were counting the pulse of the al- 
teriioon, and tliat. by the kitchen clock, wljieii .she felt sure 
was not an hour too fast, it liad already struck six. The lapse 
ol time was rendeveu Uie more unendurable to ilrs. Jerome 
by her wonder that ilr. J<-i-ome could stay out in the garden 
with Lizzie iu tliat thoughtless way, taking it so easily that 
tea-time ivas long past, and that, alter all the trouble of get- 
ting down the best tea-things, Mr. Tryan would not come. 

This honor had been shown to Mr. Tryan. not at all because 
Mrs. Jerome had any high appreciation of liih ilucirine or of 
his exemplary activity as a pastor, but simply liecaiise he was 
a “ Churcli clergyman,” and as such was regarded by her with 
the Same sort of exceptional respect tliat a white woman who 
had married a native of the Society Islands might be supposed 
to feel towards a white-skinned visitor from the land of her 
youtli. For Mrs. Jerome had been reared a Cliurchwoman, 
and having attained the age of tliirty before she was married, 
had felt the, greatest rciiugnance iii^ the first instance to re- 
nouncing the religious forin.s in which she had been brought 
ufj. “You know,” she said in confidence to her Church ac- 
quaintances. “ I wouldn't give no ear at all to Mr. Jemuie at 
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fust; but after all, I begun to think as there was a many 
things worse nor goin’ to chapel, an’ you'd better do that nor 
not pay your way. Mr. Jerome had a very pleasant manner 
with him, an’ there was niver another as kept a gig, an’ ’ud 
make a settlement on me like him, chapel or no chapel. It 
seemed very odd to me for a long while, the preachin' without 
book, an’ the stannin’ up to one long prayer, istid o’ changin’ 
your postur. But la ! there’s nothin’ as you inajm’t get used 
to i’ time ; you can al’ys sit down, you know, before the 
prayer's done. The ministers say pretty nigh the same 
things as the Church parsons, by what I could iver make out, 
an’ we’re out o’ chapel i' the mornin’ a deal sooner nor they’re 
out o’ cliurch. An’ as for pews, ours is a deal comfortabler 
nor any i’ Milby Church.” 

Mrs. Jerome, you perceive, had not a keen susceptibility to 
shades of doctrine, and it is probable that, after listening to 
Dissenting eloquence for thirty years, she might safely have 
re-entered the Establishment without performing any spiritual 
quarantine. Her mind, apparently, was of that non-porous 
flinty character which is not in the least danger from surround- 
ing damp. But on the question of getting start of the sun on 
the day’s business, and clearing her conscience of the neces- 
sary sum of meals and the consequent “ washing up ’’ as soon 
as possible, so that the family might be well in bed at nine, 
Mrs. Jerome was susceptible; and the present lingering pace 
of things, united with Mr. Jerome’s unaccountable oblivious- 
ness, was not to be borne any longer. So she rang the bell 
for Sally. 

“ Goodness me, Sally ! go into the garden an’ see after 
your master. Tell him it’s goin’ on for six, an’ Mr. Tryan ’ull 
niver think o’ cornin’ now, an’ it’s time we got tea over. An’ 
he’s lettin’ Lizzie stain her frock, I expect, among them 
strawberry-beds. Make her come in this minute.” 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted to linger in the garden, 
for though the house was pretty and well deserved its name 
— “the White House,” the tall damask roses that clustered 
over the porch being thrown into relief b}' rough stucco of the 
most brilliant white, yet the garden and orchards were Mr. 
Jerome’s glory, as well they might be ; and there was nothing 
in which he had a more innocent pride — peace to a good man’s 
memory! all his pride was innocent — than in conducting a 
hitherto uninitiated visitor over his grounds, and making him 
in some degree aware of the incomparable advantages possessed 
by the inhabitants of the White House in the matter of red- 
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st iv;ik>‘il apple-!, nisbets, northern greens (excellent for baking), 
swan-egg pears, and early vegebibles, to say nothing oi flower- 
iu'>- “• srubs,’’ pink hawtliorns, lavender bushes more than ever 
ldr>. Jerome could use, and, in short, a superabundance of 
ever\ thing that a person retired from business could desire to 
possess himself or to share with his friends. The garden was 
one of those old-fashioned paradises w liicli hardly exist any 
lunger except as memories of our childhood: no finical separa- 
tion between flower and kitchen garden there ; no monotony 
of enjoyment for one sense to the cxelubion of another : but a 
charming paradisiacal mingling of all that was pleasant to the 
eyes and good for food. The rich flower-border riiiiiiiiig along 
every walk, with its endless succession of spring flowers, 
anemones, auriculas, wall -flowers, sweet-williams, eampaiiulas, 
snapdragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller beauties, such as 
moss and Trovence roses, valued with espalier apple-trees ; the 
crimson of a carnation was eavriedout in the lurking crimson 
of the neigldioriiig straw berry-beds ; you gathered a moss-rose 
one iiionieiil and a biincli of currants the next ; you were in a 
delicious fluctuation between the scent of jasmine and the juice 
of gooseberries. Then what a high w’all at one end, flanked 
by a summer-liouse so lofty, that after ascending its long flight 
of steps you could see perfectly well there vvas no view ivorth 
looking at; what alcoves and garden-seats in all directions; 
and along one side, wdiat a hedge, tall, and firm, and unbroken, 
like a green wmll ! 

It was near this hedge that Mr. Jerome was standing when 
Sally found him. He liad set dow'ii the basket of strawberrie.s 
oil the gravel, and had lifted up little Lizzie in his arms to look 
at a bird’s nest. Lizzie peeped, and then looked at her grandpa 
with round blue eyes, and then peeped again. 

“D’ye see it, Lizzie ?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she wliisjicrcd in return, putting her lips very near 
grandpa’s face. At this moment Sally appeared. 

“Eh, eh, Sally, what’s the matter? Is Mr. Tryan come ?” 

“ilo, sir, an’ Missis says .she’s sure he won’t come now, an’ 
she w'ants you to come in an’ hev tea. Dear heart. Miss 
Lizzie, you’ve stained your pinafore, an’ 1 shouldn’t wonder if 
it’s gone through to your frock. There’ll be fine work ! Come 
alonk wi’ me, do.” 

“ Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no harm, we’ve done no harm, 
hev we, Lizzie ? The wash-tub ’ull make all right again.” 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from a different point of view, 
looked sourly serious, and hurried aw'ay with Lizzie, who 
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trotted submissively along, her little head in eclipse under a 
large nankin bonnet, while Mr. Jerome followed leisurely with 
his full broad shoulders in rather a stooping posture, and 
his large good-natured features and white locks shaded by a 
broad-brimmed hat. 

“ Mr. Jerome, I wonder at you,” said Mrs. Jerome, in a tone 
of indignant remonstrance, evidently sustained by a deep sense 
of injury, as her husband opened the parlor door. '• When 
will you leave off invitin' people to meals an’ not lettiu’ ’em 
know the time ? I’ll answer for’t. you niver said a word to 
Mr. Tryau as we should take tea at five o’clock. It’s just like 
you ! ” 

“ Nay, nay, Susan,” answered the husband, in a soothing 
tone, ‘‘ there’s nothin’ amiss. I told Mr. Tryan as we took tea 
at five puuctial ; mayhap suinmat’s a-detainin’ on him. He’s 
a deal to do, an’ to think on. remember.” 

“ Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen a’ready. It’s nonsense 
to look for him coinin’ now. So you may’s well ring for th’ 
urn. Now Sally’s got th‘ heater in the fire, we may's well hev 
th’ urn in. though he doesn’t come. I niver see’d the like o' 
you, Mr. Jerome, for axin’ people an’ givin’ me the trouble o’ 
gettin’ things down an’ hevin’ crumpets made, an’ after all they 
don’t come. I shall hev to wash every one o’ these tea-things 
myself, for there’s no trustin’ Sally — she’d break a fortin i’ 
crockery i’ no time ! ” 

“ But why will you give yourself sich trouble, Susan ? Our 
every-day tea-things would ha’ done as well for Mr. Tryan, an’ 
they’re a deal con ven enter to hold.” 

“ Yes, that’s just your way, Mr. Jerome, you’re al’ys a-findin’ 
faut wi’ ray chany, because I bonglit it myself afore I was 
married. But let me tell you, I knowed how to choose chany 
if I didn’t know how to choose a husband. An’ where’s Lizzie ? 
You’ve niver left her i’ the g.arden by herself, witli her white 
frock on an’ clean stockin’s ? ” 

“ Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; Lizzie’s come in wi’ Sall3\ 
She’s hevin’ her pinafore took off. I’ll be bound. Ah ! there’s 
Mr. Tryan a-comin’ through the gate.” 

Mrs. Jerome began hastily to adjust her damask napkin and 
the expression of Jier countenance for the reception of the 
clergyman, and Mr. Jerome went out to meet his guest, whom 
he greeted outside the door. 

“ Mr. Tryan, how do you do, Mr. Tryan ? Welcome to the 
White House! I’m glad to see you, sir — I’m glad to see 
you.” 
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If you had heard tlic tone of mingled good-will, veneration, 
and condolence in which this greeting was uttered, even with- 
out seeing the face that completely harmonized with it, you 
would have no difficulty in inferring the ground-notes of Mr. 
Jerome’s character. To a fine ear that tone said as plainly 
as possible — “Whatever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as piety and goodness, shall have my love and honor. 
Ah, friends, this pleasant world is a sad one, too, isn’t it ? Let 
us help one another, let us help one another.” And it was 
entirely owing to this basis of character, not at all from any 
clear and precise doctrinal discrimination, that Hr. Jerome 
had very early in life become a Dissenter. In his boyish days 
he had been thrown where Dissent seemed to have the balance 
of piety’, purity, and good works on its side, and to become a 
Dissenter seemed to him identical with choosing God instead 
of mammon. That race of Dissenters is extinct in these days, 
when opinion has got far ahead of feeling, and every chapel- 
going youth can fill our ears with the advantages of the Volun- 
tary system, the corruptions of a State Church, and the 
Scriptural evidence that the first Christians were Congregation- 
alists. Mr. Jerome knew nothing of this theoretic basis for 
Dissent, and in the utmost extent of his polemical discussions 
he had not gone further than to question whether a Christian 
man was bound in conscience to distinguish Christinas and 
Easter by any peculiar observance beyond the eating of mince- 
pies and cheese-cakes. It seemed to him that all seasons were 
alike good for thanking God, departing from evil and doing 
well, whereas it might be desirable to restrict the period for 
indulging in unwholesome forms of pastry. Mr. Jerome’s dis- 
sent being of this simple, non-pole mi cal kind, it is easy to 
understand that tlie report he heard of Mr. Tryan as a good 
man and a powerful preacher, who was stirring the hearts of 
the people, had been enough to attract him to the Paddiford 
Church, and that having felt himself more edified there 
than he had of late heen under Mr. Stickney’s discourses at 
Salem, he had driven thither repeatedly in the Sunday after- 
noons, and had sought an opportunity’ of making Mr. Tryan’s 
acquaintance. The evening lecture was a subject of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition Mr. Tiwan met with 
gave that interest a strong tinge of partisanship ; for there 
was a store of irascibility in Mr. Jerome’s nature which must 
find a vent somewhere, and in so kindly and upright a man 
could only find it in indignation against those whom he held 
to be enemies of truth and goodness. Mr. Tryan had not 
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hitherto been to the White House, but yesterday, meeting Mr. 
Jerome in the street, he had .it once accepted the invitation to 
tea, saying there was something he wished to talk about. He 
appeared worn and fatigued now, and after shaking hands with 
Mrs. Jerome, threw himself into a chair and looked out on the 
pretty garden with an air of relief. 

“What a nice place you have here, Mr. Jerome! I’ve not 
seen anything so quiet and prettj" since I came to Milby. On 
Fadtlii'ord Common, where I live, jou know, the bushes are all 
sprinkled with soot, and there’s never any quiet except in the 
dead of night.” 

“Dear heart! dear heart! That’s very bad — and for you, 
too, as hev to study. Wouldn’t it be better for jmu to be 
somewhere more out in the country like?” 

“ Oh no ! I should lose so much time in going to and fro ; 
and besides, I like to be among the people. I’ve no face to 
go and preach resignation to those poor things in their smoky 
air and comfortless homes, when I come straight from every 
luxury myself. There are many things quite lawful for other 
men, which a clergyman must forego if he would do any good 
in a manufacturing population like this.” 

Here tlie preparations for tea were crowned by the simulta- 
neous appearance of Lizzie and the crumpet. It is a pretty 
surprise, when one visits an elderly couple, to see a little fig- 
ure enter in a white frock with a blond head as smooth as satin, 
round blue eyes, and a cheek like an apple-blossom. A tod- 
dling little girl is a centre of common feeling which makes the 
most dissimilar people understand each other ; and Mr. Tryan 
looked at Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which is always 
genuine. 

“Here we are, here we are I ” said pi-oiid grandpapa. “ You 
didn’t think we’d got such a little gell as this, did you, 
Mr. Tryan ? Why, it seems but th’ other day since her 
mother was just such another. This is our little Lizzie, this 
is. Come an’ shake hands wi’ Mr. Tryan. Lizzie ; come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and put out one hand, 
while she fingered her coral necklace with the other, and looked 
up into Mr. Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring gaze. He 
stroked the satin head, and said in his gentlest voice, “ How 
do you do, Lizzie ? will you give me a kiss ? ” She put up her 
little bud of a mouth, and then retreating a little and glancing 
down at her frock, said. — 

“ Dit id my iioo fock. I put it on ’tod you wad toming. 
Tally taid you wouldn't ’ook at it.” 
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“ Hush, husli, Lizzie ! little gells must be seen and not 
heard,” said Mrs. Jerome ; while grandpapa, winking signifi- 
cantly, and looking radiant with delight at Lizzie’s extraordi- 
nary promise of cleverness, set her up on her high cane-chair 
by the side of grandma, who lost no time in shielding the beau- 
ties of the new frock with a napkin. 

“ Well now, Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, in a very serious 
tone when tea had been distributed, ‘‘ let me liear how you’re 
a-goiu’ on about the leetur. When I was i’ the town yisterday, 
I beared as there was pesseeutin’ schemes a-bein’ laid again’ 
you. I fear me those raskills’ll mek things very onpleasant 
to you.” 

“I’ve no doubt they will attempt it; indeed, I quite expect 
there will be a regular mob got up on Sunday evening, as there 
was when the delegates returned, on purpose to annoy me and 
the congregation on our way to church.” 

“Ah, they’re capible o’ anything, such men a.s Dempster an’ 
Budd ; an’ Tomlinson backs ’em wi’ money, though he can’t 
wi’ brains. Howiver, Dempster’s lost one client by his wicked 
Join’s, an’ I’m deceived if he won’t lose more nor one. I lit- 
tle thought, Mr, Tryan, when I put my affairs into his hands 
twenty ’ear ago this Michaelmas, as he was to turn out a pes- 
secutor o’ religion. I niver lighted on a cliverer, promisiner 
young man nor he was then. They talked of his liein’ fond of 
a extry glass now an’ then, but niver nothin’ like what he’s 
come to since. An’ it’s head-piece you must look for in a law- 
yer, Mr. Tryan, it’s head-piece. His wife, too, was al'ys an 
uncommon favorite of mine — poor thing! I hear sad stories 
about her now. But she’s druv to it, she’s druv to it, Mr. 
Tryan. A tender-hearted woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived ; an’ as pretty -spoken a woman as you need wish to talk 
to. Yes ! I’d al’ys a liken’ for Dempster an’ his wife, spite o’ 
iverything. But as soon as iver I beared o’ that dilegate busi- 
ness, 1 says, says I, that man shall hev no more to do wi’ my 
affairs. It may put me t’ inconvenience, but I’ll encourage no 
man as pessecutes religion.” 

“ He is evidently the brain and hand of the persecution,” 
said Mr. Tryan. “ There may be a strong feeling against me 
in a large number of the inhabitants — it must be so from 
the great ignorance of spiritual things in this place. But I 
fancy there would have been no formal opposition to the lec- 
ture, if Dempster had not planned it. I am not myself the 
least alarmed at anything he can do ; he will find I am not to 
be cowed or driven away by insult or personal danger. God 
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has sent me to this place, and, by His blessing, I’ll not shrink 
from anything I may have to encounter in doing His work 
among the jieople. But I feel it right to call on all those who 
know the value of the Gospel, to stand by me publicly. I 
think — and Mr. Landor agrees with me — that it will be well 
for juy friends to 2)roceed with me in a body to the church on 
Sunday evening. Dempster, yon know, has pretended that 
almost all the resjoeetable inhabitants are opposed to the lec- 
ture. How, I wish that falsehood to be visibly contradicted. 
What do you think of the plan ? I have to-day been to see 
several of my friends, who will make a i^oint of being there to 
accompany me, and will communicate with others on the 
subject.” 

“I’ll make one, Mr. Tryan, I’ll make one. You shall not be 
wantin’ in any support as 1 can give. Before you come to it, 
sir, Milby was a dead an’ dark jolace ; you are the fust man i’ 
the Church to my knowledge as has brought the word o’ God 
home to the people ; an’ I’ll stan’ by you, sir, I'll stan’ by you. 
I’m a Dissenter, Mr. Tryan ; I’ve been a Dissenter ever sin' I 
was fifteen ’ear old ; but show me good i’ the Church, an’ I’m 
a Churchman too. When I was a boy I lived at Tilston ; you 
mayn’t know the place ; the best i)art o’ the land there belonged 
to Squire Sandeman; he'd a club-foot, had Squire Sandeman — 
lost a deal o’ money by canal shares. Well, sir, as I was sayin’, 
I lived at Tilston, an’ the rector there was a terrible drinkin’, 
fox-huntin’ man ; you uiver see’d such a parish i’ your time 
for wickedness ; Milby’s nothin’ to it. Well, sir, my father 
was a workin’ man, an’ couldn’t afford to gi’ me ony eddica- 
tion, so I went to a night-school as was kep' by a Dissenter, one 
Jacob Wright; an’ it was from that man, sir, as I got my little 
schoolin’ an’ my knowledge o’ religion. I went to chapel wi’ 
Jacob — he was a good man, was Jacob — an’ to chapel I’ve 
been iver since. But I’m no enemy o’ the Church, sir, when 
the Church brings light to the ignorant and the sinful; an’ 
that’s what you’re a-doiu’, Mr. Tryan. Yes, sir. I’ll stan’ by 
you. I’ll go to church wi’ you o’ Sunday evenin’.” 

“You’d tar better stay at home, Mr. Jerome, if I may give 
my opinion,” interposed Mrs. Jerome. “It’s not as I hevii’t 
ivery respect for yon, ^Ir. Tryan, but Mr. Jerome ’ull do you 
no good by his interferin’. Dissenters are not at all looked 
on i’ Milby, an’ he’s as nervous as iver he can be ; he’ll come 
back as ill as ill, an’ niver let me hev a wink o’ sleep all 
night.” 

Mrs. Jerome had been frightened at the mention of a mob, 
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and lier retrospective regard for the religious communion of 
her youth by no means inspired her with the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her with an expression of 
tender and grieved remonstrance, which might have been that 
of the patient patriarch on the memorable occasion when he 
rebuked his wife. 

“ Susan, Susan, let me beg on you not to oppose me, and 
put stumblin’-blooks i’ the way o’ doin’ what’s right. I can’t 
give up my conscience, let me give up what else 1 may.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Tryaii, feeling slightly uncomfortable, 
“ since you are not very strong, my dear sir, it will be well, as 
Mrs. Jerome suggests, that you should not run the risk of any 
excitement.” 

“ Say no more, Mr. Tryan. I’ll stan' by you, sir. It’s my 
duty. It’s the cause o’ God, sir; it's the cause o’ God.” 

Mr. Tryan obeyed his impulse of admiration and gratitude, 
and put out his hand to the white-haired old man, saying, 
“Thank you, Mr. Jerome, thank you.” 

Mr. Jerome grasped the proffered hand in silence, and then 
threw himself back in his chair, casting a regretful look at his 
wife, which seemed to say, “Why don't you feel with me, 
Susan ? ” 

The sympathy of this simple-minded old man was more 
precious to Mr. Tryan than any mere onlooker could have 
imagined. To per.sons possessing a great deal of that facile 
psychology which prejudges individual."; by means of formulK, 
and casts them, without further trouble, into duly lettered 
pigeon-holes, the Evangelical curate might seem to be doing 
simply what all other men like to do — carrying out objects 
which were identified not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also with the. primary egoism 
of his feelings. Opposition may become sweet to a man when 
he has christened it persecution ; a self-obtrusive, over-hasty 
reformer complacently disclaiming all merit, while his friends 
call him a martyr, has not in reality a career the most arduous 
to the fleshly mind. 15ut Mr. Tryan was not cast in the mould 
of the gratuitous martyr. With a power of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, he had an acute sensi- 
bility to the verj- hatred or ridicule he did not flinch from pro- 
voking. Every form of disapproval jarred him painfully ; and, 
though he fronted his opponents manfully, and often with con- 
siderable warmth of temper, he had no pugnacious pleasure in 
the contest. It was one of the weaknesses of his nature to be 
too keenly alive to every harsh wind of opinion ; to wince 
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under the frowns of the foolish ; to be irritated by the injus- 
tice of those who could not possibly have the elements indis- 
pensable for judging him rightly; and with all this acute 
sensibility to blame, tliis dependence on sympathy, he had for 
years been constrained into a position of antagonism, No 
wonder, tlien, that good old Mr, Jeroine's cordial words were 
balm to him. He had often been thankful to an old woman 
for saying “God bless you;” to a little child for smiling at 
him ; to a dog for submitting to be patted by him. 

'fea being over by this time, Mr. Try.an proposed a walk in 
the garden as a means of dissipating all recollection of the 
recent conjugal dissidence. Little Lizzie’s appeal, “Me go, 
gandpa ! ” could not be rejected, so she was duly bonneted and 
pinafored, and then they turned out into the evening sunshine. 
Not Mrs. Jerome, however; she had a deeply-meditated plan 
of retiring ad interim to the kitchen and washing tip the best 
tea-things, as a mode of getting forward tvillt the sadly-retarded 
business of the day. 

“ This way, Mr. Tryan, this way,” said the old gentleman ; 
“ I must take you to my pastur fust, an’ show you our cow — 
the best milker i’ the county. An’ see here at these back- 
buildiiis. how convenent the dai)^ is ; I iilanned it ivery bit 
myself. An’ here I’ve got my little carpenter’s shop an’ my 
blacksmith’s shop ; I do no end o’ jobs here myself. I niver 
could bear to be idle, Mr. Tryan ; 1 must al’ys be at somethin’ 
or other. It was time for me to lay by business an’ mek room 
for younger folks. I’d got money enough, wi’ only one daugh- 
ter to leave it to, an’ I says to myself, says I, it's time to leave 
off moitherin’ myself wi’ this world so much, an’ give more 
time to thinkin’ of another. But there’s a many hours atween 
getting up an’ lyin’ down, ati' thoughts are no cumber; you 
can move about wi’ a good many on ’em in your head. See, 
here’s the pastur.” 

A very pretty pasture it was, where the large-spotted short- 
horned cow quietly chewed the cud as she lay and looked 
sleepily at her admirers — a daintily-trimmed hedge all round, 
dotted here and there with a mountain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

“ I’ve a good bit more land besides this, worth your while 
bo look at, but mayhap it’s further nor you’d like to walk 
now. Bless you ! I've welly an acre o’ potato-ground yonders ; 
I’ve a good big family to supply, you know.” (Here Mr. 
Jerome winked and smiled significantly.) “An’ that puts me 
i’ mind, Mr. Tryan, o’ sumraat I wanted to say to you. Clergy- 
men like you, T know, see a deal more poverty an’ that, than 
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other folks, au’ li-'V a many claims on 'em more nor they can 
well meet; an’ if you'll mek use o' my imrse any time, or let 
me know where I can be o’ any help, I'll tek it very kind on 
you.” 

Thank you. Mr. J erome, 1 will do so, I promise you. 1 saw 
a Slid ease yesterday ; a collier — a fine 'oroad-chested fellow 
about thirty — was killed by the failing of a wall in the Pail- 
diford colliery. 1 was in one of the cottages near, when the_\ 
brought him home on a door, and the shriek ot his wife has 
been ringing in my ears over since. There are three little 
children. Happily the woman has her loom, so she will be 
able to keep out of the workhouse ; but she looks very deli- 
cate.” 

“ Give me her name, Mr. Tryaii." said Mr. Jerome, drawing 
out hi.s pocket-book. “I’ll call an’ see her." 

Deep was the fountain of pity in the good old man’s heart! 
He often ate his dinner stintingly, o])])ressed by the thought 
that there were men, women, and children, with no dinner to 
sit down to, and would relieve his mind by going out in the 
afternoon to look for some need that he could supply, some 
honest struggle in which he could lend a lielping liand. That 
an) living being should rvant, was his chief sorrow ; that any 
rational being should waste, was the next. Sally, indeed, hav- 
ing been scolded by master for a too lavish use of sticks in 
lighting the kitchen tire, and various instances of recklessness 
with regard to candle-ends, considered him “ as mean as aeny- 
think,” but he had as kindly a warmth as the morning sun- 
light, and, like the sunlight, his goodness shone on ail that 
came in his way, from the saucy rosy-cheeked lad whom he 
delighted to make happy with a Christmas box, to the pallid 
sufferers up dim entries, laiignishiug under the tardy death of 
want and misery. 

It was very pleasant to Mr. Tryan to listen to the simple 
chat of the old man — to walk in the shade of tlie incompa- 
rable orchard, and hear the story of the crops ydelded by the 
red-streaked apple tree, and the quite embarrassing plentiful- 
iiess of the summer-pears — to drink in the sweet evening 
breath of the garden, as they sat in the alcove — and so, for 
a short interval, to feel the strain of Ins pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return to that task through the dusty 
roads all the more painfully, perhaps sometliing in that quiet 
shady homo had reminded liim of the time before he had taken 
on hiin the yoke of self-denial. The strongest heart will faint 
soraetiniea under the feeling that enemies are bitter, and that 
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friends only know kalf its sorrows. The mosc resolute soul 
will now and then cast hack, a yearning look in treading the 
rough mountain-path, away from the greensward and laughing 
voices of the valley. However it was, in the nine o’clock 
twilight that evening, when Mr. Tryan had entered his small 
study and turned the key in the door, he threw himself into 
the chair before his writing-table, and, heedless of the papers 
there, leaned his face low on his hand, and moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life, I think. While we are coldly 
discussing a man’s career, sneering at his mistakes, blaming 
his rashness, and labelling his opinions — “ Evangelical and 
narrow,” or “ Latitudinariaii and Pantheistic,” or “Anglican 
and supercilious” — that man, in his solitude, is perhaps 
shedding hot tears because his sacrifice is a hard one, because 
strength and patience are failing him to speak the difficult 
word, and do the difficult deed. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

Mr. Tryan showed no such symptoms of weakness on the 
critical Sunday. He unhesitatingly rejected the suggestion 
that he should be taken to church in Mr. Laudor’s carriage — 
a proposition which that gentleman made as an amendment on 
the original plan, when the rumors of meditated insult became 
alarming. Mr. Tryan declared he would have no precautions 
taken, but would simply trust in God and this good cause. 
Some of his more timid friends thought his conduct rather 
defiant than wise, and reflecting that a mob has great talents 
for impromptu, and that legal redress is imperfect satisfac- 
tion for having one’s head broken with a brickbat, were begin- 
ning to question their consciences very closely as to whether 
it was not a duty they owed to their families to stay at home 
on Sunday evening. These timorous persons, however, were 
in a small minority, and the generality of Mr. Tryan’s friends 
and hearers rather exulted in an opportunity of braving insult 
for the sake of a preacher to whom they were attached on 
personal as well as doctrinal grounds. Miss Pratt spoke of 
Cranmer, Eidley, and Latimer, and observed that the present 
crisis afforded an occasion for emulating their heroism even 
in these degenerate times ; while less highly instructed per- 
sons, whose memories were not well stored with precedents. 
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simply expressed their determination, as Mr. Jerome had done, 
to “ Stan’ by ” the preacher and his cause, believing it to be 
the “ cause of God.” 

One Sunday evening, then, at a quarter past six, Mr. Tryan, 
setting out from Mr. Landor's with a party of his friends who 
had assembled there, was soon joined by two other groups 
from Mr. Pratt’s and Mr. Dunn’s ; and stray persons on their 
way to church naturally falling into rank behind this leading 
file, by the time they reached the entrance of Orchard Street, 
Mr. Tryan’s friends formed a considerable procession, walking 
three or four abreast. It was in Orchard Street, and towards 
the church gates, that the chief crowd was collected ; and at 
Mr. Dempster’s drawing-room window, on the upper floor, a 
more select assembly of Anti-Tryanites were gathered to wit- 
ness the entertaining spectacle of the Tryanites walking to 
church amidst the jeers and hootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular wit with appropriate sobriquets, 
numerous copies of Mr. Dempster’s play-bill were posted on 
the walls, in suitably large and emphatic type. As it is 
possible that the most industrious collector of mural litera- 
ture may not have been fortunate enough to possess himself 
of this production, which ought by all means to be preserved 
amongst the materials of our provincial religious history, I 
subjoin a faithful copy. 

GBAND E:NTEKTAINMENT! ! ! 

To l)e given at Milby on Sunday evening next, by the 
Famous Cohkdian, TRY-IT-ON! 

And his fii'st-rate Company, including not only an 
■tTHPARAnLELED CAST FOE COMEDV! 

But a Large Collection of reclaimed and converted Animala; 

Among the rest 
A Bear, who used to dance I 
A Parrot, once given to swearing ! I 
A Polygamous Pig lit 
and 

A Monkey who used to catch fleas on a Sunday lift 
Together with a 
Pair of regenerated Linnets ! 

With an entirely new song, and plumage. 

Mb. Tet-it-on 

Will first pass through the streets, in procession, with his unrivalled Com- 
pany, warranted to have their eyes turned up higher, and the comers of 
their mouths turned down lower, than any other company of Mountebanks 
in this circuit! 
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AITKB WHICH 

The Theatre will he opened, and the entertainment will 
commence at Ha.lf-Past Six, 

When will be presented 

A piece, never before peiiormed on any stage, entitled, 

THE WOLF IlSr SHEEP’S CLOTHING; 
or 

The METHODiaT ly a Mask. 

J[r. Boanerges Soft Sawder Mr. Tar-ir-ow. 

Old Ten peivcent Godly, .... Mr. Gasdeb. 

Dr. Feedemup, Mr. Toxic. 

Mr. Lime-Twig Lady-winner, .... Mr. Tby-it-on. 

Miss Piety Bait-the-hook, .... Miss Toxic. 

Angelica, ..... . . -Miss Sicilafhixa Toxic 

After which 

A miseellaneoiis Musical Iiiterlmle, commencing with 
The Lamentatiuns of Jerotroiah ! 

In nasal recitative. 

To be followed by 
The favorite Cackling Qu.irtet 
by 

Tmo he»-hinh who are no ckiekenif ! 

The well-known cni/wfcr-tenor, Mr. Done, and a Qnnder, 
lineally descended from the Ooose that laid golden eggs 1 
To conclude with a 
Gb.and Cbobcs by the 
Entire Orchestra of converted Animals 

But owing to the unavoid.ible absence (from illness) of the B'llldog, nhn 
has t-ft off fighting, Blr. Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment's notice, 
to supply the “ bark ! ” 


The whole to conclude with a 
Screaming farce of 
THE PGLPTT SNATCHEB. 


Mr. Saintly Smooth-Face, 

Mr. Worming Sneaker, . 

Mr. All-grace No-works, 

Mr. Elect-and-Chosen Apewetl, 
Mr. Malevolent Prayerful, 

Mr. Foist-himself-evorywhere, . 
Mr. Flout-the-aged Upstart, 


Mr. Tby-it-ox! 

Mr. Tby-it-ox! 1 
Mr. Tby-it-obI ! ! 

Mr. Trt-it-ox! ! ! ! 

Mr. Tby-it-ox! ! ! ! ! 

Blr. Tby-it-ox! ! ! ! ! ! 
Mr. Tby-it-ox! !!!!!! 


Admission Free. A Collection will be made at the Doom. 

Vivat Rex / 

This satire, though it presents the keenest edge of Milby 
wit, does not strike you as lacerating, I imagine. But hatred 
is like fire — it makes even light rubbish deadly. And Mr. 
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JJempster’s sarcasms were not merely visible on the walls ; 
they were reflected in the derisive glances, and audible in the 
jeering voices of the crowd. Through this pelting shower of 
nicknames and bad puns, with an ad libitum accompaniment 
of groans, howls, hisses, and hee-ha\rs. but of no heavier mis- 
siles, Mr. Tr\ an walked pale and composed, giving his arm to 
old Mr .Landor, whose step was feeble. On the other side ol 
him was Mr. .Jerome, ulio still walked firmly, though hi.s 
shoulders were slightly bowed. 

Outwardl3' Mr. Tryan wiis composed, but inwardly he was 
suffering acutely from these tones of hatred and scorn. How- 
ever strong his consciousness of right, he found it no stronger 
armor against such weapons as derisive glances and virulent 
words, than agaiuat stones and clubs : his conscience was in 
repose, cut his sensibility was bruised. 

Once more onl^' did the Eviuigelical curate pass up Orchard 
Street followed bj’ a train of friends ; once more only was there 
a crowd assembled to witness his entrance through the church 
gates. But that second time no voice was heard above a 
whisper, and the whispers were words of sorrow and blessing. 
That second time Janet Dempster was not looking on in scorn 
and merriment ; her eyes were worn with grief and watching, 
and she was following her beloved friend and pastor to the 
grave. 


CHAPTEE X. 

Histoby, we know, is apt to repeat herself, and to foist 
very old incidents upon us with only a slight change of cos- 
tume. From the time of Xerxes downwards, we have seen 
generals playing the braggadocio at the outset of their cam- 
paigns, and conquering the enemy with the greatest ease in 
after-dinner speeches. But events are apt to be in disgusting 
discrepancj- with the anticipations of the most ingenious tac- 
ticians ; the difficulties of the expedition are ridiculously at 
variance with able calculations ; the enemy has the impudence 
not to fall into confusion as had been reasonably expected of 
him ; the mind of the gallant general begins to be distracted 
by news of intrigues against him at home, and, notwithstand- 
ing the handsome compliments he paid to Providence as his 
undoirbted patron before setting out, there seems every proba- 
bility that the Te Deums will be all on the other side. 
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So it fell out witli Mr. Dempster in his memonihle cain])iiigu 
agaiiisl the Tryauites. After all the premature triumph of 
the return from Elmstoke, the battle of the Evening Lecture 
had been lost ; the enemy was in possession of the field ; and 
the utmost hope remaining was, that by a harassing guerilla 
warfare he might be driven to evacuate the country. 

For some time this sort of warfare was kept up with consid- 
erable spirit. The shafts of Milby ridicule were made more 
formidable by being poisoned with calumny ; and very ugly 
stories, narrated with circumstantial minuteness, were soon in 
circulation concerning ]\Ir. Tryan and his hearers, from which 
stories it was plainly deducible that Evangelicalism led by 
a necessary consequence to hypocritical indulgence in vice. 
Some old friendships were broken asunder, and there were 
near relations who felt that religious differences, unmitigated 
by any prospect of a legacy, were a sufficient ground for 
exhibiting their family antipathy. Mr. Budd harangued his 
workmen, and threatened them with dismissal if they or their 
families were known to attend the evening lecture; and Mr. 
Tomlinson, on discovering that his foreman was a rank Tryan- 
ite, blustered to a great extent, and would have cashiered that 
valuable functionary oii the spot, if such a retributive proced- 
ure had not been inconvenient. 

On the wliole, however, at the end of a few months, the 
balance of substantial loss was on the side of the Auti-Tryan- 
ites. Mr. Pratt, indeed, had lost a patient or two besides Mr. 
Dempster’s family ; but as it was evident that Evangelicalism 
had not dried up the stream of his anecdote, or in the least 
altered his view of any lady’s constitution, it is probable that 
a change accompanied by so few outward and visible signs, 
was rather the pretext than the ground of his dismissal in 
those additional cases. Mr. Dunn was threatened with the 
loss of several good customers, Mi-s. Phipps and Mrs. Lowme 
having set the example of ordering him to send in his bill ; 
and tlie draper began to look forward to his next stock-taking 
with an anxiety which was but slightly mitigated by the par- 
allel his wife suggested between his own case and that of 
Shadrach, lifeshech, and Abednego, who were thrust into a 
burning fiery furnace. For, as he observed to her the next 
morning, with that perspicacity which belongs to the period 
of shaving, whereas their deliverance consisted in the fact 
that their linen and woollen goods were not consumed, his 
own deliverance lay in precisely the opposite result. But 
convenience, that admirable branch system from the main line 
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of self-interest, makes us all fellow-helpers in spite of adverse 
resolutions, it is piohahle that no speculative or theologi- 
cal hatred would h*' ultimately strong enough to resist the 
persuasive power of convenience ; that a latitudinarian baker, 
whose bread was honorablj' free from alum, would commanil 
the custom of any dyspeptic Puseyite ; that an Arminiaii with 
the tooth-ache would prefer a skilful Calviiiistic dentist to a 
bungler stanch against the d<jctrine.s of Election and Final 
Perseverance, who would be likely to break the tooth in his 
head; and that a Plymouth Brother, wlio hail a well-fiimished 
grocery-shop in a favorable vicinage, would occasionally 
have the pleasure of furni.-ihing sugar or vinegar to orthodox 
families that found themselves unexpectedly " out of " those 
indisjiensable commodities. In this persuasive power of con- 
veiiience lay Mr. Bunn's ultimate .security from martyrdom. 
His drapery was the best in Milby ; the comfortable use and 
wont of procuring satisfactory articles at a moment’s notice 
proved too strong for Anti-Try'auite ze,al ; and the draper could 
soon look forward to his next stock-taking without the sup- 
port of a Scriptural parallel. 

On the other baud, Jlr. Dempster had lost his excellent 
client. Mr. Jerome — a loss which galled him out of propor- 
tion to the mere monetary deficit it represented. The attorney 
loved money, but he loved jiower still better. He had always 
been proud of having early won the confidence of a conven- 
ticle-goer, and of being able to “ turn the prop of Salem round 
his thumb.” Like most other men. too, he had a certain kind- 
ness towards those who had employed Iiim when he was only 
starting in life ; and just as we do not like to part with an 
old weather-glass from our study, or a two-feet ruler that we 
have carried in our pocket ever since we began business, so 
Mr. Dempster did not like having to erase his old client’s 
name from the accustomed drawer in the bureau. Our habit- 
ual life is like a wall hung with pictures, which has been 
shone on by the suns of many years ; take one of the pictures 
away, and it leaves a definite blank space, to which our eyes 
can never turn without a sensation of discomfort. Nay, the 
involuntary loss of any familiar object almost always brings 
a chill as from an evil omeTi ; it seems to be the first finger- 
shadow of advancing death. 

From all these causes combined, Mr. Dempster could never 
think of his lost client without strong irritation, and the very 
.sight of Mr. Jerome passing in the street was wormwood to 
him. 
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One day, when the old gentleman was coming up Orchard 
Street on his roaii mare, shaking the bridle, and tickling her 
flank with the wliip as usual, though there was a perfect 
mutual understanding that she was not to quicken her pace, 
Janet happened to be on her own door-step, and he could not 
resist the temptation of stopping to speak to that ‘‘ nice little 
woman,” as he alwaj's called her, though she was taller than 
all the rest of his feminine acquaintances. Janet, in spite of 
her disposition to take her husband’s part in all public mat- 
ters, could bear no malice against her old friend; so they 
shook hands. 

“ Well, Mrs. Dempster, I’m sorry to my heart not to see 
you sometimes, that I am,” said Mr. Jerome, in a plaintive 
tone. “ But if you’ve got any poor people as wants help, and 
you know’s deservin’, send ’em to me, send ’em to me, just the 
same.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jerome, that T will. Good-by.” 

Janet made the interview as ohort as she could, but it was 
not short enough to escape the observation of her husband, 
who, as she feared, was on his mid-day return from his office 
at the other end of the street, and this offence of hers, in 
speaking to Mr. Jerome, was the frequently recurring theme 
of Mr. Dempster’s objurgatory domestic eloquence. 

Associating the loss of his old client with Mr. Tryan’s 
ijifluence, Dempster began to know more distinctly why he 
hated the obnoxious curate. But a passionate hate, as well 
as a passionate love, demands some leisure and mental free- 
dom. Persecution and revenge, like courtship and toadyism, 
will not prosper without a considerable expenditure of time 
and ingenuity, and these are not to .spare with a man whose 
law-business and liver are both beginning to show unpleasant 
symptoms. Such was the disagreeable turn affairs were tak- 
ing with Mr. Dempster, and. like the general distracted by 
home intrigues, he was too much harassed himself to lay 
ingenious plans for harassing the enemy. 

Alean while, the evening lecture drew larger and larger 
congregations ; not perhaps attracting many from that select 
aristocratic circle in which the Lowmes and Pittmans were 
predominant, but winning the larger proportion of Mr. 
Crewe’s morning and afternoon hearers, and thinning Mr. 
fitickiiey’s evening audiences at Salem. Evangelicalism was 
making it's way in Milby. and gradually diffusing its subtle 
odor into chambers that were bolted and barred against it. 
The movement, like all other religious “revivals,” had a 
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mixed efiEeet. i{<'ligi(jua ulf-as have The fate of ineiodies, 
whirh. once het afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts 
of iiistrunieuts, s<jmf' of them wofully eoar^e. feeble, or out 
ot tune, uiiiil peojile are iu dauber ot eiyiie^ out that tliu 
melody itself is ik'le.stable. It may te that some ot ilr. 
Tryaii's hearers liad jj-iined a reiig^ious vocabulary rather tluiii 
religious experience : that here and there a weaver's wife, 
whO; a tew months before, h-ad been simply a silly slattern, 
was converted into that more complex nuisance, a silly ami 
sanctimonious slattern: that the old Adam, with the perti- 
nacity of middle age, continued to tell fibs behind the counter, 
notwithstanding the new Adaiii'.s addiction to Bible-readiiig 
and family pra\er; that the children in the Paddiford Sunday- 
school had their meinories crammed with phrases about the 
blood of clcaiising, imputed righteousness, and justification by 
faith alone, whicli an ex])erience lying ]>viiicipally in chuck- 
farthing, hop'-scotch, parental slapping®, and longings after 
unattainable lollypop, served rather to darken tinui to illus- 
trate; and that at Jlilby, in those distant days, a.s in all 
other times and jdaces where the mental atmosphere is chan- 
ging, and iiK'ii are inhaling the stimulus of new ideas, folly 
often iiii«tiiok itself for wmdoin. ignorance gave itself airs of 
knowledge, and selfishness, turning its eyes upward, called 
itself religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism has brought into palpable 
existence and operation in Miiby society that idea of duty, 
that recognition of something to be lived for beyond the mere 
satisfaction of self, which is to the moral life what the addi- 
tion of a great central ganglion is to animal life. No man 
can begin to mould himself on a faith or au idea without 
rising to a higher order of experience : a principle of subordi- 
nation, of self-mastery, li.as been introduced into his nature ; 
he is no longer a mere bundle of imi)ressions, desires, and 
iin])ulsps. Whatever might be the weaknesses of the ladies 
who pruned the luxuriauee of their lace and ribbons, cut out 
garments for the poor, di.stributed tracts, quoted Scripture, 
and defined the true Gospel, they had learned this — that 
there was a divine woi-k to be done in life, a rule of goodness 
higher than the opinion of their neighbors ; and if the notion 
of a lieaven in reserve for themselves was a little too promi- 
nent, yet the theory of fitness for that heaven consisted in 
purity of heart, in Christ-like compassion, in the subduing of 
selfish desires. They might give the name of piety to much 
that was only puritanic egoism ; they might call many things 
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sin that were not sin ; but they had at least the feeling that 
sin was to be avoided and resisted, and color-blindness, which 
may mistake drab for scarlet, is better than total blindness, 
which sees no distinction of color at all. Miss Rebecca 
Linnet, in quiet attire, with a somewhat excessive solemnity 
of countenance, teaching at the Sunday-school, visiting the 
poor, and striving after a standard of purity and goodness, 
had surely more moral loveliness than in those flaunting 
peony-days, when she had no other model than the costumes 
of the heroines in tlie eii-eulating library. Miss Eliza Pratt, 
listening in rapt attention to Mr. Tryan’s evening lecture, no 
doubt found evangelical channels for vanity and egoism ; but 
she was clearly in moral advance of Miss Phipps giggling 
under her fealiiers at old Mr. Crewe’s peculiarities of enun- 
ciation. And even elderly fathers and motliers, with minds, 
like Mrs. Linnet’s, too tough to imbibe much doctrine, were 
the better for having their hearts inclined towards the new 
preacher as a messenger from God. They became ashamed, 
perhaps, of their evil tempers, ashamed of their worldli- 
ness, ashamed of their trivial, futile past. The lirst condition 
of human goodness is something to love ; the second, some- 
thing to reverence. And this latter precious gift was brought 
to Milby by Mr. Tryaii and.Evangeliealism. 

Yes, the movement was good, though it had that mixture 
of folly and evil whicli often makes what is good an offence 
to feeble and fastidious minds, who want human actions and 
characters riddled through the sieve of their own ideas, before 
they can accord their sympathy or admiration. Such minds, 
I dare say, would have found Mr. Try.m’s character very 
much in need of that riddling process. The blessed work* of 
helping the world forward, happily does not wait to be done 
by perfect men ; and I should imagine that neither Luther 
nor John Bunyan, for example, would have satisfied the 
modern demand for an ideal hei-o, who believes nothing but 
what is true, feels nothing but what is exalted, and does 
nothing but what is graceful. The real heroes, of God's mak- 
ing, are quite different : they have their natural heritage of 
love and conscience which they drew in with their mother’s 
milk ; they know one or two of those deep spiritual truths 
which are oidy to be won by long wrestling with their own 
sins and their own sorrows; they have earned faith and 
strength so far as they have done genuine work ; but the rest 
is dry barren theory, blank prejudice, vague heresaj*. Their 
insight is blended with mere opinion; their sympathy is 
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perhaps confined in narrow conduits of doctrine, instead of 
flowing forth with the freedom of a stream that blesses every 
weed in its course; obstinacy or self-assertion will often 
interfuse itself w'ith their grandest impulses ; and their very 
deeds of self-sacrifice are sometimes only the rebound of a 
passionate egoism. So it was with Air. Tryan; and any one 
looking at him with the bird’s-eye glance of a critic might 
perhaps say that he made the mistake of identifying Chris- 
tianity with a too narrow doctrinal system ; that he saw God’s 
work too exclusively in antagonism to the world, the flesh, 
and the devil ; that his intellectual culture was too limited — 
and so on; making .Mr. Tryan the text for a wise discourse 
on the characteristics of the Evangelical school in his day. 

But I am not poised at that lofty height. I am on the level 
and in the press with him, as he struggles his way along the 
stony road, through the crowd of unloving fellow-men. He 
is stumbling, perhaps ; his heart now beats fast with dread, 
now heavily with anguish ; his eyes are sometimes dim with 
tears, which he makes haste to dash away ; he pushes man- 
fully on, with fluctuating faith and courage, with a sensitive 
failing body ; at last he falls, the struggle is ended, and the 
crowd closes over the space he has left. 

“One of the Evangelical clergy, a disciple of Venn,” says 
the critic from his bird’s-eye station. “Not a remarkable 
specimen ; the anatomy and habits of his species have been 
determined long ago.” 

Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge of our fellow- 
man is that which enables us to feel with him — which gives 
ns a fine ear for the heart-pulses that are beating under the 
mere clothes of circumstance and opinion. Our subtlest 
analysis of schools and sects must miss the essential truth, 
unless it be lit up by the love that sees in all forms of human 
thought and work, the life and death struggles of separate 
human beings. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mb. Tbyan’s most unfriendly observers were obliged to 
admit that he gave himself no rest. Three sermons on Sun- 
day, a night-school for young men on Tuesday, a cottage-lecture 
on Thursday, addresses to school-teachers, and catechising of 
school-children, with pastoral visits, multiplying as his influ- 
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ence extended beyond his own district of Paddiford Common, 
would have been enough to tax severely the powers of a much 
stronger man. Mr. Pratt remonstrated with him on his im- 
prudence, but could not prevail on him so far to economise 
time and strength as to keep a horse. On some ground or 
other, which his friends found difficult to explain to them- 
selves, Mr. Tryan seemed bent on wearing himself out. His 
enemies were at no loss to account for such a course. The 
Evangelical curate’s selfishness was clearly of too bad a kind 
to exhibit itself after the ordinary manner of a sound, respect- 
able selfishness. “ He wants to get the reputation of a saint,” 
said one ; “ He’s eaten up with spiritual pride,” said another ; 
"He’s got his eye on some fine living, and wants to creep up 
the Bishop’s sleeve,” said a third. 

Mr. Stickney, of Salem, who considered all voluntary dis- 
comfort as a remnant of the legal spirit, pronounced a severe 
condemnation on this self-neglect, and expressed his fear that 
Mr. Tryan was still far from having attained true Christian 
liberty. Good Mr. Jerome eagerly seized this doctrinal view 
of the subject as a means of enforcing the suggestions of his 
own benevolence ; and one cloudy afternoon, in the end of 
November, he mounted his roan mare with the determination 
of riding to Paddiford and “arguying” the point with Mr. 
Tryan. 

The old gentleman’s face looked very mournful as he rode 
along the dismal Paddiford lanes, between rows of grimy 
houses, darkened with hand-looms, while the black dust was 
whirled about him by the cold November wind. He was 
thinking of the object which had brought him on this after- 
noon ride, and his thoughts, according to his habit when alone, 
found vent every now and tlien in audible speech. It seemed 
to him, as his eyes rested on this scene of Mr. Tryau’s labors, 
that he could understand the clergyman’s self-privation with- 
out resorting to Mr. Stickney’s theory of defective spiritual 
enlightenment. Do not philosophic doctors tell us that we 
are unable to discern so much as a tree, except by an uncon- 
scious cunning which combines many past and separate sen- 
sations ; that no one sense is independent of another, so that 
in the dark we can hardly taste a fricassee, or tell whether onr 
pipe is alight or not, and the most intelligent boy, if accom- 
modated with claws or hoofs instead of fingers, would be 
likely to remain on the lowest form ? If so, it is easy to un- 
derstand that our discernment of men’s motives must depend 
on the completeness of the elements we can bring from our 
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own susceptibility and our own experience. See to it, friend, 
before you pronounce a too hasty judgment, that your own 
moral sensibilities are not of a hoofed or clawed character. 
The keenest eye will not serve, unless you have the delicate 
fingers, with their subtle nerve-filaments, which elude scien- 
tific lenses, and lose themselves in the invisible world of hu- 
man sensations. 

As for Mr. Jerome, he drew the elements of his moral vision 
from the depths of his veneration and pity. If he himself felt 
so much for these poor things to whom life was so dim and 
meagre, what must the clergyman feel who had undertaken 
before God to be their shepherd? 

“ Ah ! ” he .whispered, interruptedly, “ it's too big a load 
for his conscience, poor man ! He wmnts to mek himself their 
brother, like ; can’t abide to preach to the fastin' on a full 
stomach. Ah ! he's better nor we are, that's it — he’s a deal 
better nor we are.” 

Here Mr. Jerome shook his bridle violently, and looked up 
with an air of moral courage, as if Mr. Stickney had been 
present, and liable to take offence at this eonclasion. A few 
minutes more brought him in front of Mrs. Wagstaff’s, where 
Mr. Tryan lodged. He had often been here before, so that 
the contrast betw'een this ugly square brick house, with its 
shabby bit of grass plot, stared at all round by cottage win- 
dows. and his own pretty white home, set in a paradise of 
orchard mid garden and pasture, was not new to him ; but he 
felt it with fresh force to-day, as he slowly fastened his roan 
by the bridle to the wooden paling, and knocked at the door, 
ifr. Tryan was at home, and sent to request that Mr. Jerome 
would walk up into his study, as the fire was out in the parlor 
below. 

At the mention of a clergyman’s study, perhaps, your too 
active imagination conjures up a perfect snuggery, where the 
general air of comfort is rescued from a secular character by 
strong ecclesiastical suggestions in tlie shape of the furniture, 
the pattern of the carpet, and the prints on the wall ; where, 
if a nap is laken, it is in an easy' chair with a Gothic back, 
and the very feet rest on a warm and velvety simulation of 
church windows ; ■where the pure art of rigorous English Prot- 
estantism smiles above the mantelpiece in the portrait of an 
eminent bishop, or a refined Anglican taste is indicated by a 
German print from Overbeck; where the walls are lined with 
choice divinity in sombre binding, and the light is softened 
by a screen of boughs with a gray church in the background. 
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But I must beg j ou to dismiss all such scenic prettiness, 
suitable as they may be to a clergy niairs character and com- 
plexion ; for I have to confess that Air. Tryau's study was a 
very ugly little room indeed, with an ugly slap-dash pattern 
on the walls, an ugly carpet on the floor, and an ugly view of 
cottage roofs and cabbage-gardens from the window. His 
own person, his writing-table, and his book -case, were the only 
objects in the room that had the slightest air of refinement ; 
and the sole provision for comfort was a clumsy straight- 
backed arm-chair, covered with faded chintz. The man who 
could live in such a room, unconstrained by poverty, must 
either have his vision fed from within by an intense passion, 
or he must have chosen that least attractive form of self-morti- 
fication which wears no haircloth and has no meagre days, but 
accepts the vulgar, the commonplace, and the ugly, whenever 
the highest duty seems to lie among them. 

“ Mr. Tryan, I hope you’ll excuse me disturbin’ on you,” 
said Mr. Jerome ; “ but I’d summat partickler to say.” 

“ You don’t disturb me at all. Air. Jerome ; I’m very glad 
to have a visit from you,’’ said Air. Tryan, shaking him heart- 
ily by the hand, and offering him tlie chintz-covered ‘‘easy ” 
chair j “ it is some time since I’ve had an opportunity of seeing 
you, except on a Sunday.” 

“ Ah, sir ! your time’s so taken up, I’m well aware o’ that ; 
it’s not only what you hev to do, but it’s goin’ about from 
place to place ; an’ you don’t keep a boss, ?Ir. Tryan. You 
don’t take care enough o’ yourself — you don't indeed, an’ 
that’s wliat I come to talk to y’ about.” 

“ T’hat's very good of you, Air. Jerome ; but I assure you I 
think walking does me no harm. It is rather a relief to me 
after speaking or writing. You know I have no gre.at circuit 
to make. The farthest distance I have to walk is to Alilby 
Church, and if ever T want a horee on Sunday, I hire Radley’s, 
who lives not many hundred yards from me."’ 

“ Well, but now ! the winter's cornin’ on, an' you’ll get wet 
i’ your feet, an’ Bratt tells me as your constitution's dillicate, 
as anj'body may see, for the matter o’ that, ivi’ciit bein’ a 
doctor. An’ this is the light I look at it in, Air. Tryan : who’s 
to fill up your place, if you was to be disabled, as I may say ? 
Consider what a valyable life yours is. You’ve begun a great 
work i’ Alilby, and so you might carry it on, if you’d your 
health and strength. The more care you take o’ yourself, the 
longer you’ll live, belike, God willing, to do good to your 
fellow-creaturs.” 
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‘‘Why, my dear Mr. Jerome, I think 1 should not be a 
long-lived man in any ease; and if I were to take care of my- 
self under the pretext of doing more good, I should very 
likely die and leave nothing done after all.” 

“ Well ! but keepin’ a boss wouhln’t hinder you from work- 
in’. It ’ud help you to do more, though Pratt says as it’s 
usin’ your voice so constant as does you the most harm. Now. 
isu’t it — I’m no scholard, Mr. Tryau, an’ I’lu not a-goiu’ to 
dictate to you — but isn’t it a’most a-killin’ o’ yourself, to go 
on a’ that way' beyond your strength ? We mustn’t fling oiu 
lives away.” 

‘•No, not fling them away lightly, but we are permitted to 
lay down our lives in a right cause. There are many duties, 
as you know. Mr. Jerome, which stand before taking care ot 
our own lives.” 

“ Ah ! I can’t arguy wi’ you. Mr. Tryau ; but what I wanted 
to say’s this — There’s niy little chacenut boss ; I should take 
it quite a kituliiess if you’d hev him through the winter an' 
ride him. I’ve thought o’ sellin’ him a many times, for Mrs. 
Jerome can’t abide him; and what do I want wi' two nags? 
But I’m fond o’ the little chacenut. an’ I shouldn’t like to sell 
him. So if you’ll only ride him for me, you’ll do me a kind- 
ness — yon will, indeed, Mr. Tryan.” 

•• Thank you. Mr. Jerome. I promise you to ask for him, 
when 1 feel that I want a nag. There is no man I would more 
gladly be indebted to than you; but at present I would rather 
not have a liorse. T should ride him very' little, and it would 
be an inconvenience to me to keep him rather than other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and hesitating, as if he had 
something on his mind that would not readily shape itself 
into words. At last he said, “ You’ll excuse me, Mr. Tryan, 
I wouldn’t be takin’ a liberty', but J know n'liat great claims 
you hev on you as a clergyman. Is it the expense, Mr. Tyran ? 
is it the money' ? ” 

“ No, my dear sir. T have much more than a single man 
needs. My ■way of living is quite of my ow’n choosing, and I 
am doing notliing but what I feel bound to do, quite apart 
from money' considerations. We cannot judge for one another, 
you know ; we have each our peculiar weaknesses and tempta- 
tions. I quite admit that it might be right for another man 
to allow himself more luxuries, and I assure you I think it 
no superiority in myself to do without them. On the con- 
trary, if my heart were less rebellious, and if I were less liable 
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to temptation, I should not need that sort of self-denial. 
But,” added Mr. Tiyan, holding out his hand to Mr. Jerome, 
“I understand your kindness, and bless you for it. If I want 
a horse, I shall ask for the chestnut.” 

Mr. Jerome was obliged to rest contented with this promise, 
and rode home sorrowfully, reproaching himself with not 
having said one thing he meant to say when setting out, and 
with having “ clean forgot” the arguments he had intended to 
quote from Mr. Stickney. 

Mr. Jerome’s was not the only mind that was seriously dis- 
turbed by the idea that the curate was over-working himself. 
There were tender women’s hearts in which anxiety about the 
state of his affections was beginning to be merged in anxiety 
about the state of his health. Miss Eliza Pratt had at one 
time passed through much sleepless cogitation on the possi- 
bility of Mr. Tryan’s being attached to some lady at a distance 
— at Laxeter, perhaps, where he had formerly held a curacy ; 
and her fine eyes kept close watch lest any symptom of en- 
gaged affections on his part should escape her. It seemed an 
alarming fact that his handkerchiefs were beautifully marked 
with hair, until she reflected that he had an unmarried sister 
of whom he spoke with much affection as his father’s compan- 
ion and comforter. Besides, Mr. Tryan had never paid any 
distant visit, except one for a few days to his father, and no 
hint escaped him of his intending to take a house, or change 
his mode of living ! No ! he could not be engaged, though he 
might have been disappointed. But this latter misfortune is 
one from which a devoted clergyman has been known to re- 
cover, by the aid of a fine pair of gray eyes that beam on 
him with affectionate reverence. Before Christmas, however, 
her cogitations began to take another turn. She heard her 
father say very confidently that ‘-Tryan was consumptive, 
and if he didn’t take more care of himself, his life would not 
be worth a year's purchase ; ” and shame at having sjiecnlated 
on suppositions that were likely to prove so false, sent poor 
Miss Eliza’s feelings with all the stronger impetus into the 
one channel of sorrowful alarm at the prospect of losing the 
pastor who had opened to her a new life of piety and self- 
subjection. It is a sad weakness in us, after all, that the 
thought of a man’s death hallows him anew to us ; as if life 
were not sacred too — as if it were comparatively a light 
thing to fail in love and reverence to the brother who has to 
climb the whole toilsome steep with us, and all our tears and 
tenderness wei-e due to the one who is spared that hard jour 
nev. 
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The Miss Linnets, too, were beginning to t:ike a new view 
(it the future, entirely uncolored by jealousy ot INUss Eliza 
Pratt. 

“ Did you notice,” said Mary, one afternoon when Mrs. 
Pettifer was taking tea with them — “did you notice thai 
short dry cough of ilr. Tryan’s j'esterday ? I think he looks 
worse and worse every week, and J only wish I knew hi.s 
sister ; I ivould write to her about him. I’m sure something 
should be done to make him give up part ot his work, and he 
will listen to no one here.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “it’s a thousand pities his father 
and sister can't come and live with him. if he isn’t to marry. 
But I wish with all my heart he could have taken to some 
nice woman as would have made a comfortable home for him 
I used to think he might take to Eliza Pratt ; she’s a good 
girl, and very pretty ; but I see no likelihood of it now.” 

“No, indeed,” said Rebecca, with some emphasis; “Mr. 
Tryan’s lieart is not for any woman to win ; it is all given to 
his work; and I could never wish to see him with a young 
inexperienced wife who would be a drag on him instead of a 
helpmate.” 

“ He'd need have somebody, young or old,” observed JIrs. 
Linnet, “to see as he wears a flannel wescoat, an’ changes his 
stockiiis when he comes in. It's my opinion he’s got that 
cough wi’ sittiu’ i’ wet shoes .and stockins ; an’ that Mrs. 
Wagstaff’s a poor addle-headed thing; she doesn’t half tek 
care on him." 

“ Oh, mother ! ” said Rebecca, “ she’s a very pious woman. 
And I’m sure she thinks it too gre.at a privilege to have Mr. 
Tiyan with her, not to do the best she can to make him com- 
fortable. She can’t help her rooms being shabby.” 

“ I’ve nothing to say again’ her piety, my dear ; but I know 
very well I shouldn’t like her to cook iny victu.al. When a 
man comes in hungry an’ tired, piety won’t feed him, I reckon. 
Hard carrots ’nil lie heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety. 
I called in one day when she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s 
dinner, an’ I could see the potatoes was as watery as watery. 
It’s right enough to be speritial — I’m no enemy to that; but 
I like my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as anybody ’ull go to 
heaven the sooner for not digestin’ their dinner — providin’ 
they don't die sooner, as mayhap Mr. Tryan will, poor dear 
man ! ” 

“ It will be a he.avy d.ay for us all when that comes to pass,” 
said Mrs. Pettifer. “We shall never get anybody to hll up 
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that gap. There’s the new clergyman that’s just come to 
Shepperton — Mr. Parry; I saw him the other day at Mrs. 
Bond’s. He may be a very good man, and a fine preacher ; they 
say he is ; but I thought to myself, What a difference between 
him and Mr. Tryan! He’s a sharp-soit,-of -looking man, and 
hasn’t that feeling way with him tliat Mr. Tryan has. What is 
so wonderful to me in Mr. Tryan is the way he puts himself on 
a level with one, and talks to one like a brother. I’m never 
afraid of telling him anything. He never seems to look down 
on anybody. He knows how to lift up those that are cast 
down, if ever man did.” 

"Yes,” said Maiy. “And when I see all the faces turned 
up to him in Paddiford Church, I often think how hard it 
would be for any clergyman who had to come after him ; he 
has made the people love him so.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

In her occasional visits to her near neighbor Mrs. Pettffer, 
too old a friend to be shunned because she was a Tiyanite, 
Janet was obliged sometimes to hear allusions to Mr. Tryan, 
and even to listen to his praises, which she usually met with 
playful incredulity. 

“ Ah, well,” she answered one day, “ I like dear old Mr. 
Crewe and bis pipes a great deal better than your Mr. Tryan 
and his Gospel. When I was a little toddle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crewe used to let me play about in their garden, and have a 
swing between the great elm-trees, because mother had no 
garden. I like people who are kind ; kindness is my religion ; 
and that’s the reason I like you, dear Mrs. Pettifer, though 
you arc a Tryanite.” 

“But that’s Mr. Tryan’s religion too — at least partly. 
There’s nobody can give himself up more to doing good 
amongst the poor ; and he thinks of their bodies too, as well 
as their souls.” 

“ Oh yes, yes ; but then he talks about faith, and grace, and 
all that, making people believe they are better than others, 
and that God loves them more than He does the rest of the 
world. I know he has put a great deal of that into Sally Mar- 
tin’s head, and it has done her no good at all. She was as nice, 
honest, patient a girl as need be before ; and now she fancies 
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she has new light and new wisdom. 1 don’t like those no- 
tions.” 

“ You mistake him, indeed you do, my dear Mrs. Dempster ■ 

I wish you’d go and hear him preach.” 

“Hear him preach ! Why, you wicked woman, j’-ou would 
persuade me to disobey my husband, would you ? Oh, shock- 
ing ! I shall run away from you. Good-by.” 

A few days after this conversation, however, Janet went to 
Sally Martin’s about three o’clock in the afternoon. The pud- 
ding that had been sent in for herself and “ Mammy,” struck 
her as just the sort of delicate morsel the poor consumptive 
girl would be likely to fancy, and in her usual impulsive way 
she had started up from the dinner-table at once, put on her 
bonnet, and set off with a covered plateful to the neighboring 
street. When she entered the house there was no one to be 
seen ; but in the little side-room where Sally lay, Janet heard 
a voice. It was one she had not heard before, but she immedi- 
ately guessed it to be Mr. Tryan's. Her first impulse was to 
set down her plate and go aw'ay, bat Mrs. Martin might not be 
in, and then there would be no one to give Sally that delicious 
bit of pudding. So she stood still, and was obliged to hear 
what Mr. Tryan was saying. He was interrupted by one of 
the invalid’s violent fits of coughing. 

“It is very hard to bear, is it not? ” he said when she was 
still again. “Yet God seems to support you under it wonder- 
fully. Pray for me, Sally, that I might have strength too 
when the hour of great suffering comes. It is one of my worst 
weaknesses to shrink from bodily pain, and I think the time 
is perhaps not so far off when I shall have to bear what you 
are bearing. But now I have tired you. We have talked 
enough, ^od-by.” 

Janet was surprised, and forgot her wish not to encounter 
Mr. Tryan ; the tone and the words were so unlike what she 
had expected to hear. There was none of the self-satisfied 
unction of the teacher, quoting, or exhorting, or expounding, 
for the benefit of the hearer, but a simple appeal for help, 
a confession of weakness. Mr. Tryan had his deeply-felt 
troubles, then ? Mr. Tryan, too, like herself, knew what it 
was to tremble at a foreseen trial — to shudder at an impend- 
ing burthen, heavier than he felt able to bear ? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue could not have inclined 
Janet’s good-will towards Mr. Tryan so much as this fellowship 
in suffering, and the softening thought was in her eyes when 
he appeared in the doorway, pale, weary, and depressed. The 
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sight of Janet Standing there with the entire absence of self- 
consciousness which belongs to a new and vivid impression, 
made him start and pause a little. Their eyes met, and they 
looked at each other gravely for a few moments. Then they 
bowed, and Mr. Tryan passed out. 

There is a power in the direct glance of a sincere and lov- 
ing human soul, which will do more to dissipate prejudice and 
kindle charity than the most elaborate arguments. The full- 
est exposition of Mr. Tryan’s doctrine might not have suf- 
ficed to convince Janet that he had not an odious self-coinpla- 
cenoy in believing himself a peculiar child of God ; but one 
direct, pathetic look of his h^ associated him with that con- 
ception forever. 

This happened late in the autumn, not long before Sally 
Martin died. Janet mentioned her new impression to no one, 
for she was afraid of arriving at a still more complete eoncra- 
diotion of her former ideas. We have all of us considerable 
regard for our past self, and are not fond of casting reflections 
on that respected individual by a total negation of his opin- 
ions. Janet could no longer think of Mr. Tryan without 
sympathy, but she still shrank from the idea of becoming 
his hearer and admirer. That was a reversal of the past 
which was as little accordant with her inclination as her cir- 
cumstances. 

And indeed this interview with Mr. Tryan was soon thrust 
into the background of poor Janet's memory by the daily 
thickening miseries of her life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The loss of Mr. Jerome as a client proved only the begin- 
ning of annoyances to Dempster. That old gentleman had 
in him the vigorous remnant of an energy and perseverance 
which had created his own fortune; and being, as I have 
hinted, given to chewing the cud of a righteous indignation 
with considerable relish, he was determined to carry on his 
retributive war against the persecuting attorney. Having 
some influence with Mr. Pryme, who was one of the most sub- 
stantial rate-payers in the neighboring parish of Dingley, and 
who had himself a complex and long-standing private account 
with Dempster. Mr. Jerome stirred up this gentleman to an 
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inTestigatioii of some suspicious points in the attorney’s con. 
duet of the parish affairs The natural consequence was a 
personal quarrel between Dempster and 3Ir. Pryme ; the client 
demanded his account, and then followed the old story of an 
exorbitant lawyer’s bill, with the unpleasant anti-climax of 
taxing. 

These disagreeable.s, extending over many months, ran along 
side by side with the pressing business of Mr. Armstrong’s 
lawsuit, which was threatening to take a turn rather deprecia- 
tory of Dempster’s professional prevision ; and it is not sur- 
prising that, being thus kept in a constant state of irritated 
excitement about his own affairs, he had little time for the 
further exhibition of his public spirit, or for rallying the for- 
lorn hope of sound churchiiianship against cant and hypocrisy. 
Not a few persons who had a grudge against him, began to 
remark, with satisfaction, that “ Dempster’s luck was forsak- 
ing him ; ” particularly Mrs. Linnet, who thought she saw dis- 
tinctly the gradual ripening of a providential sclieme, whereby 
a just retribution would be uTought on the man who had 
deprived her of Pye’s Croft. On the other hand, Dempster’s 
well-satisfied clients, who were of opinion that the punish- 
ment of his wickedness might conveniently be deferred to 
another world, noticed with some concern that he was drinking 
more that ever, and that both liis temper and liis driving were 
becoming more furious. Unhajipily those additional glasses 
of brandy, that exasperation of loud-tongued abuse, had other 
effects than any that entered into the contemplation of anx- 
ious clients : they were the little superadded symbols that 
were perpetually raising the sum of home misery. 

Poor Janet ! how heavily the months rolled on for her, 
laden, with fresh sorrows as the summer passed into autumn, 
the autumn into winter, and the winter into spring again. 
Every feverisli morning, with its blank listlessness and despair, 
seemed more hateful than the last ; every coming night more 
impossible to brave without arming berself in leaden stupor. 
The moiming light brought no gladness to her : it seemed only 
to throw its glare on what had happened in the dim candle- 
light — on the cruel man seated immovable in drunken obsti- 
nacy by the dead fire and dying lights in the dining-room, 
rating her in harsh tones, reiterating old reproaches — or on a 
hideous blank of something unremembered, something that 
must have made that dark bruise on her shoulder, which ached 
as she dressed herself. 

Do you wonder how it was that things had come to this 
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pass — what offence Janet had committed in the early years 
of marriage to rouse the brutal hatred of this man ? The seeds 
of things are very small : the hours that lie between sunrise 
and the gloom of midnight are travelled through by tiniest 
markings of the clock : and Janet, looking back along the fif- 
teen years of her married life, hardly knew how or where this 
total misery began ; hardly knew when the sweet wedded love 
and hope that had set forever had ceased to make a twilight 
of memory and relenting, before the on-coming of the utter 
dark. 

Old Mrs. Dempster thought she saw the true beginning of it 
all in Janet’s want of housekeeping skill and exactness. 
“Janet,” she said to herself, “was always rnnuing about 
doing things for other people, and neglecting her own house. 
That provokes a man : what use is it for a woman to be loving, 
and making a fuss with her husband, if she doesn’t take care 
and keep his home just as he likes it ; if she isn’t at hand 
when he wants anything done ; if she doesn’t attend to all his 
wishes, let them be as small as they may ? That was what I 
did when I was a wife, though I didn’t make half so much 
fuss about loving ray husband. Then, Janet had no chil- 
dren.” ... Ah ! there Mammy Dempster had touched a true 
spring, not perhaps of her son's cruelty, but of half Janet’s 
misery. If she had had babes to rook to sleep — little ones to 
kneel in their night-dress and say their prayers at her knees 
— sweet boys and girls to put their young arms round her neck 
and kiss away her tears, her poor hungry heart would have 
been fed with strong love, and might never have needed that 
fiery poison to still its cravings. Mighty is the force of 
motherhood ! says the great tragic poet to us across the ages, 
finding, as usual, the simplest words for the subliniest fact — 
deivbv rh Tlxistv iirrlv. It transforms all things by its vital 
heat : it turns timidity into fierce courage, and dreadless defi- 
ance into tremulous submission ; it turns thoughtlessness into 
foresight, and yet stills all anxiety into calm content ; it makes 
selfishness become self-denial, and gives even to hard vanity 
the glance of admiring love. Yes ; if Janet had been a mother, 
she might have been saved from much sin, and therefore from 
much of her sorrow. 

But do not believe that it was anything either present or 
wanting in poor Janet that formed the motive of her hus- 
band’s cruelty. Cruelty, like every other vice, requires no 
motive outside itself — it only requires opportunity. You do 
not suppose Dempster had any motive for drinking beyond 
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the craving for drinlt ; the presence of brandv was the only 
necessary condition. And an unloving, tyrannous, brutal man 
needs no motive to prompt his cruelty; he needs only the per- 
petual presence of a woman he can call his own. A whole 
park full of tame or timid-eyed animals to torment at his will 
would not serve him so well to glut his lust of torture ; they 
could not ftiel as one woman does : they could not throw out 
the keen retort which whets the edge of hatred. 

Janet’s bitterness would overflow in ready words ; she was 
not to be made meek by cruelty ; she would repent of nothing 
ill the face of injustice, though she was subdued in a moment by 
a word or a look that recalled the old days of fondness ; and 
in times of comparative calm would often recover her sweet 
woman’s habit of caressing playful affection. But such days 
were become rare, and poor Janet's soul was kept like a vexed 
sea, tossed by a new storm before the old waves have fallen. 
Proud, angry resistance and sullen endurance were now almost 
the only alternations she knew. .She would bear it all proudly 
to the world, but proudly towards him too : her woman's weak- 
ness might shriek a cry for pity under a heavy blow, but vol- 
untarily she would do nothing to mollify him, unless he first 
relented. What had she ever done to him but love him too 
well — but believe in him too fooli.slily ? He had no pity on 
her tender flesh ; he could strike the soft neck he had once 
asked to kiss. Vet she would not admit her wretchedness ; 
she had married him blindly, and she would bear it out to the 
terrible end, whatever that might be. Better this misery than 
the blank that lay for her outside her married home. 

But there was one person who heard all the plaints and all 
the outbursts of bitterness and despair which Janet was never 
tempted to pour into any other ear ; and alas ! in her worst 
moments, Janet would throw out wild reproaches against that 
jiatient listener. Por the wrong that rouses our angry pas- 
sions finds only a medium in us ; it passes through us like a 
vibration, and we inflict what we have suffered. 

Mrs. Raynor saw too clearly all through the winter that 
things were getting worse in Orchard Street. She had evi- 
dence enough of it in Janet’s visits to her ; and, though her 
own visits to her daughter were so timed that she saw little of 
Dempster personally, she noticed many indications not only 
that he was drinking to greater excess, but that he was begin- 
ning to lose that physical power of supporting excess which 
had long been the admiration of such fine spirits as Mr. Tom- 
linson. It seemed as if Dempster had some consciousness of 
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this — some new distrust of himself; for, before winter was 
over, it was observed that he had renounced his liabit of driv- 
ing out alone, and was never seen in his gig without a servant 
bj his side. 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of colossal stature, like the gods; 
and sometimes, while her sword is not yet unsheathed, she 
stretches out lier huge left arm and grasps her victim. The 
mighty hand is invisible, but the victim totters under the dire 
clutch. 

The various symptoms that things were getting worse with 
the Dempsters afforded Milby gossip something new to say 
on an old subject. Mrs. Dempster, every one remarked, looked 
more miserable than ever, though she kept up the old pretence 
of being happy and satisfied. She was scarcely ever seen, as 
she used to he, going about on her good-natured errands ; and 
even old Mrs. Crewe, who had always been wilfully blind to 
anything wrong in her favorite Janet, was obliged to admit 
that she had not seemed like herself lately. “The poor thing’s 
out of health,” said the kind little old lady, in answer to all 
gossip about Janet; “her headaches always were bad, and I 
know what headaches are ; why, they make one quite delirious 
sometimes.” Mrs. Phipps, for her part, declared she would 
never accept an invitation to Dempster’s again ; it was getting 
so very disagreeable to go there, Mrs. Dempster was often “ so 
strange.” To be sure, there were dreadful stories about the 
way Dempster used his wife; but in Mrs. Phipps’s opinion, it 
was six of one and half a dozen of the other. Mrs. Dempster 
had never been like other women ; she had always a flighty 
way with her, carrying parcels of .snuff to old Mrs. Tooke, and 
going to drink tea with Mrs. Brinley, the carpenter’s wife ; 
and then never taking care of her clothes, always wearing the 
same things week-day or Sunday. A man has a poor lookout 
with a wife of that sort. Mr. Phipps, amiable and laconic, 
wondered how it was women were so fond of running each 
other down. 

Mr. Pratt having been called iii provisionally to a patient of 
Mr. Pilgrim’s in a case of compound fracture, observed in a 
friendly colloquy with his brother surgeon the next day, — 

“ So Dempster has left off driving himself, I see ; he won’t 
end with a broken neck after all. You’ll have a case of men- 
ingitis and delirium tremens instead.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Pilgrim, “he can hardly stand it much 
longer at the rate he’s going on, one would think. He's been 
confoundedly cut up about that business of Armstrong’s, I 
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fancy. It may do him some harm, perhaps, but Dempster 
must have feathered his nest pretty well ; he can afford to lose 
a little business.” 

“His business will outlast him, that’s pretty clear,” said 
Pratt; “he'll run down like a watch with a broken spring one 
of these days.” 

Another prognostic of evil to Dempster came at the begin- 
ning of !March. For then little “ ilamsey ” died — died sud- 
denly. The housemaid found her seated motionless in lier 
arm-chair, her knitting fallen down, and the tortoise-shell cat 
reposing on it unreproved. The little white old woman had 
ended her wintry age of patient sorrow, believing to the last 
that “ Robert might have been a good husband as he had been 
a good son.” 

When the earth was thrown on Manisey’s coffin, and the 
son, in crape scarf and hatband, turned away homeward, his 
good angel, lingering with outstretched wing on the edge of 
the grave, cast one despairing look after him, and took flight 
forever. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The last week in March — three weeks after old Mrs. Demp- 
ster died — occurred the unpleasant winding-up of affairs be- 
tween Dempster and Jfr. Pryine, and under this additional 
source of irritation the attorney’s diurnal drunkenness had 
taken on its most ill-tempered and brutal phase. On the Fri- 
day morning, before setting out I'or Rotherby, he told his wife 
that he had invited “four men” to dinner at half-past six 
that evening. The previous night had been a terrible one for 
Janet, and wlien her husband broke his grim morning silence 
to say these few words, she was looking so blank and listless 
that he added in a loud sharp key, “ Do you hear what I say ? 
or must I tell the cook?” She started, and said, “Yes,.! 
hear.” 

“ Then mind and liave a dinner provided, and don’t go 
mooning about like crazy Jane.” 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs. Raynor, quietly busy in her 
kitchen with her household labors — for she had only a little 
twelye-year-old girl as a servant — heard with trembling the 
rattling of the garden gate and the opening of the outer door. 
She knew the step, and in one short moment she lived before- 
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hand through the coining scene. She hurried out of the 
kitchen, and there in the passage, as she had felt, stood Janet, 
her eyes worn as if by night-long watching, her dress careless, 
her step languid. No cheerful morning greeting to her mother 
— no kiss. She turned into the parlor, and, seating herself on 
the sofa opposite her mother’s chair, looked vacantly at the 
walls and furniture until the corners of her mouth began to 
tremble, and her dark eyes filled with tears that fell unwiped 
down her cheeks. The mother sat silently opposite to her, 
afraid to speak. She felt sure there was nothing new the 
matter — sure that the torrent of words would come sooner or 
later. 

“ Mother ! why don’t you speak to me ? ” J anet burst out at 
last; you don’t care about my suffering; you are blaming me 
because I feel — because I am miserable.” 

“ My child, I am not blaming you — my lieart is bleeding 
for you. Your head is bad this morning — you have had a 
bad night. Let me make you a cup of tea now. Perhaps you 
didn’t like your breakfast.” 

“ Yes, that is what you always think, mother. It is the old 
stoiy, you think. You don’t ask me what it is I have had to 
bear. You are tired of hearing me. You are cruel, like the 
rest ; every one is cruel in this world. Nothing but blame — 
blame — blame; never any pity. God is cruel to have sent 
me into the world to bear all this misery. 

“Janet, Janet, don’t say so. It is not for us to judge; we 
must submit ; we must be thankful for the gift of life.” 

“ Thankful for life ! Why should I be thankful? God has 
made me with a heart to feel, and He has sent me nothing but 
misery. How could I help it? How could I know what 
would come ? Why didn’t you tell me, mother ? — why did 
you let me marry ? You knew what brutes men could be ; 
and there’s no help for me — no hope. I can’t kill myself; 
I’ve tried; but I can’t leave this world and go to another. 
There may be no pity for me there, as there is none here.” 

“ J anet, my child, there is pity. Have I ever done anything 
but love you? And there is pity in God. Hasn’t He put 
pity into your heart for many a poor sufferer ? Where did it 
come from, if not from Him ? ” 

Janet’s nervous irritation now broke out into sobs instead 
of complainings ; and her mother was thankful, for after that 
crisis there would very likely come relenting, and tenderness, 
and comparative calm. She went out to make some tea, a.nd 
when she returned with the tray in her hands, Janet had dried 
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hei eyes and now turned them tou'ards her mother with a 
faint attempt to smile ; but the poor face, in its sad blmred 
beauty, looked all the more piteous. 

“Mother will insist upon her tea,’’ she said, “and I really 
think I can drink a cup. But I must go home directly', for 
there are people coming to dinner. Could you go with me 
and help me, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Raynor was always ready to do that. She went to 
Orchard Street with Janet, and remained with her through 
the day — comforted, as evening approached, to see her 
become more cheerful and willing to attend to her toilet. 
At half-past five everything was in order; Janet was dressed; 
and when her mother had kissed her and said good-bj', she 
could not help pausing a moment in sorrowful admiration at 
the tall rich figure, looking all the grander for the plainness of 
the deep mourning dres.s. and the noble face with its massy- 
folds of black hair, made matronly by a simple white cap. 
Janet had that endming beauty which belongs to pure majes- 
tic outline and depth of tint. Sorrow and neglect leave their 
traces on such beauty, but it thrills us to the last, like a glo- 
rious Greek temple, which, for all the loss it has suffered from 
time and barbarous liauds, has gained a solemn history, and 
fills our imagination the moi-e because it is incomplete to the 
sense. 

It was six o’clock before Dempster returned from Rotherby. 
He had evidently drunk a great deal, and was in an angry 
humor; but Janet, who had gathered some little courage and 
forbearance from the consciousness that she had done her 
best to-day', was determined to speak pleasantly' to him. 

“ Robert,” she said gently, as she saw him seat himself in 
the dining-room in his dusty snuffy clothes, and take some 
documents out of his pocket. will y'ou not wash and change 
your dress ? It will refresh you.” 

“ Leave me alone, will you ? ” said Dempster, in his most 
brutal tone. 

“ Do change your coat and waistcoat, they are so dusty. 
I’ve laid all your things out ready.” 

“ C>h, you have, have you ? ” After a few minutes he rose 
very deliberately and walked up-stairs into his bedroom. 
Janet had often been scolded before for not laying out his 
clothes, and she thought now, not without some wonder, that 
this attention of hers had brought him to compliance. 

Presently he called out, “ Janet ! ” and she went up-stairs. 

“ Here ! take that ! ” he said, as soon as she reached the 
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door, flinging at her the coat she had laid out. “Another 
time, leave me to do as I please, will you ? ” 

The coat, flung with great force, only brushed her shoulder, 
and fell some distance within the drawing-room, the door of 
which stood open just opposite. She hastily retreated as she 
saw the waistcoat coining, and one by one the clothes she had 
laid out were all flung into the drawing-room. 

Janet’s face flushed with anger, and for the first time in her 
life her resentment overcame the long-cherished pride that 
made her hide her griefs from the world. There are moments 
when by some strange impulse we contradict our past selves — 
fatal moments, when a fit of passion, like a lava stream, lays 
low the work of half our lives. Janet thought, “ 1 will not 
pick up the clothes ; they shall lie there until the visitors 
come, and he shall be ashamed of himself.” 

There was a knock at the door, and she made haste to seat 
herself in the drawing-room, lest the servant should enter and 
remove the clothes, which were lying half on the table and 
half on the ground. Mr. Lowme entered with a less familiar 
visitor, a client of Dempster’s, and the next moment Dempster 
himself came in. 

His eyes fell at once ou the clothes, and then turned for an 
instant with a devilish glance of concentrated hatred on Janet, 
who, still flushed and excited, affected unconsciousness. After 
shaking hands with his visitors he immediately rang the bell. 

“ Take those clothes away,” he said to the servant, not look- 
ing at Janet again. 

During dinner, she kept up her assumed air of indifference, 
and tried to seem in high spirits, laughing and talking more 
than usual. In reality, she felt as if she had defied a wild 
beast within the four walls of his den, and he was crouching 
backward in preparation for his deadly spring. Dempster 
affected to take no notice of her, talked obstreperously, and 
drank steadily. 

About eleven the party dispersed, with the exception of 
Mr. Budd, who had joined them after dinner, and appeared 
disposed to stay drinking a little longer. Janet began to 
hope that he would stay long enough for Dempster to become 
heavy and stupid, and so to fall asleep down-stairs, which 
was a rare but occasional ending of his nights. She told the 
servants to sit up no longer, and she herself undressed and 
went to bed, trying to cheat her imagination into the belief 
that the day was ended for her. But when she lay down, she 
became more intensely awake than ever. Everything she had 
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taken this evening seemed only to stimulate her senses and 
her apprehensions to new vividness. Her heart beat vio- 
lently, and she heard every sound in the house. 

At last, when it was twelve, she heard Mr. Budd go out ; 
she heard the door slam. Dempster had not moved. Was he 
asleep ? Would he forget ? The miuute seemed long, while, 
with a quickening pulse, she was on the stretch to catch every 
sound. 

“ Janet ! ” The loud jarring voice seemed to strike her like 
a hurled weapon. 

“ Janet ! ” he called again, moving out of the dining-rooia 
to the foot of the stairs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

“ If you don't come, I’ll kill you.” 

Another pause, and she heard him turn back into the din- 
ing-room. He was gone for a light — perhaps for a weapon. 
Perhaps he would kill her. Let him. Life was as hideous 
as death. For years she had been rushing on to some unknown 
but certain horror ; and now she was close upon it. She was 
almost glad. She was in a state of flushed feverish defiance 
that neutralized her woman’s terrors. 

She heard his heavy step on the stairs ; she saw the slowly 
advancing light. Then she saw the tall massive figure, and 
the heavy face, now fierce with drunken rage. He had noth- 
ing but the candle in his hand. He set it down on the table, 
and advanced close to the bed. 

“ So you think you’ll defy me, do you ? We’ll see how long 
that will last. Get up, madam ; out of bed this instant ! ’’ 

In the close presence of the dreadful man — of this huge 
crushing force, armed with savage will — poor Janet’s des- 
perate defiance all forsook her, and her terrors came back. 
Trembling she got up, and stood helpless in her night-dress 
before her husband. 

He seized her with his heavy grasp by the shoulder, and 
pushed her before him. 

“ I’ll cool your hot spirit for you ! I’ll teach you to brave 
me ! ” 

Slowly he pushed her along before him, down-stairs and 
through the passage, where a small oil-lamp was still flicker- 
ing. What was he going to do to her ? She thought every 
moment he was going to dash her before him on the ground. 
But she gave no scream — she only trembled. 

He pushed her on to the entrance, and held her firmly in 
his grasp while he lifted the latch of the door. Then he 
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opened the door a little way, thrust her out, and slammed it 
behind her. 

For a short space, it seemed like a deliverance to Janet. 
The harsh north-east wind, that blew through her thin night- 
dress, and sent her long heavy black hair streaming, seemed 
like the breath of pity after the grasp of that threatening 
monster. But soon the sense of release from an overpower- 
ing terror gave rvay before the sense of the fate that had 
really come upon her. 

This, then, was what she had been travelling towards through 
her long years of misery ! Not yet death. Oh ! if she had been 
brave enough for it, death would have been better. The ser- 
vants slept at the back of the house; it was impossible to 
make them hear, so that they might let her in again quietly, 
without her husband’s knowledge. And she would not have 
tried. He had thrust her out, and it should be forever. 

There would have been dead silence in Orchard Street but 
for the whistling of the wind and the swirling of the March 
dust on the pavement. Thick clouds covered the sky ; every 
door was closed ; every window was dark. No ray of light 
fell on the tall white figure that stood in lonely misery on 
the doorstep ; no eye rested on Janet as she sank down on 
the cold stone, and looked into the dismal night. She seemed 
to be looking into her own blank future. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The stony street, the bitter north-east wind and darkness 
— and in the midst of them a tender woman thrust out from 
her husband’s home in her thin night-dress, the harsh wind 
cutting her naked feet, and driving her long hair away from 
her half-clad bosom, where the poor heart is crushed with an- 
gSish and despair. 

The drowning man, urged by the supreme agony, lives in 
an instant through all his happy and unhappy past : when the 
dark flood has fallen like a curtain, memory, in a single 
moment, sees the drama acted over again. And even in those 
earlier crises, which are but types of death — when we are 
cut off abruptly from the life we have known, when we can 
no longer expect to-morrow to resemble yesterday, and find our- 
selves by some sudden shock on the confines of the unknown 
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— there is often the same sort of lightning-flasli through the 
dark and unfrequented chambers of memory. 

When Janet sat down shivering on the door-stone, with the 
door shut upon her past life, and the future black and nn- 
sbapen before her as the night, the scenes of her childhoofl, 
lier youth and her painful womanhood, rushed back upon her 
consciousness, and made one picture with her present desola- 
tion. The petted child taking her newest toy to bed with 
her — the young girl, proud in strength and beauty, dreaming 
that life was an easy thing, and tliat it was pitiful weakness 
to be unhappy — the bride, passing with trembling joy ^rom 
the outer court to the inner sanctuary of woman’s life — the 
wife, beginning her initiation into sorrow, wounded, resenting, 
yet still hoping and forgiving — the poor bruised woman, 
seeking through weary years the one refuge of despair, obliv- 
ion ; — Janet seemed to herself all these in the same moment 
that she was conscious of being seated on the cold stone under 
the shock of a new misery. All her early gladness, all her 
bright hopes and illusions, all her gifts of beauty and affec- 
tion, served only to darken the riddle of her life; they were 
the betraying promises of a cruel destiny which had brought 
out those sweet blossoms only that the winds and storms 
might have a greater work of desolation, which had nursed 
her like a pet fawn into tenderness and fond expectation, 
only that she might feel a keener terror in the clutch of the 
panther. Her mother had sometimes said that troubles were 
sent to make us better and draw us nearer to God. What 
mockery that seemed to Janet ! Her troubles had been sink- 
ing her lower from year to year, pressing upon her like heavy 
fever-laden vapors, and perverting the very plentitude of her 
nature into a deeper source of disease. Her wretchedness 
had been a i)pvpetually tightening instrument of torture, which 
had gradually absorbed all the other sensibilities of her nature 
into the sense of pain and the maddened craving for relief. 
Oh, if some ray of hope, of pity, of consolation, w'ould pierce 
through the horrible gloom, she might believe then in a Divine 
love — in a heavenly Father who cared for His children ! But 
now she had no faith, no trust. There was nothing she could 
lean on in the wide world, for her mother was only a fellow- 
sufferer in her own lot. The poor patient woman could do 
little more than mourn with her daughter : she had humble 
resignation enough to sustain her own soul, but she could no 
more give comfort and fortitude to Janet, than the withered 
ivy-covered trunk can bear up its strong, full-boughed off spring 
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crashing down under an Alpine storm. Janet felt she was 
alone : no human soul had measured her anguish, had under- 
stood her self-despair, had entered into her sorrows and her 
sins with that deep-sighted sympathy which is wiser than all 
blame, more potent than all reproof — sncli sympathy as had 
swelled her own heart for many a sufferer. And if there 
was any Divine Pity, she could not feel it ; it kept aloof from 
her, it poured no balm into her wounds, it stretched out no 
hand to bear up her weak resolve, to fortify her fainting 
courage. 

Now, in her utmost loneliness, she shed no tear : she sat 
staring fixedly into the darkness, while inwardly she gazed at 
her own past, almost losing the sense that it was her own, or 
that she was anything more than a spectator at a strange and 
dreadful play. 

The loud sound of the church clock, striking one, startled 
her. She had not been there more than half an hour, then ? 
And it seemed to her as if she had been there half the night. 
She was getting benumbed %vith cold. With that strong in- 
stinctive dread of pain and death which had made her recoil 
from suicide, she started up, and the disagreeable sensation of 
resting on her benumbed feet helped to recall her completely 
to the sense of the present. The wind was beginning to make 
rents in the clouds, and there came every now and then a dim 
light of stars that frightened her more than the darkness ; it 
was like a cruel finger pointing her out in her wretchedness 
and humiliation ; it made her shudder at the thought of the 
morning twilight. What could she do ? Not go to her mother 
— not rouse her in the dead of night to tell her this. Her 
mother would think she was a spectre ; it would be enough to 
kill her with horror. And the way there was so long ... if 
she should meet some one . . . yet she must seek some shel- 
ter, somewhere to hide herself. Five doors off there was Mrs. 
Pettifer’s ; that kind woman would take her in. It was of no 
use now to be proud and mind about the world’s knowing : she 
had nothing to wish for, nothing to care about ; only she could 
not help shuddering at the thought of braving the morning 
light, therein the street — she was frightened at the thought 
of spending long hours in the cold. Life might mean anguish, 
might mean despair; but — oh, she must clutch it, though 
with bleeding fingers ; her feet must cling to the firm earth 
that the sunlight would revisit, not slip into the untried abyss, 
where she might long even for familiar pains. 

Janet trod slowly with her naked feet on the rough pave- 
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ment, trembling at the fitfnl gleams of starlight, and cupport- 
ing herself by the wall, as the gusts of wind drove right 
against her. The very wind was cruel ; it tried to push her 
back from the door where she wanted to go and knock and 
ask for pity. 

Mrs. Pettifer’s house did not look into Orchard Street : it 
stood a little w'ay up a wide jjassage which opened into the 
street through an archway. Janet turned up the arehwaj', 
and saw a faint light coming from Mrs. Pettifer’s bedroom 
window. The glimmer of a rushlight from a room where a 
friend was lying, was like a ray of mercy to Janet, after that 
long, long time of darkness and loneliness ; it would not be so 
dreadful to awake Mrs. Pettifer as she had thought. Yet she 
lingered some minutes at the door before she gathered courage 
to knock ; she felt as if the sound must betray her to others 
besides Mrs. Pettifer, though there w'as no other dwelling 
that opened into the passage — only warehouses and outbuild- 
ings. There was no gravel for her to throw up at the win- 
dow, nothing but heavy pavement 5 there was no door-bell ; 
she must knock. Her first rap was very timid — one feeble 
fall of the knocker ; and then she stood still again for many 
minutes ; but presently she rallied her courage and knocked 
several times together, not loudly, but rapidly, so that Mrs. 
Pettifer, if she only heard the sound, could not mistake it. 
And she had heard it, for by and by the casement of her 
window was opened, and Janet perceived that she was bend- 
ing out to try and discern who it was at the door. 

“ It is I, Mrs. Pettifer ; it is Janet Dempster. Take me in. 
for pity’s sake.” 

Merciful God ! what has happened ? ’’ 

“ Eobert has turned me out. I have been in the cold a long 
while.” 

Mrs. Pettifer said no more, but hurried away from the 
window, and was soon at the door with a light in her hand. 

“Come in, luy poor dear, come in,” said the good ivoman in 
a tremulous voice, drawing Janet within the door. “ Come 
into my Avarm bed, and may God in heaven save and comfort 
you.” 

The pitying eyes, the tender voice, the warm touch, caused 
a rush of new feeling in Janet. Her heart sivelled, and she 
burst out suddenly, like a child, into loud passionate sobs, 
ilrs. Pettifer could not help crying with her. but she said. 
■‘Come np-stairs, my de.ar, come._ Don’t linger' in the cold.” 

She drew the jioor sobbing thing gently up-stairs, and per- 
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suaded her to get into the warm bed. But it was loug before 
■Janet could lie down. She sat leaning her head on her knees, 
convulsed by sobs, while the motherly woman covered her 
with clothes and held her arms round her to comfort her with 
warmth. At last the hysterical passion had exhausted itself, 
and she fell back on the pillow ; but her throat was still agi- 
tated by piteous after-sobs, such as shake a little child even 
when it has found a refuge from its alarms on its mother’s 
lap. 

Now Janet was getting quieter, Mrs. Bettifer determined 
to go down and make a cup of tea, the first thing a kind old 
woman thinks of as a solace and restorative under all calami- 
ties. Happily there was no danger of awaking lier servant, a 
heavy girl of sixteen, who was snoring blissfully in the attic, 
and might be kept ignorant of the way in which Mrs. Demp- 
ster had come in. So Mrs. Pettifer busied herself with rous- 
ing the kitchen fire, which was kept in under a huge “ raker ” 
— a possibility by which the coal of the midland counties 
atones for all its slowness and white ashes. 

When she carried up the tea, Janet was lying quite still ; 
the spasmodic agitation had ceased, and she seemed lost in 
thought ; her eyes were fixed vacantly on the rushlight shade, 
and all the lines of sorrow were deepened in her face. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “let me persuade you 
to drink a cup of tea ; you’ll find it’ll warm you and soothe 
)’ou very much. Why, dear heart, your feet are like ice still. 
Now, do drink this tea, and I’ll wrap ’em up in fiannel, and 
then they’ll get warm.” 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her old friend and stretched 
out her arms. She was too much oppressed to say anything ; 
her suffering lay like a heavy weight on her power of speech ; 
but she wanted to kiss the good kind woman. Mrs. Pettifer, 
setting down the cup, bent towards the sad beautiful face, 
and Janet kissed her with earnest sacramental kisses — such 
kisses as seal a new and closer bond between the helper and 
the helped. 

She drank the tea obediently. “ It does warm me,” she 
said. “But now you will get into bed. I shall lie still 
now.” 

Mrs. Pettifer felt it was the best thing she could do to lie 
down quietly and say no more. She hoped Janet might go to 
sleep. As for herself, with that tendency to wakefulness 
common to advanced years, she found it impossible to com- 
pose herself to sleep again after this agitating surprise. She 
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lay listening to the clock, wondering what had led to this 
new outrage of Dempster’s, praying for the poor thing at hei 
side, and pitying the mother who would have to hear it all 
to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Jahet lay still, as she had promised; but the tea, which 
had warmed her and given her a sense of greater bodily ease, 
had only heightened the previous excitement of her brain. 
Her ideas had a new vividness, which made her feel as if she 
had only seen life through a ^in haze before ; her thoughts, 
instead of springing from the action of her own mind, were 
external existences, that thrust themselves imperiously upon 
her like haunting visions. The future took shape after shape 
of misery before her, always ending in her being dragged 
back again to her old life of terror, and stupor, and fevered 
despair. Her husband had so long overshadowed her life 
that her imagination could not keep hold of a condition in 
which that great dread was absent; and even his absence — 
what was it ? only a dreary vacant flat, where there was 
nothing to strive after, nothing to long for. 

At last the light of morning quenched the rushlight, and 
Janet’s thoughts became more and more fragmentary and 
confused. She was every moment slipping off the level on 
which she lay thinking, down, down into some depth from 
which she tried to rise again with a start. Slumber was 
stealing over her weary brain : that uneasy slumber which is 
only better than wretched waking, because the life we seemed 
to live in it determines no wretched future, because the things 
we do and suffer in it are but hateful shadows, and leave no 
impress that petrifies into an irrevocable past. 

She had scarcely been asleep an hour when her movements 
became more violent, her mutterings more frequent and 
agitated, till at last she started up with a smothered cry, 
and looked wildly round her, shaking with terror. 

•‘Don’t be frightened, dear Mrs. Dempster,” said Mrs. 
Pettifer, who was up and dressing; “you are with me, your 
old friend, Mrs, Pettifer. Nothing will harm you.” 

Janet ^ sank back again on her pillow, still trembling. 
After lying silent a little while, she said, “ It was a horrible 
dream. Dear Mrs. Pettifer, don’t let any one know I am 
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here. Keep it a secret. If he finds out, he will come and 
drag me back again.” 

“No, my dear, depend on me. Fve just thought I shall 
send the servant home on a holiday — I’ve promised her a 
good while. I’ll send her away as soon as she’s had her 
breakfast, and she’ll have no occasion to know you’re here. 
There’s no holding servants’ tongues, if you let ’em know any- 
thing. What they don’t know, they won’t tell; you may 
trust ’em so far. But shouldn’t you like me to go and fetch 
your mother ? ” 

“No, not yet, not yet. I can’t bear to see her yet.” 

“Well, it shall be just as you like. Now try and get to 
sleep again. I shall leave you for an hour or two, and send 
off Phosbe, and then bring you some breakfast. I’ll lock the 
door behind me, so that the girl mayn’t come in by chance.” 

The daylight changes the aspect of misery' to us, as of 
everything else. In the night it presses on our imagination 
— the forms it takes are false, fitful, exaggerated; in broad 
day it sickens our sense with the dreary persistence of definite 
measurable reality. The man who looks with ghastly horror 
on all his property aflame in the dead of night, has not half 
the sense of destitution he will have in the morning, when he 
walks over the I'uins lying blackened in the pitiless sunshine. 
That moment of intensest depression was come to Janet, 
when the daylight which showed her the walls, and chairs, 
and tables, and all the commonplace reality that surrounded 
her, seemed to lay bare the future too, and bring out into 
oppressive distinctness all the details of a weary life to be 
lived from day to day, with no hope to strengthen her against 
that evil habit, which she loathed in retrospect and yet was 
powerless to resist. Her husband would never consent to 
her living away from him ; she was become necessary to his 
tyranny' ; he would never willingly loosen his grasp on her. 
She had a vague notion of some protection the law might give 
her, if she could prove her life in danger from him ; but she 
shrank utterly, as she had always done, from any active, 
public resistance or vengeance : she felt too crushed, too faulty, 
too liable to reproach, to have the courage, even if she had 
had the wish, to put herself openly in the position of a 
wronged woman seeking redress. She had no strength to 
sustain her in a course of self-defence and independence : 
there was a darker shadow over her life than the dread of her 
husband — it was the shadow of self-despair. The easiest 
thing would be to go away’ and hide hei’self from him. But 
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then there was her mother : liobcrt had all her little property 
in his hands, and that little was scarcely enough to keep her 
in comfort without his aid. ' If Janet went away alone he 
would he sure to persecute her mother ; and if she did go away 
— what then ? She must work to maintain herself ; she 
must exert herself, weary and hopeless as she was, to begin 
life afresh. How hard tliat seemed to her! Janet’s nature 
did not belie her grand face and form : there was energy, 
there was strength in it; but it was the strength of the vine, 
which must have its broad leaves and rich clusters borne up 
by a firm stay. And now she had nothing to rest on — no 
faith, no love. If her mother had been very feeble, aged, or 
sickly, Janet’s deep pity and tenderness might have made a 
daughter’s duties an interest and a solace ; but Mrs. Raynor 
had never needed tendance ; she had always been giving help 
to her daughter ; she had always been a sort of hiiiuble 
ministering spirit; and it was one of Janet’s pangs of 
memory, that instead of being her mother’s comfort, she had 
been her mother’s trial. Everywhere the same sadness ! 
Her life was a sun-dried, barren tract, where there was no 
shadow, and where all the waters were bitter. 

No! She suddenly thought — and the thought was like an 
electric shook — there was one spot in her memory which 
seemed to promise her an untried spring, where the waters 
might be sweet. That short interview with Mr. Tryan had 
come back upon her — his voice, his words, his look, which 
told her that he knew sorrow. His words had implied that 
he thought his death was near, yet he had a faith which en- 
abled him to labor — enabled him to give comfort to others. 
That look of his came back on her with a vividness greater 
than it had had for her in reality : surely he knew move of 
the secrets of sorrow than other men ; perhaps he had some 
message of comfort, different from the feeble words she had 
been used to hear from others. She was tired, she was sick 
of that barren exhortation — Do right, and keep a clear con- 
science, and God will reward you, and your troubles will be 
easier to bear. She wanted strength to do right — she wanted 
something to rely on besides her own resolutions ; for was not 
the path behind her all strewn with broken resolutions ? How 
could she trust in new ones ? She had often heard Mr. Tryan 
laughed at for being fond of great sinners. She began to see 
a new meaning in those words ; he would perhaps understand 
her helplessness, her wants. If she could pour out her heart 
to him ! If she could for the first time in her life unlock all 
the chambers of her soul ! 
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The impulse to confession almost always requires the pres- 
ence of a fresh ear and a fresh heart ; and in our moments of 
spiritual need, the man to whom we have no tie bujt our common 
nature, seems nearer to us than mother, brother, or friend. 
Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of ourselves from each 
other behind a screen of trivial words and deeds, and those 
who sit with us at the same hearth are often the farthest off 
from the deep human soul within us, full of unspoken evil 
and unacted good. 

When Mrs. Pettifer came back to her, turning the key and 
opening the door very gently, Janet, instead of being asleep, 
as her good friend had hoped, was intensely occupied with her 
new thought. She longed to ask Jfrs. Pettifer if she could see 
Mr. Tryan ; but she was arrested by doubts and timidity. He 
might not feel for her — he might be shocked at her confession 
— he might talk to her of doctrines she could not understand 
or believe. Slie could not make up her mind yet; but she 
was too restless under this mental straggle to remain in bed. 

“Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “I can’t lie here any longer; T 
must get up. Will you lend me some clothes ? ” 

Wrapt in such drapery as Mrs. Pettifer could find for her 
tall figure, Janet went down into the little parlor, and tried 
to take some of the breakfast her friend had prepared for her. 
But her effort was not a successful one ; her cup of tea and 
bit of toast were only half finished. The leaden weight of 
discouragement pressed upon her more and more heavily. The 
wind had fallen, and a drizzling rain had come on; there was 
no prospect from Mrs. Pettifer’s parlor but a blank wall; and 
as Janet looked out at the window, the rain and the smoke- 
blackened bricks seemed to blend themselves in sickening 
identity with her desolation of spirit and the headachy weari- 
ness of her body. 

Mrs. Pettifer got through her household work as .soon as 
she could, and sat down with her scwiTig, hoping that Janet 
would perhaps be able to talk a little of what had pas.sed, and 
find some relief by unbosoming herself in that way. But 
Janet could not speak to her; she was importuned with the 
longing to see Mr. Tryan, and yet hesit.iting to express it. 

Two liours passed in this way. The r.ain went on drizzling, 
and Janet sat still, leaning her aching head on her hand, and 
looking alternately at the fire and out of 1,he window. She felt 
this could not last — this motionless, vacant misery. She 
must determine on something, she mu.sl take some slop ; and 
yet everything was .so difficult. 
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It was one o’clock, and Mrs. Pettifer rose from her seat, 
saying, “ I must go and see about dinner.” 

The movement and the sound startled Janet from her 
re very. It seemed as if an opportunity were escaping hei, 
and she said hastily, “ Is Mr. Tryan in the town to-day, do 
you think ? ” 

“No, I should think not, being Saturday, you know,” said 
Mrs. Pettifer, her face lighting up with pleasure ; “ but he 
ivould come, if he was sent for. I can send Jesson’s boy witli 
a note to him any time. Should you like to see him ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I should.” 

“ Then I’ll send for him this instant.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

When Dempster awoke in the morning, he was at no loss 
to account to himself for the fact that Janet was not by his 
side. His hours of drunkenness were not cut off from his 
other hours by any blank wall of oblivion ; he remembeietl 
what Janet had done to offend him the evening before, he 
remembered what he had done to her at midnight, just as he 
would have remembered if he had been consulted about a 
right of road. 

The remembrance gave him a definite ground for the extra 
ill-humor which had attended his waking every morning this 
week, but he would not admit to himself that it cost him any 
anxiety. “ Pooh,” he said inwardly, “ she would go straight 
to her mother’s. She’s as timid as a hare ; and she’ll never 
let anybody know it. She’ll be back again before night.’’ 

But it would be as well for the servants not to know any- 
thing of the affair : so he collected the clothes she had taken 
off the night before, and threw them into a fire-proof closet of 
which he always kept the key in his pocket. When he went 
down-stairs he said to the housemaid, “Mrs. Dempster is gone 
to her mother’s ; bring in the breakfast.” 

The servants, accustomed to hear domestic broils, and to 
see their mistre.ss put on her bonnet hastily and go to her 
mother’s, thought it only something a little worse than usual 
that she should have gone thither in consequence of a violent 
quarrel, either at midnight, or in the early morning before 
they were up. The housemaid told the cook what she sup 
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posed had liappenud ; the uook shook her liead and said, “ Eh, 
dear, dear ! ” but they both expected to see their mistress back 
again in an hour or two. 

Dempster, on his return home the evening before, had 
ordered his man, who lived away from the house, to bring up 
liis horse and gig from the stables at ten. After breakfast he 
said to the housemaid, “No one need sit up for me to-night; 
1 shall not be at home till to-morrow evening ; ” and then he 
walked to the office to give some orders, expecting, as he re- 
turned, to see the man waiting with his gig. But though the 
church clock had struck ten, no gig was there. In Dempster’s 
mood this was more than enough to exasperate him. He went 
in to take his accustomed glass of brandy before setting out, 
promising himself the satisfaction of presently thundering at 
Dawes for being a few minutes behind his time. An outbreak 
of temper towards his man was not common with him ; for 
Dempster, like most tryanuous people, had that dastardly kind 
of self-restraint which enabled him to control his temper where 
it suited his own convenience to do so ; and feeling the value 
of Dawes, a steady punctual fellow, he not only gave him 
high wages, but usually treated him with exceptional civility 
This morning, however, ill-humor got the better of prudence, 
and Dempster was determined to rate him soundly ; a resolu- 
tion for which Dawes gave him much better ground than he 
expected, Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, 
had passed, and Dempster was setting off to the stables in a 
back street to see what was the cause of the delay, when 
Dawes appeared with the gig. 

“What the devil do you keep me here for,” thundered 
Dempster, “kicking my heels like a beggarly tailor waiting 
for a carrier’s cart ? I ordered you to be here at ten. We 
might have driven to Whitlow by this time.” 

“ Why, one o’ the traces was welly i’ two, an’ I had to take 
it to Brady’s to be mended, an’ he didn’t get it done i’ time.” 

“ Then why didn’t you take it to him last night ? Because 
of your damned laziness, I suppose. Do you think I give you 
wages for you to choose your own hours, and come dawdling 
up a quarter of an hour after my time ? ” 

“ Come, give me good words, will yer ? ” said Dawes, sulkily. 
“ I’m not lazy, nor no man shall call me lazy. I know well 
anuff what you gi’ me wages for ; it’s for doin’" what yer won’t 
find many men as 'nil do.” 

“ What ! you impudent scoundrel,” said Dempster, getting 
into the gig, “ymu think you’ve necessary to me, do you ? As 
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if a beastly bucket-carrying idiot like you wasn’t to be got any 
day. Look out for a new master, then, who’ll pay you for not 
doing as you’re bid.” 

Dawes’s blood was now fairly up. “I’ll look out for a 
master as has got a better charicter nor a lyin’, bletherin’ 
drunkard, an’ I shouldn’t hev to go fur.” 

Dempster. fari(jus, snatched the whip from the socket, and 
gave Dawes a cut which he meant to fall across his shoulders, 
saying, •• Take that, sir, and go to hell with you ! ” 

l>awes was in the act of turning with the reins in his hand 
when the lash fell, and the cut went across his face. With 
white lips, he said, “111 have the law on yer for that, lawyer 
as y’are,” and threw the reins on the horse’s back. 

Dempster leaned forward, seized the reins, and drove off. 
“Why, there’s your friend Dempster driving out without 
his man again,” said Mr. Luke Byles, who was chatting with 
Mr. Budd in the Bridge Way. “ What a fool he is to drive 
that two-wheeled thing I he’ll get pitched on his head one of 
these days.” 

“Not he,” said ilr. Budd, nodding to Dempster as he 
passed; “he’s got nine lives, Dempster has.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was dusk, and the candles were lighted before Mr. Try an 
knocked at Mrs. Pettifer's door. Her messenger had brought 
back word that he was not at home, and all afternoon Janet 
had been agitated by the fear that he would not come ; but as 
soon as that anxiety was removed by the knock at the door, 
she felt a sudden rush of doubt and timidity : she trembled 
and turned cold. 

Mrs. Pettifer went to open the door, and told Mr. Tryan, in 
as few words as possible, what had happened in the night. 
As he laid down his bat and prepared to enter the parlor, she 
said, “ I won’t go in with you, for I think perhaps she would 
rather see you go in alone.” 

Janet, wrapjied u]j in a large white shawl which threw her 
dark face into startling relief, was seated with her eyes turned 
anxiously towards the door when Mr. Tryan entered. He had 
not seen her since their interview at Sally hlartiii’s long 
months ago ; and he felt a strong movement of compassion at 
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the sight of the pain-stricken face which seemed to bear writ- 
ten on it the signs of all Janet’s intervening misery. Her 
heart gave a great leap, as her eyes met his once more. No ! 
she had not deceived herself : there was all the sincerity, all 
the sadness, all the deep pity in them her memory had told 
her of ; more than it had told her, for in proportion as his 
face had become thinner and more worn, his eyes appeared to 
have gathered intensity. 

He came forward, and, putting out his hand, said, “ I am so 
glad yon sent for me — 1 am so thankful you thought I could 
be any comfort to you.” Janet took his hand in silence. She 
was unable to utter any words of mere politeness, or even of 
gratitude ; her heart was too full of other words that had 
welled up the moment she met his pitying glance, and felt her 
doubts fall away. 

They sat down opposite each other, and she said in a low 
voice, while slow difficult tears gathered in her aching eyes, — 

“ I want to tell you how unhappy I am — how weak and 
wicked. I feel no strength to live or die. I thought you 
could tell me something that would help me.” She paused. 

“Perhaps I can,” Mr. Tryan said, “for in speaking to me 
you are speaking to a fellow-sinner who has needed just the 
comfort and helij yon are needing.” 

“ A.nd you did find it ? ” 

" Yes ; and I trust you will find it.” 

“Oh, I should like to be good and to do right,” Janet burst 
forth ; “ but indeed, indeed, my lot has been a very hard one. 
I loved my husband very dearly when we were married, and I 
meant to make him happy — I wanted nothing else. But he 
began to be angry with me for little things and ... I don’t 
want to accuse him . . . but he drank and got more and more 
unkind to me, and then very cruel, and he beat me. And 
that cut me to the heart. It made me almost mad sometimes 
to think all our love had come to that ... I couldn’t bear up 
against it. I had never been used to drink anything but water. 
I hated wine and spirits because Kobert drank them so ; but 
one day when I was very wretched, and the wine was standing 
on the table, I suddenly ... I can hardly remember how I 
came to do it ... 1 poured some wine into a large glass and 
drank it. It blunted my feelings, and made me more indiffer- 
ent, After that, the temptation was always coming, and it 
got stronger and stronger. I was ashamed, and I hated what 
I did ; but almost while the thought was passing through my 
mind that I would never do it again, I did it. It seemed as 
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if there was a demon in me always making me rash to do 
what 1 longed not to do. And I thought all the more that 
God was cruel ; for if He had not sent me that dreadful trial, 
so much worse than other women hav^e to hear, I sliould not 
havo done wrong in that way. I suy^pose it is wicked to think 
so ... I feel as if there must be goodness and right above 
us, but I can’t see it, I can’t trust in it. And I have gone on 
in that way for years and years. At one time it used to bo 
better now and then, but ever 3 ’thing has got worse lately' : 1 
felt sure it must soon end somehow. And last night he turned 
me out of doors ... I don’t know what to do. I will never go 
back to that life again if I can help it; and yet everything 
else seems so miserable. I feel sure that demon will be always 
urging me to satisfy the craving that comes upon me, and the 
(lays will go on as they have done through all those miserable 
years. I shall always he doing wrong, and hating myself after 
— sinking lower and lower, and knowing that I am sinking. 
Oh, can you tell me any waj* of getting strength ? Have you 
ever known any one like me that got peace of mind and power 
to do right ? Can you give me any comfort — any hope ? " 

"Vniile Janet was speaking, she had forgotten eve^thing 
hut her misery and her yearning for comfort. Her voice had 
risen from the low tone of timid distress to an intense pitch 
of imploring anguish. She clasped her hands tightlj’, and 
looked at Mr. Tyran with eager questioning ejTS, with parted 
trembling lips, with the deep horizontal lines of overmastering 
pain on her brow. In this artificial life of ours, it is not often 
we see a human face with all a heart’s agony in it, uncon- 
trolled bj’ self-conciousness ; when we do see it, it startles us 
as if we had suddenly waked into the real world of which this 
every-day one is but a puppet-show copy. For some moments 
Mr. Tryan was too deeply moved to speak. 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Dempster.” he said at last, “there is com- 
fort, there is hope for you. Believe me there is, for I speak 
from my own deep and hard experience.’’ He paused, as if he 
had not made up his mind to utter the words that were urging 
themselves to his lips. Presently he continued, “Ten years 
ago, I felt as wretched as you do. I think my wretchedness 
was even worse than yonrs, for I had a heavier sin on my 
conscience. I had suffered no wrong from others as you have, 
and I had injured another irreparably in body and souL The 
image of the wrong I had done pursued me everywhere, and I 
seemed on the brink of madness. I hated my life, for I thought, 
just as you do, that I should go on falling into temptation ami 
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doing more harm in the world ; and I dreaded death, for with 
that sense of guilt on my soul, I felt that whatever state I 
entered on must be one of misery. But a dear friend to wliom 
I opened my mind showed me it was just such as I — the help- 
less who feel themselves helpless — that God speeiall}' invites 
to come to him, and offers all the riches of his salvation : not 
forgiveness only; forgiveness would be worth little if it left 
us under the powers of our evil passions; but strength — tha* 
strength which enables us to conquer sin.” 

‘•But,” said Janet, “I can feel no trust in God. He seems 
always to have left me to myself. I have sometimes prayed 
to him to help me, and yet everything has been just the same 
as before. If you felt like me, how did you come to have 
hope and trust ? ” 

“Do not believe that God has left you to yourself. How 
can you tell but that tire hardest trials you have known have 
been only the road by which he was leading you to that com- 
plete sense of your own sin and helplessness, without which 
you would never have renounced all other hopes, and trusted 
in his love alone ? 1 know, dear Mrs. Dein])ster, I know it is 
hard to bear. I would not speak lightly of your sorrows. I 
feel that the mystery of our life is great, anil at one time it 
seemed as dark to me as it does to j'on.” Mr. Tryan hesitated 
again. He saw that the first thing Janet needed was to be 
assured of sympathy. She must be made to feel that her 
anguish was not strange to him; that he entered into the only 
half -expressed secrets of her spiritual weakness, before any 
other message of consolation could find its way to her heart. 
The tale of the Divine Pity was never yet believed from lips 
that were not felt to be moved by human pity. And Janet’s 
anguish was not strange to Mr. Tryan. He had never been 
in the presence of a sorrow and a self-despair that had sent 
so strong a thrill through all the recesses of his saddest expe- 
rience ; and it is because sympathy is but a living again through 
our own past in a new form, that confession often prompts a 
response of confession, Mr. Tryan felt this prompting, and 
his judgment, too, told him that in obeying it he would be 
taking the best means of administering comfort to Janet. Yet 
he hesitated; as we tremble to let in the d,aylight on a cham- 
ber of relics which we have never visited except in curtained 
silence. But the first impulse triumphed, and he went on. 
“ I had lived all my life at a distance from God. My youth 
was spent in thoughtless self-indulgence, and all ray hopes 
were of a vain worldly kind. I had no thought of entering 
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the Cliurcli ; I looked forward to a political career, for my 
father was ])rivate secretary to a man high in tlie IVhig ifiuii. 
try, and had been promised strong interest in iny behall. At 
college I lived in intimacy with the gayest men, even adopt 
ing follies and vices for which I had no taste, out of mere 
pliancy and the love of standing well with my companions. 
You see, I was more guilty even then than you have been, for I 
threw away all the rich blessings of untroubled youth and 
health ■, I had no excuse in my outward lot. But while I was 
at college that event in my life occurred, which in the end 
brought on the state of mind I have mentioned to you — the 
state of self-reproach and despair, which enables me to under- 
stand to the full ivhat you are suffering ; and I tell you the 
facts, because I want you to be sure that I am not uttering 
mere vague words when I say that I have been raised from as 
low a depth of sin and sorrow as that in which you feel your- 
self to be. At college I had an attachment to a lovely girl of 
seventeen; she vas very much below my own station in life, 
and I never contemplated marrying her ; but I induced her to 
leave her father’s house. I did not mean to forsake her when 
1 left college, and I quieted all scru[)le8 of conscience by prom- 
ising myself that I would always take care of poor Lucy. But 
on my return fi-om a vacation spent in travelling, I found that 
Lucy was gone — gone away with a gentleman, her neighbors 
said. T w^as a good deal distressed, but I tried to persuade 
myself that no liarm would come to her. Soon afterwards I 
had an illness which left my health delicate, and made aU dis- 
sipation distasteful to me. Life seemed very wearisome and 
empty, and I looked with envy on every one who had some 
great and absorbing object — even on my cousin who was pre- 
paring to go out as a missionary, and whom I had been used 
to think a dismal, tedious person, because he was constantly 
urging religious subjects upon me. We were living in London 
then ; it was three years since I had lost sight of Lucy ; and 
one summer evening, about nine o’clock, as T was walking along 
Gower Street, I saw a knot of people on the causeway before 
me. As I came up to them, I heard one woman say, ‘ I tell 
you she is dead.’ This awakened my interest, and I pushed 
my way within the circle. The body of a woman, dressed in 
fine clothes, was lying against a door-step. Her head was bent 
on one side, and the long curls had fallen over her cheek. A 
tremor seized me when I saw the hair ; it was light chestnut 
— the color of Lucy’s. I knelt down and turned aside the 
hair; it was Lucy — dead — with paint on her cheeks. I 
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found out afterwards tluit sJic had taken poison — that she 
was in the power of a wicked woman — that the very clotlies 
on her back were not her own. It was then that my past life 
burst upon me in all its hideousness. I wished I had never 
been born. I couldn't look into the future. Lucy’s dead 
painted face would follow me there, as it did when I looked 
back into the_ past — as it did when I sat down to table with 
my friends, when 1 lay down in my bed, and when I rose up. 
There was only one thing that could make life tolerable to me ; 
that was, to spend all the rest of it in trying to save others 
from the ruin 1 had brought on one. But how was that pos- 
sible for me ? I had no comfort, no strength, no wisdom in 
my own soul; how could I give them to others? My mind 
was dark, rebellious, at wav with itself and with God.” 

Mr. Tryan had been looking away from Janet. His face 
was towards the fire, and he was aksorbed in the images his 
memory was recalling. But now he turned his eyes on her, 
and they met hers, fixed on him with a look of rapt expcctii- 
tion, with which one clinging to a slippery summit of rock, 
while the waves are rising higher and higher, watches the 
boat that has put from shore to his rescue. 

‘•You see, Mrs. Dempster, how deep my need was. I went 
on in this way for months. I was convinced that if I ever got 
health and comfort, it must be from religion. I went to hear 
celebrated preachers, and I read religious books. But I found 
nothing that fitted my own need. The faith which puts the 
sinner in possession of salvation seemed, as I understood it, 
to be quite out of my reach. I had no faith; I only felt 
utterly wretched, under the power of habits and dispositions 
which had wrought hideous evil. At last, as I told you, I 
found a friend to whom 1 opened all my feelings — to whom 
I confessed everything. He was a man who had gone through 
very deep experience, and could understand the diferent wants 
of different minds. He made it clear to me that the only 
preparation for coming to Christ and partaking of his salva- 
tion, was that very sense of guilt and helplessness which was 
weighing me down. He said. You are weary and heav 3 '-laden ; 
well, it is 3 'ou Christ invites to come to him and find rest. He 
asks 3 'Ou to cling to him, to lean on him ; he does not command 
you to walk alone without stumbling. He does not tell you, 
as your fellow-men do, that you must first merit his love ; he 
neither condemns nor reproaches you for the past, he only 
bids you come to him that you may have life; he bids yon 
stretch out j^our hands, and take of the fulness of his 'ove. 
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You have only to rest on him a* a ehihl rests on its niother's 
arms, and you will be upborne by his divine strength. That is 
what is meant by faith. Your evil habits, you feel, are too 
stroug for you ; you are unable to wrestle with them ; you 
know beforehand you shall fall. But when once we feel our 
helplessness iu that way, and go to the Saviour, desiring to in- 
freed from the power as well as the punishment of sin, we 
are no longer left to our own strength. As long as we live ni 
rebellion against God, desiring to have our own will, seeking 
happiness in the things of this world, it is as if we shut oui- 
selves up in a crowded stifling room, where we breathe only 
poisoned air ; but we have only to walk out under the infinite 
heavens, and we breathe the pure free air that gives us health, 
and strength, and gladness. It is just so with God's spirit : 
as soon as we submit ourselves to his will, as soon as we 
desire to be united to him, and made pure and holy, it is as 
if the walls had fallen down that shut us out from God, anil 
we are fed with his spirit, which gives us new strength.” 

‘‘That is what I want,” said Janet; ’‘I have left off mind- 
ing about pleasure. I think I could be contented in the 
midst of hardship, if T felt that God cared for me, and would 
give me strength to lead a pure life. But tell me, did you 
soon find peace and strength ? ” 

“ Not perfect peace for a long while, but hope and trust, 
which is strength. No sense of pardon for myself could do 
away with the pain 1 had in thinking what 1 liad helped to 
bring on another. My friend used to urge upon me that my 
sin against God was greater than my sin against her ; but — 
it may be from want of deeper spiritual feeling — that has 
remained to this hour the sin which causes me the bitterest 
pang. I could never rescue Lucy ; but by God’s blessing I 
might rescue other weak and falling souls and that was why 
I entered the Church. I asked for nothing through the rest 
of my life but that I might be devoted to God’s rvork, with- 
out swerving in search of pleasure either to the right hand or 
to the left. It has been often a hard struggle — but God has 
been with me — and perhaps it may not last much longer.” 

Mr. Tryan paused. For a moment he had forgotten Janet, 
and for a moment she had forgotten her own sorrows. When 
she recui'red to herself, it was with a new feeling. 

‘‘ Ah, what a difference between our lives ! you have been 
choosing pain, and working, and denying yourself; and I 
have been thinking only of myself. I was only angry and 
discontented because T had pain to bear. You never had that 
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wicked teeliug that I have had so often, did you ? that God 
was cruel to send me trials and temptations worse than others 
have.” 

“ res, I had ; I had very blasphemous thoughts, and 1 know 
that spirit of rebellion must have made the worst part of your 
lot. You did not feel how impossible it is for us to judge 
rightly of God’s dealings, and you opposed yourself to his 
will. But what do we know ? We cannot foretell the work- 
ing of the smallest event in our own lot ; how can we presume 
to judge of things chat are so muclj too high for us ? There 
is nothing that becomes us but entire submission, perfect 
resignation. As long as we set up our own will and our 
own wisdom against God’s, we make that wall between us and 
his love which I have spoken of just now. But as soon as we 
lay ourselv'es entirely at his feet, we have enough light given 
us to guide our own stejjs ; as the foot-soldier who hears noth- 
ing of the councils that determine the course of the great 
battle he is in, liears plainlj' enough the word of command 
which he must himself obey. I know, dear ilrs. Dempster, 
1 know it is hard — the harde,st filing of all, perhaps — to 
flesh and blood. But carry that difficulty to the Saviour along 
with all your other sins and weaknesses, and ask him to pour 
into you a spirit of siibmi,ssion. He enters into your strug- 
gles ; he has drunk the cup of our suffering to the dregs ; he 
knows the hard wrestling it costs us to say, ‘ Not my will, but 
Tliinr be done.’ " 

“ Pray with me,” said Janet — “ pray now that I may have 
light and strength.’’ 


OHAPTEB XIX. 

Befoee leaving Janet, Mr. Tryan urged her strongly to send 
for her mother. 

“ Do not wound her,” he said, “ by shutting her out any 
longer from your troubles. It is right that you should be W'ith 
her.” 

“Ye.s, I will send for her.” .said Janet. “But I would 
r.ather not go to my mother's yet, because my husband is sure 
to think T am there, and he might come and fetch me. 1 can’t 
go back to him ... at least, not yet. Ought I to go back to 
him ? ’’ 

“No, certainly not, at jwe.sent. Something should be done 
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to secure you from violence. Yonr mother. I think, should 
consult some conMential fneml. some man of character and 
experience, who might mediate between you and jour hus- 
band."’ 

‘‘ Yes. 1 will send for my mother directly. But I will stay 
here, with Mrs. Pettifer, till something has been done. I 
want no one to know where I am, except you. Y^ou will come 
again, will you not ? you will not leave me to myself ? 

You will not be left to yourself. God is with you. If 1 
have been able to give you any comfort, it is because his 
power and love have been present with us. But I am very 
thankful that he has chosen to work through me. I shall see 
you again to-morrow — not before evening, for it will be Sun- 
day, you know ; but after the evening lecture I shall be at 
liberty. You will be in my prayers till then. In the mean 
time, dear iirs. Dempster, open your heart as much as you can 
to your mother and Mrs. Pettifer. Cast away from you tin' 
pride that makes us shrink from acknowledging our weakness 
to our Monels. Ask them to help you in guarding joursell 
from the least approach of the sin you most dread. Deprive 
yourself as far as possible of the very means ami opportunity 
of eoimnittiug it. Every effort of that kind made in hmnility 
and dependence is a prayer. Promise me you ivill do this.” 

“Yes. I promise you. I know I have always been too 
proud ; 1 could never bear to speak to any one about myself. 

[ have been proud towards my' mother, even ; it has always 
made me angry when she has seemed to take notice of my 
faults."’ 

“ Ah. dear Airs. Dempster, yon will never say again that 
life is blank, and that there is nothing to live for. will you ? 
See what work there is to be done in life, both in our own 
souls and for other.s. Surely it matters little whether we 
have more or less of this world’s comfort in these short years, 
when God is training us for the eternal enjoyment of Ids love. 
Keep that great end of life before you. and y'our troubles here 
will seem only the small hardships of a journey. Now I 
must go.” 

Mr. Try an rose and held out Ids hand. Janet took it and 
said, “ God has been very good to me in sending you to me. 
I will trust in him. I will try' to do everything voii tell me."’ 

Blessed influence of one true loving human soul on another! 
Not calculable by algebra, not dedueible by logic, but myste- 
rious, effectual, iidghty as the hidden process bj' which the 
tiny seed is (jmekr-ried. and bursts forth into tall stem and 
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broad leaf, and glowing tasselled flower. Ideas are often poor 
ghosts ; our sun-filled eyes cannot discern them ; they pass 
athwart us in thin vapor, and cannot make themselves felt. 
But sometimes they are made flesh; they breathe upon us 
with warm breath, they touch us with soft responsive hands, 
they look at us with sad sincere eyes, and speak to us in 
appealing tones ; they are clothed in a living huuuui soul, with 
all its conflicts, its faith, and its love. Then their presence 
is a power, then they shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn after them with gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn 
to flame. 

Janet’s dark grand face, still fatigued, had become quite 
calm, and looked up, as she sat, with a humble childlike 
exiiression at the thin blond face and slightly sunken gray 
eyes which now shone with hectic brightness. She might 
have been taken for an image of passionate strength beaten 
and worn with conflict ; and he for an image of the self- 
renouncing faith which has soothed that conflict into rest 
As he looked at the sweet submissive face, he remembered its 
look of despairing anguish, and his heart was very full as he 
turned away from her. “ Let me only live to see this work 
confirmed, and then . . .” 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mr. Tryan left, but Janet 
was bent on sending for her mother; so Jfrs. Tettifer, as the 
readiest plan, put on her bonnet and went herself to fetcli 
Mrs. Kaynor. The mother had been too long used to expect 
that every fresh week would be more painful than the last, for 
Mrs. Pettifer'.-i news to come upon her with the shock of a 
surprise. Quietly, without any show of distress, slie made up 
a bundle of clothes, and, telling her little maid that she should 
not return home that night, accompanied Mrs. Pettifer back 
in silence. 

When they entered the parlor. Janet, wearied out, had 
sunk to sleep in the large chair, which stood with its back to 
the door. The noise of the opening door disturbed her, and 
she was looking round wonderingly, when jMvs. Raynor came 
up to her chair, and s.siil. ‘‘ It’s your mother. Janet.’’ 

“Mother, dear mother! ’’ Janet cried, cl.asping her closelj*. 
“I have not been a good tender child to you, but I will be — 
r will not grieve you nny more.’’ 

The calmness which had withstood a new sorrow was over 
come by a new joy, and the mother bur-st into tears. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

On Sunday morning the rain had ceased, and Janet, looking 
out of the bedroom window, saw, above the house-tops, a shin- 
ing mass of white cloud rolling under the far-away blue sky. 
It was going to be a lovely April day. The fresh sk)', left 
clear and calm after the long vexation of wind and rain, 
mingled its mild influence with Janet’s new thoughts and 
prospects. She felt a buoyant courage that surprised hoiself, 
after the cold crushing weight of despondency which had 
oppressed her the day before : she could think even of her hus- 
band’s rage without the old overpowering dread. For a deli- 
cious hope — the hope of purification and inward peace — had 
entered into Janet’s soul, and made it siiringtime there as 
well as in the outer world. 

While her mother was brushing and coiling up her thick 
black hair — a favorite task, because it seemed to renew the 
days of her daughter's girlhood — Janet told how she came to 
send for Mr. Tryan, how she had remembered their meeting 
at Sally Martin’s in the autumn, and had felt an irresistibl" 
desire to see him, and tell him her sins and her troubles. 

“I see God’s goodness now, mother, in ordering it so thrl 
we should meet in that way, to overcome my prejudice against 
him, and make me feel that he was good, and then bringing it 
back to my mind in the depth of my trouble. You know wluit 
foolish things 1 used to say about him, knowing nothing ot 
him all the while. And yet he was the man who was to give 
me comfort and help when everything else failed me. It is 
wonderful how 1 feel able to speak to him as I never have 
done to any one before ; and how every word he says to 
me enters my heart and has a new meaning for me. I think 
it must be because he has felt life moie deeply than others, 
and has a deeper faith. T believe everything he says at once. 
His words come to me like rain on the parched ground. It 
has always seemed to me before as if I could see behind 
people’s words, as one sees behind a screen ; but in Mr. Tryan 
it is his very soul that speaks.” 

“ Well, my dear child, I love and bless him for lour sake, 
if he has given you any comfort. T never believed the harm 
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people said of him, though I had no desire to go and hear him, 
for I am contented with old-fashioned ways. I find mote good 
teachings than I can practise in reading my Bible at home, 
and hearing Mr. Crewe at church. But your wants are diffei-- 
ent, my dear, and we are not all led by the same road. That 
was certainly good advice of Mr. Tryan’s you told me of last 
night — that we should consult some one that may interfere 
for you with your husband ; and I have been turning it over 
in my mind while I’ve been lying awake in the night. I think 
nobody will do so well as Mr. Benjamin Landor, for we must 
have a man that knows the law, and that Robert is rather 
afraid of. And perhaps he could bring about an agreement 
for you to live apart. Your'husband’s bound to maintain you, 
you know ; and, if you liked, we could move away from Milby 
and live somewhere else.’’ 

“Oh, mother, we must do nothing yet; I must think about 
it a little longer. I have a different feeling this morning 
from what 1 liad yesterday. Something seems to tell me that 
I must go back to Robert some time — after a little while. I 
loved him once better than all the w'oiid, and I have never 
had any children to love. There were things in me that were 
wrong, and I should like to make up for them if I can.” 

“ Well, my dear, I won’t persuade you. Think of it a little 
longer. But something must be done soon.” 

“How I wish I had my bonnet, and shawl, and black gown 
here!” said Janet, after a few minutes’ silence. “I should 
like to go to Paddiford Church and hear Mr. Tryan. There 
would be no fear of my meeting Robert, for he never goes out 
on a Sunday morning.” 

“ I’m afraid it would not do for me to go to the house and 
fetch your clothes,” said Mrs. Raynor. 

“ Oh no, no ! I must stay quietly here while you two go to 
church. I will be Mrs. Pettifer’s maid, and get the dinner 
ready for her by the time she comes back. Dear good woman ! 
She was so tender to me when she took me, in the night, 
mother, and all the next day, when I couldn’t speak a word to 
her to thank her.” 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

The servants at Dempster's felt some surprise when the 
morning, noon, and evening of Saturday had passed, and still 
their mistress did not reappear'. 

“ It’s very odd,” said Kitty, the housemaid, as she trimmed 
her next week’s cap, wdiile Betty, the middle-aged cook, looked 
on with folded arms. “ Do you think as Mrs. Eaynor was ill, 
and sent for the missis afore we was up ? ” 

“ Oh,’" said Betty, “ if it had lieen that, she’d ha’ been back- 
’ards and for’ards three or four times afore now ; leastways, 
she’d ha’ sent little Ann to let us know.” 

“There’s suinmat up more nor usal between her an' the 
master, that you may depend on,” said Kitty. “ I know those 
clotlies as was lying i’ the drawdng-room yesterday, when the 
company was come, meant summat. I shouldn’t wonder if 
that was what thej'’ve had a fresh row about. She’s p’raps 
gone array, aii’s made up her mind not to come back again.’’ 

“ An’ i’ the right ou't too,” said Betty. “ I’d ha’ overrun him 
long afore now. if it had been me. 1 wouldn’t staii’ bein' 
mauled as she is by no husband, not if he was the biggest lord 
i' the land. It’s poor work bein’ a wife at that jirice : I’d 
sooner be a cook wi’out pcrkises,au’ liev roast, an’ boil, an’ fry, 
an’ bake, all to mind at once. She may well do as she does. 
I know I’m glad enough of a drop o' summat myself uhen I’m 
plagued. I feel very low, like, to-night ; I think I shall put 
my beer i’ the saucepan an’ warm it.” 

“ What a one you are for wai min’ your beer, Betty ! 1 

couldn’t abide it — nasty bitter stuff ! ” 

“It’s fine talkin’; if you was a cook you'd know wliat 
belongs to bein’ a cook. It’s none so nice to hev a siiikin’ at 
your stomach, I can tell you. You wouldn't think so much o’ 
flue ribbins i’ your cap then.” 

“Well, well, Betty, don’t be grumpy. Liza Thomson, as 
is at Phipps’s, said to me last Sunday, ‘ I wonder you’ll stay 
at Dempster’s,’ she says, ‘ such goin’s-on as there is.’ But I 
savs, ‘ 'rhere’s things to put up wi’ in ivery place, an’ you may 
change, an’ change, an’ not better yourself when all’s said arf 
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done.’ Lors ! why Liza told me herself as Mrs. Phipps was as 
skinny as skinny P the kitchen, for all they keep so much 
company ; and as for follyers, she’s as cross as a turkey-cock 
if she finds ’em out. There’s nothin’ o’ that sort i’ the missis. 
How pretty she come an’ spoke to Job last Sunday ! There 
isn’t a good natur’der woman i’ the world, that’s my belief — 
an’ hansome too. I al’ys think there’s nobody looks half so 
well as the missis when she’s got her ’air done nice. Lors ! I 
wish I’d got long ’air like her — my ’air’s a-comin’ off dread- 
ful.” 

“There’ll be fine work to-morrow, I expect,” said Betty, 
“ when the master comes home, an’ Dawes a-swearin’ as he'll 
niver do a stroke o’ work for him again. It’ll be good fun if 
he sets the justice on him for cnttin’ him wi’ the whip ; the 
master’ll p’raps get his comb cut for once in his life ! ” 

“ Why, he was in a temper like a fi-end this morning,” said 
Kitty. “ I dare say it was along o’ what had hajipeiied wi’ the 
missis. We shall hev a pretty house wi’ him it she doesn’t 
come back — he’ll want to be leatherin’ vs, 1 shouldn’t wonder. 
He must hev sometliin’ t’ ill-use when he’s in a passion.” 

“I’dtek care he didn’t leather me — no, not if he was my 
hnsban’ ten times o’er; I’d ])our hot drippin’ on him sooner. 
But the missis hasn’t a sperrit like me. He’ll mek her come 
back, you’ll see ; he’ll come round her somehow. There's no 
likelihood of her coming back to-night, though ; so I should 
think we might fasten the doors and go to bed wlien we like.” 

On Sunday morning, however, Kitty’s mind became dis- 
turbed b}'" more definite and alarming conjectures about her 
mistress. While Betty, encouraged by the prospect of un- 
wonted leisure, was sitting down to continue a letter which 
had long lain unfinished between the leaves of her Bible, Kitty 
came running into the kitchen, and said, — 

‘‘Lor! Betty, I’m all of a tremble; you might knock me 
down wi’ a fe.itlier. I’ve just looked into the missis’s ward- 
robe, an’ there’s both her bonnets. She must ha’ gone wi’out 
her bonnet. An' then I remember as her niglit-clothes wasn’t 
on the bed yesterday raornin’ ; I thought she’d put ’em away 
to be washed ; but she hadn't, for I've been lookin’. It’s my 
belief he’s murdered her, and shut her up i" that closet as he 
keeps locked al’ys. He’s capible on’t."’ 

“ Lors-ha’-massy ! why, you’d better ran to Mrs. Ra 3 ’nor’s an 
see if she’s there, arter all. It was p’raps all a lie.” 

Mrs. Raynor had returned home to give directions to h-:- 
little maiden, when Kitty, with the elaborate manifestation 
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of alanii w liich servants deliijlit in, rushed lu without kuoek- 
ing, and, holding her hands on her heart as if the consequenc 
to that organ were likely to be very serious, said, — 

‘•If you please ‘m, is the missis here ? " 

“No, Kitty ; why are you come to ask ? " 

“ Because 'in. she's niver been at home since yesterdai 
inoriiin', since afore we was up ; an' we thought sometinn' 
must ha" happened to her." 

•'• No, don't be frightened. Kitty. Your mistress is quite 
safe : I know where she is. Is your master at home ? ’’ 

“ No 'm ; he went out yesterday niornin', an' said he shouldn't 
be back afore to-night" 

“"Well. Kitty, there’s nothing the matter with your mis 
cress. You needn't say aii\ thing to any one about her being 
away from home. I shall call presently and fetch her gown 
and bonnet She wants them to put on." 

Kitty, perceiving there was a mystery she was not to inquire 
into, returned to Orchard Street, leally glad to know that her 
mistress was safe, but disappointed nevertheless at being told 
that she was not to be frightened. Slie was soon followed by 
Mrs. Raynor in quest of the gown and bonnet. The good 
mother, on learning that Dempster was not at home, had at 
once thought that she could gratify Janet’s wi^h to go to 
Paddiford Church. 

“See, my dear,’’ she said, as she entered ^fvs. Pettifer's 
parlor ; “ I've brought you your bl.rck clothe.s. Robert's not 
at home, and is not couiiiig till this evening. I couldn't find 
your best black gown, but this will do. I wouldn't bring 
■anything else, you know ; but there can’t be any objection to 
my fetching clothes to cover you. You can go to Paddiford 
Church now. if you like ; and'l will sro with you.” 

“ That s a dear mother ! Then we'll all thi’ee go together. 
Come and help me to get ready. Good little ^Irs. Crewe ! It 
will vex her sadly that 1 should go to hear Mr. Tryan. But 1 
must kiss her, and nrike it up with her.” 

Many eyes were turned on Janet with a look of surprise as 
she walked up the 'aisle of Paddiford Church. Slie felt a little 
tremor at tlie notice she knew she was exciting, but it was a 
strong satisfaction to her that she had been able .at once to 
take a step that would let her mdghbors know her change of 
feeling towards ^Ir. 'Cry an: she had left herself now no room 
for proud reluctance or weak hesitation. The walk thvougb 
the sweet spring air had stimulated all her fresh hopes, all hei 
yearning desires afterpurity, strength, and pe.ace. She thought 
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she should hud a new uveauiug in the prayers this niorniiig ; 
her full heart, like an overflowing river, wanted those n^ady- 
raade chauiiels to pour itself into ; aud then she sliould hear 
Mr. Tryau again, and his words would fall on her like precious 
balm, as they had done last night. Thei-e was a liquid bright- 
ness ill her eyes as they rested on the mere walls, the pews, 
the weavers and colliers in their Sunday clothes. The com- 
monest things seemed to touch the spring of love within her, 
just as, when we are sudilenly released from an acute absorb- 
uig bodily pain, our heart aud senses leap out in new freedom ; 
we think even the noise of streets harmonious, and are ready 
to hug the tradesiiian who is wrapping up our change. A door 
had been opened in Janet's cold dark prison of self-despair, 
and the golden light of morning w.i» jjouring in its slanting 
beams through the blessed opening. There was sunlight in 
the world ; tliere was a divine love earing for her ; it had given 
her an earneot of good things ; it had been preparing comfort 
for her in the very moment when she had thought herself 
most forsaken. 

Mr. Tr\ an might well rejoice when his eye rested on her 
as he entered his deslc ; but he rejoiced with trembling. He 
could not look at the sweet hopeful face without remembering 
its yesterday’s look of agony; and there was the possibility 
that that look might return. 

Janet’s appearance at church was greeted not only by 
woiiiiering eyes, but by kind hearts, and after the service 
several of Mr. Tryaii’s hearers with whom she had been on 
cold terms of late, contrived to eoiue up to her and take her 
by the hand. 

•‘Mother.’’ said 5liss Linnet, “do let us go and speak to 
JIrs. Deui]<stcr. I'm sure there's a great change in her mind 
towards 'Jlr. Tryau, I noticed how eagerly she listened to 
the sermcui, and she’-p come with Mrs. Pettifer, yon see. We 
ought to go and give her a welcome among us." 

*■ Why, my dear, we've never spoke friendly these live year. 
Yon know she’.s been as haughty as anytliing since I quarrelled 
with her husband. However, let bygones be bygones : I’ve 
no grudge again’ the poor thing, more particular as she must 
ha’ flew in her husband’s face to come an’ bear Mr. Tryan. 
Yes. let us go an’ sjieak to her.” 

The friendly words and looks touched Janet a little too 
keenly, and Mrs, Pettifer wiselv hurrieil her home by the 
least frequented road. When they reached home, a violent 
lit of weeping, followed by cozitiiiiious lassitude, showed that 
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t,hc emotions of the moniing liail ovei’hlriiined her iiervps. 
She was suffering, too, from the absence of the long-aocustouiecl 
stimulus which she had promised Mr. Tryan not to touuli 
again. The poor thing was conscious of this, and dreaded 
her OAvu weakness, as the victim of intermittent insanity 
dreads the oncoming of the old illusion. 

“Mother,” she whispered, when Mrs llaynor urged her to 
lie down and rest all the afternoon, that she might be the 
better prepared to see Mr. Trjmn in the evening — “mother, 
don’t let me have anything if 1 ask for it.” 

In the mother’s mind there Avas the same anxiety, and in 
her it was mingled with another fear — the fear lest Janet, in 
her present excited state of mind, should take some premature 
step in relation to her husband, which might lead back to all 
the former troubles. The hint she had thrown out in the 
morning of her wish to return to him after a time, showed a 
new eagerness for difficult duties. Unit only made the long- 
saddened sober mother tremble. 

But as evening approached, Janet's morning heroism all 
forsook her; her imagination, influenced by physical depres- 
sion as well as by mental habits, was haunted by the vision 
of her husband’s return home, and she began to shudder with 
the yesterday's dread. Hho lieard him calling her, .she saw 
Mm going to her mother's to look for her, she felt sure he 
would find her out, and burst in upon her. 

“Pray, pray, don’t leave me, don’t go to church,” she said 
to Mrs. Pottifer. “ You and mother both stay with me till Mr. 
Tryan comes.” 

At twenty minutes past six the church bells were ringing 
for the evening service, and soon the congregation was stream- 
ing along Ornhard Street in the mellow sunset. The street 
opened toward the Avest. The red half-sunken sun shed a 
solemn splendor on the every-day houses, and crimsoned the 
Avindows of Dempster’s projecting upper story. 

Suddenly a loud murmur arose and spread along the stream 
of chuTch-gocr.s, and one group after another paused and 
looked backward. At the far end of the street, men, accom- 
panied by a miscellaneous group of onlookers, Avere slowly 
carrying something — a body stretched on a door. Slowly 
they passed along the middle of the street, lined all the Avay 
with aAve-struck faces, till they' turned aside and paused in 
the red sunlight before Dempster’s door. 

It Avas Dempster’s body. No one kneAv Avliether he Avas 
alive or dead. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

It was probably a bard saying to the Pharisees, that 
“ there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over niuety-and-nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance.” And certain ingenious philosophers of our own day 
must surely take offence at a joy so entirely out of correspond- 
ence with arithmetical proportion. But a heart that has been 
taught by its own sore straggles to bleed for the woes of 
another — that has learned pity through suffering ” — is 
likely to find very imperfect satisfaction in the “ balance of 
happiness,” “doctrine of compensations,” and other short 
and easy methods of obtaining thorough complacency in the 
presence of pain; and for such a heart that saying will not 
be altogether dark. The emotions, I have observed, are but 
slightly influenced by arithmetical considerations : the mother, 
when her sweet lisping little ones have all been taken from 
her one after another, and she is hanging over her last dead 
babe, finds small consolation in the fact that the tiny dimpled 
corpse is but one of a necessary average, and that a thousand 
other babes brought into the world at the same time are doing 
well, and are likely to live; and if you stood beside that 
mother — if you knew her pang and shared it — it is probable 
you would be equally unable to see a ground of complacency 
in statistics. 

Doubtless a complacency resting on that basis is highly 
rational; but emotion, I fear, is obstinately irrational: it 
insists on caring for individuals ; it absolutely refuses to adopt 
the quantitative view of human anguish, and to admit that 
thirteen ha])py lives are a set-off against twelve miserable 
lives, which leaves a clear balance on the side of satisfaction. 
This is the inherent imbecility of feeling, and one must be a 
great philosopher to have got quite clear of all that, and to 
have emerged into the serene air of pure intellect, in which it 
is evident tl'at individuals really exist for no other purpose 
than that abstractions may be drawn from them — abstrac- 
tions that may rise from heaps of ruined lives like the sweet 
savor of a sacrifice in the nostrils of philosophers, and of a 
|)hiloi 50 ])hie Deity. And so it comes to pass that for the man 
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■who knows sympathy because he has known sorrow, that old, 
old saying about the joy of angels over the repentant sinner 
outweighing their joy over the ninety-nine just, has a mean- 
ing which does not jar with the language of his own heart 
It only tells him, that for angels too there is a transcendent 
value in human pain, which refuses to be settled by equa- 
tions ; that the eyes of angels too are turned away from the 
serene happiness of the righteous to bend wdth yearning pitj 
on the poor erring soul wandering in the desert where nn 
water is ; tliat for angels too the misery of one casts so tre- 
mendous a shadow as to eclipse the bliss of ninety-nine. 

Mr. Tryan had gone through the initiation of suffering ; il 
is no ■wonder, then, that Janet’s restoration was the work that 
lay nearest his heart ; and that, weary as he was in body when 
he entered the vestry after the evening service, he was impatient 
to fulfil the promise of seeing her. His experience enabled 
him to divine — what was the fact — that the hopefulness of 
the morning would be follo^w'ed by a return of depression and 
discouragement; and his sense of the inward and ontwaul 
difficulties in the way of her restoration was so keen, that he 
could only find relief from the foreboding it excited by lifting 
ujp his heart in prayer. There are unseen elements which 
often frustrate our ■wisest calculations — which raise up the 
sufferer from the edge of the grave, contradicting the prophe- 
cies of the clear-sighted physician, and fulfilling the blind 
clinging hopes of affection ; such unseen elements Mr. Tryan 
called the Divine Will, and filled up the margin of ignorance 
which surrounds all our knowledge with the feelings of trust 
and resignation. Perhaps the profonndest philosophy could 
hardly fill it up better. 

His mind was occupied in this way as he was absently 
taking off his gown, when Mr. Landor startled him by enter- 
ing the vestry and asking abruptly, — 

“ Have you heard tlie news about Dempster ? ” 

“ Ho,” said Mr. Tryan, anxiously ; “ what is it ? ” 

" He has been thiown out of his gig in the Bridge Way, and 
he was taken up for dead. They were carrying him liome as 
we were coming to church, and I stayed behind to see what 1 
could do. I went in to speak to Mrs. Dempster, and pre[>arp 
lier a little, but she was not at home. Dempster is not dead, 
however ; he was stunned with the fall. Pilgrim came in a 
few minutes, and he says the right leg is broken in two places. 
It’s likely to be a terrible case, with his state of body. It 
seems he was more drunk than usual, and they say he came 
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along the Bridge Way flogging his horse like a madman, till 
at last it gave a sudden wheel, and lie was pitched out. The 
servants said they didn’t know where Mrs. Dempster was; 
she had been away from home since yesterday morning ; but 
Mrs. Eaynor knew.” 

“ I know where she is,” said Mr. Tryan ; “ but I think it 
will be better for her not to be told of this just yet.” 

“Ah, that was what Pilgrim said, and so 1 didn’t go round 
to Mrs. Raynor’s. He said it would be all the better if Mrs. 
Dempster could be kept out of the house for the present. Do 
you know if anything new has happened between Dempster 
and his wife lately ? I was surprised to hear of her being at 
Paddiford Church this morning.” 

“ Yes, something has happened ; but I believe she is anxious 
that the particulars of his behavior towards her should not be 
known. She is at Mrs. Pettifer’s — there is no reason for 
concealing that, since what has happened to her husband ; and 
yesterday, when she was in very deep trouble, she sent for 
me. I was very thankful she did so ; I believe a great change 
of feeling has begun in her. But she is at present in that 
excitable state of mind — she has been shaken by so many 
painful emotions during the last two days, that I think it 
would be better, for this evening at least, to guard her from a 
new shock, if possible. But I am going now to call upon her, 
and I shall see how she is.” 

“ Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, who had entered during the 
dialogue, and had been standing by, listening with a distressed 
face, “ I shall take it as a favor if you’ll let me know if iver 
there's anything I can do for Mrs. Dempster. Eh, dear, what 
a world this is ! I think I see ’em fifteen year ago — as happy 
a young couple as iver was ; and now, what it’s all come to ! 
I was in a hurry, like, to punish Dempster for pessecutin’, but 
there was a stronger hand at work nor mine.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jerome; but don’t let us i-ejoice in punishment, 
even when the hand of God alone inflicts it. The best of us 
are but poor wretches just saved from shipwreck : can we feel 
anything but awe and pity when we see a fellow-passenger 
swallowed by the waves ? ” 

“'Right, right, Mr. Tryan. I’m over hot and hasty, that I 
am. But I bpg on you to tell Mrs. Dempster — I mean, in 
course, when you’ve an opportunity — tell her she’s a friend 
at the White House as she may send for any hour o’ the day.” 

“Yes; I shall have an opportunity, T dare say, and I will 
remember your wish. I think,” continued Mr. Tryan. turning 
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to Mr. Landor, “ I liid better see Mr. Pilgrim on my way, and 
learn what is exactly tiie state of things by this time. Wliat 
do you think ? ” 

“By all means: if Mrs. Dempster is to know, there’s no 
one can break the news to her so well as you. I'll walk with 
you to Dempster’s door. I dare say Pilgrim is there still. 
Come, Mr. Jerome, you've got to go our way too, to fetch yout 
horse.’’ 

Mr. Pilgrim was in the passage giving some directions to 
his assistant, when, to his surprise, he saw Mr. Tryau enter. 
They shook hands ; for Mr. Pilgrim, never having joined the 
party of the Anti-Trranites, had no ground for resisting the 
growing conviction, that the Evangelical curate was really a 
good fellow, though he was a fool for not taking better care of 
himself. 

“ Why, I didn’t expect to see you in your old enemy’s quar- 
ters,” he said to Jlr. Tryan. “ However, it will be a good 
while before poor Dempster shows any tight again.” 

“I came ou ilrs. Dempster’s account,” said Mr. Tryan. 
“She is staying at Mrs. Petti fePs ; she lias bad a great shock 
from some severe domestic trouble lately, and I think it will 
be wise to defer telling her of this dreadful event for a short 
time.” 

“Why, what has been up, eh?” said Mr. Pilgrim, whose 
curiosity was at once awakened. “ She used to be no friend of 
yours. Has there been some split between them ? It’s a new 
thing for her to turn round on him.” 

“ Oh, merely an exaggeration of scenes that must often have 
happened before. But the question now is, whether yon think 
there is any immediate danger of her husband'.s death ; for in 
that case, I think, from what I have observed of her feelings, 
she would he pained afterwards to have been kept in igno- 
rance.” 

“Well, there's no telling in these cases, yon know. I don’t 
apprehend speedy death, and it is not absolutely impossible 
that we may bring him I'onnd again. At present he’s in a state 
of apoplectic stupor; but if that subsides, delirium is almost 
sure to supervene, and we .shall have some painful scenes. It’s 
one of tho.-ie complicated eases in which the delirium is likely 
to be of the worst kind — ■ meningitis and delirium tremens to- 
gether — and we may have a good deal of trouble with him. 
If Mrs. Dempster were told, I should say it would be desirable 
to persuade her to remain out of the house at present. She 
could do no good, j'oii know. I’ve got nurses.’’ 
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“ Thank you,” said Mr. Tryan. “ That is what I wanted to 
know. Good-by.” 

"When Mif.. Vettifer opened the door for Mr. Tryan, he told 
her in a few words what had happened, and begged her to 
take an opportunity of letting Mrs. Eaynor know, that they 
might, if ^jossible, concur in preventing a premature or sudden 
disclosiue of the event to Janet. 

“ Voor thing ! ” said Mrs. Pettifer. “ She’s not fit to hear 
any bad news; slie’s very low this evening — worn out with 
feeling ; and she's not had anything to keep her up, as she’s 
been used to. She seems frightened at the thought of being 
tempted to take it.” 

“ Thank God for it ; that fear is her greatest security.” 

When Mr. Tryan entered the parlor this time, Janet was 
again awaiting him eagerly, and her pale sad face was lighted 
up with a smile as she rose to meet him. But the next 
moment she said, with a look of anxiety, — 

“ How very ill and tired you look ! You have been working 
so hard all day, and yet you are come to talk to me. Oh, you 
arc wearing yourself out. I must go and ask Mrs. Pettifer 
to come and make you have some su)iper. But this is my 
mother ; you have not seen her before, I think.” 

IVlule Mr. Tryan was speaking to Mrs. Eaynor, Janet 
hurried out, and he, seeing that this good-natured thoughtful- 
ness on his behalf would help to counteract her depression, 
was not inclined to oppose her ivish, but accepted the supper 
Mrs. Pettifer offered him, quietly talking tlie while about a 
clothing club he was going to establish in Paddiford, and the 
want of provident habits among the poor. 

Presently, however, Mrs. Eaynor said she must go home for 
an hour, to seo how her little maiden was going on, and Mrs. 
Pettifer left the room n ith her to take the opportunity of 
telling her what had h.appeucd to Dempster. When Janet 
was left alone with Mr. Tryan, she said, — 

‘‘I feel so iinccitain what to do about 1113’ liusband. I am 
so weak — my feelings change so from hour to hour. This 
morning, when I felt so hopeful and happy, I thought I 
should like to go back to him, and try to make up for what 
has been wrong in me. I thought, now God would help me, 
and I should have you to teach and advise me, and I could 
bear the troubles that would come. But since then — all this 
afternoon and evening — I have had the same feelings I used 
to have, the same dread of his anger and cruelty, and it seems 
to me as if I should never be able to be.ir it without falling 
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into llic biiiiio sinb, aud doing just <rliat 1 did before. Yet, if 
it were settled that I should live apart from him. 1 know it 
would always be a load on iny mind that T had shut myself 
out from going back to him. It seems a dreadful thing in 
life, when any one has been so near to one as a husband for 
fifteen years, to part and be nothing to each other any more. 
.Surely that is a very strong lie. and I feel as if my duty can 
never lie quite away from it. It is very difficult to know 
what to do : what ought I do ? " 

“ T think it will be well not to take any decisive step yet. 
Wait until your mind is calmer. You might lemain with 
yonr mother for a little while; 1 think you have no real 
ground for fearing any annoyance from your husband at 
present; he has put himself too much in thesvrong; he will 
very likely leave you unmolested for some time. Dismiss 
this dilfioult question from your mind just now, if yon can. 
Every new day may bring you uow grounds tor decision, and 
what is most needful for your he.ilth of mind is repose from 
that haunting anxiety about the future which has been pre^'- 
ing on you. Cast yourself on God, and tnist that he will 
direct you; he will make your duty clear to you, if you wait 
submissively ou him.” 

“ Yes ; 1 will wait a little, as you tell me. I will go to my 
mother’s to-morrow, and pray to be guided rightly. You will 
pray for me, too.” 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 

The next morning Janet was so much calmer, and at break- 
fast spoke so decidedly of going to her mother’s, that Mrs. 
Pettifer and Mrs. Eaynor agreed it ivould be wise to let her 
know by degrees what had befallen her husband, since as 
soon as she went out there would be danger of her meeting 
some one who would betray the fact. But Mrs. Eaynor 
thought it would be well first" to call at Dempster’s, and ascer- 
tain how he was ; so she said to Janet, — 

‘‘ My dear. I’ll go home first, and see to things, and get 
your room ready. You needn’t come yet, you know. I shall 
be back again in an hour or so, and we can go together.” 

Oh no,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “ Stay with me till evening. 
I shall be lost without you. You needn’t go till quite 
evening.” 
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Janet had dipped into the “ Life of Henry Alartyii/' which 
Mrs. Pettifer had from tlie Paddiford Lending Library, and 
her interest was so arrested by that pathetic missionary 
«tory, that she readily acquiesced in both propositions, and 
Mrs. Kaynor set out. 

She had been gone more than an liour, and it was nearly 
twelve o’clock, wlieii Janet put down her book; and after 
sitting meditatively for some minutes with her e3'es uncon- 
sciously fixed on the opposite wall, she rose, went to her bed- 
room, and, hastily putting on her bonnet and shawl, came 
down to Airs. Pettifer, who was busy in the kitclien. 

“Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “tell mother, when she comes 
back, I’m gone to see what has become of those poor Lakins 
in Butcher Lane. I know they’re half starving, and I’ve 
neglected them so, lately. And then, I think, I'll go on to 
Mrs. Crewe. I want to see the dear little woman, and tell her 
myself about my going to hear Mr. Tryan. She w'on’t feel it 
half so much if I tell her myself.” 

“ Won’t you wait till your mother comes, or put it off till 
to-morrow ? ” said Mrs. Pettifer, alarmed. “ You'll hardly be 
back in time for dinner, if you get talking to Mrs. Crewe. 
And you’ll have to pass by your husband's, you know ; and 
yesterday, you were so afraid of seeing him.” 

“ Oh, Ro^rt will be shut up at the office now, if he’s not 
gone out of the town. I must go — I feel I must be doing 
.something for some one — not be a mere useless log any longer. 
I’ve been reading about that wonderful Henry Alartyn ; he’s 
just like Mr. Tryan — wearing himself out for other people, 
find I sit thinking of nothing but myself. I must go. Good- 
by ; I shall be back soon.” 

She ran off before Mrs. Pettifer conltl utter another word of 
dissuasion, leaving the good woman in considerable anxiety 
lest this new impulse of Janet’s should frustrate all precau- 
tions to save her from a sudden shock. 

Janet having paid her visit in Butcher Lane, turned again 
into Orchard Street on her way to Mrs. Crewe’s, and Was 
thinking, rather sadly, that her mother’s economical house- 
keeping would leave no abundant surplus to be sent to the 
hungry Lakins, when she saw Mr. Pilgrim in advance of her 
on the other side of the .street. He was walking at a rapid 
pace, and when he reached Dempster’s door he turned and 
eutered without knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr. Pilgrim would never enter in that 
way unless there were some one very ill in the liou.se. It was 
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her husband ; slip f-dt r-ertain of ir at oni » 'thing lisul 

happened to Iiim, Without a moiueni's she ran. acioso 

the street, opened the door, and entered. There was no one 
ill the pas-sage. Tlie diiiing-rooia door wa* wide open — no 
one was there. Pilgrim, then, w.ts already iip'istairs. Slie 
I'uslied up at once to llempster a room — her own room. The 
floor was open, and she paiiied in pale liorror at the siglu 
before her, whioh seemed to stand out only with the more 
itjppaUirig distinetness because the noonday light was dark- 
ened to twilight ill the chamber. 

Two strong iiuises were using their utmost force to hold 
Dempster in bed, wliila the mefiieal assistnit was applying a 
sponge to hia head, and Mr. Pilgrim was busy adjusting some 
apparatus in the background. Dempster's face was purple 
and swollen, his eye.s dilated, and lixed with a look of dire 
terror on something ho seemed to see approaching him from 
the iron closet. He trembled violently, and straggled as if to 
jump out of bed. 

“ Let me go, let me go," he sai>l in a loud, hoarse whisper ; 
“ she’s coming . . , slie’.s cold . . . she’s dead . . . she’ll 
strangle me with her black hair. Ah ! ” he shrieked aloud, 
“ her hair is all serpents . . . they're black serpents . . . they 
I'i ^s . . . they hiss ... let me go . . . let me go . . . she 
wants to drag me with her cold arras . . . her arms are ser- 
pents . . . they are great white serpents . . . they’ll twine 
round me . . . she wants to drag me into the cold water . . . 
her bosom is cold ... it is black ... it is all serpents ...” 

“Ho, Jlobert,” Janet cried, in tones of yearning pity, rush- 
ing to the side of the bed, and stretching out her arms towards 
him, “no, here is Janet. She is not dead — she forgives 
yon.'’ 

Dempster’s maddened senses seemed to receive some new 
impression from her appearance. The terror gave way to 
rage. 

“Ha! you sneaking hypocrite!’' he burst out in a grating 
voice, “ you threaten me . . . you mean to have your revenge 
on me, do yon ? Do your worst ! I’ve got the law on my side 
... I knosv the law . . . I’ll hunt you down like a hare . . . 
prove it . . . prove that I was tampered with . . . prove that 
1 took the money . . . prove it . . . you can prove nothing 
. . . you damned psalm-singing maggots ! I’ll make a fire 
under you, and smoke off the whole pack of you . . . I’ll 
sweep you up . . . I’ll grind you to powder . . . small powder 
. . . (here his voice dropped to a low tone of shuddering dis- 
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gust) . . . powder on the bed-clothes . . . running about . . . 
black lice . . . they are coming in swarms . . . Janet ! come 
and take them away . . . curse you ! why don’t you come ? 
Janet ! ” 

Poor Janet was kneeling by the bed with her face buried in 
her hands. She almost wished her worst moment back again 
rather than this. It .seemed as if her husband was already 
imprisoned in misery, and she could not reach him — his ear 
deaf forever to the sounds of love and forgiveness. His sins 
had made a hard crust round his soul ; her pitying voice could 
not pierce it. 

“ Hot there, isn’t she ? ” he went on in a defiant tone. “ Why 
do you ask me ■where she is ? I'll have every drop of yellow 
blood out of your veins if you come questioning me. Your 
blood is yellow ... in your purse . . . running out of your 
pui-se . . . What ! you're changing it into toads, are you ? 
They’re crawling . . . they’re flying . . . they’re flying about 
my head . , , the toads are flying about. Ostler ! ostler ! 
bring out my gig . . . bring it out, you lazy beast ... ha ! 
you’ll follow me, will you ? . . . you'll fly about my head . . . 
you’ve got fiery tongues . . . Ostler! oiir.se you! why don’t 
you come? Janet! come and take the toads away . . . 
Janet!” 

This last time he uttered her name with such a shriek of 
terror, that Janet involuntarily started up from her knees, and 
stood as if petrified by the horrible vibration. Dempster 
stared wildly in silence for some moments ; then he spoke 
again in a hoarse whisper, — 

“ Dead ... is she dead ? She did it, then. She buried 
herself in the iron chest . . . she left her clothes out, though 
. . . she isn’t dead . . . why do you pretend she’s dead ? . . . 
she’s coming . . . she’s coming out of the iron closet . . . 
there are the black serpents . . . stop her ... let me go 
. . . stop her . . . she wants to drag me away into the cold 
black water . . . her bosom is black ... it is all serpents 
. . . they are getting longer . . . the great white serpents are 
getting longer.’’ 

Here Mr. Pilgrim came forward with the apparatus to bind 
him, but Dempster’s struggles became more aud more violeut. 
“Ostler! ostler!” he shouted, “bring out the gig . . . give 
mo tlie whip !'’ — and bursting loose from the strong hands 
that held him, he began to flog the bed-clothes furiously with 
his right arm. 

“G-('t along, you lame brute! — sc — sc — .sc! that’s it! 
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there you <^0 ! They think they’ve outwitted me, do they ? 
The sneaking idiots ! I’ll be up with them by and by. i’ll 
make them say the Lord’s Prayer backwards . . . I’ll pepper 
them so that the devil shall eat them raw . . . sc — sc — sc — 
we shall see who’ll be the winner yet ... get along, you 
damned limping beast . . . I’ll lay your back open . . . 
I’ll ...” 

He raised himself with a stronger effort than ever to flog 
the bed-clothes, and fell back in convulsions. Janet gave a 
scream, and sank on her knees again. She thought he was 
dead. 

As soon as ^Ir. Pilgrim was able to give her a moment’s at- 
tention, he came to her, and, taking her by the arm, attempted 
to draw her gently out of the room. 

Now, my dear ilrs. Dempster, let me persuade you not to 
remain in the room at present. We shall soon relieve these 
symptoms, I hope ; it is nothing but the delirium that ordi- 
narily attends such cases.” 

“ Oh, what is the matter ? what brought it on? ” 

“IIo fell out of the gig; the right leg is broken. It is a 
terrible accident, and I don’t disguise that there is consider- 
able danger attending it, owing to the state of the brain. But 
Mr. Dempster has a strong constitution, you know ; in a few 
days these symptoms may be allayed, and he may do well. 
Let me beg of you to keep out of the room at present ; you 
can do 110 good until Mr. Dempster is better, and able to know 
you. But you ought not to be alone ; let me advise you to 
have Mrs. Kaynor with you.” 

“ Yes, I will send for mother. But you must not object to 
my being in the room. I shall be very quiet now, only just 
at first the shock was so great ; I knew nothing about it. I 
can help the nurses a great deal ; I can put the cold things to 
his head. He may be sensible for a moment and know me. 
Pray do not say any mors against it : my heart is set on being 
with him.” 

Mr. Pilgrim gave way, and Janet, having sent for her mother 
and put off her bonnet and shawl, returned to take her place 
by the side of her husband’s bed. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Day after day, with only short intervals of rest, Janet kept 
ner place in that sad chamber. No wonder the sick-room and 
the lazaretto have so often been a refuge from the tossings 
of intellectual doubt — a place of repose for the worn and 
wounded spirit. Here is a duty about which all creeds and 
all philosophies are at one : here, at least, the conscience will 
not be dogged by doubt, the benign impulse will not be checked 
by adverse theory : here you may begin to act without settling 
one preliminary question. To moisten the sufferer’s parched 
lips through the long night-watches, to bear up the drooping 
head, to lift the helpless limbs, to divine the want that can 
find no utterance beyond the feeble motion of the hand or 
beseeching glance of the eye — these are ofBces that demand 
no self-questionings, no casuistry, no assent to propositions, 
no weighing of consequences. Within the four walls where 
the stir and glare of the world are shut out, aud every voice 
is subdued — where a human being lies prostrate, thrown on 
the tender mercies of his fellow, the moral relation of man 
to man is reduced to its utmost clearness and simplicity : 
bigotry cannot confuse it, theory cannot pervert it, passion, 
awed into quiescence, can neither pollute nor perturb it. As 
we bend over the sick-bed, all the forces of our nature rush 
towards the channels of pity, of patience, and of love, and 
sweep down the miserable choking drift of our quarrels, our 
debates, our would-be wisdom, and our clamorous selfish 
desires. This bles'i'ng of serene freedom from the importu- 
nities of opinion lies in all simple direct acts of mercy, and is 
one source of that sweet calm which is often felt by the 
watcher in the sick-room, even when the duties there are of a 
hard and terrible kind. 

Something of that benign result was felt by Janet during 
her tendance in her husband’s chamber. When the first heart- 
piercing hours were over — when her horror at his delirium 
was no longer fresh, she began to be conscious of her relief 
from the burthen of decision as to her future course. The 
question that agitated her, about returning to her husband, 
had been solved in a moment ; and tins illness, after all, might 
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De tte herald of another blessing, just as that dreadful mid- 
night when she stood an outcast in cold and darkness had been 
followed by the dawn of a new hope. Robert would get better; 
this illness might alter him ; he would be a long time feeble, 
needing help, walking with a crutch, perhaps. She would wait 
on him with such tenderness, such all-forgiving love, that the 
old harshness and cruelty must melt away forever under the 
heart-sunshine she would pour around him. Her bosom heaved 
at the thought, and delicious tears fell. Janet's was a nature 
in which hati'cd and revenge could tind no place ; the long 
bitter years drew half their bitterness from her ever-living 
remembrance of the too short years of love that went before ; 
and the thought that lier husband would ever put lier hand to 
his lips again, and recall the days when they sat on the grass 
together, and he laid scarlet poppies on her black hair, and 
called her his gypsy queen, seemed to send a tide of loving 
oblivion over all the harsh and stony space they had traversed 
since. The IJivine Love that had already shone upon her 
would be with her; she would lift up her soul continually 
for help ; Mr. Tryan, she knew, would pray for her. If she 
felt herself failing, she would confess it to him at once; if 
her feet began to slip, there was that stay for her to cling to. 
Oh, she could never be drawn back into that cold damp vault 
of sill and despair again ; she had felt the morning sun, she 
had tasted the sweet pure air ot trust and penitence and sub- 
mission. 

These were the thoughts passing through Janet’s mind as 
she hovered about her husband's bed, and these were the hopes 
she poured out to Mr. Tryan when he called to see her. It 
was so evident that thej- were strengthening her in her new 
struggle — they shed such a glow of calm enthusiasm over her 
face as she spoke of them, that Mr. Tryan could not bear to 
throw on them the chill of premonitory doubts, though a pre- 
vious conversation he had had with Mr." Pilgrim had convinced 
him that there was not the faintest probability of Dempster’s 
recovery. Poor Janet did not know the significance of the 
changing symptoms, and when, after the lapse of a week, the 
delirium began to lose some of its violence, and to be inter- 
rupted by longer and longer intervals of stupor, she tried to 
think that these might be steps on the way to recovery, and 
she shrank from questioning Mr. Pilgrim lest he should con- 
firm the fears that began to get predominance in her mind. 
But before many days were past, he thought it right not to 
allow her to blind herself any longer. One day — it was just 
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about noon, wlien bad news aSways seems iii().st sickening — he 
led her from her husband’s chamber into the opposite drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Raynor was sitting, and said to her, in that 
low tone of sympathetic feeling which sometimes gave a sud- 
den air of gentleness to this rough man, — 

“My dear Mrs. Dempster, it is right in these cases, you 
know, to be prepared for the worst. I think I shall be saving 
you pain by preventing you from entertaining any false hopes, 
and Mr. Dem])ster’s state is now such that I fear we must con- 
sider recovery impossible. The affection of the brain might 
not have been hopeless, but, you see, there is a terrible com- 
plication; and I am grieved to say the broken limb is mor- 
tifying.” 

Janet listened with a sinking heart. That future of love 
and forgiveness would never come, then ; he was going out 
of her sight forever, where her pity could never reach him. 
She turned cold, and trembled. 

“ But do you think he will die,” she said, “ without ever 
coming to himself ? witliout ever knowing me ? ” 

“ One cannot say that with certainty. It is not impossible 
that the cerebral oppression may subside, and that he may 
become conscious. If there is anything you would wish to be 
said or done in that case, it would be well to be prepared. I 
should think,” Mr. Pilgrim continued, turning to Mrs. Raynor. 

“ Mr. Dempster’s affairs are likely to be in order — his will 

“Ob, I wouldn’t have him troubled about those things,” 
interrupted Janet, “he has no relations but quite distant ones 
— no one but me. I wouldn’t take up the time with that. I 
only want to . . 

She was unable to finish ; she felt her sobs rising, and left 
the room. “0 God,” she said, inwardly, “is not Thy love 
greater than mine ? Have mercy on him ! have mercy on 
him!” 

This happened on Wednesday, ten days after the fatal acci- 
dent. By the following Snnd.ay', Dempster was in a stote of 
rapidly increasing prostration ; and when Mr. Pilgrim, who, 
in turn with his assistant, had slept in the house from the 
beginning, came in, about half-p:ist ten, as usual, he scarcely 
believed that the feebly struggling . life would last out till 
morning. For the last few days he had been administering 
stimulants to relieve the exhaustion which had succeeded the 
alternations of delirium and stupor. This slight office was all 
that now remained to be done for the patient ; so at eleven 
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o'clock ilr. IMlgrim went to befV, having given directions to 
the nurse, and desired her to call him if any change took place, 
or if Mrs. Dempster desired his presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to leave the room. She was 
yearning and watching for a moment in which her husband’s 
eyes would rest consciously upon her, and he wouhl know 
that she had forgiven him. 

How changed he was since that terrible Monday, nearly 
a fortnight ago! He lay motionless, but for the irregular 
breathing that stirred his broad chest and thick muscular 
neck. His features were no longer purple and swollen ; they 
were pale, sunken, and haggard. A cold perspiration stood 
in beads on tlie prohtberant forehead, and on the wasted hands 
stretched motionless on the bed-clothes. It was better to sec 
the hands so, than convulsively picking the air, as they had 
been a week ago. 

J anet sat on the edge of the bed through the long liours of 
candle-light, watching the unconscious half-closed eyes, wiping 
the perspiration from the brow and cheeks, and keeping hei 
left hand on the cold unanswering right hand that lay beside 
her on the bed-clothes. She was almost as pale as her dying 
husband, and there were dark lines under her eyes, for this 
was the third night since she had taken off her clothes ; but 
the eager straining gaze of her dark eyes, and the acute sen- 
sibility that lay in every line about her mouth, made a strange 
contrast with the blank unconsciousness and emaciated ani- 
malism of the face she was watching. 

There was profound stillness in the house. She heard no 
sound but her husband’s breathing and the ticking of the 
watch on the mantel-piece. The candle, placed high np, shed 
a soft light down on the one object slie cared to see. There 
was a smell of brandy in the room ; it was given to her hus- 
band from time to time ; but this smell, which at first had 
produced in her a faint shuddering sensation, was now becom- 
ing indifferent to her : she did not even perceive it ; she was 
too unconscious of herself to feel either temptations or 
accusations. She only felt that the husband of her youth 
was dying ; far, far out of her reach, as if she were standing 
helpless on the shore, while he was sinking in the black storni- 
wayes ; she only yearned for one moment in which she might 
satisfy the deep forgiving pity of her soul by one look of 
love, one word of tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were so persistent that she 
could not measure the hours, and it was a surprise to her 
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when the aurse put out the caudle, and let in the faint morn- 
ing light. Mrs. Raj-nor, anxious about Janet, was already 
lip and now brought in some fresh coffee for her ; and Mr. 
I’ilgrhn having awaked, had hurried on his clothes, and was 
come in to see liow Dempster was. 

This change from candle-light to morning, this recommence- 
ment of the same round of things that had happened yesterday, 
was a discouragement rather than a relief to Janet. She was 
more conscious of her chill weariness ; the new light thrown 
on her husband's face seemed to reveal the still work that 
death had been doing through the night ; she felt her last lin- 
gering hope that he would ever know her again forsake her. 

But now, Mr. Pilgrim, having felt the pulse, was putting 
.some brandy in a tea-spoon between Dempster’s lips; the 
brandy went down, and his breathing became freer. Janet 
noticed the change, and her heart beat faster as she leaned 
forward to watch him. Suddenly a slight movement, like the 
passing away of a shadow, was visible in his face, and he 
opened his eyes full on Janet. 

It was almost like meeting him again on the resurrection 
morning, after the night of the grave. 

“ Robert, do you know me ? ” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and there was a faintly per- 
ceptible motion of the lips, as if he wanted to speak. 

But the moment of speech was forever gone — the moment 
for asking pardon of her, if he wanted to ask it. Could lie 
read the full forgiveness that was written in her eyes ? She 
never knew ; for, as she was bending to kiss him, the thick 
veil of death fell between them, and her lips touched a corpse. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The faces looked very hard and unmoved that surrounded 
Dempster’s grave, while old Mr. Crewe read the burial-service 
in his low, broken voice. The pall-bearers were such men as 
Mr. Pittman, Mr. Lowme, and Mr. Budd — men whom Demp- 
ster had called his friends while he was in life ; and worldly 
faces never look so worldly as at a funeral. They have the 
same effect of grating incongruity as the sound of a coarse 
voice breaking the solemn silence of night. 

The one face that had sorrow in it was covered by a thick 
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rrajie-veil, and tlie borrow was biiiijjivssed and silent. No one 
knew how deep it w'as; for the tliought in most of her neigh- 
Ijors’ minds was, that Mrs. Perapster could hardly have had 
better for; une than t(j lose a bad husband w'ho had left hci 
the ciunjjcusation of a good income. They found it diffieuli 
to conceive that her husband's death could be felt by her 
otheiwise than as a deliverance. The person who was nmst 
thoroughly convinced that Janet’s grief was deep and real, 
was Mr. Pilgrim, who in general was not at all weakly given 
to a belief in disinterested feeling. 

‘‘ That woman has a tender heart," he was frequently heard 
to observe iu his morning rounds about this time. “• I used to 
think there was a great deal of palaver in her, but you may 
depend upon it there’s no pretence about her. If he’d been 
the kindest husband in the world she couldn’t have felt more. 
There’s a great deal of good in Mrs. Dempster — a great deal 
of good.’’ 

“ I always said so," was Mrs. Lowune's vejdy, when he made 
the observation to her ; “ she was always so very full of pretty 
attentions to me when I was ill. But they tell me now she’s 
turned Tryaiiite ; if tliat's it we sha’n’t agree again. It’s very 
inconsistent in her. I think, turning round in that way, after 
being the foremost to laugh at the Tryanite c.int, and espe- 
cially in a W'oman of her habits ; she should cure herself of 
them before she pretends to be over-religious." 

“ Well, I think she means to cure herself, do you know,’’ 
said Mr. rilgrim, whose good-will towards Janet was just now 
quite above that temperate point at which lie could indulge 
his feminine patients with a little judicious detraction. “I 
feel sure she has not taken any stimulants all through her 
husband's illness ; and she has been constantly in the way of 
them. I can see she sometimes suffers a good deal of depres- 
sion for want of them — it shows all the more resolution in 
her. Tho.se cures are rare ; but I’ve kuowu them happen 
sometimes with people of strong will.” 

Mrs. Lowme took an opportunity of retailing Mr. I’ilgrim’s 
conversation to Mrs. Phipps, who, as a victim of Pratt and 
jilethora, could rarely enjoy tliat pleasure at first-hand. Mrs. 
Phipps was a woman of decided opinions, though of wheezy 
utterance. 

'■ For my part,’' she remarked, “ I’m glad to hear there’s any 
likelihood of improvement in Mrs. Dempster, but I think the 
way things liave turned out seems to show that she was more 
to blame than people thought she was ; else, why should she 
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feel so much about lier husband? And Dempster, T under- 
stand, has left his wife pretty nearly all his propei-ty to do 
as she likes with ; that isn’t behaving like such a very bad 
husband. I don’t believe Mrs. Dempster can have had so much 
provocation as they pretended. I’ve known husbands who’ve 
laid plans for tormenting their wives when they’re under- 
ground — tying up their money and hindering them from 
marrying again, ffot that I should ever wish to marry again ; 
I think one husband in one’s life is enough in all con- 
science ” — here she threw a fierce glance at the amiable Mr. 
Phipps, who was innocently delighting himself with the 
facetm in the Itotherby Gitardian, and thinking the editor 
must be a droll fellow — "but it’s aggravating to be tied up 
in that way. Why, they say Mrs. Dempster will have as good 
as six hundred a year at least. A fine thing for her, that was 
a poor girl without a farthing to her fortune. It’s well if she 
doesn’t make ducks and drakes of it somelunv.” 

Mrs. -Phipps’s view of Janet, however, was far from being 
tin* prevalent one in klilby. Even neighbors who had no 
strong personal interest iu her, could hardly see the noble- 
looking woman in her widow’s dress, with a sad sweet gravity 
in her face, and not be touched with fresh admiration for her 
— and hot feel, at least vaguely, that she had entered on a 
new life iu which it was a sort of desecration to allude to the 
painful past. And the old friends who had a real regard for 
her, but whose cordiality had been repelled or chilled of 
late years, now came round her with hearty demonstrations of 
affection. Mr. Jerome felt that his happiness had a substan- 
tial addition now he could once more call on that “ nice little 
woman klra. Dempster,” and think of her with rejoicing 
instead of sorrow. The Pratts lost no time in returning to 
the footing of old-established friendship with Janet and her 
mother ; and Miss Pratt felt it incumbent on her, on all suit- 
able occasions, to deliver a very emphatic approval of the 
remarkable strength of mind she understood Mrs. Dempster 
to be exhibiting. The Miss Linnets were eager to meet Mr. 
Tryan’s wishes by greeting Janet as one who was likely to bo 
a sister in religious feeling and good works; and Mrs. Linnet 
was so agreeably surprised by the fact that Dempster had 
left his wife the money “ in that handsome way, to do what 
she liked with it,” that she even included Dempster himself, 
and his villanous discovery of the flaw in her title to Pye’s 
Croft, in her magnanimous oblivion of past offences. She 
and Mrs. Jerome agreed over a friendly cup of tea that there 
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were “ a many husbands as was very fine spoken an’ all that, 
an’ yet all the while kep’ a will locked up from you, as tied 
you up as tight as anything. I assure yow,” Mrs. Jerome con- 
tinued, dropping her voice in a confidential manner, “ I know 
no more to this day about Mr. Jerome’s will, nor the child as 
is unborn. I’ve no fears about a income — I’m well aware 
Mr. Jerome ’ud niver leave me stret for that; but I should 
like to hev a thousand or two at my own disposial ; it makes 
a widow a deal more looked on.” 

Perhaps this ground of respect to widows might not be 
entirely without its influence on the Milby mind, and might 
do something towards conciliating those more aristocratic 
acquaintances of Janet’s, who would otherwise have been 
inclined to take the severest view of her apostasy towards 
Evangelicalism. Errors look so very ugly in persons of small 
means — one feels they are taking quite a liberty in going 
astray, whereas people of fortune may naturally indulge in a 
few delinquencies. “ They’ve got the money for it,” .as the 
girl said of her mistress who had made herself ill with 
pickled salmon. However it may have been, there was not an 
acquaintance of Janet’s, in Milby, that did not offer her 
civilities in the early days of her widowhood. Even the 
severe Mrs. Phipps was not an exception ; for heaven knows 
what would become of our sociality if we never visited people 
we speak ill of: we should live, like Egyptian hermits, in 
crowded solitude. 

Perhaps the attentions most grateful to Janet were those 
of her old friend Mrs. Crewe, whose attachment to her 
favorite proved quite too strong for any resentment she 
might be supposed to feel on the score of Mr. Tryan. The 
little deaf old lady couldn’t do without her accustomed 
visitor, whom she had seen grow up from child to woman, 
always so willing to chat with her and tell her .all the news, 
though she was deaf ; while other people thought it tiresome 
to shout in her ear, and irritated lier by recommending ear- 
trumpets of various construction. 

All tills friendliness was very precious to Janet. She was 
conscious of the aid it gave her in the self-conquest which 
was the blessing she prayed for with every fresh morn- 
ing. The chief strength of her nature lay in her affection, 
which colored all the rest of her mind: it gave a personal 
sisterly tenderness to her acts of benevolence; it made her 
cling with tenacity to every object that had once stirred her 
kindly emotions. .Vlas! it was unsatisfied, wounded atfection 
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that had made her trouble greater than she could bear. And 
now there was no check to the full flow of that plenteous 
current in her nature — no gnawing secret anguish — no over- 
hanging terror — no inward shame. Friendly faces beamed 
on her ; she felt that friendly hearts were approving hei', and 
wishing her well, and that mild sunshine of good-will fell 
beneficently on her new hopes and efforts, as the clear shining 
after rain falls on the tender leaf-buds of spring, and wins 
them from promise to fulfilment. 

And she needed these secondary helps, for her wrestling 
with her past self was not always easy. The strong emotions 
from which the life of a human being receives a new bias, 
win their victory as the sea wins his : though their advance 
may be sure, they will often, after a mightier wave than usual, 
seem to roll back so far as to lose all the ground they had 
made. Janet showed the strong bent of her will by taking 
every outward precaution against the occurrence of a tempta- 
tion. Her mother was now her constant companion, having 
shut up her little dwelling and come to reside in Orchard 
Street; and Janet gave all dangerous keys into her keeping, 
entreating her to lock them away in some secret place. 
Whenever the too well-known depression and craving 
threatened her, she would seek a refuge in what had always 
been her purest enjoyment — in visiting one of her poor 
neighbors, in carrying some food or comfort to a sick-bed, in 
cheering with her smile some of the familiar dwellings up 
the dingy back lanes. But the great source of courage, the 
great help to perseverance, was the sense that she had a 
friend and teacher in Mr. Tryan : she could confess her diffi- 
culties to him ; she knew he prayed for her ; she had always 
before her the prospect of soon seeing him, and hearing words 
of admonition and comfort, that came to her charged with a 
divine power such as she had never found in human words 
before. 

So the time passed, till it was far on in May, nearly a 
month after her husband’s death, when, as she and her mother 
were seated peacefully at breakfast in the dining-room, look- 
ing through the open window at the old-fashioned garden, 
where the grass-plot was now wliitened with apple-blossoms, 
a letter was brought in for Mrs. Raynor. 

“ Why, there’s the Thurston post-mark on it,” she said. “ It 
must he about your Aunt Anna. Ah, so it is, poor thing ! 
she’s been taken worse this last day or two, and has asked 
them to send for me. That dropsy is carrying her off at last, 
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1 dare say. Poor thing ! it will be a happy release. I must 
go, my dear — she’s your father’s last sister — though I am 
sorry to leave you. However, i)erhaps I shall not have to 
stay more than a night or two.” 

.Janet looked distressed as she said, “Yes, you must go, 
motliPi-. But I don’t know what I shall do mthout you. I 
think I shall run in to Mrs. Pettifer, and ask her to come and 
stay with me while you’re away. I’m sure she wiU.” 

At twelve o’clock, Janet having seen her mother in the 
coach that was to carry her to Thurston, called, on her w&y 
back, at .Mrs. Pettifer’s, but found, to her great disappoint- 
inent, that her old friend Avas gone out for the day. So she 
wrote on a leaf of her pocket-book an urgent request that Mrs. 
Pettifer would come and stay with her while her mother was 
away ; and, desiring the servant-girl to give it to her mistress 
as soon as she came home, walked on to the Vicarage to sit 
with Mrs. CreAve, tldnking to relieve in this way the feeling 
of desolateness and undefined fear that was taking possession 
of her on being left alone for the first time since that great 
crisis in her life. And Mrs. Crewe, too, was not at home ! 

Janet, Avith a sense of discouragement for which she re- 
buked herself as childish, walked sadly home again; and 
Avhen she entered the vacant dining-room, she could not help 
bursting into tears. It is such vague undefinable states of 
susceptibility as this — states of excitement or depression, 
half meutal, half physical — that determine many a tragedy 
in women’s lives. Janet could scarcely eat anything at her 
solitary dinner: she tried to fix her attention on a book in 
vain ; she Avalkecl about the garden, and felt the very sunshine 
melancholy. 

Between four and five o’clock, old Mr. Pittman called, and 
joined her in the garden, Avhere she had been sitting for some 
time under one of the great apple-trees, thinking hoAV Robert, 
in his best moods, used to take little Mamsey to look at the 
cucumbers, or to see the Alderney cow Avith its calf in the 
paddock. The tears and sobs had come again at these 
thoughts; and Avhen Mr. Pittman approached her, she was 
feeling languid and exhausted. But the old gentleman’s sight 
and sensibility ivere obtuse, and, to .Janet’s satisfaction, he 
showed no consciousness that she Avas in grief. 

“I have a task to impose upon yon, Mrs. Dempster,” he said, 
Avith a certain toothless pomposity habitual to him; “I want 
you to look over those letters again in Dempster’s bureau, 
and see if you can find one from Poole about the mortgage oii 
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those houses at Dingley. It will be worth twenty pounds, if 
you can find it; and I don't know where it can be, if it isn’t 
among those letters in the bureau. I've looked everywhei'c 
at the office for it. I’m going home now, but I’ll call again 
to-morrow, if you’ll be good enough to look in the mean 
time.'’ 

Janet said she would look directly, and turned with Mr. 
Pittman into the house. But the search would take her some 
time, so he bade her good-by, and she went at once to a 
bureau which stood in a small back-room, where Dempster 
used sometimes to write letters and receive people who came 
on business out of office hours. She had looked through the 
contents of the bureau mere than once ; but to-day, on remov- 
ing the last bundle of letters from one of the compartments, 
she saw what she had never seen before, a small nick in the 
wood, made in the shape of a thumb-nail, evidently intended 
as a means of pushing aside the movable back of the compart- 
ment. In her examination hitherto she had not found such a 
letter as Mr. Pittman had described — perhaps there might be 
more letters behind tliis slide. She pushed it back at once, 
and saw — no letters, but a small spirit-decanter, half full of 
pale brandy, Dempster's habitual drink. 

An impetuous de.sire shook Janet through all her members; 
it seemed to master Imr with the inevitable force of strong 
fumes tliat flood our senses before sve are aware. Her hand 
was oil the decanter ; pale and excited, she was lifting it out 
of its niche, when, with a start and a shudder, slie dashed it 
to the ground, and the room was filled with -the odor of the 
spirit. Without staying to shut up the bureau, she rushed 
out of the room, snatched up her bonnet and mantle which lay 
in the dining-room, and hurried out of the house. 

Where should she go ? in wdiat place would this demon 
that had re-entered her be scared back again ? She walked 
rapidly along the street in the direction of the church. She 
was soon at the gate of the churchyard ; she passed through 
it, and made her way across the graves to a spot she knew — 
a spot where the turf had been stirred not long before, where 
a tomb was to be erected soon. It was very near the church 
wall, on the side which now lay in deep shadow, quite shut 
out from the rays of the westering sun by a projecting but- 
tress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. It was a sombre spot. A 
thick hedge, surmounted by elm-trees, was in front of her ; a 
projecting buttress on each side. But she wanted to shut out 
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even these objects. Her thick crajje veil was down ; but she 
closed her eyes behind it, and pressed her hands upon them. 
She wanted to summon tip the vision of the past ; she wanted 
to lash the demon out of her soul with the stinging memories 
of the bygone misery ; she wanted to renew the old horror 
and the old anguish, that she might throw herself with the 
more desperate clinging energy at the foot of the cross, where 
the Divine Sufferer would impart divine strength. She tried 
to recall those Hrst hitter moments of shame, which were like 
the shuddering discovery of the leper that the dire taint is 
upon him ; the deeper and deepep lapse ; the on-coming of 
settled despair; the awful moments by' the bedside of her 
self-maddened husband. And then she tried to live tlirough, 
with a remembrance made more vivid by that contrast, the 
blessed hours of hope and joy' and peace that had come to 
her of late, since her whole soul had been bent towards the 
attainment of purity aud holiness. 

But now, when the paroxysm of temptation was past, dreail 
aud despondency began to thrust themselves, like cold heavy 
mists, between her and the heaven to which she wanted to 
look for light and guidance. The tem^itation uould come 
again — that rush of desire might overmaster her the next 
time — she would slip hack again into that deep slimy pit 
from which she had once been rescued, and there might be no 
deliverance for her more. Her prayers did not help her, for 
fear predominated over trust; she had no confidence that the 
aid she sought would be given ; the idea of hen future fall 
had grasped her mind too strongly. Alone, in this way, she 
was powerless. If she could see Jlr. Tryan, if she could con- 
fess all to him, she might gather hope again. She must see 
him; she mnst go to him. 

Janet rose from the ground, and walked away' with a quick 
resolved step. She had been seated there a long while, and 
the sun had already sunk. It was late for her to walk to Pad- 
diford and go to JEr. Tryan’s, where she had never called 
before ; but there was no other way of seeing him that even- 
ing, and she could not hesitate about il. She walked towards 
a footpath through the fields, wliich would take her to Paddi- 
ford w'ithout obliging her to go through tlie town. Tlie way 
was rather long, but she preferred it, because it left less prob- 
ability of her meeting acquaintances, and she shrank from hav- 
ing to speak to any one. 

The evening red had nearly faded by the time Janet 
knocked at Mrs. Wagstaff’s door. The good woman looked 
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sarprised to see her at that hour j but J anet's mourning weeds 
and the painful agitation of her face quickly brought the sec- 
ond thought, that some urgent trouble had sent her there. 

“Mr. Tryan’a just come in," she said. “If you'll sle]> into 
the parlor. PU go up and tell him j'ou've here. He seemed 
very tired and poorly." 

At another time Janet would have felt distress at tlie idea 
that she was disturbing Mr. Tryan when he required rest ; but 
now her need was too great for that ; she could feel nothing 
but a sense of coming relief, when .she heard his step on the 
stair and saw him enter the room. 

He went towards her with a look of .anxiety, and said, “ 1 
fear something is the matter. I fear you are in trouble.’’ 

Theu poor Janet poured forth her sad tale of temptation 
and despondency ; and even while she was confessing she felt 
half her burthen removed. The act of confiding in human 
sympathy, the consciousness that a fellow-being was listening 
to her with patient pity, prepared her soul for that stronger 
leap by which faith grLps the idea of the Divine sympathy. 
When Mr. Tryan spoke words of consolation and encourage- 
ment. she could now Iwlieve the message of mercy ; the water- 
floods that had threatened to overwhelm her rolled l)ack 
again, and life once more spread its heaven-covered space 
before her. She had been unable to pray alone; but now his 
prayer bore her own soul along with it, as the broad tongue of 
name carries upwards in its vigorous leap the little flickering 
fire that could hardly keep alight by itself. 

But Jfr. Tryan was anxious that Jaiiel. should uot linger out 
at this late hour. When he saw that she was calmed, lie said. 
“I will walk home with you now; we can talk on the way.’' 
But Janet's mind was now sufiieiently at liberty for her to 
notice the signs of feverish weariness in his appearance, and 
she would not hear of clausing him any further fatigue. 

" Sfo, no," she said, earnestly, '• you will pain me very much 
— indeed you will, by going out again to-night on my account. 
There is no real reason why I should not go alone.’’ And 
when he persisted, fearing that for her to be seen out so late 
alone might excite remark, she said imploringly, with a half 
sob in her voice, “ What should I — what would others like 
me do, if you went from us ? Why will you not think more 
of that, and take care of yourself ? ” 

He had often had that appeal made to him before, but 
to-night — from Janet’s lips — it seemed to have a new force 
for him, ami he gave way. At first, indeed, he only did so on 
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condinon tliat “ilie would let Mrs. Wagstaff go with her ; but 
Janet had dutenuiued to walk home alone. She prefeu'red 
sulitnde; she wished not to have her present feelings dis- 
tracted by any conversation. 

So she went out into the dewy starlight ; and as Mr. Tryaii 
turned away from her, he felt a stronger wish than ever that 
lus fragile life might last out for him to see Janet’s vesti. 
ration thoroughly established — to see her no longer fleeing 
struggling, clinging up the steep sides of a precipice whence 
she might be any moment hurled back into the depths ol 
despair, but walking firmly on the level ground of habit. He 
inwardly resolved that nothing but a peremptory duty should 
ever take him from Milby — that he would not cease to watch 
over her until life forsook him. 

Janet walked on quickly till she turned into the fields ; then 
she slackened her pace a little, enjoying the sense of solitude 
which a few hours before had been intolerable to her. The 
Divine Presence did not now seem far off, where she had not 
wings to reach it; prayer itself seemed supei-fluous in those 
moments of calm trust. The temptation which had so lateh 
made her shudder before the possibilities of the futtire, wa^ 
now a sotirce of confidence; lor had she not been delivered 
from it? Had not rescue come in tlie extremity of danger? 
Yes ; Infinite Love was caring for her. She felt like a little 
child whose hand is firmly grasiied by its father, as its frail 
limbs make their way over the rough ground; if it should 
stumble, the father -will not let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight remained forever in Janet’s 
memory as one of those baptismal epochs, when the soul, 
dipped in the sacred waters of joy and peace, rises from them 
with new energies, witli more unalterable longings. 

When .she reached home she found hlrs. Pettifer there, 
anxious for her return. After thanking her for coming, Janet 
only said, •• I have been to Mr. Tryan’s ; 1 wanted to speak to 
him;” and then remembering how she had left the bureau 
and xtapers, she went into the back room, where, aiiparently, 
no one had been since she quitted it ; for there lay the frag- 
ments of glass, and the room was still full of the hateful 
odor. How feeble and miserable the temjjtation seemed to 
her at this moment! She rang for Kitty to come and pick up 
the fragments and rub the floor, Avhile she herself replaced the 
papers and locked up the bureau. 

The next morning when seated at breakfast with Mrs. 
Pettifer, Janet said, — 
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'■'What a dreary unliealthy-lookiug place that is where Mr. 
Tryan. lives ! I’m sure it must be very bad for him to live 
there. Do you know, all this moming, since I’ve been awake, 
I’ve been turning over a little plan in my mind. 1 think it a 
charming one — all the more, because you are concerned in it.” 

" Why, what can that be ? ” 

" You know that house on the Redhill road they call Holly 
Mount; it is shut up now. That is Robert’s house; at 
least, it is mine now, and it stands on one of the healthiest 
spots about here. Now, I’ve been settling in my own mind, 
that if a dear good woman of my ac^rniintfince, who know.s 
how to make a home as comfortable and eosey as a bird’s nest, 
were to take up her abode there, and have Mr. Tryan as a 
lodger, she would be doing one of the most useful deeds in all 
her useful life.’’ 

“You’ve such a way of wrapping up things in pretty words. 
You must speak plainer.” 

“ In plain words, then, I should like to settle you at Holly 
Mount You would not have to pay any more rent than 
where you are, and it would be twenty times pleasanter for 
\ ou than living up that passage where j ou see nothing but a 
brick wall. And then, as it is not far from Paddiford, I think 
Mr. Tiyan might be persuaded to lodge with yon, instead of 
in that musty house, among dead cabbages and smoky cottages. 
I know you would like to have him live with you, and you 
would be such a mother to him.’’ 

“To be sure I should like it; it would be the finest thing 
in the world for me. But there’ll be furniture wanted. My 
little bit of furniture won’t fill that house ” 

“ Oh, I can put some in out of this house ; it is too full ; 
and we can buy the rest. They hdl me I’m to have more 
money than I shall know what to do with.” 

“I’m almost afraid,’’ said Mis. Pettifer, doubtfully, “Mr. 
Tryan will hardly be persuaded. He’s been talked to so much 
about leaving that place; and he always said he must stay 
there — he must be among the peojile, and there was no other 
place for him in Paddiford. It cuts me to the heart to see 
him getting thinner and thinner, and I’ve noticed him quite 
short o’ breath sometimes. Mrs. Tiinn ‘t will have it, Mrs. 
Wagstaff half poisons him with bad cooking. I don’t know 
about that, but he can’t have many comforts. I expect he’ll 
break down all of a sudden some day, and never be able to 
preach any moi-e.” 

“ Well, I shall try my skill with liim by and by. I shall be 
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very uuuuuig, and sa^ iiutliiiiy to hun till all la ready Yuu 
and I and mother, when she comes home, will set to work 
directly and get the house in order, and then we’ll get you 
snugly settled in it. I shall see Mr. Pittman to-day, and 1 
will tell him what I mean to do. T shall say I wish to have 
you lor a tenant. Everybody knows I’m very fond of that 
naughty person, Mrs. Pettifer; so it will seem the most 
natural thing in the world. And then I shall by and by point 
out to Mr. Tryan that he will be doing you a service as well 
as himself by taking up his abode with you. I think I can 
prevail ujion him ; for last night, when he was quite bent on 
coming out into the night air, I persuaded him to give it up.” 

“ Well, I only hope you may, my dear. I don’t desire any- 
thing better than to do something towards prolonging Mr. 
Tryan’s life, for I’ve sad fears about him.’’ 

“Don’t speak of them — 1 can't bear to think of them. 
We will only think about getting the house ready. We shall he 
as busy as bees. How we shall want mother’s clever fingers ! 
r know the room up-stairs that will just do for Mr. Tryan’s 
study. There shall be no seats in it except a very easy chair 
and a very easy sofa, so that he shall be obliged to rest him- 
self when he comes home.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

That was the last terrible crisis of temptation Janet had 
to pass through. The goodwill of her neighbors, the helpful 
sympathy of the friends who shared her religious feelings, 
the occupation.s suggested to her by Mr. Tryan, concurred, 
with her strong spontaneous impulses towards works of love 
and mercy, to fill up her days w ith quiet social intercourse and 
charitable exertion. Besides, her constitution, naturally healthy 
and strong, was every week tending, wdth gathering force of 
habit, to recover its equipoise, and set her free from those phys- 
ical solicitations which the smallest habitual vice always leaves 
behind it. The prisoner feels where the iron has galled him, 
long after his fetters have been loosed. 

There were always neighborly visits to be paid and re- 
ceived ; and as the months wore on, increasing familiarity with 
Janet’s present self began to efface, even from minds as rigid 
as Mrs. Phipps’s, the unpleasant impressions that had been 
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left by recent years. Janet was recovering tlie popularity 
which her beauty and sweetness of nature had won for her 
when she was a girl ; and popularity, as every one knows, is 
the most complex and self-mnltiplying of echoes. Even anti- 
Tryanite prejudice could not resist the fact that Janet Demp- 
ster was a changed woman — changed as the dusty, bruised, 
and sun-withered plant is changed when the soft rains of 
heaven have fallen on it — and that this change was due to 
Mr. Tryan’s influence. The last lingering sneers against the 
Evangelical cui-ate began to die out; and though much of the 
feeling that had prompted them remained behind, there was 
an intimidating consciousness that the expression of such 
feeling would not be effective — jokes of that sort had ceased 
to tickle the Utilby mind. Even Mr. Budd and Mr. Tomlinson, 
when they saw Mr. Tiyan passing pale and worn along the 
street, had a secret sense that this man was somehow not that 
very natural and comprehensible thing, a humbug — that, in 
fact, it was impossible to explain him from the stomach-and- 
pocket point of view. 'Twist and stretch their theory as they 
might, it would not fit Mr. Tryan ; and so, with that remark- 
able resemblance as to mental processes which may frequently 
be observed to exist between plain men and philosophers, 
they concluded that the less they said about him the better. 

Among all Janet’s neighborly pleasures, there was nothing 
she liked better than to take an early tea at the White House, 
and to stroll with Mr. Jerome round the old-fashioned garden 
and orchard. There was endless matter for talk between 
her and the good old man, for Janet had that genuine delight 
in human fellowship ivhich gives an interest to all personal 
details that come warm from truthful lips ; and, besides, they 
had a common interest in good-natured plans for helping their 
poorer neighbors. One great object of Mr. Jerome’s charities 
was, as he often said, “ to keep industrious men an’ women 
off the parish. I’d rether give ten shillin’ an’ help a man to 
Stan’ on his own legs, nor pay half-a-crown to buy him a par- 
ish crutch; it’s the ruination on him if he once goes to the 
parish. I’ve see’d many a time, if you help a man wi’ a pre^ 
ent in a neeborly way, it sweetens his blood — he thinks it 
kind on you ; but the parish shillin’s turn it sour — he niver 
thinks ’em enough.” In illustration of this opinion Mr. 
Jerome had a large store of details about such persons as 
Jim Hardy, the coal-carrier, “as lost his boss,” and Sally 
Butts, “ as hed to sell her mangle, though she wa8_ as decent 
a woman as need to be ; ” to the hearing of which details 
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Janet seriously inclined ; and you would hardly desire to see 
a prettier picture than the kind-faced, white-haired old man 
telling these fragments of his simple experience as lie walked, 
with shoulders slightl}' bent, among the moss-roses and espa- 
lier apple-trees, while Janet in her widow’s cap, her dark eyes 
bright with interest, went listening by his side, and little 
Lizzie, with her nankin bonnet hanging down her back, tod- 
dled on before them. Mrs. Jerome usually declined these 
lingering strolls, and often observed, “ I niver see the like to 
Mr. Jerome when he’s got Mrs. Dempster to talk to ; it sin- 
nifies nothin’ to him whether we’ve tea at four or at five 
o’clock ; he’d go on till six, if you’d let him alone — he’s like 
off his head.’’ However, Mrs. Jerome herself could not deny 
that Janet was a very pretty-spoken woman : “ She al’ys says, 
she niver gets sich pikelets as mine nowhere ; I know that 
very well — other folks buy' 'em at shops — thick, unwhole- 
some things, you might as well eat a sponge.’' 

The sight of little Lizzie often stirred in Janet’s mind a 
sense of the childlessness which had made a fatal blank iu 
her life. She had fleeting thoughts that perhaps among her 
husband’s distant relatives there might be some children whom 
she could help to bring up, some little girl whom she might 
adopt ; and she promised herself one day or other to hunt out 
a second cousin of his — a married woman, of whom he had 
lost sight for many years. 

But at present her hands and heart were too full for her to 
carry out that scheme. To her great disappointment, her 
project of settling Mrs. Pettifer at Holly Mount had been 
delayed by' the discovery that some repairs were necessary in 
order to make the house habitable, and it was not till Septem- 
ber had set in that she had the satisfaction of seeing her old 
triend comfortably installed, and the rooms destined for Mr. 
Tryan looking pretty and cosey to her heart's content. She 
had taken several of his chief friends into her confidence, and 
they were ■warmly wishing success to her plan for induc- 
ing him to {[uit poor Mrs. AVagstaff’s dingy' house and dubious 
cookery. That he should consent to some such change was 
becoming more and more a matter of anxiety to his hearers ; 
for though no more decided symptoms were y'et observable in 
him than increasing emaciation, a dry hacking cough, and an 
occasional shortness of breath, it was felt that the fulfilment 
of Mr. Pratt’s prediction could not long be deferred, and that 
this obstinate persistence in lalx)r and self-disregard must 
soon be peremptorily cut short by a total failure of strength. 
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Any hopes thnt the influence of Mr. Tryan's father and sister 
would prevail on him to change his mode of life — that they 
would perhaps come to live with him, or that his sister at 
least might come to see him, and that the arguments which 
had failed from other lips might be more persuasive from 
hers — were now quite dissipated. His father had lately had 
nn attack of paralysis, and could not spare his only daughter’s 
tendance. On Mr. Tryan’s return from a visit to his father, 
•Miss Linnet was very anxious to know whether his sister had 
not urged him to try change of air. From his answers she 
gathered that Miss Tryan wished him to give up his curacy 
and travel, or at least go to the south Devonshire coast. 

“And why will you not do so?’* Miss Linnet said; “you 
might come back to us well and strong, and have many years 
of usefulness before you.” 

"No,” he answered quietly, "I think people attach more 
importance to such measures than is warranted. I don’t see 
any good end that is to be served by going to die at Nice, 
instead of dying amongst one’s friends and one’s work. I 
cannot leave Milby — at least I will not leave it voluntarily.’’ 

But though he remained immovable on this point, he had 
been compelled to give up his afternoon service on the Sun- 
day, and to accept Mr. Parry’s offer of aid in the evening ser- 
vice, as well a.s to curtail his weekday labors; and he had 
even written to Mr. Prendergast to request that he would ap- 
point another curate to the Paddiford district, on the under- 
standing that the new curate should receive the salary, but 
that Mr. Tryan should co-operate with him as long as he was 
able. The hopefulness %vhich is an almost constant attendant 
on consumption, had not the effect of deceiving him as to the 
nature of his malady, or of making him look forward to ulti- 
mate recovery. He believed himself to be consumptive, and 
he had not yet felt any desire to escape the early death which 
he had for some time contemplated as probable. Even dis- 
eased hopes will take their direction from the strong habitual 
bias of the mind, and to Jlr. Tryan death had for years seemed 
nothing else than the laying down of a burthen, under which 
he sometimes felt himself fainting. He was only sanguine 
about his powers of work : he flattered himself that what he 
was unable to do one week he should be equal to the next, 
and he would not admit that in desisting from any part of 
his labor, he was renouncing it permanently. He had lately 
delighted Mr. Jerome by accepting his long-proffered loan of 
the “little chacenut horse;” and he found so much benefit 
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from substituting constant riding exercise for walking, that 
he began to think he should soon be able to resume some of 
the work he had dropped. 

That was a happy afternoon for Janet, when, after exerting 
herself busily for a week with her mother and Mrs. Pettiter. 
she saw Holly Mount looking orderly and comfortable from 
attic to cellar. It was an old red-brick house, with two gi 
bles in front, and two clipped holly-trees flanking the garden- 
gate ; a simple, homely-lookiiig xdace, that quiet people might 
easily get fond of ; and now it was scoured and polished and 
carpeted and furnished so as to look really snug within 
When there was nothing to be done, Janet delighted herseli 
with contemplating ilr. Tryan's study, first sitting down in 
the easy-chair, and then lying for a moment on the sofa, that 
she might have a keener sense of the repose he would gel 
from those well-stuffed articles of furniture, which she hail 
gone to Rotherby on purpose to choose. 

“ Now, mother,” she said, wdien she had finished her surve^N , 
“ you have done your work as well as any fairy-mother or god- 
mother that ever turned a pumpkin into a conch and horses 
You stay and have tea cosily with Mrs. Pettifer while I go to 
Mrs. Linnet’s. I want to tell Mary and Rebecca the good 
news, that I’ve got the exciseman to promise that he will take 
Mrs. Wagstaft's lodgings when Jlr. Tryan leaves. They'll be 
so pleased to hear it, because they thought he would in^ke 
her poverty an objection to his leaving her.” 

“ But, my dear child,” said Mrs. Raynor, whose face, always 
calm, was now a happy one, '■ have a cup of tea with us first. 
You’ll perhaps miss Mrs. Linnet’s tea-time.” 

“No, I feel too excited to take tea yet. I’m like a child 
with a new baby-house. Walking in the air will do me good.” 

So she set out. Holly Mount was about a mile from that 
outskirt of Paddiford Common where Mrs. Linnet's house 
stood nestled among its laburnums, lilacs, and syriugas. 
Janet’s w'ay thither lay for a little while along the highroad, 
and then led her into a deep-rutted lane, which wound through 
a flat tract of meadow and pasture, while in front lay smoky 
Paddiford, and away to the left the mother-town of ^lilby. 
There was no line of silvery willows marking the course of a 
stream — no group of Scotch firs witli tlieir trunks reddening 
in the level sunbeams — nothing to break the flowerless monot- 
ony of grass and hedgerow but au occasional oak or elm, and 
a few cows sprinkled here and there. A very commonplace 
scene, indeed. But what scene was ever comiiion]flaee in the 
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descendin'; suiili.^lit, wlieii color lias awakened from its noon- 
day sleep, and the long shadows awe us like a disclosed pres- 
ence ? Above all, what scene is commonplace to the eye tliat 
is billed with serene gladness, and brightens all things with 
its own joy ? 

And Janet just now was very happy. As she walked along 
the rough lane with a buoyant step, a half smile of innocent, 
kindly triumph played about her mouth. She was delighting 
beforehand in the anticipated success of her persuasive power, 
and for the time her painful anxiety about Mr. Tryan’s health 
was thrown into abeyance. But she had not gone far along 
the lane before she heard the sound of a horse advancing at a 
walking pace behind her. Without looking back, she turned 
aside to make way for it between the ruts, and did not notice 
that for a moment it had stopped, and had then come on with 
a slightly quickened pace. In less than a minute she heard a 
well-known voice say, “ Mrs. Dempster ; ” and, turning, saw 
Mr. Tryan close to her, holding his horse by the bridle. It 
seemed very natural to her that he should be there. Her 
mind was so full of his pi'esence at that moment, that the 
actual sight of him was only like a more vivid thought, and 
she behaved, as we are apt to do when feeling obliges us to be 
genuine, with a total forgetfulness of polite forms. She only 
looked at him with a slight deepening of the smile that was 
already on her face. He said gently, “ Take my arm ; ” and 
they walked on a little way in silence. 

It was he that broke it. “You are going to Paddiford, I 
suppose ? ” 

The question recalled J anet to the consciousness that this 
was an unexpected opportunity for beginning her work of 
persuasion, and that she was stupidly neglecting it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was going to Mrs. Linnet’s. I knew 
Mrs. Linnet would like to hear that our friend Mrs. Pettifer 
is quite settled now in her new house. She is as fond of Mrs. 
Pettifer as I am — almost; I won’t admit that any one loves 
her quHe as well, for no one else has such good reason as I 
have. But now the dear woman wants a lodger, for you know 
she can’t afford to live in so large a house by herself. But I 
knew when I persuaded her to go there that she would be 
sure to get one — she’s such a comfortable creature to live 
with ; and T didn’t like her to spend all the rest of her days 
up that dull passage, being at every one’s beck and call who 
wanted to make use of her.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Tryan, “I quite understand your feeling; 
I don’t wonder at your strong regard for her.’’ 
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“ Well, but now I want her other friends to second me. 
'L’here she is, with three rooms to let, ready furnished, every- 
thing in order ; and I know some one, who thinks as well of 
lier us I do, and who would be doing good all round — to 
every one that knows him, as well as to Mrs. Pettifer, if he 
would go to live with her. He Avould leave some uncomfort- 
able lodgings, which another person is alreaily coveting and 
would take immediately ; and he would go to breathe pure air 
at Holly Mount, and gladden Mrs. Pettifer’s heart by letting 
her wait on him ; and comfort all his friends, who are quite 
misei'iible about him.” 

Mr. Tryan saw it all in a moment — he saw that it had all 
been done for his sake. He could not be sorry ; he could not 
say no ; he could not resist the sense that life had a new 
sweetness for him, and that he should like it to be prolonged 
a little — only a little, for the sake of feeling a stronger 
security about Janet. When she had finished speaking, she 
looked at him with a doubtful, inquiring glance. He was not 
looking at her; his eyes were cast downwards; but the 
expression of his face encouraged her, and she said, in a half- 
playful tone of entreaty — 

“ You will go and live with her ? I know you will. You 
Avill come back with me now and see the house.” 

He looked at her then, and smiled. There is an unspeak- 
able blending of sadness and sweetness in the smile of a face 
sharpened and paled by slow consumption. That smile of 
Mr. Tryan’s pierced poor Janet’s heart: she felt in it at onen 
the assurance of grateful affection and the ])rophecy of com- 
ing death. Her tears rose ; they turned round without speak- 
ing, and went back again along the lane. 


OJIAPTKR XXVI r. 

In less than a week Mr. Tryan was settled at Holly Mount, 
and there was not one of his many att:tohcd hearers who diil 
not sim^rely rejoice at the event. 

The autumn that year was bright and warm, and at the ho- 
^nning of October, Mr. Wal.sli, the new curate, came. 1'ho 
mild weatber, the relaxation from excessive work, and i)or> 
haps another tjeniguant influence, had for a few wcek.s a visi- 
bly iavorable effect on Mr. Tryan. At least be began to feel 
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new hopes, whieh ^^ometinies took the guise of new strength. 
He thought of the eases in w-hich. eousuinptive patients remain 
nearly stationary for years, without suffering so as to make 
their life burcliensonie to themselres or to others ; and he 
began to stniggle witu a longing that it might be so with liim. 
He struggled ’vinh in. because he felt it to be an indication 
that earthly arfeorinu was beginning to hare too strong a hold 
on him. and he prayed earnestly f>'r more perfect submission, 
and for a nn re absorbing delight in the Divine Presence as 
the chief good. He was consL'ious that he did not wish for 
prolonged life solely that ho might reclaim the wanderers and 
sustain the feeble ; be ■sms conscious of a new yearning for 
those pure human joys which he had voluntarily and deter- 
minedly banisheil from his life — for a ilraught of that deep 
affection from which- he had been cut off by a dark chasm of 
remorse. For now. th.it affection was within hi^ reach; he saw 
it there, like a pulm-sliadiwed well in the desert ; he could 
not ilesire to die in sight of it. 

And so the autumn rolled gently by in its ‘'calm decay.” 
Until Jlovember. Jli-. Tryan continued to preach occasionally, 
to ride about \-Tsiting his flock, and to look in at his schools; 
but his growing satisfacriou in Jlr. Walsh as his successor, 
saved him from too eager exertion and from worrying anxiety. 
Janet was wdth him i great deal now, for she saw that he 
liked her to read to him in the lensthening evenings, and it 
became the rule for her and her mother to have tea at Holly 
Mount, where, with Mrs. Pettifer, and sometimes another 
friend or two. they brou.rut Mr. Tryan the unaccustomed en- 
joyment of companionship by his own fireside. 

Janet di,! not share his new hopes, for she was not only in 
the habit of hearing Jlr. Pratt's opinion that Mr. Tryan could 
hardly st'Aii<l out through the winter, but she also knew that 
it was shared by Pr. iliadeiy of Rntherby, whom, at her re- 
quest. he had. consented to call in. It was not necessary or 
desirable to ti-11 Mr. Iryan what was revealed by the stetho- 
scope, bus J.iuet knefl' the worst 

She felt no rebellion under this prospect of hereavement, 
but rather a .luiet submis.’ive sorrow. Gratitude that his 
influence and ^lidaEce h,id lieen given her, even if only for a 
little while — gratitude that she was permitted to be with 
him, to Sake a d-eper and dteper impress from daily com- 
munion with him. to be something to him in these last months 
of his life, was so strong in her that it almost silenced regret. 
Janet had Lived through the great tragedy of woman’s life. 
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Her keenest jjersonal emotions La/i been pijuied fiirtb inLer 
earlj'- love — her wounded affection with it' y-iisof 
— her agony of unavailing pity over that ■leathiieii ^-veu 
months ago. The thought oi Ifi. Tiy.m wa- -tissLC-iatel fjr 
her w'ith repose from that conflir-t -it riaoti'r.. Tr:‘hi trust in 
tlie unchangeable, with the inriax of a i ‘'T.cr to .=ul>due Sel:. 
To have been assured of his sympatLy. Iho tea -h.ng. his help, 
all tlii-ongh her life, would l.ave been to her like a heaven 
already begun — a deliverance nom fear and ihantrer: latthe 
time w'as not yet come for ber to be C'j;i«i.iou-5 rhit the hoM 
he had on her heart was anj- oth-r th,iu that of the heaven- 
sent friend who had come to her like the augel in the prison, 
and loosed her bonds, and led her by the hand till she could 
look back on the dreadful doors that liad once closed her in. 

Before November was over ilr. Trt'an had ceased to go out 
A new crisis had come on : the cough had changed its charac- 
ter, and the worst symptoms developed themselves so rapidly 
that Mr. I’ratt began to think the end would arrit e sooner 
than he had expected. Janet bee line a constant atteudant on 
him now, and no one could feel that she was jierformiug any- 
thing but a sacred office. She made Holly 3ilount her home, 
and, with her mother and Mrs. Vettifer to help her. she tilled 
the painful days and nights with every soothing inSnence 
that care and tenderness could devise. There weie many 
visitors to the sick-room, led thither by venerating affection : 
and there could hardly be one who did not retain in after- 
years a vivid remembrance of the scene there — of the pale 
wasted form in the easy-chair (for he sat up to the lasf), of 
the gray eyes so full even yet of inquiring kindness, as the 
thin, almost transparent hand was held out to give the pres- 
sure of welcome ; and of the sweet woman, too, whose dark 
watchful eyes detected every want, and who supplied the 
want with a ready hand. 

There were others who would have had the heart and the 
skill to fill this place by Mr. Tryan's side, and who wouhl 
have accepted it as an honor; but they could not help feeling 
that God had given it to Janet by a train of events whieli 
were too impressive not to shame all jealousies into silence. 

That sad history which most of us know too well, lasted 
more than three months. He was too feeble and suffering 
for the last few weeks to see any visitors, but he still sat up 
through the day. The strange hallucinations of the disease 
which had seemed to take a more decided hold on him ju.st al 
the fatal crisis, and had made 1dm Uiink he was perhaps get- 
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ting better at the v‘=;t time ’when death had beg^in to hurry 
on with more rij'ui moTement. had now given way, and lelt 
him calmly conscious of the reality. One afternoon near the 
end of Febmary, Janet was moving gently about the room, in 
the fire-lit dusk, arranging some things that would be wanted 
in the night. There was no one else in the room, and his 
eyes followed her as she moved with the firm grace natural to 
her, while the bright fire every now and then lit up her face, 
and gave an unusual glow ro its dark beauty. Even to follow 
her in this way with his eyes was an exertion that gave a 
painful tension to his face ; while sie looked like an image of 
life and strength. 

‘‘Janet." he .'iaid presently, in his faint voice — he alrrays 
called her Janet now. In a moment she was close to him, 
bending over him. He opened his hand as he looked up at 
her, and she placed hers within it. 

'• Janet." he said again, "you will have a long while to live 
after 1 am gone." 

A sudden pang of fear shot through her. She thought he 
felt himself dying, and she sank on her knees at his feet, hold- 
ing his hand, u hile she looked up at him, almost breathless. 

•‘But YOU will not feel the need of me as you have done, 

. . . You have .a sure trust in God ... I shall not look for 
you in vain at the last.’’ 

•‘Ho ... no ... I shall be there . . . God will not for- 
sake me,” 

She could hardly utter the words, though she was not weep- 
ing. She was waiting n ith trembling eagerness for an3'thing 
else he might have to saj'. 

'* Let us kiss each other before we part.’’ 

She lifted up her face to his, and the full life-breathing lips 
met the wasted dying ones in a sacred kiss of promise. 


CHAFTEE XXtTII. 

Tx soon came — the blessed daj" of deliverance, the sad c^y 
of bereavement : and in the second week of Marcli they carried 
him to the grave. He was buried as he liad desired ; there 
was no hearse, no mouniing-coach ; his coffin was borne by 
twelve of his humbler hearers, who relieved each other by 
turns. But he was followed by a long procession of mourning 
friends, women as well as men. 
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Slowly, amid deep silence, the dark stream passed along 
Orchard Street, where eighteen months before the Evangelical 
curate had been saluted rvith bootings and hisses. Mr. Jerome 
and Mr. Landor were the eldest pall- bearers; and behind the 
coffin, led by Mr. Tryan’s cousin, walked Janet, in quiet sub- 
missive sorrow. She could not feel that he was quite gone 
from her ; the unseen world lay so very near her — it held all 
that had ever stirred the depths of anguish and joy within 
her. 

It was a cloudy morning, and liad been raining when they 
left Holly jNIount ; but as they walked, the sun broke out, and 
the clouds were rolling off in large masses when they entered 
the churchyard, and Mr. Walsh’s voice was heard saying, “1 
am the Eesuirection and the Life.” The faces were not hard 
at this funeral; the burial-service was not a hollow form. 
Every heart there rvas filled with the memory of a man who, 
through a self-sacrificing life and in a painful death, had been 
sustained by the faith which fills that form with breath and 
sub-stance. 

When Janet left the grave, she did not return to Holly 
Mount ; she went to her home in Orchard Street, where her 
mother was waiting to receive her. She said quite calmly, 
“Let us walk round the garden, mother.” And they walked 
round in silence, with their hands clasped together, looking at 
the golden crocuses bright in the spring sunshine. Janet felt 
a deep stillness within. She thirsted for no pleasure; she 
craved no worldly good. She saw the years to come stretch 
before her like an autumn afternoon, filled with resigned 
memory. Life to her could nevermore have any eagerness ; 
it was a solemn service of gratitude and patient effort. She 
walked in the presence of unseen witnesses — of the Divine 
love that had rescued her, of the human love that waited for 
its eternal repose until it had seen her endure to the end. 

Janet is living still. Her black hair is gray, and her step 
is no longer buoyant ; but the sweetness of her smile remains, 
the love is not gone from her eyes ; and strangers sometimes 
ask. Who is that noble-looking elderly woman that walks 
about holding a little boy by the hand ? The little boy is the 
son of Janet’s adopted daughter, and Janet in her old age has 
children about her knees, and loving young arms round her 
neck. 

There is a single gravestone in Milby Churchyard, telling 
that in this spot lie the remains of Edgar Tryan, for two years 
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officiating curate at tlie Paddiford Cliapel-of-Ease, in this 
parish. It is a meagre memorial, and tells you simply that 
the man who lies there took uimn him, faithfully or unfaith- 
fully, the office of guide and instructor to hia fellow-men. 

But there is another memorial of Edgar Tryan, which bears 
afuller record : it is Janet Dempster, rescued from self-despair, 
strengthened with divine hopes, and now looking back on years 
of purity and helpful labor. The man who has left such a 
memorial behind him, must have been one whose heart beat 
with true compassion, and whose lips were moved by fervent 
faith. 





